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FUNERAL 

OF 

THE QUEEN. 

-%r- 

AN EMPIRE’S GRIEF. 

LONDONS FAREWELL. 

SOLEMN SCENES. 

PROGRESS OF PRINCES: 

THEIR TOUCHING TRIBUTE 

THE PAGEANT OF WOE. 


AT REST IN WINDSOR. 


The grdat procession through London on Satur¬ 
day, when the Queen-Empress was carried to 
’Her last resting-place through reverent and 
sorrowing multitudes who took their last fare-: 
'well of her whom they loved, can never bo| 
forgotten by those who- saw it. For the last, 
itiiue ! That was the thought of everyone. Fori 
Jthe last lime, and followed by Kings and Princes,! 
jQueou Victoria passed through the capital to the’ 
Igrave. And as every eye filled at the passing ot’ 
iQueen Victoria on her last sad journey, so did 
every heart beat in sympathy with the Son-King. 
From out an Imperial group of the Heads of many 
■States he rode majestic, thanking his people from. 
|liis eyes. He knew his people’s thoughts, for they 
iwere his, on that solemn occasion. For her people' 
who lovod and knew her above all others felt that 
a greatness was passing away which left the world 
the poorer. She was so simple in her greatness, so 


javouianly in her queenliness. 

1 Had vie one sorrow and she stored it not ? 

One burthen and she would not Lighten it ? 

How strong and \yise she was, how fearless and: 
triumphant, carrying into the work of every day the 
fervent consciousness of a blameless life and of 
‘untiring endeavour for the good of others. She set 
an example to the world, and what a reward has 
been hers ! Multitudes of people who had no 
chance of seeing the procession thronged the streets, 
only to be somewhere near her as she passed, 
and when for the last time the gates of the Marble 
Arch flew open before her presence what a strange 
emotion shook the people 1 

Every one iu the vast crowds that filled the 
capital on Saturday, in their quiet and deceut 
■ demeanour, their gentle seriousness, tried to be 
worthy of her. They only knew that their Queen 
was dead, and that Monarchs followed her bier 
through the heart of an Empire to the grave. The 
end has come and the peace that passeth all 
juuderstanditig is hers. For us her example 
remains. Her name and memory Bhall for ever 
be honoured. She who had no higher ambition 
jthan to do her duty still beckons to her people from 
;the stars. 

I But one wondered at the marvellous power of the 
{dead Queen. Crowds of people walked aimlessly 
up and down streets from which not evens glimpse 
of the procession could be caught. On doorsteps 
women crowded together and waited : any coign 
of vantage was eagerly seized. But as the minute 
guns boomed out the proclamation of her passing 
p.ere was a sudden tension, and people looked into 
each other's eyes with a vague dread as though 
death not life were in the ascendant. 

The greatest tribute to the dead Queen was not 
the homage of nations represented by Emperors, 
jKings, and Princes : the touching silence and 

E el of her own people were the most eloquent 
tirnony to a great life. Now the last word has 
in said, and we leave her in the sweet silence of 
a long sleep. Her name shall live for evermore, 
and our children's children shall call her blessed. 


DEPARTURE FROM PORTSMOUTH 

Portsmouth and Gosport were early astir on 
Saturday, and presented a singular aspect. 
^The important ships in harbour, the royal yachts, 
and the destroyers carried lights long after 
day had broken—till daylight had become effective, 
{indeed. The first ferry-boat crossed from Ports¬ 
mouth to Gosport at seven o’clock. It was 
crowded, and for the next hour every boat which 
crossed must have been crowded. People from the 
villages to the north and west were thronging the 
neighbourhood of Gosport Station very shortly 
after seven, and this despite the inclement 
weather. At six o’clock the ground was caked 
by a hard frost. At seven o’clock the wind had 
shifted. Black heavy clouds were working up from 
the south-east, and a nasty drizzle was in the air. 
At half-post seven a steady ice-cold rain began to 
pour, and poured for the root of the day. 

On Board tub ** Alberta." 

The Alberta lay all Friday night beside the pon¬ 
toon at the Clarence Victualling Yard, the enta-j 
falque being under the charge of her late Majesty’s 
naval aides-de-camp and of a guard of honour sup¬ 
plied by the Royal Marine Light Infantry, soma 
forty strong. During ithe evening King Ed ward J. 
the German Emperor, and the Duke of Connaught] 
visited the Alberta and remained silently beside thq. 
'noffin for some time. The King and the Duke 
returned to the Victoria and Albert, the Emperor 
to his own yacht. The Kiug had previously doco- 
rated certain petty officers and men of the royal 
yachts with the Royal Victoria Modal. 

It was in a marvellous contrast of real and arti¬ 
ficial lights that the preparations for the removal 


of the coffin began. The little station was full of 
light, so was the pontoon jetty. Without and 
above a hard chilly dawn was struggling with the 
clouds. Two hundred marines faced the yacht,* 
one of their officers carrying the King's colour, 
draped. Behind these were the band of the Marinos 
and another band. Two guards of honour—ona 
from hie Majesty’s ship Excellent and one from the" 
Rifle Brigade—guarded tho platform, which had 
been lengthened so as to taka seven coaches. It was 
not oasy to see everything. Clarence Yard and tho 
railway line for some distance beyond Gosport were 
lined with Marines and Riflemen, who stood with 
arms reversed at about four yards distance from oach 
other. About a quarter to eight the royal train 
steamed into the yard, being followed by a smaller 
train which preceded it ultimately. 

Service in the Royal Yacht. ' 

Meanwhile Admiral Iiotham, Admiral Rawsou, 
Commander-in-Cbief of the Channel Squndrou, 
Major-General Stewart, commanding the Southern 
District, and their staffs had lined the covered way 
from the pontoon to the platform with the officers 
in command of all the ships in harbour and at 
Spithead, and with other officers in full uniform. 
The Mayors of Portsmouth and Gosport were also 
present, and threo of the local clergy in their 
robes. 

At half-past eight o’clock the King, accompanied 
by the Queen, the Duke of Connaught, the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Princess Charles of Den¬ 
mark, Princess Victoria, and Princess Henry of 
Battenberg, left the Victoria and Albert in a steam 
pinnace and boarded the Alberta. The King, who 
was obviously sorrow-stricken, was iu fioM-marshal’s 
uniform. Immediately afterwards the German 
Emperor and Princo Henry arrived from the Hohen- 
izoUcrn. The royal mourners then stood boside the! 
bier, while the Rev. C. G. Lang, vicar of Portsea, 
recited a brief office. 

j Transference of the Coffin to the Train. 

The short service being concluded, the blue¬ 
jackets of the yacht took the wreaths from the 
coffin and carried them to the saloon in which the 
,, coffin was to travel. Tho Rev. Mr. Ling then 
marched ahead of the coffin, being joined on the 
pontoon by the other clergy ; the aides-de-camp 
followed with the pall and insignia, and the 
mourners walked after them—King Edward and 
the German Emperor, the Duke of Connaught and 
the Crown Prince, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha, and Prince Louis of Battenberg. After these' 
were Queen Alexandra and the Itoval Ladies. As 
the coffiu was moved a signal was made from tho 
Alberta. Then the Victory fired the first minute 
gun, the Majestic, the St. George , and the Baden 
following suit. At the same time was heard the 
Toll of muffled drums and tho sound of bells tolling; 
their muffled peals. But above all was the shrill; 
wiqd that drove the rain heavily against the 
mourners and against the pall. When the drum 
taps ceased the baud of the Marines played Chopin’s! 
.majestic Marche Funebre magnificently—as such 
music should be played. 

The eight petty officers solemnly deposited the* 
coffin on its bier; the royal mourners passed beside 
the naval and the military staffs and beyond the 
guards of honour resting oh reversed arms, and; 
took their places in the train. The silence with 
which everything was done was almost terrible. 
Silence—for the music seemed to belong to and; 
come from another world. At seven minutes to 
nine the train started, and the men who could 
turned away silently from one another. They had 
seen the last of their Queen, and their hearts were 
filled with heaviness, their eyes with unshed tears. 

Some hundreds of people had stood in the rain 
for more than an hour beside the white palings 
that skirt the railway line, and when the train 
passed they, too, dispersed in deep and solemn 
.silence. During the afternoon in all the churches 
memorial services were held, aud the guns of the 
Majestic and the Baden paid the last honour to the 
groat eat of all Queens. . 

The Journey. 

Though the time for starting from Portsmouth 
was not kept, the train, driven by Engine-driver 
Walter Cooper, with Mr. Billington and Mr. 
■Richardson, chief locomotive engineer and district 
locomotive superintendent, in charge, made a very 
good run, and the lost moments were soon gained. 
Everywhere crowds had gathered to obtain a 
glimpse of the carriage containing the body of 
their beloved Queen, and they stood bare-headed 
from the time the train was perceived until it was 
out of sight. It was raining hard between 
Havant and Horsham, but in spite of the wet 
the fields, one might almost say without exaggera¬ 
tion, were lined with sorrowing subjects. Mr. 
William Forbes, thegeneral manager of the Brighton 
line, travelled in the train, as did Mr. Greenwood, 
the superintendent of tho lino, and Mr. Morgan, 
tho engineer, as woll as Lieutenant-Colonel tho 
Hon. H. W. Campbell, the chairman, Mr. Charles 
Owens, the manager, and Mr. S. Fay, the superin¬ 
tendent of tho South-Western, over whose system 
from Gosport to Havant the train went. On the 
arrival at Victoria Captain Holford, his Majesty’s 
Equerry, expressed to Mr. Forbes his satisfaction: 
with the way every detail connected with the 
journey had been managed. 

ARRIVAL IN LONDON. 

There was a strange quietness about Victoria 
Station at nine o’clock in tho morning—just at the 
hour when, as a rule, the stream of busy men and 
women begins to move outwards to the work 
. of tho day. Trains cauie in, it is true, and laden 
with people, for an hour afterwards; but the 
{passengers alighted noiselessly, and passed out 
with a few glances nt the laurel wreaths which were 
hung on the iron columns supporting the roof, and 
with a longer look at the purple and white; 
(pavilion which stood in the middle of the principal 
arrival platform, at which no traffic was permitted. 
(The station staff went about its work with none of 
(the eagerness which usually characterises an im¬ 
portant railway terminus ; the carriage way which 
'divides the building bad been cleaned and 
sanded, purple cloth covered the platform to thel 
east of it. Passengers by the thousand alighted; 
and were swallowed up in the countloss other* 
thousands, the sound of whom came from the 
street in a muffled, not unmusical roar. The 
strangeness of it all was impressive, though but for 
the purple cloth and the pavilion and tho do- 
inoanour of the people thero was nothing as yet out] 
<>f the ordinary. There was not a hint nor a vestige 
of that great array of troops which was to escort 
the Queen's body to Paddington, and beyond the 
naval and military guards not a dozen private 
soldiers were seen from first to last. But in a 
little while figures in military overcoat a and cockod 
■flats, other tig tiros, the brilliance of whose 
Viniforms could he guessed nt from the heavy gold: 
^raiding on blue trousers, appoarod on the scene ; 


*and thero was yet a sub-division of those last whose 
Wands proclaimed them to bo ottioert of his 
Majesty's Household. By soon after ten o'clock 
there might bo aeon on tho platfqrm the Earl at 
Clarendon, Lord Chamberlain ; tho Earl of Pem¬ 
broke, Lord Steward ; Lord Colville of Culross,: 
Lord Sufficld, Viscount Galway, A.D.C., Lprd 
Blythswood, A.D.C., Colonel Stevenson, A.D.C., 
Mr. Victor Cavendish, M.P., Treasurer of the; 
Household ; and the following officers appointed by] ■ 
the King to assist the Royal Princes ou their arrival:' 
Colonel V. Dawson, Irish Guards ; Colonel Hulham, 
Royal Horse Artillery ; Major M’Noill, Equerry to, 
the Duke of Connaught; Major Bowly, 21st Lancers 
Captain the Hon. J. Beresford, A.D.C. to the 
Duke of Connaught ; and Captain Wellesley, Royal 
Artillery. Sir William J. Colville, the Master of 
the Ceremonies, came, too, nt about the same time. 

Guards of Honour. 

Five minutes past ten came a quick tramp of feet 
; in the station yard. Then with that light springy ’ 
march which characterises the senior Service the 1 
Naval Guard entered under the command of Lieu¬ 
tenant Aubrey Smith. A fine lot of men they wore, 
ttll from tho Cambridge, at Devonport, their white! 
straw huts forming a sharp contrast to the blue of 
their dress, and yet another touch of colour given! 
in tiie khaki straps to the rifles. Another live 
minutes and there came very quietly tho sixteen men 
of the Bearer Company, non-conitnissioued officers 
of the Household Cavalry and the Guards. These, 
were not overcoated, and tho one man of the Blues 
was conspicuous iu this little silent scarlet group, of 
whom the officer iu charge was Lieutenant Hamilton,!, 
of the Grenadiers. Another tramp of armed men 
—this time a heavier sound, and Captain Fielden 
led in his Queen’s Company of Grenadiers, the 
mlour with its crape rosette at the head of them. •' 
From this time onwards the scene became every' 
moment more animated. Officers rode in and out ;; , 
words of command rang sharply through tho coldl • ■ 
lir ; the noise of an orderly bustle—if the phrase 
may be used—increased. The Duke of Norfolk,; 
carrying his Earl Marshal's baton, his uniform con¬ 
cealed under a Volunteer’s great coat, was hard at 
work settling a detail here, of smoothing a slight 
hitch there—for to his department has it fallen tol 
arrange all this pageantry of sadness. Silver Stick 
in Waiting, the colonel of the Royal Horse Guards, 
was tho most impressive of all t he figures as he led; 
in that part of the escort which was to head the pro¬ 
cession to Paddington. The naval and military con¬ 
tingents were soon posted in their proper positions— 
the Bluejackets at the further end of the station, 
the Bearer Company in the middle opposite tbej 
pavilion, and the Grenadiers still more north to-! 
wards the yard. The broad carriage-way and the 
platforms on either side were now fairly well 
fille4, and a non-official element had been intro-; 
duced by the arrival of the directors of the 
Brighton line—Sir Arthur Otway (deputy-chair¬ 
man), Viscount Duncannon, Admiral T. S. Brand, 
Lord Henry Nevill, Sir Allan Sarie, Mr. Loder, 
M.P. aud Mr. Bickersteth, as well as Sir Charles 
Scotter, of the South-Western, over a short por¬ 
tion of whoso lino the train would have to yaa&_ 
The chairmen of the two railways—Lord Cottesloe] 
and Colonel Campbell—were travelling to town* 
in the royal train. 

Shade and Colour. 

Yet with all the movement of so many people* 
there was a striking absence of colour, fori 
the order bad gone forth late on Friday) 
night that officers and gentlemen taking part in; 
the funeral procession were Co be cloaked. So nj / 
sad grey tint brooded over everything—in keep-. ; 
ing with the cheerless whiter fight which struggled 
through the glass of the station roof. But this per¬ 
vading monotint was soon to bo broken. There 
entered with a clatter and much capering 
two or three score of splendid horses—bays 
and browns, blacks and greys, and roans—for the use 
of the royal and princely personages who were to] 
figure in this historic funeral. Most of the horse 
cloths were black, with gold or silver embroidered) 
edges. One was in blue cloth, with gold trnoery, 
all over it, and a few of the animals had the straps 
about the forebead and ears covered with the same 
precious metal. They made a brave show as they*- 
were led up and down the station. Soon afterwards 
came the carriages for tho Queen aud the Princesses 
—slate vehicles, each drawn by four large horses,' • 
their harness heavily gilded, their manes concealed 
by maroon-coloured streamers, their postillions in ' 
scarlet and white, with footmen in the rumbles. 

Royal Mourners. 

■ Up to now the Earl of Clarendon and his sub¬ 
ordinates had had little to do ; but with the arrival 
in rapid succession of the august personages who ' 
had gathered in London to pay their last tribute of 
respect to our great Queen they were soon very 
busy. The King of Portugal was the first corner.?^. 
Like nearly all the other foreign representatives!.- 
and their suites, his military overcoat was lightStX 
grey in colour. Some few were of dark blue, and one 1 "! 
or two guests there were whose uuiforms were not ' 
hidden beneath the military cloak. There was,/ 
besides, the polished brass of the Prussian-carved 
Cavalry helmet, our own peculiarly-shaped dragoon 
helmet, shakos and busbies of all sorts, cocked; 
hat's with plumes of every shade, from white; 
through a brilliant green and a flaming yellow 
to tho deepest red. There was saluting and 
obeisance at every turn, and in all this throng 
only one figure in khaki. He was a captain of 
some regiment, and he stood the personification of 
the realities of war in the midst of all this show 
and parade of the ornamental side of military 
life. The aged Duko of Cambridge was an 
honoured figure in this gathering of notabilities. 

He was in bis .field-marshal's uniform and carried; 
his baton in his left hand, his right grasped a stout 
walking stick. Room was silently made for a 
black-robed lady who had driven up in a closed 
carriage. It was Princess Louise, accompanied by 
her husband, the Duke of Argyll. All those per- ■ 
soilages had assembled at tho station, every one 
.■driving through the packed crowds outside ; and 
we on tho platform had heard no sounds but the 
clatter of the approaching hoofs. Once, and once 
only, there was a cheer—very loud and very short. 

It forced itself into the station like a thunderclap, 
and after it—the reason of it—wa aaw Earl Roberts, 
looking as fresh and as active as ever, sitting 
his splendid horse with strong yot graceful 
seat. The clustered thousands in the streets had 
come to pay their last tribute of affection to a be-; -• 
loved Sovereign ; thoy could not let the chance 
escupo of showing their regard for a great general. 

As he rode into the station it was about a quarter to 
eleven, and a good many of the illustrious mourners 
wore wandering up and down tho carriage way to 
find out the men who had charge of their respec¬ 
tive horses. 

The Gun Carriage. 

At ton minutes to eleven tho pilot engino 
“ Sirdar ” steamed in, and then we knew that we 


nhould not have muoh longer to wait before paying 

our homage to the venerated dead. Still more 
painfully was this manifested by the appearance of, 
tho carriage, with its 15 pounder field gun drawn] 
by those eight crenm-oolourqd horses whoso last] .< 
state appearance in the streets of tho capital waii 
on an occasion an joyous as this was nad. Their redtjs 
leather and gilded harness was almost as at th<A 
time of tho Diamond Jubilee, save for purpWT 
rosettes stuck hero and there. The carriage was 
painted khaki, rubber tyres were on tho wheels,', 
its platform was eloquently empty. 

Tuf. Train and its Burden. 

Eleven sounds from some clock outside, a sudden 
silence cornea over the place, and almost before the) 
strokes have finished the block-painted engine 
“Empress,” with its funereal emblems in front,j 
comes slowly into the station, dragging tho eighty 
long saloon carriages which compose the train. All,! 
except one, are Brighton Company's coaches, brown] 
in colour. That one—tho third—bolongs to the 
Great Western, and is painted a creamy white and) 
chocolate. The royal and princely personages who 
have Assembled on the station go into the 
pavilion, and to them comes from the train 
the King, to whom they are prosontod. The 
German Emperor stayed in the saloon with Queen 
Alexandra for a moment; but ho, too, now joins the 
distinguished throng. Meanwhile the bearer com- 
psny has uncovered, twelve of their number march 
slowly across the carriageway and halt opposite the 
white saloon. The doors are opened, the King 
leaves the pavilion and stands—the chief officers of 
his Household behind him—close by. Every 
military man comes to tho salute ; lowered are the 
oolours of the Grenadiers and the Horse Guards 
escort, bared is tho head of every civilian as 
some members of the Lord Chamberlain’s staff 
enter the saloon, with its purple and white drapery, 
its air heavy with the perfume of the flowers 
in many wreaths, and takes from the coffin the 
white silk pall, the Crown, the Orb, and the Sceptre. 
Then tho bearer company goes in, and in a moment 
or two emerges carrying the casket. The weather 
outside has brightened, and the sun's rays, bursting 
through the thick and dim glass of the station roof, 
shine on the polished wood and light up the 
handles so that they seem to be of gold. Only a little 
time is needed to place the precious burden on the 
gun-enrriuge, and the coffin once more is draped 
with the pall. Again it bears those emblems of of 
sovereignty which Queen Victoria wielded, not by 
might, but by love, so that while she no longer 
reigns over us in a temporal sense she will reign 
over our hearts as long as the youngest who saw 
Saturday’s pageant will live to tell tho tale of that 
memorable day. , 

Leaving Victoria. 

Then there is a stir among the Monarchs and 
Princes. Silently they make their way to the 
horses which are to bear them; quietly they mount. 

The King on a dark bay is in the centre of the 
roadway, the German Emperor, on his right, rides 
a light grey ; the Duke of Counaught, on his left, 
a bright bay. The two first are in the uniform 
of field-marshals of tho British Army, each carry¬ 
ing the baton denoting that high rank, and our 
Monarch’s overcoat is unbuttoned at the neck and 
chest so that the brilliant scarlet and gold of the 
tunic is discerned. The Duke of Connaught is in 
the dress of. a general. The other potentates and: 
Princes form in the rear, but the procession does 
not nt once move. The three central figures in this 
cavalcade sat motionless as statues, but King 
Edward at last beckoned to the Earl Marshal, who 
replied that all was ready. “Go on, <plense,” said 
his Majesty in a quiet voice, and the royal proces¬ 
sion moved off, headed by the Earl Marshal. 
The bearer company fell in close to the sides 
of the gun-carriage ; the Lord Chamberlain, on 
-the right, and the Lord Steward, on the left, were 
the leading figures in a group of aides-de-camp, 
equerries, and lords in waiting—among whom Sir 
James Reid, the late Queen's physician, had a con¬ 
spicuous place—which surrounded the vehicle, the 
trumpeter and stundard-bearer of the escort riding 
in the rear of all these officers of State, who were 
on foot. Then there rode the royal mourners.. 
Behind came six state carriages, the windows 
closed, so that one could scarcely see the gracious 
Queen, who from the first of them bowed her 
acknowledgment. of the respectful salutations with] 
which those who remained on the platform greeted; 
her. It was tweuty-tive minutes past eleven when 
the procession began its journey, and hardly had 
it started when in the station-yard was heard 



thus went forth into the crowded streets the great 
company of Monarchs and Princes assembled from 
every corner of the world to do honour to the 
memory of the greatest among the great ones of 
the .earth. 

OUTSIDE VICTORIA STATION. 

Long before the darkness of the morning had 
been rolled away by a chill and grey dawn,mourners 
began to assemble outside Victoria Station and to 
line either side of Buckingham Palace-road as far 
as the royal residence and the entrance to the parks. 
The early policeman was at his post at seven o’clock, 
only to find that he had already been forestalled by 
people,some of whom, it was said, had travelled from 
afar, aud had virtuallypassed thonightin the streets. 
From six o’clock onwards trains arriving at Victoria 
Station had poured a human tide into tho streets. 
From distant parts of Surrey, Sussex, and Kent, 
from suburbs near and remote, from working-class 
districts like Walworth and Battersea the people 
came in their thousands and swarmed in the 
thoroughfares. Would this tide never ebb? 
About nine o’clock—the hour at which all avenues 
of access across the line of route were stopped—iff 
slackened, but for more than an hour afterwards it 
still flowed on. Many were left behind—the 
trains could not take them—and many more 
were shut out from gazing on the solemn 
spectacle they had come to witness. By bight 
o'clock there was no standing room between the, 
station and the palace, and the good-natured 
policemen advised the people to go to the parks,' 
and told them the bost route by which thoy coulif ■ 
get there. 

Military and Police. 

How patient the crowd was and how decorous f 
Its every fibre seemed to respond to the sanctity 
of the occasion. It was a multitude of mourners, 
not, of sightseers, that stood there in tho scorching 
wind which almost chilled one to tho bone, 
and calmly, quietly waited. The wait must 
indeed have appeared long to those who 
had stood on the pavements since daylight,: 
but they had come prepared for a sacrifice, 
and ungrudgingly, uncomplainingly they mado it. 
By nine o'clock every window overlooking the 
station yard and in Buckingham Palaoo-road was 
filled with mourners. They Mood on the houso- 
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Tops, too, so that wherever one looked the eyi 
[tested ou men, women, and children dressed in] 
gjblnck, and with an air of grave expectancy in theii 
ces. Every building was draped in mourning 
>loura of purple and black—the purple prodomi-l. 
inting—with hero and there the simple initial; ' 

** V." on a groundwork of white. 

Soldiers march with steady tramp and take up, 

|-7 v their allotted places. The officer's word of com-' 

V' iuand rings out sharp and clear, but otherwise the; 
^tmosphere of stillness is unbroken. The policei 
inform up in close order along the pavement, butj 
their task to-day is simple, for there is no jostling 
.or pushing to be kept in check. In the vicinity ofj. 
the station they are all men of the B Divisicm, who 
> [[have a long day's duty before them, as they are toe 
betaken on to Windsor by special train so soon asj -, 

; the funeral procession shall have passed by. Thej 
■ troops here are mostly Grenadier Guards, but no 
I .sense of gaudy colour meets the eye, for the scarlet' 

| tunics are hidden beneath the dark overcoats, and! 
Heoldters and people alike look sombre and sad. 

'r\ -Further along the route, extended towards thej • 
palace and the park, are a detachment of the 2nd 
Dragoon Guards, a battery of Royal Horse Artillery, 
and some Bluejackets. 

Arrivals of Mourners. 

Ten o’clock has now struck,and arrivals of troops, 

V of distinguished foreign representatives, nnd ■of 
other mourners to join the procession are frequent. 

The 1st Life Guards ride down Buckingham Palace- 
road conspicuous in their spreading cloaks of red 
; nnd burnished helmets with white plumes. 

. They carry with them their regimental colour, 
with a crown of crape, .and as the standard) 
■bearer halts, one can read in the folds 
‘ jthe colour the words “ Peninsulu,” “Dottin- 
Jgen,” “ Egypt, 1882,” and other inscriptions 
[that bear witness to work well done for the 
[Empire. Sir Edward Bradford comes to satisfy 
[himself that everything is as it ought to be with 
|; • ;the police arrangements, and behind him follows n 
I (long array of foreign dignitaries in closed carriages.; 

| Theseare in turn succeeded by officers on horseback, 

^ all splendidly mounted. Major-General Henr; 

/ .-Trotter, commanding the Home District, rides u[ 

- .Landissaluted bythe officer commanding thecoinpany 
i! inf Grenadiers at the station entrance. The righ‘ 

I.'*: sleeve of this officer is empt y and is pinned aero* 

I .. jhis breast. Ho is the geueral’s son, who lost' 

_his arm in the service of his Queen in Southj 
Africa. Immediately behind General Trotter comes: 
TfijS* short alert soldier-like figure mounted on i 
-beautiful horse and bearing in his right hand thi 
aton of a field-marshal. The people know only tot 
-ell who he is, and in the excitement of tbt 
. Jmoment they give a cheer for Earl Roberts— 

1 *the one and only sound that hitherto has broken 
' ~ [the all-pervading stillness. The field-marshal; 

, - waves his baton in token of silence, and the crow d 
l ."iAs one man obeys him. 

]{he Funeral Music. 

The bands which are to play the funeral hymn; 
[have by now taken their stations in the centrt 
>f the roadway. The massed band of the Cold- 
,bream and Scots Guards is in front uuder Mr. 
Bogan. Behind are ranged the bands of the Royal 
Artillery under Lieutenant Zavertal, the Royal 
Engineers (Mr. Somners), and the Royal Marine 
Light Infantry (Mr. Wright). The Royal Artillery 
band, it has been arranged, shall start the slow and 
stately music with Chopin’s Marche Funibre. I 
After them will come the Engineers playing!” 
Beethoven’s Funeral March, the massed band of thej 
Guards, with side drummers, taking up the strains, 
of Chopin, while the Marines will repeat Beet- 
Jjjhoven’e music. This order is to berepeated through-; 

'i,ut the route to Paddington. Mr. Rogan has with 
ijahiioi thirty side drummers, and for the occasion lie 
: lima arranged a fine effect of muffled drums to' 
jl j^Chopin’s music—a crescendo, with an abrubtj 
[ending on the fall of the foot of the march- 
jlng men. The distance of the march from| 
ivictoria to Paddington is just three and a h 
jmiles, nnd careful calculation has been made 
the time to bo occupied, and how often each barn 
Jwill piny. Twenty-five inches is the regulation 
jtlength of pace, and the paces will be sixty 
minute. 

after eleven o’clock th e whispe r is passod round 
that the special train bearing its precious burdenli; 
now within the station. At this moment some-! 
thing happened which filled the mind with;. ■ 
ivorence and awe. The gloom of the morning] 
broken by a burst of sunlight. It was “ Queen'* 
[weather” once more. The Bun came forth at; 
;ho very moment that the mort al remains of the great ] 
leen were being laid on the gun carriage that was] 
bear the coffin through the serried ranks of her 1 , 
irrowing subjects. Everyone noted the omen. 

it was hut a momentary episode, for ere that 
, carriage had passed from the station an 
atmosphere of melancholy had again marked the 
icosion for its own. 

A flag signal now announces that all i3 in readi¬ 
ness for the sad procession to depart. The guards 
receive the order to present arms and then to 
^reverse. This impressive movement has scarce been 
(executed, the soldiers standing with bowed 1 ., 
heads and downcast eyes, as of those who are 
,bent beneath a burden of woe, when the first Mad 
itrain8 of Chopin's Marche Fitnihre are wafted 
o the ear. It is the Royal Artillery band 
imbodying in musical sound that which has so well 
|been described as *' a pitiable wailing, followed by 
donate appealing and sinking helplessness. ”j 
ft reflects the people’s own mental anguish, as they 
gaze on the coffin which now is borne in tbcir. 
[midst. Tears flow unchecked as they look on that 
ill, which hides from mortal gaze the earthly 
framework of the greatest spirit the generations of 
die Empire have known, gathered to eternal peace. 
Sympathy goes out in full mcaauretoliis Majesty the 
who rides in tho midst of a group of three— 
dVlliis august nephew the German Emperor on his 
®fct)rigbt and on tho left his well-beloved and solo 
surviving brother tho Duke of Connaught. Other 

f Kings and Princes ride behind, and the national 
heart is glad at the token their presence affords 
d the mourning of all nations for Victoria the 
;ront i. . troll beloved. Tho Royal Ladies passed 
|J»y in closed carriage*, tho Life Guards form up 
behind, and tho scono of eolemn pageantry is soon 
inded. 


ciontly remarkable, but it was rendered all the 
more striking by the fact that nearly all tho persons 
[composing tho stream were in black, while all those 
;whoso clothing was nob entirely of this sombre hue 
[showed some sign of mourning. Passing through 
■ Spring-gardens into the Mall, where the leafless trees 
i ' stood up gaunt and grim against a dull grey sky, 
and where the rime of the early morning frost was 
slowly dissolving under the influence of a moisture- 
iladen but still keen nnd nipping breeze, the way¬ 
farer whoso fuco was turned towards Buckingham 
Palace found other streams of foot passengers also 
’moving towards their late beloved Queen’s] ' 
, .London residence. At the Marlborough-gate the, 

‘ .[general traffic wa9 already stopped, and no one 
could pass towards St. James's without a special' 


[permit. Here one struck the route to be traversed i 
jsoine four hours later by the gun carriage hearing 
jthe body of the Queen. Police in considerable 
numbers were already in position across tho road¬ 
way, which was even at this early hour lined two ori 
- three deep with those who had come to pay their 1 
last tribute of respect to their dead Sovereign. , 
Familiar Yet Unfamiliar. 


A few stands had been erected in the gardens 
overlooking the Mall, their purple draperies having 
a curious appearance to eyes accustomed to the 
scarlet and blue hangings usually seen on such 
structures. A short walk through lines of quiet, 
solemn-eyed people brought 
. 'another familiar object in unfamiliar guise. 

.- One gazed along the stately front of Buckingh 
.Palace and wondered for a moment why it looked! 
ft jso strange anddead in tho grey morning light. But] 

; i ’the explanation was not far to seek. The 
‘ Jblinda of its innumerable windows being closely 
Irawn, tho palace had that peculiar sightless aspuetl 
which always renders the appearance of a house® g 
if mourniiig so depressing. Further ou, through®*] 
s....i,;—i— ,gnte, purple draperies hung on almost) 
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Vjevery house, while, in further token of mourning, , 
its wreath of laurel dr others ■ 


every lamp-post had its wreath of laurel Or others * 
evergreen leaves. Two or three small stuuds had] 
ibeen erected inside the palace railings facing tliei V 
thoroughfare which takes its name from tho gate, 
and here, after a time, one took up a position jt' ^ 
(from which it was possible to see a large extent of ■’ 
the right and die open 


[Buckingham Palace-road 

fepace before the front of the palace on the left. 
Spectators and TKoors. 

The pavement nearest the palace front was kepbs, 
dear of the general public, and here thore gra-fe 7 
ually assembled a great array of old soldiers atide¬ 
alers, some wearing the long red coat and the. • [■ 

; head-covering of the Chelsea Pensioner,^® 
the garb of tho Greenwich Pensioner, and| 
the less striking uniform of tho Corps of# 


Jommissionairos. Further on, in the Mall, were:' 
numerous naval and military officors in uniform, • 
find high officials of the Civil Service. Over a 
hundred and fifty cadets from the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, had places on the north side of 
, the Mall, ne«ar Marlborough-gate, while on the 
‘opposite side of the roadway were over two 
"hundred cadets from the Royal Military Academy,, 
JWoohvich. To the footways of Buckingham 
{Palace-road the general public had free access, 
Sal.ml the crowd thickened nnd thickened until 
• ^it attained very large proportions. At nine 
; ‘ Vclock spme of the troops from Aldershot, 


of girl* from the Guard#’ Home formocl a 
conspicuous feature. At half-punt ten Lord 
Roberts, in brilliant uniform nnd holding hi* ' 
bAton. rodo poet towards Victoria Station, 
accompanied by some of the gorgeously-apparelled 
foreign Attaches and the mombom of tho Head¬ 
quarters Start'. *$oon afterwards the mounted troops, 
who had been sitting still and stiff like statues, 
swung themselves out of the saddle, and stood easy 
by their horses' heads - no doubt lo the groat reliuf 
both of their steeds and themselves; then there was 
a period of waiting, the quietude being relieved 
only by the occasional passage of a carriage con-gfi 
taining some officer in foreign uniform or of a 
galloping Hussar signaller. At a quarter to eleven 
the Blues end Life Guards remounted, and the 
Dragoon Guards followed their exsmplo some ten 
minutes later. Major-General Trotter, accom¬ 
panied by his start', soon afterwards rode by 
to give a last look round. Then there was 
another long period of patient waiting. 

Impressive Scene. 

At a quarter past olevon, when it was expected 
that tho procession would start, all eyes were fixed' 


n hand, ? 




on the Hussar signaller, who, flag 
ing to pass on the order to march. Eight minutes 
elapsed before the signal came and was sent 
forward, and it was not till lmlf-past oloveu tlmt- 
the troops began to move. Very slowly and) 
steadily did thoy tile past. Following the Cavalry 
came tho Royal Horae Artillory, their perfectly- 
trained horses moving like clockwork figures, and 
their khaki-eolourud guns show ing up prominently 
against the grey overcoats of the foot soldiers, 
who stood like statues of grief, rifle muzzles 
downward, nnd arms folded on tho butts. 

The Marines an'd bluejobkets marched next.i 
Itheir arms reversed, aud their grave faces revealing, 
how real was the grief which their slow and solemn' 
pace was intended to indicate. The spectacle was 
,a most impressive one, and the mournful, set faces, 
of the people showed how deeply they shared the 
sorrow displayed by the men of the Navy. The. 
most profound silence was maintained, the steady; 
tramp, tramp, tramp of tho Marines and sailors on 
the freshly-gravelled road being the only sound¬ 
board. The foreign Attaches and the Head- _ 

quarters Staff went by utmost unheeded, for the 
mournful r! rains of Chopin s Funeral March nowy” 
began to make themselves heard, and the whiUfet 
silk pall covering tho Queen's coffin presently canny 
into sight. Then every man in the vast multitude}.- 
of spectators barod his head, and sadly and} - 
jin silence, many of them in tears, the’ 
|people gazed ou the gun-carriage ou which thet 
much-loved Lady who had so long shared the) 
nation’s joys and sorrows was being borne to her 
last earthly home. The men remained bareheaded - 
while the King and the other members of tho Royal, 
cavalcade moved slowly past behind the coffin, and; 
again respectfully doffed their hats us the carriages! .' 
Conveying Queen Alexandra and the Princesses," 
went by. 

The closing escort passed through Buckingham- ] 

• gate at about ten minutes to twelve, or twenty 1 .., 
minut es after the procession began ro move, and; t- 
very soon aftorwards great crowds of spectators • I 
had quietly dispersed. 


ST. JAMES’S PALACE. 













Departure of the Procession. 

There is an interval of anxious silence till just 





BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

Crossing Trafnlgar-square betwoen half-past 
Seven and eight o’clock on Saturday morning from: 
the Strand towards St. Jamos's-park one observed 
"i singular spectacle. A steady stream of pedes¬ 
trians—men, women, and children— was flowing, 
quietly and rapidly westwards, being continually 
luginented by side-current# from evory connecting 
toroughfare. At that hour such a sight wo* sufli- 


ywhite-holmetod and grey-coated, marched up audi 
formed lines on either side of the roadway in, 

'rent of the police, already stationed along thal: 
lidewalks. Then came the red-capped Reserve! 
Regiment of Hussars, most of whom passod avrayL 
round the curve after leaving detachment®' 
.teach street corner. The thoroughfare was now 
dear for the procession, and soon after half-past - ^ 

tho troops who were to form part of it took* 
up the stations assigned to them in this seotionj 
lof the route. Tlie head of the procession 
I of course, formed far ahead in Piccadilly, and tin 
people standing near Buckinghom Palace sa 
nothing of it. They, however, were able to set 
[roughly speaking, nearly half the troops who pri 
ceded the royal coffin to Paddington Station. 

[In the Mall were detachments one hundret" 
itrong of the Royal Lancasters, the Irisl 
: unids, tho 3rd Scots Guards, the 3rd Coldstreai 
iuards, the 1st Grenadiers, the Royal Engineers, 
nd the Royal Garrison Artillery. Behind thesi 
vas a battery of the Royal Field Artillery, whili 
ipposite tho front of Buckingham Palace we 
ipresentatives of the 21st Lancers,the 7 th Hussars, 
md the 2nd Dragoon Guards, all a hundred strong.' 
shind the Dragoon Guards, who extended 
iuckingham Palace-road, were the Royal Horst 
iunrds, the 2nd Life Guards, and the 1st Lift 
uards, with a battery of tho Royal Horse Artiller; 
.receding the Marines and bluejackets, whol 
:upied the post of honour before the Head 
quarters Staff. 

Demeanour of the People. 

Remarkably striking was the demeanour of tho 
pie. Those who have had any experience oft 
mdou crowds know that it is not their wont to 
ike their great occasions sadly. They sing, they • 
.Ugh, they chaff, thoy thoroughly enjoy the lively 
of the quick-witted among them, and eagerly] 

>n any occasion for uproarious merriment.!' 
ut Saturday's crowd was not on ordinary one. left 
, crowd of mourners, the sincerity of whose 
no one could doubt. Never in this genera-IHj 
has so quiet and subdued a multitude'.’■Jt.ji- 
gathorod together in the streets of London. 

—n the neighbourhood of Buckingham Palace there .... : j 
ffiwaa not a single sound of laughter except occa¬ 
sionally from one or two children too young to 
■' realise the gravity of the occasion. A ripple of 
whubdued cheering heralded tho approach andaccom-! 
‘•fpnniud the passago to Victoria Station of Earl. 
Roberts, but when one or two thoughtless persons 
again raised a slig ht cheer during tho actual passage 
of the procession it was at once indignantly 
hushed. 

Striking Sfbctacuw. 

From the stands in the palace grounds at 
Ruckingham-gate the view down Buckingham 
Palaeo-road was singularly striking. A broad 
band of blaok represented .the spectators on 
tho sidewalks, an edging of white being sup¬ 
plied by tho helmota of the troops lining tho 
road. Above showed the glossy coats of the Cavalry 
lmys, surmounted by the dark cloaks, blaok-plumed 
bm-8 helmets, and red and white lance peuuons of 
jthe Dragoon Guards. Beyond the red plume* of 
tho Blues furnishod points of bright colour, and 
•.till nearer Victoria Station the red cloaks of the 
Life Guards made a kind of dull blaze in tho road 
liko the glow of a dying tire. Above nil wore the 
evergreen wreaths on the lamp-posts nnd tho 
purplo draperies lining tho windows nud balconies 
of the houses. Acrons the roadway in the grounds 
of Wellington Barracks wore two standii, on ono 
of whioh the brilliant rod cloaks a numhen 
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Standing at the foot of St. James s-street on . 
Saturday and gazing up its wide vistn ono could not’ 
but recall to mind that bright June morning not • 
yjfour years ago when, amid the acclamations of her 
people, the Great White Queen, attended by Minis— 1 
ters of her dominions from tho uttermost parts oP i 1 
jthe earth, passed by to St. Paul’B, there to return. ” 

' .thanks to the Ruler of all for the blessings vouch¬ 
safed to her. On that great day of Empire no 
. more beautiful expression of the people’s overflow- 
ng joy aud gladness was to be found than 
St. James’a-atreot. A fairyland of roses and 
greenery, it formed a perfect setting for the magni 
fioent pageant, so rich in colour, so dazzling with its 
flashing arms nnd accoutrements, that symbolised 
the might of tho best-loved Mounrch the world has 
ovor seen. 

Unprecedented Crowds. 

The aspect on Saturday of tho steep approach 
that connects St. James’s Palace with Piccadilly 
eloquent of tho sorrow that fills the nation's 
heart. Sombre it looked in the grey and misty 
morning, and tho brightening of the day aoemed 
■ -'only to bring out in greater significance tho uni- 
, vernal mourning. True, tho flags flapping listlessly 
. at half-mast supplied a note of colour ; true, too, 

. that hardly a house but was decked in purple 
hues, ranging from deepest violet to light 
^heliotrope. No adornment of that kind, 
-however, could outweigh the effect of tho. 

' stupendous throng of people that assembled to pay 
* last tribute of respect to Quoen Victoria. Clad, 
tho groat majority, in deepest black they struck 
the keynote of the day. > One vast dark mass, they 
lined the long row* of windows in clubs and houses, 
they overflowed on to stauds and baleonies, they 
peered from eoigua of vantage on lofty roofs, they 
filled the pavements in dense ranks, a living pall 
of funereal black. No such crowd, whether n> 
regards character or number, has been seen in 
.London during tho presont generation. Such, nt 
any rate, was the opinion of an offioor of high raid, 
in the police force whoso experience dates back 




by that of innny other competent observers. 
Clearing the Wav. 


How soon people began to arrive ono cannot 
say, but ot seven o’olook, when tho police npponred 
on tho scene, already considerable crowds wore 
assembled, and the vicinity of the Palace soon pro- 
excoodingly nnimatod apoe.taole. Scat- 
holders began to tako their place# on tho stands on . 
the eastern side of the roadway from tho Park and 
on tho balconies overlooking Friary Court, troops 
• >wero marching to tnko up thoir station*, and tho 
Sstream of vehicle* and foot pitNKongar* proceedinif 
ftfrom the Park and Pall-nnill up 8t. Jame#'*-strect 
Woomed never ending. Rapidly, however, order 
jwos evolved from seeming chaos. Cordon* of'" ! 

C lieo and militnry wore drawn across Clove-, 
id-row nnd Pall-mall, tho Marlborough-gate 
Toadway was closed to oil but those entitled 
Ito pass, aud by half-past iiiuo o’clock everything 
[practically was clear. Tho solid phalanx of people 
on tho pavements had a double odging of police 
[and foot soldiers, and at point* of special pressure, 
King-atroot and Pall-moll, mounted troops 
ilso lent thoir niwimancc. In tho roadway at in¬ 
tervals were stationed the various bodies of men 
forming tho head of tho procession, whioh at a 
givon signal were to fall in and commence the 
[march to Paddington. Tho band* of the Royal 
Guards and 2nd Life Guards, which were in 
[the van, wero posted opposite Devonshire House, 
md farther down the street wo* the Colonial 
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At the Palace. 

The grout quadrangular space in front of the palooe 
was kept by threo hundred men of the E Division, 
under Superintendent Colo, nnd in front of tbi-i 
police was a long line of dark-coated troops- men 
from tho Royal Homo Counties Reserve, under the 
command of Colonel Iveysor, Major Wilson being 
second in command. Across Clevolnnd-row ono 
saw the scarlet cep# Mid military cloaks of the 
Royal Hussar Reserves, and occupying ths wsstern 
ooruer of the palace courtyard was a detachment of 
sixty cadets from his Majesty’s ship Britannia ,under 
Commander Travers, a body of Engineer students, 
with twoofficers, from Devonport being closeathand. 
Ranged in front of the palace were one hundred of 
the Royal Irish Fusiliers, tho “Faugh-u-BaHaghs," 
and near the Marlborough-gate were a few of tho 
Irish Guards and a little group of white-helmeted 
men consisting of Indian officer# under Colonel 
Martin (Deputy Adjutant-General in India) with 
Lieutenant Colonel Hawkins as A.D.C. Suddenly, 
a sharp order rang out, the Irish Guards and the 
Fusiliers inarched off, and for the next hour there 
was a continuous movement of troops to and fro, 
resulting in the squaro eventually being given up 
to the 4th Battalion of the Rifle Brigade, under 
Captain Knox. 

The Crowd Out of Hand. 

On the stroke of ten a little party of horsemen 
emerged from Piccadilly and rode down St. 
Jamos’s-street. It was the Hoadquarters Staff, 
with the Commander-in-Chief at its head, Carrying 
his field-marshal's blUon. As the crowd recog- 
niaed in the erect figure of the leader Earl Robort# 
they sooniod swept away by a great wave of enthu-f 1 ' 
sinsm. Hats were waved and cries of *' Bravo ”' 
and “Hurrah, Bobs" were raised. Tho little,' 
cavalcade drew up at the Marlborongh-gate, and 
was followed by the foreign military Attaches, 
whose brilliant uniforms formod a striking contrast 
to the sombre cloaks of the British military staff. 
After their departure a tedious wait ensued. Thor 
crowd meanwhile grew denser and denser, and pre¬ 
sently the shrieks of women were heard, tho lines! 
of police and military wavered, and at last broke, 
the people pouring into the main thoroughfare, 
busy scene ensued before order was restored, 
no sooner had this been done than the crowd 
jits bounds at the Jemiyn-atreet corner, and troopedfi 
. down towards the Colonial Corps. These at onci$ 
lent a hand in clearing the roadway, and by theii 
effort* and those of tho police tho people were soot 
marshalled into lino ouce more. For aomo tirni 
to come, however, there was a rapid passage to 
fro of St. John Ambulance partios boaring ol 
fainting women and others who hud suffered in tho: 
fray. 

The Last Farewell. 

It was not until within a few minutes of half¬ 
past eleven that the long period of waiting in thej 
cold, raw air came to an end. The sound of 
horse in rapid motion was heard, a signaller dashed] 
up from tho Park at full speed and made 
swift motions with his flag. Orders at once rang;] 
out along the line, the men fell into line, tho offi 
eers drew their swords, and tho soldiers keep¬ 
ing the route, with rifle muzzle resting onW. 
boot, leant forward in an attitude of deepest 
.sorrow. The troops in the procession then, with" : 
reversed arms, awaited the order to move 
Another signaller galloped up from the Park 
Piccadilly, and at 11.35, with slow and measured)Jr 
tread, the procession began to advance. No soundj 
ivas heard but the distaut booming of guns and the] 
steady tramp of feet on the gravelled roadway a# 
the long columns of Infantry filed past. These gave'' 
place to the Artillery, with a battery of khaki- 
!coloured field guns, and were succeeded by tho ‘ 
Cavalry, the 21st Lancers, with their scarlet 
and whitti pennons fluttering from theira 
lances, the Hussars and the Dragoon Guards, _ 
followed by the Household Cavalry. Another'^ 
battery of guns preceded the Marines and tho blue- 
Sjaokets—a splendid body of men—and then one saw ] 
the foreign military Attaches and the Headquarters £ 
Stuff. Tho sound of music began to be heard, and ] 
soon the air was filled with a flood of sound as thei' 
Royal Marine Light Infantry band emerged from 
the Marlborough-gate playing Beethoven’s Funeral 
March. The music ceased, the clock of the 
I’alnco struck twelve, and as the last clear 
notes fell on the ear there came a roll ' 
of muffled drum# from tho hand of the 
Royal Artillery, and then the profoundly moving; 
/strains of Chopin's Funeral March. A sadness fell! 
•m all hearts. Every head was bared, and in the' 
tense silenoe of deep emotion the people watohed 
their Queen pass before them for tho last time. 
'And so, amid the silent prayers and mute homage 
of her subjects, the great Queen was borne away, 
her coffin shroudod from view by the beautiful 
white pall so emblematic of the purity of her 
life, and bearing on it tho heraldic crown, the orb- 
and sceptre, insignia of tho land she loved so well. 

ALONG PICCADILLY. 

At a very early hour on Saturday morning the 
(multitudes began to converge on the line of route 
of tho procession. Soon after dawn tho dark-cladJ 
people were to be seen hurrying on iu groat 
mooses in the dim light through the draped 
streets, all bent on the same or mud; and *s 
one went to one's destination ono passed detseh- 
uicnte of Cavalry nnd Infantry, of mounted and 
foot polico, and in tho more open places bodies ofi 
troops resting until it was time for them to parade, 
their rifle# stacked in rows. None of us had ever 
liciforo soon London under so strange an aspect, 
recalled iu some Way sad thing# that ono had seen 
other land#, capitulated cities iu whoso street* 
were the soldier# of an Aruiy of Occupation, nud 
'whose dejected citizens had clothed themselves iu. 
black and hung the mourning draporios from their, 















habitations in tokon of a nation’s sorrow. 

At 8evon o'clock a groat numbor of people, for ' 
the most part decently dressed in black, only aj 
small proportion of the poorest perforce limiting 
thoir mourning to crapo on the sloeve, had collocted w 
Piccadilly and had began to take up thoir posi- 
'tions. Tho wintry morning, ohill and hazy and grey,, 
loomed to accentuate the note of mourning iu thtitjU 
itataly street drupud from end to end in purple and' 
[black, tho festoons waving slowly from oaoh balcony 
boforotho icy broczu.and Royal Standards half-mast 
high flying from thesurumit, of many of tho principal 
building#. Here as elsewhere the great wreaths of 
, ' (laurel depended from tho'lamps. In the centre ofy 
the street all the lamps and refuges had boon re¬ 
moved so oa to leave an unobstructed way for the ( 
‘procession. 

The Club#. 

Most of the clubs In Piocudilly opened thoir 
jdoors at half-past eight, and at that early hour 
jnumhets of the members had arrived nnd had; 
[secured plncos at tho windows and ovou on tho roofs.t 
Tho club platforms were occupied by Isdles, guontah 
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|for on tho previous day. The crowd in the street 
•gradually thickened and watched with quiet 
'interest the arrival of tho troops that were to 
guard this portion of the lino of route. Major - 
General Trotter, who waa in command of all the 
troops assembled in London for the day, and Sir 
| Ed ward Bradford, familiar figures to Londoners, 
iwore recognised by all as thoy rode occasionally 
down tho stroet to superintend tho arrangements. 
The representative Volunteer battalion*—the 2nd 
South Middlesex Rifles and tho 1st Middlesex Engi¬ 
neers—who wore to have tho honour of taking part 
iu tho proceesion and inarching at its head, paraded in 
Piccadilly, and prosented a very smart, and soldierly 
appearance. Tho Infantry of the Line that worn 
‘told off to keep this portion of the route were from 
•tho regiments of tho Thames Dietriot,while detach- 
'mento of the 10th Hussars were drawn across 
A1 bvmarle-street, Berkelcy-street, and the other 
streets debouching on to Piccadilly from the north. 
Tho Infantry wore their dork overcoats, no that to 
one looking across Piccadilly from tho club win¬ 
dows no glcsm of bright colour was visible to 
relieve the universal sombre tints of the aspect. 

Excellent Organisation. 

It soon booamo apparent that a orowd of un¬ 
precedented magnitude wae collecting in Piccadilly, 
and it Was as evident to those who had had some 
experience of great crowds that the authorities bad 
admirably planned and carried out their arrange¬ 
ments. There waa no hitch, no confusion on 
this part of the route. Every measure was taken 
exactly at the right time. Thus the carriage tratlic 
wum not interrupted at too early an hour. One could' 
drive into Piccadilly at half-past nine. The paraded 
Infantry did not extend to line either side of the 
street and koon the people back and the mounted 
troops were not drawn across tho side streets to 
.block thorn, until the right moment had arrived, and: 
then these movements were quietly effected with¬ 
out causing any inconvenience to the assembled 
people. One felt certain a* one watched the various 
rnanceuvresof trooos and police that somo master of 
organisation was responsible for the plan and details 
of theso Arrangements that worked so smoothly. 

As tho time for the arrival of the head of the 
’procession approached it become impossible to move 
through the closely-packed crowd. On each side 
of the street the troops, two deep, assisted by the 
'.police, hold the line of route. On tho south side 
the people twelve deep occupied the space between 
the troops and the railings of the Green-park. On 
the northern side the crowd was equally dense, 
while Albemarle-street and other side streets were 
choked with people, who obtained what view they 
could of the procession through the close barriers of 
the mounted troops. Beyond the railings of the 
Green-park there were not so many people collected 
as might have been expected, no doubt in conse¬ 
quence of the early hour at which the approaches to 
the park had been closed, but many boys had scaled 
the trees and obtained an excellent view of the 
procession from the branches. 

Attitude of the" Crowd. 

The crowd bohaved ae everyone expected it 
would. Its demeanour was grave, respectful, and 
dignified. Foreigners among us could entertain no 
doubt of the sincerity of the people’s grief. Hour 
nfter hour the people stood in tho cold wind, 
patiently, giving no trouble to the police. Only a 
low murmuring of voices was to be heard as men 
and women talked quietly, and it waa noticeable 
that if any thoughtless person ventured to laugh or 
talk in a loud voice stern faces wore turned on him, 
and this silent condemnation of his neighbours 
subdued his manner at once. Many of the people* 

. (occupied their time in closely studying the official: 
programme of the procession in the morning papers,, 
j so us to enable them to recognise at once each per¬ 
sonage or regiment as they passed by and each 
separate feature of tho long procession. 

•' At last, of a sudden, tho dull booming of a guu 
was distinctly heard. A hoarse murmur ran down 
the line of spectators, and then the crowd became 
Jjquieter than it had even beon before, waiting in 
suspense, listening to the solemn minute guns that 
announcod the approach of the procession. As the 
iprocession extended from Victoria Station to close 
'to Wokingham House the head of the procession, 
p waiting the order to advance, had long been in . 
view of those who occupied positions at the eastern 
end of Piccadilly. It was at half-past eleven that “ 
the signal came, and the bands of the Household 
Cavalry, with their gorgeous uniforms and trappings, 
began slowly to advance. The sharp orders of tho 
officers passed down the street, and the troops 
lining the . route presented arras, reversed - 
arms, and then rested with their arms reversed, 
to remain in that attitude, which is so keenly ex¬ 
pressive of mourning and which goes far towards • 
making the military so much the most impressive of 
all funerals, during the passing of the procession. 
Then followed the Volunteers, marching very : ■ 
slowly, with thoir arms reversed. And now there, 

< ‘fell a complete silence on that vast throng of spec- 
jtators. It waa an extraordinary and a most impres¬ 
sive stillness. Absolutely the only sounds to be 
heard were the slow uniform tramp of the soldiers 
and the solemn booming of the cannon at the 
■regular intervals. 

Tub Passi.no of the Procession. 

And so between the silent and awod people- 
many of whom were pale with their emotion, 
and some of whom were quietly weeping — that 
wonderful funeral procession, such as no man had 
ever seen before, with its sumptuous pageantry- 
the Kings and Princes of the earth riding in their 
gorgeous uniforms to do honour to tho greatest of 
earth’s Sovereigns who has passed—our magnifi¬ 
cent soldiery of all arms, both of tho Mother 
Country and of tho Colonies, many of them battle- 
scarred, and many, too, no doubt, soon to join ' 
their brothers beyond the sens in the long contest 
in which we are still engaged—the sturdy sailors of 
our .Navy—the mourning Queen and the Princesses 
—the great Renerals who had fought for the Queen 
they had known and loved — and that khaki-painted 
gun carriage that boro the coffin of her late Most 
'Gracious Majesty. It was a oeremohy without one 
false note in it—true, faithful, and dignified, as all 
who were spectators of it realised. As the procession 
passed down Piccadilly tho military bands played 
Beethoven's Funeral March, thrilling all with its 
beautiful strainsand therollfngof the muffled drums. 
There were somo in the crowd in whom tho 
emotional tension was so acute that they lost their 
sblf-restraint, so that their pent-up feeling* found 
relief in an earnest cry of "God Save the King " 
as King Edward VII. rode by. Earl Roberts also 
was occasionally received with acclamation ; but, 
such ill-timed though honest demonstrations wore 
always suppressed by tho murmur of other spec¬ 
tator* in tho neighbourhood, who felt that noise of! 

any description was out of place on this occasion. 

And so the procession passed Piocaditly, leaving Un¬ 
people awed and thoughtful. Their respectful and 
ditrpifled demeanour was not thrown off hastily. 


About half an hour after the procession had passed 
tho troops lining Piccadilly began to move off, and 
tho Inigo crowd to disperse slowly and in mo»th 
orderly fashion. It is regrettable that many 
people tore the laurel wreaths from the lamps, and! 
divided tho leaves among them, to bo carried home! 
and kept in memory of this day; but there was 
nothing disrespectful in the manner of doing this, 
and one can understand and almost sympathise 
with the motives of theso people. 

HYDE PARK. 

Hydo-park was tho centre .on which converged a 
larger number of people thaugalherod in any other 
part of the route on Saturday. From tho north, 
south, east, and west of the Metropolis they 
streamed incessantly for hours on foot os well as| 
by train, trnmoar, and omnibus. Many did not 
wait for tho dawn, but had taken up positions atl 
Hydo-park-oorner, tho Marble Arch, and iu thej 
park itself while it wns still dark. Some of 
theso were country people, who had left thoir 


homes late on Friday night so that they might join' 
in tho last affectionate tribute to their late. 
Sovereign. They ensconced themselves as snugly, 
as they could on the Park scats, and though the] 
night was bitterly cold they cheerfully bore tho 
hardship, recompensed by the anticipation of n 
position in the front row of spectators. A*{ 
morning dawned London began to pour itafi 
thousands towards the park. From seven o’clock 
till after ten every train from the southern 
suburbs was packed, tho space between the seats in 
every carriage being filled with people standing. 
The bridges across the Thames above Westminster 
were a sight to behold. Thousands crossed them 
in a never-ending stream, and all made their way' 
to Hyde-park, entering mostly by the Albert-gate. 
From «n early hour the gates at the Marble Arch 
and Hyde-park-eorner were closed except the I 
centre gateways, through which the funeral pro-[ 
cession passed, and which were kept by the lme: v - 
of troops. By eight o’olock, some four hours.-, : 
before the cortege was expected here, thej - 
people had lined both sides of the eastern: 
carriage drive tcu deep, and stretched in tho 
same, density through the gates at either end to 
Edgware-road and to Piccadilly. An hour befora 
Sir Edward Bradford, the Commissioner of Police,; > 
had ridden along the route, and had given orders 
for the carriage-way to be cleared. At the same 
time tho troops had taken up their positions. 

The Crowd at Marble Arch. 

At Hyde-park-corner the route was kept by 
gunners, while mounted artillerymen were drawn 
up from St. Geode's Hospital to the Park 3 
' railings on one side, and to the Wellington , 
Statue on the other, so as to prevent the pressure 
of crowds from these directions. Similarly at the 
Marble Aroh tho 2nd Life Guards were in position 
across Great Cuinborlaud-place, and tho Royal 1 
Horse Guards across the carriage road at the. .■ 
Marble Arch and across Oxford-street oast of that 
’ structure. By eleven o’clock tho pressure of the 
crowd hero was very great, and so far as one, '' 
could see down Oxford-street there was nothing, 
but a solid sea of humanity from side to 
aide of the wide thoroughfare. Earlier the - 
Central London Railway had been discharging 
.* train-load after train-load of passengers at intervals. '/( 
pf a few minutes at Marble Arch station, and .'J 
momentarily the vast crowd in Oxford-street was . 
'-dwelling. Fortunately the danger waa represented 
to the railway company in time, and thev then ran . 
their trains coming from either direction through 
this station without stopping. Still the incessant 
stream of humanity poured into Hyde-park. and 
every unit of it made for the line of 
route, hoping to find somo vantage point 
or loop - hole which would afford even a 
glimpse of the inspiring and solemn pageant whioh 
was soon to pass that way. By eleven o’clock 
some hundreds of thousands of people had wedged 
themselves into space stretching from the Marble 
Arch to Apsley-gate, and extending to the Park 
boundary on the eastern side of the route, and on 
the western side to a distance varying from 
fifty to one hundred yards. Only one out of a 
dozen in all that vast concourse could have 
seen more of the procession than a passing 
glimpse of a plumed helmet or the flutter of 
a pennon, but all heard the solemn funeral 
music, and those who could not see shared with 
their more fortunate brethren in the common 
feeling inspired by the passing of their dead 
Queen. 

flow the Crowd Waited. 

The rising ground around the Achilles Statue 
was eagerly taken advantage of. and this coveted 
spot was the first in the Park to be seized on 
by the people. Youths climbed the statue 
itsolf, while less agile ones found comfort¬ 
able seating room on the pedestal. Kiosks and 
failings were utilised to tho same end, while all 
along the way men and boys climbed to the highest 
tree-tops to gain a view. Some accidents occurred 
in this way, and also from the crush at tho Marble 
Arch, but they numbered little more than a score, 
»ud none was serious. Hyde-park-corner presented 
V;jau extraordinary picture of hushed humanity 
[shortly before the funeral procession came in sight. 
The space outside Apsley-gate was closely filled save 
where tho line was kept by the troops. The roof 
of St. George’s Hospital was crowded with 
npootators, as was also that of the opposite gate¬ 
way leading into the Green-park. From the draped 
balcony of Apsley House looked down a group of 
spectators all clad in the deepest mourning. 
Stretching away through the park was the black, 
silent crowd, grave and well ordered. Long 
before the funeral procession passed there were 
occasional jokes at the expense of the tree- 
climbers, but no roughness nor horse-play marred 
the reverential aspect of the throng. Inside 
the troops keeping the line at Apaley-gafce were 
stationed on one side the boys of the Duke of 
York's School with draped colours, and facing them 
five hundred boys of the Royal Naval School, 
Greenwich. So the crowd waited till the first 
minute gun, fired by tho battery of Artillery at the 
Serpentine, told them that the sad but glorious 
procession had started from Victoria Station. There 
was a murmur of expectancy, and thenceforth there 
was nothing to relieve the strained feelings of the 
'crowd save when their attention was momentarily 
^diverted by the passage of some men of the Ambu¬ 
lance Corps carrying to a place of safety a man or 
woman who had fainted in the orowd. 

Arrival at Hyde-park. 

Before it was expected the people inside Apsley- 
gnte were made aware of the approach of the pro¬ 
cession just before midday by the arrival of Sin,; 
[Edward Bradford. Then came the head oljiijj 
(the military display, but while at other times 
.tho London crowd would gaze with interest and 
Udmiration on the soldiers of the Empire, the dazzle 
and glitter of military uniforms and richly-! 


'capariauned chargers seemed on this occasion to 
[arrest their attention but little. All woro on 
grossed in tho one anticipation ; thoy knew that 
in a few moments they would bid farewell to all; 
that was mortal of their good Quoon Victoria., 
and so it was to tho martial funeral car with it*j., 
regal arrangement that all thoughts wore bent,. 

V - : ’•ill oyee were turnod. In more than one portion of. 

. the crowd a* the stately pageant wont by a half-i 
suppressed cheer was raised for tho Commandor-in- 
Ohiof, and a liko outburst occurred when the 
Colonial troops wero passing, but these thoughtless 
ebullitions woro repressed in a moment, and 
profound respect and sadness were agaiu 
visible on every face. As tho head of 
tho procession come in view tho military were 
quietly called to attention, and as the gun 
carriage, with its venerated burthen, approached,, 
the men stood at ease, with arms reversed and, 
heads bowed. All heads were bared among the 
spectators, nud the people gazed reverentially on 
the coffin which was bearing Queen Victoria on her 
lost pilgrimage. Chopin’s grand and solemn 
strains reverberating over the sward were punc¬ 
tuated by the sod boom of the minute gunn from ' 
the Serpentine and woke a responsive chord iu the 
hearts of the thousands who filled the park. Then 
the crowds began to slowly melt and bent their . ' 
steps homewards, conscious that they had per¬ 
formed the last sad duty of a faithful people. 


EDGWARE-RD. TO PADDINGTON. 

North and north-west of the Marble Arch the; 
street* and open plnoes traversed by the funeral 
procoasion of Queen Victoria are not of nn inspir¬ 
ing kind. Neither in architectural display nor in| 
their appeal to the associative faculty do they en-j 
courage or exhilarate in ordinary circumstances; 
tho pen of the descriptive writer. And yet no 
exorbitant claim was made on the imagination loj 
invest thorn with dignity and pathos on that his¬ 
torical day when the Tmntal remains of the 
greatest Sovereign in the world were followed to[ • 
their last resting-place by a train of princely* 
mourners. The grey light of tho February morn¬ 
ing, which the shy sunbeams vainly tried to pene¬ 
trate, had a solemn fitness of its own, and the 
homely shop-fronts of the Edgware-road stood up: 
and “took the morning ” with no dim sense of the 
sublimity in which they too had a part. It felt 
with reconciling power on the sordid gardens of 
those twin rows of lodging-houses, whioh their' 
inhabitants designate Oxford and Cambridge- 
terrace, but the police call Boundary-road, though 
their name is Grand Junction-road. “ This Cityi 
now doth like a garment wear the beauty of the 
morning,” and, sombre though tho garment was, 
and mean though the aspect of its wearers, of these 
streets likewise the true poet might have exclaimed, 

• |“ Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
a sight so touching in its ffikje6ty.’' For 
majesty, one felt, was not solely dependent 
on the outlines of palaces and domes. Here, 
too, was majesty in its kind, the majesty of 
democratic woe, the majesty of a silent crowd of> 
working men and women in black clothes, standing 
hour after hour in the bleakness of the season and'!' 
of their sorrow, to pay the last tribute of reverence 
nnd love to the type of unselfish womanhood. It; 
was the silence that struck one first and last. The 
trees on the edge of Park-lane and Marble Arch 
were held even in their highest branches by 
men, whose awkward positions and unaccustomed 
perches would have drawn on them at another 
time tho ready chaff of cockney wit. But- 
nothing of the sort occurred, and on the pavement 
itself those acquainted with the temper of a London 
crowd listened in vain for the quips and quirks; 
which commonly serve on such occasions to beguile; 
the interval of waiting. Evou when the procession 
passed by—to anticipate the narrative for a moment 
—and a faint sound of cheering arose to greet the 
well-known figure of Earl Roberts, the people 
themselves suppressed their own applause, and a 
sibilant “ s-sh, s-sh ” restored the reign of unbroken 
silence. In silence unbroken, from eight o’clock!'. : 

•park 


awaited the passing of the Queen. 

The Gathf.rino of the Masses. 

The public was astir before the troops. The day 
wns still new when the streets began to fill with the 
advance guard of those insignificant units who com¬ 
posed in the aggregate the grandest of all the 
knournete at Queen Victoria’s bier. By half-post! 
eight from the Marble Arch to Paddlngtou the 
pavements were already lined six doop, and anj 
hour later, when the police and soldiery had! 
settled in their allotted stations, when roofs and: 
windows and stands were filled with thej 
tenants who had reserved them, it was next to! 
.possible to creep along the narrow line ofj 


progress which the authorities tried to keep free for, j. 
wayfarers till the last practicable moment. Along 
tho terraoos from London-street to Edgware-road: 
wooden tier* of seat* had been hastily erected, 
and there people with their newspapers and sand- 
wich-bags sat shivering under rugs and wraps. In. 
Edgware-road itself the houses wero black with 
human figures, and here, too, some attempt had 
been made to decorate the scene by a less 
unrehearsed effect. The lamp-posts, here as 
elsewhere, were adorned with purple-ribboned 
wreaths, and strips of purple drapery, some 
with appropriate legends in white letters, were 
hung along the balconies or across the fronts. Tho 
most conspicuous objects, perhaps, were the purple 
pagoda at the corner of Connaught-place and Edg¬ 
ware-road, and the inscription on purple ground 
displayed byLordBrassey’shouseopposite, which ran: 
“In loving memory of onr revered Sovereign, who is 
sleeping in peace—perfect peace.” But dense and 
decorous though thecrowd was along these approaches 
to Paddington, the thickest mass was to be found in 
Great Cumberland-place and on the eastern side 
of Marble Arch. Here, in the space outside the 
Arch, the troops and police described a symmetrical 
and sweeping curve. Lancers guarded the entrance 
from the Bays water-road, and the mounted Life 
Guards in their cloaks added a touch of colour as 
they broke the tide of billycocks and black bonnets 
pressing persistently from Oxford-streot and 
Great Cumberland-place. Iti front of the 
Life Guards were reservists on foot, and be¬ 
hind them the police, good humouredly 
pushing tho throng back by sheer weight of 


numbers. It was hero that moat accidents occurred.; 
and tho swift services of tho Ambulanco Corps 
stationed opposite the clook at Marble Arch wer< 
frequently requisitioned by fainting or frightened 
women drawn out of the press. Towards eleven 
.o’clock the crowd in those parts beoame more' 
restive : some shrieking and groaning were heard . 
there wns a more concerted onrush from 
tho roar, possibly on the part of rowdies 
pressing westward down Oxford - street, and; 
soon after that hour tho impact was relieved by; 
admitting a portion^ of the crowd thresh the ranks- 


»nd hustling them through the Park gate* V 
tribute themselves in it* open spaces. The li 
of constables, Life Guardsmen, and soldiery then 
closed up «gnin fifteen or twenty deep, 
effectively preventing the chance of future inter-W 
ruption. Excopt for this disturbance, and 
« similar but more trivial incident 
corner of Bryeneton street and Kdgware-r 
tho crowd, which had now strnllen to cnorn 
proportions, was thoroughly orderly and w«ll d 
posod. The Mayor and Corporation of Marylobnne. 
surveying tho scono in their searlet robes from thej 
Borough Council stand at the end of Nutford-placv, 
must have been well oatiafied with the demos 
jof their constituents, and Sir Edward Bradford and 
the Assistant Coramuaionor, accompanied by four ( 
mounted policemen, when they rode through thej 
Marble Arch in advanoo of the procession at «b 
half-past eleven, mint have been completely © 
tented with the working of their excellent arrauge-j 
meats. 

The Pasbinc of the Queen. 

For tho expected time hod now come, 
minute guns lmd been booming sinco noon aftei I 
eleven o'clock, adding their dismal nnd inexorable 
monotony to the gloom of Nature and of men'.- 
hearts. Their solemn sound scemod to emphasise 
tho very coldness of tho wind, tho very bareness of I 
the trees. There was no escaping that effect. n<vy I 
evading their regular summons. One saw men | 
waiting for the “boom,” and, as it fell on their 
[ear*, one saw them shiver and grow graver. The 
' silence that had been noticeable becnmoopprcssivo,»>- 
the dreadful heralds of the Queen's lost journey, 
repeated their insistent call. And slowly, with the 
approach of noon, the clouds gathered more heavily 
iu Heaven ; the wind blow more sullenly from the 
Park round the corner of Edgware-road; men; 
turned up the collars of their overcoats, women! 
felt for their handkerchiefs, and one felt that it bad 
not been inappropriate that tho Queen, who waa 
crowned in tho pride of youth in the loafy month 
of June, ahould bo buried in tho honour of old age 
beneath a chill February sky. The stately requiems 
of poetry preceded in one's thoughts the approach¬ 
ing funeral marches : 

'■ Lead out lb* pageant: tad and tlow, 

A» fit* an uni venal woe, 

Let the long, long procceeion gn. 

And let the Borrowing orowd about It grow,* 
and sadly and slowly, indeed, with the sorrowing 
crowd about it, the long procession wound its way 
through the Royal Gate of the Marble Arch, down 
the silent lines of soldiers standing with arms 
reversed, and past tho concourse of a mourning 
multitude, too much moved almost to see clearly : 

" Huh, the Dead March wail* in the people's ear*: 

The dark crowd move*, and there are sob* and tear*.” 
and tears, in truth, there were os tho gun carriage, 
fraught with a burdeu so unspeakably precious, came 
«t last into sight—easy tears in tho eyes of the 
emotional women who watched it, and unwonted 
tears wrung from hard-visaged men, who wero 
not ashamed to shed them. For, deek and 
drape it as one will, mortality cannot look 
on n coffin without emotion ; and because 
the crowd in these middle-class districts was 
a homely middle-class crowd it did not search’ 
for language appropriate to the dues of the royal j 
dead. "Here she comes, poor dear I’’was the* 
commonest expression, consecrated by a broken- 
sob. ‘‘You are so alone on that terrible height." 

Lord Tennyson once said to hi* Royal Mistress ; 
but one felt that, in this last, sad hour, th*i 
terrible loneliness was bridged. The sight of hen 
coffin was irresistible : it appealed direct to one's 
common humanity. Homely women in thestreet wept 
for the grand Queen-Mother, whom not all her 
dignities and powers, not the love and lives of all 
her subjects which she held in the hollow of her 
hand, had saved from the common fate. She 
was dead, and they mourned her, and, more that^ 
ever before since the night of the 22nd of January, 
they realised, as the slow procession moved through 
those humble streets, that Death, which had struck 
at the Queen, had crowned her in the heart.* of all; 
her subjects: 

“ Uplifted high in heart and hop* are we, 

Until w* doubt not that for one *o true 
There muit b* other nobler work to do.” 

The Procession, and After. 

There was little more to see, little room left for 
other thoughts. After the procession had gone by! 
one man would say to his neighbour that his 
Majesty King Edward VII., who rode-a pace or 
two ahead of his Imperial nephew aud Royal 
brother, “ looked every inch a King." For this, 
be it repeated, was not a crowd which picked its 
words from a wide vocabulary, but, as far as could 
be judged from its sparse utterance, it admired) 
the bearing of its King os he followed, closely 
nnd reverently, in the wake of his venerated 
Mother. Save for the slight attempt at cheering 
when Earl Roberts first appeared through the 
arch, none of the mourners was greeted with 
tokens of popularity ; but one could not help 
wondering how, in happier circumstanoes, the 
German Emperor would have been received by 
his many admyers in London. His MajestyV 
countenance was immovable, bis eyes wero llxed| 
straight in front, nf him, and no gesture nor flicker 
of tho eyelids betrayed that a single thought was 
straying from the symbol of the solemn duty which 
brought him hurriedly to Osborne from th<i 
Prussian festivities a fortnight ago. It was hard! , 
to behove that that immobile face could light! 
up with interest and humour, chat behind that! 
adamant brow was the most active brain in Europe, 
[that the stately horseman wns at once the resolute 
ruler of n great nation and the sorrowing grandson of 
the Queen whoso boroavementhe was mourning. But 
as ho rode through London on Saturday by the side 
of his Majesty the King ono remembered that he 
represented the Into Queen’s first-born child, than 
ho filled with royal dignity nnd filial affection thoj 
plnco taken in Juno, 1H87. by his fnther, the thou 
Crown Prince, and tho late German Emperor. Tli« 
Kings of the Hellenes nnd of Portugal received! 
their share of attention, and the King of tho 
Belgians could plaiuly be soon in the second; 
carriage, though her Majesty Qnc*n Alexandra and 
the rest of tho Royal Ladies woro too thickly! 
veiled to be visible to tho curious eyo. Anda 
so, through tho living walls of sorrow, tlta \ 
oonego moved from the Marble Arch to. 
Paddington. The first officer of the Headquarter 
Staff emerged through tho gate way of th e Aroh at, 
noon punctually, and the last member of the closing 
escort passed through at ten minutes to one. After! 
that there was nothing to do but to march off the 
troops, which was effected in perfect order and with 
commendable swiftness, and to assist the gradual 
dispersion of tho crowds by closing the approaches! 
to the Park, thus rendering impossible a conglo¬ 
meration of the north crowd witji the south. 


THE SIDE STREETS. 


The moat touching tribute to the dead Queen on* 
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Saturday was the great multitude of people who 
filled the side streets and had no possible chance' 
of seeing the procession. As soon as it was light, 
tone by one, and with the utmost quietness, the 
people Bled along the thoroughfares. Holborn and 
Oxford-strcot formed long lines of peoplo taking up 
both pavements. Thoro was no haste nor noise— 
vtimply a vast concourse of people who could 
hot stay at homo on tho day when the great Queen 
was to be buried, and who meant to got as near as 
possible to tho royal bier. And as they approached 
[the Marble Arch it was quite obvious they could 
. .jnot got within eyesight of the procession. Tho 
Life Guards in their white plumes and scarlet 
'cloaks could be seen, and the gates closed which 
should shortly open for the last time to Queen 
Victoria. Rut the stream of people still continued 
and overflowed into the side streets. Men and 
women and children waited in silence for the 
[passing of the Queen. It mattered not that 
I they could not hoc the procession that followed 
jhor to tho grave. There was a preseueo in the 
»ir that subdued all things to seemly quiet¬ 
ness ; and wheu the minute guns proclaimed the 
.mgast passing of the Queen to the grave through 
,tho silent multitudes who stood uncovered in then 
last farewell it needed not actual eyewitness to 
(make one conscious of the deep solemnity of the 
'moment. 

Waited tor They Knew Not What. 

But tho most extraordinary feature of the crowds 
which filled the side streetswas the manner in which 
ithoythronged to all points ofvantag«,though nothing 
[could be seen from thorn. They stood and listened 
Jia though it were possible to hear the tread of the 
horses that carried their royal burden through the 
capital. Old women and old men stood with wiet- 
(ful eyes and waited, waited for they knew nor 
what. The Queen was passing away from her 
people, and a great sorrow rested op those who had 
never seen her and yet had loved and honoured 
her for so many years. Everyone, too, had some 
outward sign of mourning. The poor who had 
not been nble to purchase new garments for the 
occasion wore crapo and purple. No one was so 
poor but that he or she found it possible to wenr 
mourning for the great Lady whom they loved. In 
decent procession, talking quietly, as though they 
occupied the ante-chamber to the dead, men and 
women walked up and down the side streets. 
1'horo was a feeling that generations yet anborn 
would speak of this day as one of the greatest in 
iiistory, and everyone seemed to wish in a humble 
way to be worthy of it. 

Is Honour or her Blessed Memory. 

Had some foreigner who knew not what had 
pecurred visited London on Saturday he would have 
felt that the nation was doing high honour to some¬ 
one ; he would have known that some tremendous 

J ibing was happening simply because of the be¬ 
haviour of the people. Everyone was consoioua of 
he greatness as well as the sadness of the occasion. 
But there was no excitement. Under God's 
. sky and in His sunshine the people stood and gave 
farewell to a beloved Monarch. They knew that 
sho regarded them not, that her name was all of her 
{that remained to them ; but they were conscious of 
her greatness and of the greatness of the Empire 
/which arose to its present height during her reign. 

!And so there was that wonderful propriety of mien, 
that decent orderliness, which made London on 
Saturday worthy of Queen Victoria in her last 
passing. 

PADDINGTON STATION. 

The scene at Paddington was from the early 
morning one of much animation, yet. there was no 
•noise, no jarring note to mar tho universal expres¬ 
sion of grief. Here, as at other termini, crowds 
ipoured into London, all dressed in black, and oven 
where the working men were unable to afford new 
clothes they wore a crape band on the arm in token 
-of their share in the universal mourning, while 

f i or child had at least a black hat. From 
thampton came the Queen’s Company of' - 
Grenadier®, tho stalwart Guardsmen who had 
t watchandward over the remains of theirdearly- 
>d Mistress in her island homo near Cowes, and 
jthoy with their colour, still cosed in black and with 
crape bands, went on to Windsor to once more 
[form a guard of honour. Then, too, there were on the 
departure platforms numbers of persons on the way 
jio tho royal borough, obeying the royal command 
to be present in St. George’s Chapel, as well as the 
ihutnbler citizens desirous of paying thoir last 
tribute of respect in the streets beneath the stately 
jcastle. On the arrival platforms, No. 8 and No. 9, 
were drawn up the trains which wore to take the 
principal mourners and the casket containing all 
/that was mortal of the groat and good Queen. On 
[the left hand side was the usuaI royal train, built 
for her late Majesty in her J ubilee year. 

The Royal Train. 

It was composed of a drawing-room saloon in the 
Centre, with six other saloons, three on either side, 
'and tlie usual guards' vans. The engine wan the 
, Royal Sovereign," which has often brought the 
Queen to London. It was now taking her body 
on its last railway journey, this being the first 
time that a British Sovereign has been drawn to 
its last resting-place by rail. The central saloon, 
used as a drawing-room by the late Queen, had 
been transformed into a chaptlle uMente. The win¬ 
dows wero covered with white silk, to match the 
.upholstering of the car, and bands of purple silk 
marked out each panel. In the oantro, screwed to 
the floor, wo* the bier, raised to a height of about 
[ lift. Bin., and covored with purple doth. Over the 
platform was spread a crimson carpet, extending 
Warty tho whole lengt h of tho train, while benked 
.up in front of tho mortuary car wero white 
flowers, palms, and ovorgreons. The same device 
(gwas utilised lo screen the entrance to the subway. 
On tho other platform was tho train for the suites 
and for the envoys of Powers who took no 
share in the procession through London. The 
[roadway was carefully sanded, and towards the 
[entrance wore erected several large stands. Usually 
.{these are covered with crimson, but on this ooca- 
sion, in obedionce to the wishes expressed by the 
..{King, whito and purple were used. Along the wall 
Iwas hung a wide crimson doth almost the whole 
{length of the station, over which were festooned 
while and purple draperies. Tho inclined approach 
{to tho carriage-way, usually covered with adver¬ 
tisements of all kinds, was now cleared of them 
. and the wall painted a dull tens cotta colour. 
Arrivals. 

; Those who were privileged by tickets granted by 
f&he railway company began to arrive early, 

S hough not requested to be in their places till noon. 

'he station itself waa dosed to the public, and no 
* trnins came into it between cloven o'clock and the 
departure of the royal cortege. Each and every 
•mo of those who came were clothed in deep mourn¬ 
ing. and as the seats filled they presented a vej* 


sombre aspect. Even the arrival of che guard of 
honour did not give any colour, for tho men of the 
Royal Marines wore their overcoats, nearly black, 
find their colour was draped in black. Memory 
carried ono back to a day last spring when her late 
Majesty, desirous of rejoicing with her loyal sub¬ 
jects at the relief of Mafcking and Ladysmith, 
travelled to London and received in this very 
station the foretaste of the enthusiasm with which 
her capital always greeted her, but which was 
then of a character even more fervid than usual. 
[Then bunting fluttered from the rodf, then 
ladies, in light liued and dolicato dresses, waved 
handkerchiefs, and men cheered themselves 
hoarse. Now, tho same love which prompted that 
i>utburnt had exactly the opposite effect, and 
the joy Of those days was turned to gliefj 
and sorrow. About a quarter past eleven 
the first of tb* foreign delegates began to arrivo. 
Thune were Bulgarian officers in gorgeous uniforms 
of blue, coverecLwith grey overcoats, the headgear 
feeing white and grey astrachan caps. Shortly 
after came the Persian Minister, General Mirza 
Mahomincd Ali-Khan, Abwes-Saltaneh, in full 
uniform, with the green sash of the Lion and Sun 
across his breast. By noon, at which hour General 
Trotter, in command of the Homo District—who 
had control of the arrangements—paid a visit of in¬ 
spection to tho station, the scene had become very 
unimated. Officers of different nationalities in full 
uniform stood and talked together j the kepi and 
the bearskin, the helmet and tho busby, tunics of 
vivid hues, nodding plumes of all kinds, mixed and 
tnovod. Among these groups were the Earl of 
Denbigh, Colonel the Hon. C. Eliot, the Hon. S. 
Greville, and other officers attached to the foreign 
missions. Soon a truok was brought in bearing 
the wreaths which had travelled from Cowes on 
bosrd the Alberta, most of them in the shape of an 
anchor of white flowers with a cable of violets 
round the arm, these having been sent by the four 
great naval homo commands. These wreaths were 
placed in the mortuary saloon by the royal ser¬ 
vants, who wore their scarlet liveries with a band of 
crape round the arm. 

Head of the Procession. 

It was half an hour after noon before the stab 
officer heading the funeral cortege entered the 
station. On other occasions the roar of thousands 
of loyal throats would have heralded his approach, 
[but now be entered almost unobserved, and it was 
'not until the red cloaks with their gold braid and 
the black velvet caps of the bandsmen of the House¬ 
hold Cavalry came down the incline that those 
present became aware that that for which they 
waited was approaching. The clatter of the horses' 
{hoofs was succeeded by the heavy tramp of armed 
linen slowly marching. They were Volunteers, with 
arms reversed. Right well they marched, but the 
variety of uniforms was lost owing to the fuot that, 
by a wise order inspired by the probability of 
danger to health owing to exposure to the early 
tmorning chill, all the men wore greatcoats. Slowly 
but steadily and surely the column marched on. 
Now and again the Infantry gave way to Cavalry, 
whether of the Guards, the Regulars, or the 
yeomanry ; Militia followed Volunteers, a Scottish 
regiment preceding a Welsh and an Irish an English 
battalion, while a large body of colonials, ail of 
whom have served their Queen, and not a few of 
whom showed signs of the dangers and perils they 
had encountered, preceded them. Here were men 
from all parts of the globe, sturdy sons of Empire, 
who had always looked to the late Queen as 
tbeir Mother, and now took part in her obsequies. 
Australia and Canada, India and the Cape, all 
were represented, and through them thousands and 
millions of people of our own blood grieved and 
sorrowed with us. The various departments of the 
military Service, representative units of half a dozen 
Line battalions, the Guards, to whom Queen 
Victoria's presence was more familiar than to any 
other of her regiments, though not more dear, the 
Artillery, all were present. And so the long line 
passed on and through the station, every head 
being turned to that saloon with its purple dome 
in which the coffin was so soon to be placed. The 
rumble of the Artillery caissons gave way to the 
clatter of Cavalry, as Lancers, Hussars, and 
Dragoons came by, and the pace was accelerated so 
as to keep the station as clear as possible. Then 
with a awing and a precision which in other 
circumstances would have earned them a hearty 
cheer, came the Marines and sailors, followed by 
the Military Attaches at the Court of St. James, 
whose varied and brilliant uniforms seemed to 
dazzle the eyes. The Headquarters Staff of the 
Army preceded the Oommander-in-Ohief, Earl 
Roberts, who carried in his right hand his field- 
marshal’s b&ton. 

The Royal Coffin. 

The massed bands followed, that of tho Royal 
Marine Light Infantry leading. As they entered 
the station one of tho Guards’ bands was playing that 
expression of griof eternal yet not despairing, Beet¬ 
hoven’s Funeral March. Then appeared the Duke of 
Norfolk, Earl Marshal, followed by the Gold Sticks 
and Silver Staves and the Aides-du-Camp. Every 
head now uncovored, and many women shed tears 
as the royal coffin, on its gun carriage, the 
muzzle of tho gun just showing beneath the pall, 
came slowly down the incline. The gorgeous 
state uniforms of tho postilions wore paused by, 
the caparisoning of the splondid horses was un¬ 
noticed, all eyes wore fixed on that caskot in which 
repose the remains of one who as woman, more even 
perhaps than Quoon, was dear to all. The heavy 
white silk pall with tho Royal Arms embroidered in 
oooh corner, a work of lovo to tho hands that de¬ 
signed it and carried it into execution ; the silken 
Royal Standard from one of the royal yachts, the 
Orbs and Sooptre, the Crown and Insignia of the 
Garter, all were noticed as slowly, mournfully, 
the cortege passed on and stopped opposite the 
mortuary aaloon, where the guard of honour pre¬ 
sented arms and tho colour wits lowered. None 
noticed tho stalwart non-commissioned officers oi 
the Guards and Household Cavalry who wero to 
remove the coffin, none marked tho Equerries, 
faithful servants of her lato Majesty, but followed 
with hearts and eye* that casket. But a Royal 
Standard, borne by a non-commissioned officer, 
announced the King. His field-marshal’s uniform 
covered with a greatcoat, he rode a little in ad- 
. [vanco of hia royal brother, the Duke of Connaught, 
on his left, nnd hia Imperial nephew, the German 
Emperor, on his right. Behind them followed a 
galaxy of royalty in brilliant uniforms, but soon all 
had dismounted and gathered around the gun 
carriago on which lay that which all hud come to 
honour. Officers representing regiments of the 
German Amiy.Vnarked by their long grey military 
greatcoats, equerries, outriders, preceded the six 
closed carriages from which alighted the Queen and 
her royal daughter, the King of tho Belgians, and 
the three surviving sister* of King Edward, hi* 
three sinters-in-law, tho Duke of Cambridge, 


Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, and Viscount 

Wolsoley, all in full uniform an field-inarahals. 
Ladies of the Household of tho late and present 

Queens. ^he Last Scene. 

Soon the Equerries had lifted the pall, end the 
stalwart Guardsmen took tho coffin shoulder high 
through a double row of royal personages and 
foreign envoy* all of whom stood at the salute, 
the band meanwhile playing Chopin’s Funeral 
March, the troops saluting, the muffled drums roll¬ 
ing. It was an impressive scene, one which will 
live in the memory of those privileged to witness 
it. Then the group of brilliant uniforms dissolved, 
all entered the train, and tirat that containing 
tho suites and some foreign representatives slowly 
steamed out of the station, without a whistle, with¬ 
out a cry from a guard, without the slamming of a 
door. The band now took up Beethoven's 
Funeral March, and five minute's later the royal 
train, in obedience to the signal given by tho 
waving of a flag, steamed away at n pace not ex¬ 
ceeding four miles an hour. Every royal postilion 
and footman, every soldier and officer, every 
civilian saluted it ns it stole out, gliding noiselessly 
over the rails. And still the doleful dirge of the 
band continued, still the muffled drums rolled 
till, rounding the curve, the train disappeared 
from sight . London had taken its last adieu of its 
beloved Queen, who had reigned in its heart foi 
three generations, and whom it cannot, will not 
forgot- 

AT WINDSOR STATION. 

Much hustle and passing to and fro, with * 
marked absence of excitement, occupied tho fore¬ 
noon at the Great Western Railway station. None 
seemed to forgot that the Gracious Lady who had 
passed through so many, many times, always with; 
u heartfelt God-speed at parting nnd with the most 
affectionate and respectful welcome on returning,, 
would for the final time cross the platform to her 
last home. There was much to be dune in tho way 
of preparation, but it was done silently and sadly. 
After ten o'clock few |Hirsoits wore allowed to enter, 
the station from the town, and the “Sunday ser¬ 
vice "of iuooming trains brought a less number of 
visitors than waa expected. At eleven o’clock 
the railway officials cleared the whole station of all 
but those whom duty required to bo present. By 
permission of the railway authorities, represented 
by Mr. J. Morris, the courteous assistant super¬ 
intendent of the liue, a corner hard by the snol 
marked for tho gun-carnage to pause waa allotted 
to a few representatives of the Press. Special 
trains now bugau to arrivo bringing official per¬ 
sonages for the procession or invited guests for the 
castle. One of the first to obtain uotioe brought 
the Yeomen of the Guard in quaint gorgeous 
uniform, some for duty at chapel nnd ciutio, others 
to remain for tho procession. 

The Heralds. 

Not long after another »pecial brought the Heralds 
and Pursuivants, with Norroy King of Arm* and 
Deputy to Garter Principal King of Arms at 
their hood. Cloaked or coated an they came 
they made their way to tho cloak-room, shortly to 
emerge in tho complete panoply of thoir respective 
office* and dignities—for as ono star differeth from 
another alar in glory »> d<ma a Horrid outshine a 
Pursuivant and a King of Anus eclipse a Herald. 
For a full hour thoir maguifioenoe brightened the 
otherwise tombre scone. Zn tho anno train that 
brought the representatives of tho College of Arms 
ennic the Lord Chief Justice iu full robo* and a few 
other guests who passed unrecognised, the plntionu 
at which they drew up boing far from tlie P«m 
outpost. At noon, whilo tho royal gurdetiera 
wero decorating the open iron archway under which 
tho cofliu was to puss with whito fiowers, tall, 
fountain dike dtOCCMS, nnd graceful bamboo 
thu naval guard of honour marched in with 
firm and steady step that rondo tho platform 
quiver. A hundred smart and stalwart moo from 
the Excellent in ohaxge of a captain and two 
lieutenants, they took up a position along tbo rood- 
way facing tho royal waiting-room. Soon they 
wore joined by a company of the 3rd Battalion 
Scots Guards, the st»to colour hung with crape 
being m charge of Second Lieutenant the Hon. J. 
8. Coke and Lieutenant Klwee. They wore thoir 
great coala, and when posted on the fsr sido of tho 
bluejackets they contributed nothing in tho way 
of oolour to brighten the scene. But spoodily cimo 
a flash of scarlet that slas ! brought no gaiety iu iU 
train, but rather & sharp paug of sorrow and regret. 
The party of bearers, stalwart non-commissioned 
officers, mainly from the Grenadier*, under Lieu¬ 
tenant Seymour, marched sadly through the station 
and were posted in readiness doeo to the royal 
waiting-room. 

Distinguished Guest*. 

Half an hour after noon a special train brought a 
crowd of invited guests, tnon distinguished in 
Church and State, representative* of the world¬ 
wide Empire built np and cemented under Queen 
Victoria, and of the foreign Powers—both great 
and small—who valued her sympathy and alliance. 
Many of the last-named remained at the station to 
join in tho prooosaion, nnd as thoss bound for the 
castle rapidly flitted by one caught eight of the 
Premier, with whom was lady GwendoleuCectl.Lord 
Salisbury wearing the garb of an Elder Brothcrof the 
Trinity House. Tho Archbishop of York and the aged 
Dean of Westminster wero amongtho representatives 
of tho Church, wbilo the Lord Chancellor and several 
Judges sustained the dignity of the law. Of 
Ministers of the Crown one recognised Mr. A. J. 
Balfour and Mr. Gerald Balfour, tho Duke of 
Devonshire, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Brodrick, Mr. 
Ritchie, Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Josae Ceilings, Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, Mr. W. L. Jock sob, and 
Lord Ashbourne. The Lard Mayor and Sheriff* in 
state robes, the Agents-Goneral for the Colonioo in 
leTce drees, which by the way wae moat generally 
worn, Mr. Lecky, Lord Goeford, Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, Lord Wantage hi tlie uniform of a lord 
Lieutenant and wearing his V.C., I*>rd Macdonald, 
Admiral KitzGoorgo, Mr. Ifayos Fisher, the Marquis 
of Dufferin, Lord Elgin, fiirF. Milner, Mr. Chaplin, 
Mr. Dickinsou (chairman of the County Council), 
Mr. Arnold Mur Icy, Colonel Haunderaon, and Mr. 
Chaplin were alto recognised. 

Foreign Kei’heskntative*. 

Some of the Ambassadors and foreign Minister* 
came by later trains, aud ouo essily recognised the 
representatives of Turkey, France, Spain, the 
United State*, and Japan, while China wa* especi¬ 
ally conspicuous though not included in the official 
list. A crowd of Envoya Extraordinary and their 
suite* iu every variety of diplomatic and military 
omturae pervaded the platform, pacing to and fro 
in tho oold air, a coaniupolitAn throng pre¬ 
senting a continually changing kalcidomiopic 
scene. As the appointed hour approached 
they moved toward* the roadway, aud aa by 
the thoughtful consideration of tho genera! 


manager, Mr. Wilkinson, a staff of interpreters had 
been provided, they found no difficulty in reaching 
their allotted positions. Especially oonspionou* 
among them was tho Thskore Sahib of Morn, 
resplendent in white silk and jewelled ornaments. 

The fore part of the procession wa* being 
marshalled by Colonel Kinloch, Captain Glyn, and 
Captain l’rothero, with the assistance of Lieutenant 
Hickey, of the Royal Mews, in the oovered way at 
tho ontrsneo to the station. The unmounted bauds 
of the Life Guards, the Pursuivants and Heralds, 
General Polc-Carew and bis staff, and the other 
sections of the preliminary procession had taken 
their stations, and tho gun-carriage had been fur 
some timo in its appointed place. In front of tbo 
royal waiting room were some royal carriages and 
tbo Gontlemcn-ot-Arros with tho Yoomen of tlie 
Guard. _ 

Arrival or the Train. 

Just before two o'clock n special train 
brought Lord Roberts, tho Headquarters Staff, 
and the aides-de-camp, and they hnd barely 
roachud their stations when the funoral train 
wn* signalled. At two o’clock the guard* of 
honour were called to attention, and tho noise 
startled one of tho Royal Horso Artillery horses 
attached to the gun carriage—to bo preoiso the 
near whoeler—and for a few moments he was restive 
aud tidgotty. but seemed to quiot down. The train 
drew up at the plat form at six minutes past two, 
and ono heard tho bell in the ourfew tower Ijegin 
to toll. Her Majesty the Queen, the Royal 
Princesses, ani\ the King of the Belgians alighted 
and entered tho royal carriages, tho guards a*lut- 
ing, and drove to tho Castle. Then moved forward 
the company of boarors to tbo funeral saloon, and 
in a fow moments boro tho coffin through 
tho archway into the open road, with 
slow nnd solemn stops, amid a sorrowful, 
almost painful, silence, broken only by tho distant 
sound of tho boll and tlie clang of arms as tho 
guards saluted and reversed their weapons. The 
pall-beurere fullowod, carrying the pall »ud regal 
insignia, wliioh were placed on tho coffin 
after it had been deposited on tho gun 
carriage. The King and tho other chief mourners, 
with the royal princes and tho many foreign 
representatives, camo slowly behind, tuking their 
appointad places, and at twenty-five minute* 
past two tho strains of Chopin’s Funoral March 
could be board and tlie boom of tho first gun in 
tho Long Walk as the head of the procession 
moved on its mournful way. 

Tub Ever-useful Blvejacket. 

With somo difficulty tbo horse* attached to the 
gun carriage wore persuaded to movo, tho wheeler, 
that had previously shown signs of rostivenc**, 
being tho most obstinate. Only u fow yards had 
boon traversed when it was found necessary to bait 
and remove the horses. The King and che Duko of 
Connaught pressed forward to investigate the cause 
of the delay, and aftor consultation it naa decided 
to call up the naval guard of honour. Having 
piled arms, with proud nnd quick step the 
Bluejackets of tho Excellent came up, and 
using tho traces of tho horses, supplemented by 
a few yards of railway communication cord, they 
hiftchod on to the gun-carriage, and at half-past 
two tbo sad procession was once more on its way. 
In less mournful circumstances a mighty cheer 
would have hailed the smart work of the sailors, 
and as it was a subdued cry of “ Bravo!" 
little louder than a whisper, arose from the fow 
who wore privileged to witness the incident. 
Sums lit do distance was traversed before the 
after portion of the procession foil into its 
proper order, tbo foreign representatives and 
their suites having set precedence at nought 
in tbeir eagerness to know what had happened. 
Thoy were followed by the Gentlemen-at-Anns in 
their brilliant scwrlct coat* and whito plumes, with 
their axes reversed, tho Yeomen of the Guard with 
partisans in similar position, and the Highland 
nuiem. Tboueh sorrow in ono's heart, the 
bystanders could not help being impressed by the 
magnificent spectacle as the procession climbed tho 
steep slope from tho station to the High-street, 
with the sea of faces and bare heads at tho top 
stretching up to tho old grey walls of tho Castle. 

After the Service. 

A* tho ahaduH of evoning drew on Windsor 
Station again presented a busy scene as tho Castle 
guests returned on their way to t-own. At five 
o'clock * guard of honour wo* mounted opposite 
tho royal waiting-room, in which, by the way, were 
deposited tho admirals' wreaths. Tho only wreath 
carried in the proocssion, so far as could bo soen at 
tho station, was tho green circlet from tho six 
royal children. At nix o'clock tho King of the 
Bolgimia, tho King of Portugal, and other distin¬ 
guished pomoniigca left Windsor for London by tho 
royal train. 

FROM STATION TO CASTLE. 

Bbotn of much of the military magnificence 
which chararaoteriacd the progress through 
London, the Windoor procoasioo was none the 
less imposing by reason of its more simple 
grandeur. It had been origihally intended that the 
cortege should proceed direct from tho station by 
way of Castle-hill aud Honry VIII. '* Gateway to St. 
George's Chapel, a distance of ODly a iew huudrod 
yards; but the King, with a consideration for 
tho winhe* of his people, and t-Bpecudly of tho 
loyal inhabitant* of Windsor, which in »n here¬ 
ditary charactciistic, consented, at tho earnest 
solicitation of Lord Esher, Chief of the Office of 
Worka, to prolong tho route by way of Uigh- 
stteel, Park-street, through George IV.'s Arch¬ 
way and tho Quadrangle, and so by the Norman 
Gateway of tho Castle to St. George's Chapel, 
file arrangements at Windsor were under 
the superintendence of Captain F. Ponsonby, 
assistant secretary to Queen Victoria, and §on of 
tbo let* General Sir Henry Ponaonby, a former 
Keeper of tho Privy Puree. With the oo-operation 
of Colonel Napier Milos, ootntuunding the 1st Life 
Guards, and Limitonant Hickey, superintendent of 
tho Royal Mew*, everything was admirably carried 
out. Tho lino of route waa decorated throughout 
with purple and black, relieved here aud thoro by 
• touch of white or gold. The brae of the Jubilee 
itatue of Queen Victoria was dra]x4 with purple, 
and the statue iteolf waa adorned with foliage 
plant*and white flowers'—arum lillica, white heather, 
rod marguerite*. 

In the Streets. 

Aa osvly as nino o'clock |>oople began to assemble 
in the raw, cold, drizzly morning, and by tho time 
foot traffic was suspended at 11.30, and tho 
troop* aud police liued tho roadway*, every 
window and balcony was crowded with spectator*, 
while many of the mure venturesome spirit* had 
found thoir w»y to th* roofs and chimney stack*. 
On the top of tho Norman Tower the Union Jack 
tlewat half-mrat and the bearskins of the Grenadier 
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signallers wore just visible over the parapet. A 
*pl*n<l)tl view was obtainable from the Gentle Keep 
»od the slope an Castle Hill facing tho station, 
whkti had been placed at the disposal of tho Mayor 
nod Corporation, was occupied by Windsor resi¬ 
dents, Guards were furnished at various points by 
tbn Eton College Volunteers, the Cambridge Uni- 
versuy \ oluntoers, of which King Edward in 
honorary colonel, and by tho Oxford University 
Volunteers —each body boing about five hundred 
■Mvug. Excellent positions along tho line wore 
allotted to tho childreu of tho various public 
•chools and institutions of the neighbour¬ 
hood, in tho welfare of which Queen Victoria 
alway took suoh a doop interest. Ambulance 
stations in charge of tho St. John ambulance men 

1 were established at convenient spots, and by tho 

1 post-oflicu was stationed a Volunteer bearer corn- 

1 pany from Maidstone, who had started ou thoir 

I way to thoir duties as early na 3 a.m. Unfortu- 

1 natcly tho ambulance and stretcher services were a 

I good deal in request in tiro course of tho day, 

1 among men as well ns among women, who sue- 

I cundtatd to tho effect of tho long, trying wait in tho 

1 odd. One fatal case was reported, in which a lady 

1 wan crushed to death in the Long Walk. At about 

1 half-past eleven o’clock there was a gleam of sun- 

1 shine, which was as welcome to the patient 

1 wmtehors in the streets as to tho hundreds of scream- 

H mg and chattering jackdaws hovering round thoir 

I haunts in the castle, from which they had been 

1 disturbed. Owing to the bitter and biting chilli- 

I nwis of the day greatcoats were worn by the 

I foot soldiers, officers and men aliko, and tho 

1 scarlet cloaks of the Household Cavalry afforded 

1 a welcome protection not only to the Life Guards 

I themselves, but to their chargers, whoee coats 

1 stared more and more as the hours passod by. Gene- 

1 ral Polo-Carew, general officer in command of the 

1 troops in the streets, was riding about alert and 

1 ubiquitous, conferring now with Colonel Kinloch, 

1 who ootnmanda the 1st Grenadiers, and at other 

1 times with Captain Msunsell, under whose direction 

I the Metropolitan Police are acting, or with 

I Chief Constable Carter, head of the Windsor 

| Borough Police. 

Demeanour ok the People. 

Now and then a gleam of colour flits across the 

1 sombre scene, the scarlet and gold uniform of a 

1 gentleman-at-arms or a royal equerry, tho Stewart 

I tartan of a Scottish retainer, the flash of a weapon 

I or accoutrement as the sun momentarily gains the 

I upper hand of the mist, and the blue sky peeps 

1 out. Everywhere a hush of expectancy prevails, 

I conversations are carried on in undertones, aud 

I a laugh is almost unheard. Tragedy deads 

I dose on the heels of comedy, and as the first 

I arrivals were making their way to St. George’s 

1 Chapel a most lamentable incident took place. 

I An aged retired officer, almost as old as his 

late Sovereign, a guest of one of the Military 
Knights, walked up Castle Hill towards the ohapel in 

1 company with his daughters, and had just passed 

1 through Henry VHI’a Gateway when he fell down 

I unconscious. All that medical skill could do was at 

I once forthcoming, but it was found that he was 

1 dead—dying as an old soldier would wish to die— 

1 in the path of service to his Sovereign. 

Scene on Castle-hill. 

•lust before the arrival of the earlier “specials,” 
bareheaded, and in hi® ecclesiastical undress, the 
Bishop of Winchester, Prelate of the Garter and 

I Clerk of the Closet though he be, went quickly 

I across Castle-hill to the shelter of the hospital 

I vicarage opposite, and was followed more sedately 

by the Duke of Argyll in the cocked hat and 
uniform of Governor and Constable of Windsor 
Castle. Among the first of tho Privy Councillors 
to passthrough Henry VIII.’s Gateway on the way 
to the chapel waa Sir William Harcourt. Follow¬ 
ing after the member for Monmouthshire came an 
envoy extraordinary or a minister plenipotentiary 

1 in gorgeous array, and at brief intervals came Lord 

Goschen, the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Ashbourne, the 

Irish Lor> Chancellor, Lord Ribblesdsle, a former 
Master of the Royal Buckhounds, Mr. W. L. Jack- 
I son, M.P., once Chief Secretary for Ireland, Sir 

Theodore Martin, who wrote “ The Life of the 
Prince Consort” ; Sir Mark Stewart, M.P., Mr. 
HayosFisher, M.P. (one of the Government Whips), 
LordAvebury, Sir Frederick Milner, M.P., Sir John 
Kennaway, M.P., and Sir H. Campbell-Banner¬ 
man. Along with the First Lord of the Treasury 
and Leader of the House of Commons walked his 
brother, Mr. Gerald Balfour, and Mr. Walter Long, 
the last of tho Privy Councillors to arrive being Lord 
Acton. A fow moments more and there arrived 
the men of the B Division of Metropolitan Police, 
who, having already done duty in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Buckingham Palace and seen the proces¬ 
sion pass there, had been sent down by special 
| train from Victoria to reinforce the Windsor police. 

Cab after cab passed through the Sovereign’s 
entrance, but still no word of the royal train. 

The Train Signalled. 

Half an hour or more late, and at last there is n 
stir on the Round Tower as the flapping of a blue 
flag signals the approach of the train. A few 
seconds more, and as the train passes over the river 
bridge which links the Buckinghamshire with the 
Berkshire shore and crosses the boundary of the 
royal borough the Onion Jack comes quickly down 
and the Royal Standard takes its place at half-mast, 

A few more flappings of the flag by the signaller 
convey to Captain Levita in the Long Walk the 
jnteliiveiico that the royal train has arrived at the 
station, and as the first of tho eighty-one minute 
guns booms forth from the famous Eagle Battery 
of Artillery the bell of St. George’s begius to 
toll. The top of a Hussar busby is seen on the 
read up from the station, and a mounted orderly 
gallops, by ; four closed landaus, each drawn by a 
pair of grey horses ridden by postilions, gallop up 
Castle-hill, that conveying Queen Alexandra pass¬ 
ing through the Sovereign’s entrance, and the 
other three going direct to the chapel through 
Henry VIII.’s Gateway. 

The Proces8iox. 

Some minutes’ delay and tho nodding plumes of 
tho advaDco party of the Sovereign’s escort of Life 
Guards come slowly into sight. To the solemn 
stmins of Chopin’s and Beethoven’s Funeral 
Marches played alternately by Grenadiers and Life 
Guards the procession passes slowly by; and 
to the openly-expressed wonder and gratifica¬ 
tion of those who have not yet heard of tho mis¬ 
deeds of the recalcitrant horses, it is seen that 
tho gun-carriage bearing the coffin and regalia is 
being drawn by the ever handy and resourceful 
Naval Brigade, men from his Majesty’s ship J&e- ef- 
Unt and comrades in arms of those who warpod 
the great naval guns into Ladysmith, and did so much 
to save the situation there. As the small bronzed 
figure of tho Couimander-m-Chiet with puckered 
eyes, alert in his manuor and brisk in hie gait as 
a subaltern, notwithstanding his sixty-seven years, 
is soon at the head of the massed bands there is s 

hum of recognition all down the doublo line of 
spectator* which closely approaches in volumo to a 
suppressed cheer for Lord Roberts. The King, 
with the German Emperor on his right and the 

Duke of Connaught, on his left, walks slowly with 
bowed ho#d immediately behind the coffin. All tho 
royal mourners together with the British military 
officers and troops are cloaked, but brilliant 
sploshes of colour are given to the spectacle by the 
resplendent uniforms of tho foreign representatives, 
the tnany-hund coats of tho Pursuivants, the 
wondrous tabards of Garter, Norroy, and Lyon 

King of Arms, and tho quaint familiar costumes of 
the Yeomen of the Guard from the Towor, making 
altogether a combination of the media-val and 
the modern which was extremely picturesque. 

And so by the Long Walk the prooession passes 
through George IV.’s Gateway, and the people 
have seen the last of the Sovereign whom they 
loved so well. 

FROM THE GUARD ROOM ROOF. 

The day opened greyly at Windsor, and rain fell 
henvily. Nevertheless, the crowd began to assemble 
very early, and about ten o’clock the raiu wont 
off, and the pallid disc of the sun showed through 
the cloud-w rack. One began to think that Queen 
Victoria's last progress would be made in such 
radiant weather us has usually been known when she 
appeared ou great occasions before her subjects ; 
and, indeed, there were some brief intervals of 
dear sunlight. But, eveu so, the moist air softenod 
and subdued everything : scarlet itself became a fit 
hue for the garb of the moui nor on the day when 
her faithful people of Windsor did honour for the 
last time to the best loved of Monarehs. On the 
roof of the Guard Room those who had the 
privilege of seeing the procession from that point 
assembled very curly, and the long hours of wait¬ 
ing (lassed quickly enough, though a chill wind 
was blowing and there wore occasional throats of 
rain. On the one band, you looked down on 
Castle-hill, where a huge crowd was already 
assembled—a crowd which was orderly in the 
extreme, but which sometimes, through sheer 
force of its own weight, seemed to be on the point 
of getting beyond coutrol. The ontmneo to the 
Great Western Station was immediately opposite, 
and ou either side the buildings were decorated 

With purple, with dashes of yellow, and, in some 
cases, lines of black. All the windows were 
oooupied, there were people standing on the very 
roof-trees ; and wherever it waa possible balconies 
had been erected. Under the walls of the 
Guard Room there was an immense crowd. 

The pavements were packed, and the spectators 
gathered many hundred deep down Castle- 
hill, below the point st which the pro¬ 
cession would first bo seen. People had flocked 
in unanimously from miles around. There were 
many children there so youthful that they will only 
have the word of others to rely on when they boast 
in the future that they were preseut. One old lady, 
interviewed by chance when it was all over, con¬ 
fessed that she had walked in from a distance of 
teven miles. She had seen all the great pageants 
which had happened in Windsor for more than fifty 
fears, and so she had brought her grandchild to see 
she passing of the Queen to her last resting-place. 
Looking down on the crowd, one saw the ambulance 
men continually busy, mostly in looking after 
people who had fainted through exhaustion. 

Within the Castle. 

It was a curious experience to turn from this 
spectacle to that which was to be seen on tho other 
side. In tho background was tho Round Tower, 
with the flag at half-mast, and a Guardsman leaning 
over the parapet. At the base of the tower some 
Sisters of Mercy mode a line of white. On the left 
was St. George's Chapel, and all along it there were 
an infinity of wreaths. Indeed, there were wreaths 
beyond counting : wreaths of violets, of hyacinths, 
of roses, orchids, and lilies. The gardens of the 
south must be bare indeed, because the Queen 
loved flowers, and all the world desired to do her 
honour on this last day. Very soon the Volunteers 
and soldiers who were to line the path of the proces¬ 
sion were marched in, and took up their allotted 
positions, after, in some instances, a considerable 
period of uncertainty os to where these positions 

Were situated. Later on the carriages began to go 
down to tho station and the special trains to come 
in. Gentlcraen-at-Arnis in splendid uniforms 
appeared at the entrance to St. George’s Chapel, 
and the guests of the King began to arrive. The 
spectacle was magnificent. There were judges and 
Mayors in robes of scarlet. The Mayor and Cor¬ 
poration of Windsor, some in scarlet and some in 
purple, came slowly across the open space in a 
little procession of their own. Foreign uniforms, 
some of them marvellously picturesque, were abun¬ 
dant. As the carriages drove up the keener-eyed 
among the occupants of the Guard Room roof were 
able to announce their names, and it seemed that 
the whole world had sent its best and most dis¬ 
tinguished men to show by their presence the 
world's respect and honour for the dead Queen. 

Prince Edward op York. 

It was difficult to understand what a huge num¬ 
ber of people were gathered together within and 
around the Castle. If the occasion had been one 
of rejoicing there would have been an immense 
volume of sound. As it was, one heard only a deep 
continuous murmur—the sound of the voices of 
many people talking in subdued tones. The cries 
of the rooks which were flying high overhead broke 
through this and became quite noticeable. When any 
order was given to the troops it passed along their 
ranks from company to company with a little 
series of explosions, only comparable to those you 
hear when the flame flashes along a line of fire¬ 
works in some great pyrotechnic display. Once the 
great silence—for the main impression one got was 
of silence—waa broken in this way, and Prince 
Edward of York appeared with his sister under the 
Tower and advanced, and entered St. George’s 
Chapel, the troops saluting as he passed. 

The gun-carriage, khaki-coloured, which wp* to 
carry the coffin of the Queen, went down to the 
station. The Bluejackets, who were to form a 
guard of honour, swung by in their white straw 
hats. A body of Horso Guards in long red cloaks 
followed them, and still there was the stream 
of carriages coming and going, and of distinguished 
guests, many of whom walked across tho Keep to 
the chapel. Some of them were old, and walked 
with difficulty. The sense of silence imposed itself 
more and more on the imagination. The gorgeous 
robes had an effect quite different from that which 
they would have made on another day. Tlri> sky 
grow greyer and greyer, and yet the houses of the 
Military Knights seemed to oast long fthadows across 
the Keep. The people on thereof of the Guard 

Room pressed to the side whence they could look 
on tho procession as it first appeared, for the ram¬ 
parts were high, and only those in the front rank 
could see woll unless they were exceptionally tall. 

It waa after one o'clock, and the funeral train must 

already have started from Paddington. Tho silence 
grew : tho world seemed empty, though one won 
looking dowo on tho densest of crowds. Down 
below the ambulance men were busy. In tho 
empty centre of the roof a little child danced 
happily, watched by one of the most famous 
dancers of our day, who had the good fortune to 
have secured a chair on which to stand. The rooks 
called overhead. We awaited the coming of tho 
Queen. 

The Coming op the Queen. 

Ono could see the approach to the station and 
the arrival platform. As two o’clock drew near there 
wore expressions of anxiety as to whether everything 
had gone well with the procession in its passage 
through London. A train was seen in the distance 
just, before two o'clock, and at first it was not realised 
thnt this was only a pilot train. There was now 
heard the sound of the tolling of a bell. Then came 
the other train, and in a few minutes a horseman 
dashed from the station to the castle. A minute 
gun was heard : the Queen had come back to 
Windsor. After that the minute guns alternated 
solemnly with the sound of tho bell. There wan a 
silence that oppressed one like the absence of air. 

Then the first part of the procession appeared, and 
again the grey air toned down the magnificent 
uniforms of th<f military representatives so that 
they seemed only a part of a beautiful picture 
painted in low tones. Arms were reversed—again 
wit ha breaking of the silence. Presently, alone, wear¬ 
ing along, black cloak, and carrying his field-marshal's 
baton, cuine Lord Roberts, and after him tho bands. 

We heard the noise of the drums, and when the 
bands had come oat from under the archway they 
began to play Chopin's March* Fnnebrt. Surely 
there was never music more wonderfully expres¬ 
sive ; assuredly none could have fitted tho occasion 
so completely. From this time up to the ond there 
was always the same background : the grey sky, the 
grey old buildings for the eye, and, for the ear, tho 
minute guns, the tolling of the bell, and this 
immortal expression of all thnt words could never 
express about the mystery of death. But now the 
procession halted, and, while the music went on, 
tho people wondered why. They bad tunc to note 
with surprise that the bands were accompanied by 
a big dog. the regimental dog of the Guards. Lord 
Roberts turned on his heel and looked bock with 
an evident air of perplexity. He made a tragically 
pathetic figure aa he stood there alone : he who had 
all bis lifetime served the Queen so nobly, who had 
so lately received signal honours at her hands, and 
who was now 60 visibly stricken with sorrow. Very 
slowly at last the procession began to move once 
more, and theu there came a great and a most 
beautiful surprise for those who had the good fortune 
to witness the procession. 

“The Happiest Accident," 

The happiest accident in history had happened : 
uu accident at which there will be rejoicing all the 
world over among the British. Thu Artillery 
horses which were to have drawn the gun carriago 
had felt the cold, and had refused, when oalled 
on, to start. It was deemed unwise to coerce 
them, and so the Bluejackets were called 
up. In a very short time they made ropes 
out of the reins and traces, and with these 
they drew tho gun enrriage out of the station and 
up CasLle-hiU. The coffin was covered with a 
white pall, and over that was the Standard, with 
the Crown, the Sceptre, and the Orb. The men in 
tbeir white straw hats moved slowly, yet they 
kept- the curious swing which makes it so good to 
watch them march past. For the first time there 
was a murmur among the crowded spectators : all 
felt in their hearts that the aocident which had 
happened—for they had studied the programme— 
had made tho ceremony perfect, and that no 
Monarch had ever gone to the grave in nobler 
state. Then came the King, the German Emperor, 

Mid the Duke of Connaught, followed by the rest 
of the Iloyal and Imperial mourners. They were 
followed by soldiors and Yeomen of the Guard, and 
the crowd watched and wondered breathlessly until 
the music grew distant and the procession had dis¬ 
appeared. Guardsmen who hnd been keeping the 
entrance to King Henry VIII.'s Gate closed in 
behind, and while this was happening there was an 
incident which might have resulted in an ugly acci¬ 
dent. one of the horses rearing and getting it* foreleg 
iuto the chain depending from the neck of another. 

Very soon the crowd began to surge along between 
the soldiers who were guarding the way, and to 
make for the station, or down towards Eton. The 
ambulances were still busy ; it 6ccmod as if in some 
cases people who had been standing for hours had 
only kept themselves from faiutingbecausethey were 
desperately resolved to witness the passing of the 
procession, and that when it had once gone-by they 
inevitably collapsed. The usual dog appeared aud 
made frantic endeavours to get through the crowd 
into some place of quiet. A body of firemen with 
shining brass holmets marched along and dis¬ 
appeared down a side street. The music had ceased 
tq be audible, but the minute guns were still hoard 
and the bell was tolled. Tho people gathered ou 
the roof of tho Guard Room turned to the other 
side and stared in the direction of the Round 
Tower. Even now the officials were putt ing belated 
wreaths in place at the foot of the walls of St. 
George’s Chattel. 

Last Scene ok All. 

Once again the sound of the Marche Funebrt 
was heard, coming with a singular and most moving 
remoteness, for it was not long before the head of 
the procession reappeared, and came slowly down 
the path that leads to King Henry VIII.’s Gate. 

The music drew nearer and nearer, and presently 
the hand left the procession and took up its stand 
on the gross immediately in front of the Guard 
Room, still playing the same immortal music. The 
procession turned at right angles as it neared the 
gate and proceeded under the walls of the Guard 
Room to the archway which leads to the Ucrseshoo 
- Cloisters, and so to the marble Kt ejm nnd tho grand 
entrance. The spectators stood ou tiptoe and 
watched with strained attention as it passed, for 
this was the very last. The coffin came presently, the 
Bluejackets still bearing themselves with an air of 
mingled sorrow nnd pride, and gratifying every 
spectator by the way in which they emphasised the 
beautiful simplicity which, despite the splendour, 
was tho most notable characteristic of the cere¬ 
mony. They passed through the archway under 
the beautiful old red-brick building, and almost 
immediately the procession halted. Tho drum- 
ruajor brandished his 6taff, and we heard the 
Marche. Funchre no more. Once again the proces¬ 
sion moved on, and one by one the distinguished 
mourners disappeared under the arch. There were 
only soldiers and Volunteers left, and some of the 
men, fatigued by standing so long, fainted now that 
they had done what was required of them. The 
people on the roof of the Guard Room were allowed 
to get away in small hatches, and they wont out to 
find on Castle-hill a crowd greater than Windsor 

has ever seen before. It was orderly, and pood 
tempered, and subdued, but it did allow itself once 
to break into a display of enthusiasm. This was at 
•bout five o'clock, when Lord Roberts left the Castle 
for the Great Western Railway Station. There was 
a great sound of cheering, but here again there 
was no disorder. Evon at the stations, later on. 
whore all aorta and condition* of people, including 
many of the foreign representatives in uniform, 
were mingled in picturesque disarray, and where 
evory .no who had any desire to get away had to 
make up his mind for a struggle, there was the 
same feeling. The |>coplo helped one nnoiher and 
quietly ignored discomfort. They had seen tho 
moat beautiful spectacle over witnessed in this 
oountry : a spectacle which one will bo able to 
summon up ugaiu whenever the music in which 
Chopin expressed what all save he have only been 
able to feel is finely rendered. Above all, they had 
been allowed to do honour to the Queen whom they 
have loved with a love that wan never given to 
Monarch in the past, and they had testified, though 
mutely, to thoir dovotion to King Edward VII. 
and Queen Alexandra. 

IN ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL. 

Botweon tho two days of funeral ono feels 
inevitably a difference. On tho first tbo sun and 
the sky and .the sea supplied *11 tho colour. The 
ships stood mournful aud uudressod, clouded in the 
•moke of their solemn guns. The pitchy blackness 
of those strange aoa mutes, the silent destroyers 
that led the way ; the very shores wrapped in tbeir 
dark cloak of people, veiled in creiie, as it were, to 
tbo break of the sea ; even the sombre sunset 
glories seemed to sound the note of grief. That 
was, indeed, the day of grieving, tho tributo of a 
nation'.-; sorrow to the Lady who hud ruled them, and 
whomtheylovedsowell. That was the Lady'sburial, 
but this was the Queen's. Aud if one was tho day 
af grieving, the other wna the hour of pomp. For 
pomp, which seems often about the dead so vain a 
mockery, so poor a pretence, surely never had as 
here so good a standing, such right of way ; since 

Death came to the Queen wo have lost with no fur¬ 
tive swiftness, came not as an enemy, not as a thief, 
but as a friend, and more—as a rewArdor.. There¬ 
fore pump for once seemed fitting, since it was tho 
celebrant not of death, but of life : life that has 
scarcely lacked of anything that appears pos¬ 
sible to human happiness, to human dignity, to 
human usefulness, or to human glory. 

Outside toe Chapel. 

Within the Castle Entrance, beyond the dense 
throng in the streets, there was until uoon little to 
suggest a coming pageant. Wreaths were piled 
against the chapel walls, making a base of white 
and purple, from w hich tho chill, thawing damp¬ 
ness of tho air took the scent of lilac sud lily, tube¬ 
rose, jasmine, stephanotis, and violet. Detach¬ 
ments uf the Oxford and Cambridge University 
Volunteers arrived at about noon, nnd wore utilised 
to lino the roadway about the chapel. Then two 
companies of Grenadiers were drawn up in the 

Court of the Cloisters, where at the moment they 
seemed wasted, but were, as it proved, to supply 
the most moving effect that the day disclosed. 

Within the Chapel. 

The nave of the Chapel was so obscured by altera¬ 
tions that on entering it ono seemed for the 
moment to be in an unfamiliar building. Tiers of 
seats bad been carried up ou either side from the 
columns of the aisle to the base of the windows, and 
the staging waa entirely draped in purple, with 
lines of white dividing the seats. The floor was 
concealed under grey drugget, the steps to the choir 
being lost beneath a slanting gangway, with a 
handrail on each side. A thin line of white 
ran from tbo centre of thi9 gangway to tho door 
to guide the bearers' feet. The choir of St, George's 

Chapel is cut off from the nave by a heavy stone 
screen on which the organ is built, and a seat on 
this screen permitted a survey which was possible 
nowhere else in the chapel, the scene within the 
choir being different throughout iu colour and 
character from that without it. 

Arrivals. 

During the hours of the early afternoon one's in¬ 
terest was kept alert by the gradual arrival of the 
figures and faces beat known iu public life. An occa¬ 
sion of the kind always has from this very feature the 
effect, of a rather magnificent cartoon, tbo air of 
disguise which clings even to one's nearest friend 
when wrapped in his unwonted splendours, which 
ate only claimed by such occasions, tathor adding 
to the result. On the other hand, there is an un¬ 
doubted impressiveness in the assembling together 
of the men who take so large a slmro in shaping 
our national destiny—iu science, letters, art, 
politics, and diplouiaoy. Of these only poli¬ 
tics came in company, the arrival of the 
last morning special from Paddington con¬ 
ducting for some minutes across the floor of 
the ciiapel a glittering progress of Ministers, 
present and past. These filed into tin* choir, the 
stalls of which were occupied by tho Knights of 
the Most Noble Order of the Garter, and many 
foreign representatives. 

hr the Nave. 

In the nave the colour was being continually 
heightened by the advent of fresh uniforms, but 
this was neutralised in some measure by the oblite¬ 
ration of purple drapery uifder the ladies’ mourn¬ 
ing : owing, however, to the tiers of seeta being 
never more than half occupied the royal purple 
of the hangings formed the settled tone of the 
background until the service began. 

Unprepared as one was for the extraordinary effect 
of the royal procession, the scone by tw o o'clock 
seemed rich enough. Yeomen of the Guard kept 
the w ay to the west door in scarlet aud gold ; the 

Slate trumpet ors, with a scarf of erf-pe tied above 
their bannerets, stood iu stiff embroidery of gold 
and murrey velvet at the south traosept ; the 
Gentlemen at Arms, most ornate of any, in scarlet 
and gold with white gauntlettcd hands on their 
teaselled axes, and feathered plumes falling 
a fore-arm's length on their brazen helmets, 
after lining the way from the west door 
moved within the choir, tho aisle of which they 
kept with axes reversed throughout the service. 

Their heads aud those of the Yeomen of the Guard 
who, with partisans reversed, performed the same 
office in the nave, were alone uncovered, and tho 
striking white plumes along tho front of the choir 

Walla were very tolling later ou. 

Besides these, in the nave, were two stalls of 
tho Military Knights of Windsor on either 
aide of tho screen, in red, tho ormine and 
•cnrlet of tho Lord Provost and bailies of 
Edinburgh, tho black nnd gold of tho land Chan¬ 
cellor and of London's Lord Mayor, tho crimson 
and ermine of tho Lin’d Chief Justice, the black 
robes and white wigs of the judges, and uuiformaof 
Lancers,Hussars, Dragoons, Riflemen, and Guards. 

Ono thought it at the time Every pleasing spectacle, 
but it was absolutely flooded and forgotten in what 
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was to count. 

Tuk Passing Bell. 

At two o'clock the curfew bell began to toll, 
noting, as one supposed, tho arrival of the procea- 
tikm nl Windsor, and shortly after the first minute 
gun sounded from tho Ijong Walk, but it was not 
until three-quarters of an hour lator that the choir, 
led by the Archbishops of Canterbury and \ ork, 
filed through tho choir into tho nave, the organ 
playing Mendelssohns March in K minor. 

As tho white stream of surplices, coloured only 
by the lining of hoods and the cardinal mantle of 
the Bishop of Oxford, flowed over tho grey 
carpeting of the nave oue wasinclined to rosent the 
suddeti coldness on the eye and to regret the en¬ 
crusted magnificence and splendid vestments of an 
older ritual, but it is probable that the whiteness 
formed tho finest foil possible for tho colour that 
was to come. 

The Doors are Opened. 

A long wait followed after the clergy had ap¬ 
peared, but at hist the western doors were thrown 
open. Planking the step on either side the bearers in 
•carlet from various regiments of tbc Guards wore 
standing barehanded ; and beyond, on tho sodden 
grass of the court of the cloisters, euciruled by tho 
warm old red of tho cloister walls, stood, rank 
beyond rank, the companies of tho Grenadiers in 
dark busbies and grey overcoats, with heads bent 
forward and hidden faces, leaning on their arms 
reversed. 

One knows not what thought they conjured up, 
perhaps of soldiers, cold and sorrowful but un¬ 
beaten and on a wintry battlefield ; but whatever 
it was, that picture of thorn, framed by tho colour 
within tho chnpel, sombre and grey, and laden 
with tho look of grief, will remain to tho memory 
when the splendour of the pageant lies faded which 
blotted them out. 

The Procession Arrives. 

As the doors were opened tho strains of Chopin's 
Funeral March from the massed bands entered with 
the cold light of tho afternoon. There was a 
glimpse of the blue of German uniforms in the 
roodway, that spread anil was lost about the step* ; 
then tho darker tint of tho Bluojackets about tho 
khaki wheels of tho gun carriage, then the gold 
and white and crimson of the pall. The bare¬ 
headed Guardsmen in scarlet moved down the 
steps, the pall wss raised, the colli n lifted on their 
shoulders, and with u painful slowness began the 

Meanwhile tho Herald’s Pursuivants had entered 
and marched up tho aisle, Rougo Dragon, Rouge 
Croix, and Blue Mantle, and in front of the bearers 
came the Norroy King of Arms, Lyon King of 
Arms, Ulster King of Arms, with the Karl Marshal 
and the Gold Sticks. Tho choir faced towards tho 
altar and moved slowly forward, chanting the 
Sentences, tho rich pall with the Crown and tho 
Regalia and Insignia of Royalty being carried 
behind tho coflin. 

That was the moment at which one realised what 
has been written as to the pomp of the occasion. 
At Spithoad one's eyes were drawn to the Alberto, 
but here it woe impossible to hold thorn on the 
burden which she had carried. 

The Spectacle. 

Led by the King, with the Crowned Majesty of 
Ruope and the Ruling Power of half tho world 
about him, came a sight of such extraordinary 
splendour that it was impossible to look elsewhere. 
The procession, slowly moving, filled the whole 
apace of tbo nave, and spread beyond the door, 
fan-wise, over the steps in a flood of colour. For 
(he unimnginod magnificence of tho spectacle there 
can bo no terms of comparison. In tho East only 
could such sight bo outdone, but in the East there 
would be a harmony of colour, a melting softness of 
effect. 

Here nothing was toned, nothing softened; 
crimson, scarlet, and garnet, sky blue and slate 
blue, sapphire and ultra-marine, greens vivid and 
dull, mauve, lavender, and whito; and on every 
lwea.it and over every shoulder tho ceaseless sparkle 
of gold and silver, lace aud epaulot and aiguillettes. 
Rank, circumstance, occasion counted for nothing 
to the insatiable eye beside tbe outward splendour 
of the thing soon. The head of the procession had 
passed into tbe choir, but still tho navo was fill¬ 
ing. and when the doors at last, wore closed every 
space of floor in the chapel was hidden under that 
brilliant crowd. 

The Service. 

. Only then, as the Psalm began, could one turn 
OOo’a eyes towards the choir. Thore tho daylight 
Was almost gono, and ss the shadows still 
further deepened, in tbe light of the long 
rows of tapers along the stalls the pageant 
of crimson and gold and bluo became a twilight 
of solemn colour, with a flitting sparkle here and 
there. Tho coffin, covered with its pall, rested 
before the altar, the Royal mourners behind it, the 
rest of tho aislo being filled with Kings and Princes 
and the reproscntativciuf Status. Iu the carved stalls 
on either aide of them were the great figures in the 
world of England, and in the gloom overhead hung 
the banner* of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. 
It was the funeral of a Queen. 

AN APPRECIATION. 

i Our Beloved Queen, the Great aud Good, was 
hud to her rest amid the bitter tears of her subjects 
and the respectful sorrow of the whole civilised 
world, which is now labouring “under the quiet 
lens* of something lost." Great Britain is bereft 
and daaoUte. Bereft of what ! Alas! that is 
difficult to define exactly just now, because the 
(numbing sorrow of a personal loss is too overpower¬ 
ing and the blow too crushing to realise all that men 
feel at this moment. Tbe Queen in dead ! The 
precious life has gono down into the darkness of 
th« tomb. That alone suffices to bring tears to the 
eye* of strung tuen and choking words to their lips. 
And what more is wanted to fill tho cup of afflic¬ 
tion to the brim f The Mother of her People ia no 
more. For moro than six decades the Queen's 
name has been as a thing sacred to her subjects. 
It baa bsen fonced round and guarded in the strong- 
bold of our hearts by love and gratitude, and by 
respect and veneration, until it camo to be 
regarded u our most prized national possession, 
•var increasing in value aa the years rolled 
by. The Queen belonged more to her people 
as tho erase! ess flow and cud less list of noble 
dneds and loving sympathy piled up the record 
of her reign. The very " Man iu tho Street," 
Careless of all things save of himself, has been in- 
dignaut when proper respect has failed ns the notes 
of “God Save the Queen " have voiced the inmost 
hojMjs and pray ere of tho pcoplo and himself. We 
may well pause to wonder at this passionate affec¬ 
tion of a nation for one good woman in an ago 
which has been inclined to decry emotion and 
•title sentiment. Inter on, when tbe pride of what 
(he Queen waa and the gratitude for what ahe luw 
done overcome any present nenso of selfish sorrow, 


wo nuty fitly lcom and know tho lesson xho has 
taught to all mankind, and especially to us who 
must maintain by love and fairness, as she ac¬ 
quired it for us, the splendid heritage of a 
united Empire now bequuuthed by her. Then wo 
rnoy loam that she obtained our respect by her 
untiring devotion to duty ; our admiration for her 
queenly attainments, winch, in spite of tho fierce 
light that boats on a Throne, never failed in 
perception and rectitude; and, above all, our de¬ 
voted love for tho unfailing sympathy for those in 
sorrow and sickness which inado her one with her 
people and her people one with her. Than we may 
realise more fully aud tell our children’s ohildrim 
that w« kuow her as the very fountain of gracious 
kindness and goodness ; that in her centred 
our hopes and aspirations as a nation, for we 
recognised that both would be wisely led or gently 
restrained by that unerring judgment and know¬ 
ledge of men nud things which came to be over 
associated with hor name. Tho utterance of 
"The Queen-God bless her " may yet remain to 
us ns long as the Empire last, for wo shall ever 
regard her sacred and ov er-living memory as the 
type of pure and gracious womanhood, as the pre¬ 
sentment of duty performed, and as a supremo 
example of what a good life may do and be. From 
the tomb at Windsor, where she rests from her 
unceasing labours for the welfare of hor beloved 
country by the side of him sho loved best on earth, 
a ray of light—tho lustre of her name—may well 
be thought to come to us boreft to tnako us think 
lu ceaseless gratitude for all she did and was ; and, 
mourning, yet behold her in our midst living iu the 
good that sho has left behind. 

SUNDAY AT WINDSOR. 

Saturday was the occasion of pomp and circum¬ 
stance, when the pageantry of woe filled the narrow 
streets of Royal Windsor, whon the people of the 
towu, submerged beneath so mighty an inrush of 
distinguished mourners and their suitus, aa well as 
of ordinary visitors, counted for scarcely anything, 
but early in the evening tho strangers, mighty and 
bumble, had gono. Only the near relatives of the 
dead Queen remained at the castle, and the 
Windsor of yesterday morning was quite different 
from the Windsor of twenty-four hours earlier. The 
inhabitants, who had hcoh bo much of their Queen, 
had now the opportunity of showing in their own 
quiet way their affection for the Monarch whose 
remains lie in the Albort Memorial Chnpel. Thither 
they wore removod from the nave of St. George’s 
Chapel after that most impressive and ever- 
inemomble service of Saturday. There they will 
be watched by the Queen's Company of Grenadiers 
until to-duy they ore removed to their final resting- 
place at Frogmore. 

Morning Service at St. George's. 

In every church and chapel in Windsor and Eton 
the motnuriul services yesterday were crowded; 
but, of course, that at St. George's Chapel was 
the most impressive of all. The dean had issued 
tickets for the choir, but most of the nave was 
unappropriated half au hour before Sir Walter 
Parrott began to play a prelude by Chaminade, a 
curiously solemn measure coming from a composer 
known for work of quite a different character. The 
chnpel was full save for a few seats in the choir 
beneath the banners of tho Kuights of the Garter. 
On Saturday the building waa a blaze of uniforms. 
Yesterday it enclosed a congregation which pre¬ 
sented an almost unrelieved blackness. The 
scarlet of the Military Knights, who as members of 
tho Chapter sit as of right in the choir, and of two 
or three officers of the Grenadiers wore the only 
bits of colour. 

Tttr Royal Family. 

Just Before eleven the worshippers rose with 
one needrd, and thcro entered tho royal closet in 
tho north-east wall of tbe choir tho King and 
tbs Qnoon, I’rince and Princess Charles of Den¬ 
mark, the Duchess of Fife, Princess Victoria, 
tbo German Emperor, tbe King of the Hellenes, 
Prince Henry of Prussia, tho Crown Princo of 
Denmark, and the Crown Prince of Gennauy. 
Almost at tho same moment the rash of the royal 
party passed under the organ loft to seats in the 
choir. These wore Princess Christian and her 
daughters, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
and their family. Princess Henry of Battenberg and 
her children, the Duchess of Albany, Princess Alice 
of Albany, tbe Duke of Saxe - Coburg and 
Gotha, and Princess Louise and tho Duke of 
Argyll. So heavily draped were the daughters and 
daughters-in-law of our late Queen that it was 
almost impossible to distinguish them, and in the 
gloom of the stalls they were nearly invisible. As 
soon aa their Imperial and Royal Highnesses had 
taken their seats the choir and clergy entered. 
The Bishop of Winchester, Prolate of tho Order of 
the Garter, and the Bishop of Oxford, its Chan¬ 
cellor, sat within tho altar rail*. Bishop Barry 
Was next the Dean of Windsor. Tho Registrar of 
the Order sat at tho west end of the choir. Tho 
iervice was tho ordinary Matins sung to Stamford 
in B flat, without accompaniment, with the special 
prayers issued last week by the Privy Counoil. 
I'he lessons, too, were not those for Soptuageaima, 
»nd thdy w ere read by Canon the Marquis of 
Normanby and tbo Dunn. The Psaltus were the 
27th, the 61st, and tho fflst, and the only hymn 
was “On tho resurrection morning." Tho anthem 
was Dvorak's setting to tho word* “Bleased Jesu, 
fount of mercy, we, Thy faithful, in Thy passion all 
Thy sorrows share with Theo." It was beautifully 
sung, a aeriee of wailing cadences ending in a sob. 
No selection could huvo better expressed tho fool¬ 
ing* which stirred that quiet, sorrowful congregation 
of neighbours of the great dead Queen. 

The Sermon. 

The Bishop of Oxford preached from a desk 
placed within the altar rails on the north sido of 
the Holy Table. Hi# text waa chosen from 
Proverbs xvi., 12 : “The throno is established by 
rightcoiisnoK*." 

Ho Mid all our thought* to-day wore about the 
great and graoioui personality whom we had lout in 
the Into Queou. The end of hor long reign marked 
an epoch which gave rise to gratitude, sorrow, and 
hope, happy memories, and great anticipations. It 
•v a grand gift to Ragland that w» had enjoyed 
eighty-two years of such a life, sixty-four of them years 
of supreme non rolgnty, characterised by wi>«, consistent, 
prosperous administration. Those years had necessarily 
brought some changes of taotica and some disappointment*. 
They had brought some protture at tho holm anil 
somo violence of wave*, but never once hod there been 
loss of governance and never onoe nuy alienation of tbe 
hearts of her people. There never wa«, so far as he 
remembered or imagined, such a long reign of un¬ 
broken duty and service. Somo portion of the reward 
wo* in tho knowledge how wo all lovod her. Thore never 
hod been a royal life so devoted and so straight, marked by 
true, fervent, and unpretentious pioty. Wo thanked 
God with sorrowing hearia for moeh that wa 
lost, but wo also thanked Him and prayed, too, 
in contemplation of whit waa to own*. Wo were all 
ideas'*] that tbe ms King had determined to call him. 

‘ lie ancestors—the lint Kdwerd, 


the creator of l'arliam.nt. the defender of JaiMttfafc 
the founder ol the foreign policy of England, the pure 
and clean king. Ragland bad greatly grown on the fine, 
he defined. The England he helped to create had been 
bleesed even to tho seventh succeeding oenturv. V e would 
now seek e sevenfold blewing f.oui e ee*«oflk Edward. 

Tho Benediefcu# was giveu tho B'fbop of 
Winches tor. The concluding voluntary was tho 
Lamentation of Guilmant. 

Inspection of Wreaths. 

After tho servico the royal party went to 
the Dean’s Cloister and inspected some of th* 
thousands i d wreaths which huvo been sent from every 
part of tho world. Tho wreaths are so numerous 
that no one baa hod time to count thorn. They till 
tho ivholo of the centre of the cloistor, over which a 
canopy has been erected. The space thus 
covered is 120ft. square, and besides thi* 
thoy are piled against the walls to a height 
of about 10ft. This part of the chapel is just 
now olost-d to tho public, but there Aro other 
floral tributes iu tho transepts, on the gross out¬ 
side the sacred building, and on the steps loading 
to the great western doors. It is at the last-named 
spot most of the wreaths from tho theatrical and 
muaioal world have been placed. All those tho 
congregation was permitted to view aud admire—a 
melancholy pleasure which kopt tho prccinota of 
the chapel crowded with people until nearly ono 
o'clock. 

The service at five o'clock was even more 
crowded than that of tho morning, but no member# 
of the Royal Family were present. 

At six o’clock in the evening the members of the 
Royal Family, with all their Imperial and Royal 
relat ives now at the Castle, attended a short, service 
in the Albert Memorial Chapel. The Bishop of 
Winchester officiated, and Madame Albsni sang 
two sacred solos. 

At Froomorb To-day. 

Tlie journey from Windsor to Frogtnore to-day 
will be of a much more public character than was 
at first intended. The road to be taken is the 
public way through the Long Walk, and the 
route will be lined by troops. The proces¬ 
sion will leave the Albert Memorial Chapel 
at three o’clock, the coffin being carried to a gun- 
carriage by a bearer company of Grenadiers. All 
tbe Imperial and Royal relatives of the late 
Queen now at Windsor will follow. The solemn 
service in the mausoleum will naturally be private, 
none but members of the Royal Family and 
of tho households being admitted. It is kaowu, 
however, that it will be very brief. Tbo Biehop of 
Winchester aud tho Dean of Windsor will officiate, 
ami the choir of St. Georges Chapel will be in 
attendance. They will sing two anthems. The 
first will be Sullivan's “Yea, though 1 walk" and 
the second “The face of death is toward the sun 
of life," words of Tennyson which have been sot 
to music by Sir Walter Par rat t. The only hymn 
will be “ Sleep thy last sleep.” 

ORDER OF PROCESSION. 

The following is the official programtno for tho 
procession which will accompany and osoort the 
body of hor late Majesty to Frogmore at three 
o’clock this afternoon. The coffin will be borne by 
a hearer company oomposed of non-commissioned 
officers of the Guards from the Albert Memorial 
Chapel and placed on a guu carriage. A guard of 
honour composed of the Queen’s Company of the 
Grenadier Guards, with tho band of the regiment, 
will be drawn up facing the chapel, and will present 
arms. The procession will move off iu the following 
order 

Queen’s Company, with arms reversed. 
Governor of Windsor Castle (the Duke of Argyll). 

Highlanders and Pipers. 

Royal Servants. 

Band of the Grenadier Guards. 

The Bishop of Winchester. 

The Doan of Windsor. 

The Lord Chamberlain. 

The Lord Steward. 

The sun carriage, drawn by eight horses of the 
Royal Horse Artillery, and supported by her late 
Majesty's Equerries and Household. On each side 
of the gun carriage will walk the bearer .com¬ 
pany. On the left of the coffin will walk : 

Colonel Davidson, M.V.Q., Colonel the Hon. H. 
C. Legge, M.V.O., Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Arthur 
Bigge, K.C.B., G.M.G., nnd General Sir J. M'Ncfll, 
V.C., K.C.B.. K.C.M.G. On tbe other sido of 
the coffin will be Count Gleichen, D.S.O., Major-. 
General Hrocklehumt, M.V.O., Captain Poneonby, 
M.V.O., Colonel Carington, C.B., and Colonel Sir 
Fleetwood Edwards, K.C.B. 

Following the coffin there will walk : 

THE KING. 

The German Emperor. 

The King of the Belgians. 

The King of Portugal. 

The Duke of Connaught. 

Prince Henry of Pswm. 

Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. 

Prince Arthur of Connaught. 

The Duke of Saxk-Coburo and Gotha. 

The Grand Duke of Hesse. 

The Crown Prince of Germany, 

Princo Charles of Denmark. 

Prince Albert of Schleswig-Holstein. 

Prince Alexander of Battenberg. 

Princo Louts of Battenberg. 

Prince Adolf of ScH\uMBEiu;-LtrrE. 

, THE QUEEN. 

Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. 

Priucena Louise Duchess of Aikiyll. 

Princess Henry of Battenberg. 

The Duchoss of Saxe-Coburo and Gotha. 

The Duchess of Connaught. 

# The Duchoss of Albany. 

Princess Victoria. 

Princess LouiMB Duchess of FLFE. 

Prinooss Adolf of Sckaumberg-Lutk. 

Princess Charles of Denmark. 

Prinooss Beatrice of Coburg. 

Princes* Margaret of Connaught. 

Princess Patricia of Connaught. 

Prinooss Alice of Albany. 

riuic«B8 Victoria of Sen lkswi<;-Holstkin. 

Priuaea# Louse of Scitutswio-Hoisa iUN. 

Prinooss Louis of Batten hero. 

The Duchess of Bucoleuch. 

The Countess of Lytton. 

The Hon. Harriet Phipps. 

Colonel 1-ord Howard Pkmiam-Oli.ntox, K.C.Bj 
S ir James Reid. 

Herr von 1 ’fykker. 

Herr Muthf.k. 

Gentlemen in Waiting on tho King, on the Queen, 
on the German Emperor. on tho King of the 
Belgians, on tho King of Portugal, on the Duke of 
Connaught, on Princess Christian, on Priticoaa 
Henry of Battenberg, on the Duko of Albany, on 
Prince Henry of Prussia, on the Grand Duko of 
Hesse, on the Crown Prince of Germany, and on 
Prinooss Adolf of Schaumburg-Lippe. 

Tho route will be through tho Norman Gateway, 
across tho quadrangle, through George tho Fourth's 
archway, down the Long Walk and through the 
lodge leading from tho Long Walk to tho mauso¬ 
leum. Tbe whole of tho route from George the 
Fourth’s archway to tho gates of the mausoleum 
will be lined with troops under tho command of 
Colonel Napier Miles, 1st Life Guards. The 
Queen's pipers will piny from the gatos to 
the mausoleum. On arrival the Queen's Com¬ 


pany will open outwards and form a double 

muV ou the steps of tho mausoleum; The band 
of the Grenadier Guards will go to tho posi¬ 
tion assigned to them. The choir will meet the 
cortege on the stops of tho mausoleum. The 
Highlanders, pipers, and servants, on arrival, 
will go straight into the mausoleum and take 
up the positions allotted to them. The 
coffin, preceded by the choir nnd the clergy, will 
then be carried into the mausoleum. Tho Royal 
Family, on entering tho mausoleum, will take their 
place# 0 n either side of tho sarcophagus, tho Royal 
Household standing in the transept. Thogroundfrom 
George the Fourth’s Gateway tothe Long Walk gato* 
will be under tho control of tlie Lord Steward and 
the Offioo of Works, which will issue tickets for 
admission. The portion of the Long Walk over 
which tho procession will move will be under the 
direction of the Mayor of Windsor. 

LONDON BY NIGHT. 

The demeanour of London on Saturday, that 
solemn day surely tho moat famous of all her 
historic “ holy days ’’—has proved once for all her 
right to be called an Imperial City. Not only is 
sho Imtli the Romo and the Carthage of those 
latter yenrs, not only is she as much a 
“City of the Soul" as the Paris that is 
and the Venice that was, but she is also able to 
express hor sense of n loss common to tho whole 
Empire with wholly imperial dignity. On that 
day she represented the Empire at the obsequies of 
the dead Queen-Empress with as fine a sense of the 
greatness of the occasion as was shown by tho 
friendly Sovereigns who appeared on behalf of 
foreign nations. 

In one great city of Europe all public expressions 
of sorrow have the appearance of being stage- 
monaged ; in another they seem to be inspired by 
a military government and supervised by soldier- 
police ; and in a third—by far the smallest of the 
three—the excess of emotion displayed does not 
compensate for its evanescence. Only in London 
oould suchacrowd, so deeply sorrowful hnd so digni 
find in its sorrow and so conscious of its high duty, 
have been brought together. It was singularly 
homogeneous—the countloss class distinctions of 
London life were obviously obliterated within tbe 
limits of that vast gathering — and it was 
strangely single-hearted in its dovotion. To 
the Frenchman or tlie Italian this million 
eyed, single-hearted creature of one ineluctable day 
might have seemed a trifle cold, a thought un¬ 
gracious. They could hardly have helped believing 
it to bo so, seeing that' a belief in the ungraoioua 
coldness of the British is part and parcel of the 
Southerner's creed* But had either supposed 
critic walked about London for an hour or two in 
the evening he must needs have revised his 
criticism. 

The Shadow of a Great Name. 

For, though the vast assemblage of the morning 
was broken up into rivers and rivulets of life, and 
two great restraining influences—the presence of 
tho shadow of a great name, and tho loss of person¬ 
ality in the crowd—were necessarily removed, it was 
abundantly clear that London was still grieving. 
The reaotion had notevan begun. London no longer 
represented the British Empire visibly and within 
the level gaze of principalities and powers. And yet 
here was the spectacle of London Will grieving for 
the loss of her Mistress, and without the heart— 
or, rather with too much hoart—to struggle against 
the obsession of this grief. When the lamentable 
news of the Queon-Mother's death arrived iu 
liomluii, it was with almost a feeling of relief 
that Londoners knew the worst. They had watched 
in spirit at the foot of her dying-bed for so many 
Jon a hours that all were weary in soul, many even 
physically fatigued. But one could see no signs of 
the existence of such a fueling of relief in the eveniug. 
Coming out of the Borough of Paddiugton, one 
passed the ancient Green so famous in 
Eighteenth Century song and story, and there 
the first omen of thii wonderful evening stole 
out of the luminous dusk. There, on a sudden 
and beyond all expectation, one saw Tragedy seated 
in a little well-kept meadow ; a marble wraith of 
life Past throned in the Present; the white-robed 
inhabitant- of a green solitude. Twice the writer 
saw her that evening ; the second time stopped 
*nd studied the face and figure, and saw 
thcreiu a symbol of Loudon proudly lamenting her 
loss. How the nation's pride in the long and 
saintly and soldierly lifo of the dead Queen 
ennobles the national Morrow ! It is our privilege 
to mourn for what has been : wo are not required 
to reflect on what might have been. 

The Edoware-koad. 

Passing on ono came within sight of tlie Edg- 
ware-road—a street not easily defined—aud tat that 
very moment some sort of a band began playing 
the Dead March in “ Saul ” in front of a garishly- 
lighted saloon almost at the mouth of tbo secondary 
route. Tho players stood in tho roadway—there 
is but little traffic there after sunset, even on an 
ordinary Saturday—and beat out their music with¬ 
out much aetise of its inner meaning. Spocdily a ten- 
deep ring formed about them, and the passers-by on 
tho nearer and on thof nrther pavement of thoprimary 
route stopped to listen. There must have been at 
least a thousand souls stauding stock-still and 
listening to that haroic dirge. Nob a few of those 
who had not time to stop lifted their hats as they 
passed, and some of the gin-drinkers came out and 
stood attentive. Climbing ou an omnibus so as to 
got a better view of the foot-paasongorn—nine in 
ton were walking towards the Marble-arch--ono 
begau to suspect the nature of their pre-occupation. 
The indefinable feeliugof dread—Hwtauraofappro- 
hension — which foretold the ooming of whesJls in the 
morning, still held tho people in thrall. Tho wheels 
of that gun carriage still turned within their minds. 
Not a word was spoken on tbe crowded top of the 
'bus, the thoughts of those that sat in silence were 
sombre os thoir raiments. The hutched voices of 
tho people below on the pavement could be heard, 
but their words eould not be distinguished. And 
*" ’*• turned tbe corner and eamc into a more digni¬ 
fied species of commercial thoroughfare. Half 
way along Edg ware-read tho remote crying and 
thunder clap* of the Dood March had come to our 
rare, blown to us on gaste of a bitter wind. 

flXKORI .-street and Rko ENT-STREKT. 

Oxford-street was more crowded, and appreciably 
more gloomy than Edgware-road. In the road 
there were not a few women in coloured drwvwi— 
poor sempstresses and so forth, who had 
not money to pnrehaso mourning— and touches 
of really bright colour were frequent. Bat 
the Oxford-street pavements were slow streams 
of black clsd figures, in whose dress only an 
occasional noto of purple—hardly to be distil* 
guiihod from sheer black in tbo grey, dank fight— 
was here and there descried. Leas crowded still, 
but even more profoundly gloomy, was Regent- 
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street. Cut those great arteries at traffic were 
cheerful and cheerfully preoeaed in 


[HKcnaut simile of the hoart left. dsaoUte. The 
nuny light* from lamps, steadfast and errant, from 



only to render riaiblo the derko« 

Dm sombro trappings oi 
fixed and anguished stare of the a 
half-mast high stirring i 
bitter sighing of the wind id the way ; and, lastly, 
the alow gait and bowed hoods of the pedestrians. 
Except for the noise of not much trattle, It was a 
place of impregnable silence. 

From Nelson's Column to Sr. Paul's. 

In Trafalgar-square there was a noise of light 
laughter about Uio water. A company of little 
urchins was buay St play. If ovening papers had 
beon published ouo aupponos they would have been 
sel ling the news. The suhd usd cries of the vendor* 
of certain penny sheets, which seemed to be blush¬ 
ing fur their existence on eueh an evening, were 
evidently distasteful to the remnants of the morn¬ 
ing's crowd. However, they did but serve to 
render the general mlenco audible. The couched 
lions—shadowy forma of granite, that had come to 
lifo in the wavering luminosity of the square—kept 
watch and ward over live all but voiceless town. 
Assuredly they would hare aprung from their 
places had any been guilty of uulecotuing roerri- 
oicut in their presence. Of the tinkling laughter 
of tbe burn-footed children behind them thoy took 
no notion. Tho streams of people out of play I 
saw in the Strand, tho one thoroughfare in which 
tho upper, middle, and under worlds of 
London meet on equal terms, passed fluently in 
thus direction and in tlint wit h the merest rippling* 
of conversation. As a rulo it is not possible for on 
observant person to walk up and down the Strand 
without hearing and carrying homo a few stray 
hits of dialogue ; on this occasion nothing could be 
heard dearly enough to stick in roniombrance. 
Even here man talked in mottled tones, and women 
refrained from answering with laughter. Tho fow 
hawker* standing in tho gutter dared not declaim 
tho merits of their wares. Tbe blackness of tho 
pooplo'a raiment was hero and there splashed with 
the scarlet of a soldier's uniform. Aa one passed 
into Kieet-etrcet tho bells of St. Clement Danes 
rang n muffled peal—the laughter of music was thus 
turned to mourning—and not a fow passers- 
by stopped to look up at the belfry. Fleet- 
street waa occupied by the peoplo of the under¬ 
world of London, and was appreciably noisier and 
more in a hurry than the Strand. Still, it was 
clonr either stream of mortality mirrored tho 
self-same immortal thought. And so one went on 
and on, still moving with or against a stream of 
follow-citizens whose many souls were informed 
with a single memory, until St. Paul’s towered tre¬ 
mendous shorn tho wav. London is still haunted 
by the shadow of that groat name, and still ponders 
with an infinite regret the love that was here and 
is elsewhere. It is well with tho soul of London. 


SERVICES ABROAD. 

GERMANY. 

non OUR OOBRESfONOmr. 

BKRUN. Kin. 3. 

While the funeral pageant of Queen Victoria to 
wending through the street*of London ou Saturday 
an impressive memorial service was held in the 
English Chapel of St. George in Berlin. The 
congregation was composed of lending representa¬ 
tives of Court society, who were received inside the 
sacred cliiioe by Lord Gough and the members of 
the British Embassy. 

Tho Emperor William was represented by his 
Royal Highness Prince Friedrich Leopold, and the 
Empress by Princess Henry, who waa escorted to a 
seat uoar tho altar which the Era proas Frederic 
when visiting Berlin has always occupied. Of the 
Royal Family there wore also presont Prince 
Friedrich Heinrich, Prince Joachim Albrecht. 
Prince Oscar, and Prince August Wilhelm. 

Count von Billow among the Imperial Secretaries 
of State and the Prussian Minister* was a prominent 
figure. Tho Diplomatic Corps, the general stall', 
slid the general* stationed in Berku air 1 Potsdam 
were fully represented. There was a full muster of 
those officers of her late Majesty’s Regiment of 
Dragoons who bed not been included in the depu¬ 
tation to London. 

Tho burial sqwicu was read, with certain omis¬ 
sions, by the English pastor. Subsequently a 
fecund service Was hold for member of tho English 
Colony. 

All palaces and official building* and many pri¬ 
vate houses were displaying flags at half-mast. 

The Empress Auguste Victoria, who is stopping 
with the Empress Frederic, attended a menu >rLl 
service yesterday at noon at the English church at 
Homburg. Her Majesty was Acoompiinicd by the 
Hereditary Priuceas of Soxe-Meiningen, tho Crown 
Princess of Graeco, and Prinooss Friedrich Carl of 
Hesse. The service was attended by the leading 
officials and magistrates of the town. 

* FRANCE. 

FROM OCR CORRESPONDENTS. 

PARIS, Feu. S. 

Thw service celebrated on Saturday morning in 
the British Church in tbe Rue d'Agucsaemi was 
-it tended by the most prominent members of the 
official world and by the entire Diplomatic Corps, 
with the exception of tho Papal Nuncio and of 
Prince Ouruussoff, tho Russian Ambassador, who is 
confined to his houso by hia health. Most of the 
best-known mombors of French society wore also 
present at the service. 

The official personages and the members of tho 
Diplomatic Corps, who were all of them in full 
uniform, were received by the Hon. Michael 
Herbert, the British Minister Plenipotentiary, in 
the absence of Sir Edmund Monson, who hud left 
Paris, as lias been announced, to attend tho Queen's 
funeral. 

The President of the Republic wns represented 
by M. Cumliariou. his chief civil secretary, and by 
Captain Huguot, of bis naval household. Madauie 
Loubetsat in the chancel, having Ludy Mouson at 
her side and attended by the wife of Geoorai 
Dubois, Madame Combarieu, and Colonel Nicola*. 
Tho Due d'Orleans was represented by the Due do 

'rho^Amhassador's pew was occupied by the Prin¬ 
cess® Mathilda, accompanied by hor lady in Wait¬ 
ing. the Due de PenHiiovre, Prince Roland Bona- 
parto, tbo Boron and Baroness de Muritiba (ropre 
renting the Comte and Comtesse d'Eu), and the 
Princess Mario do Mecklenburg-St relit /.. 

Among the persona seated in tho chancel were 
tho Diplomatic Corps, tho members of tho British 
Embassy, and tho wives of the Ministers. Tbe 
Ministers themMilviaiiitidtlieProeidoiitaof tlioSonate 
and Chamber occupied the foremost row of pews. 
Immediately behind them worn General Brugere. 
Comntandor-in-Chief of tho Army ; General Pen- 
dcxec, the Chief of the General Staff; General 
Florentin, the Military Governor of Pan* : General 
Davoftt (Duo d'Auers tacit}, Grand Chancellor of the 
Legion of Honour, General de Ndgritr, General 
Zuilinden, Admiral Gerrais. Admiral Doporre. 
and many other Naval and Military officers of high 
rank. 

Among tho other nonmns present may bo men¬ 
tioned tho Due and Ducheese de la Triraoillo, the 
Doc and Duchesne do Gramonfc, tho Marquis 


and Marquise de Janoourt, tbo 
Comte.ee Grelfulho. tho Due ami Duchcwse dr 
Rohan, the Prince and Princess d Idling, the 
Bareness Fa wrot de Kcrbrecb. the Due and 
Duchreso do |„ K< reo, tho Comte and C-sntessa do 
Castellano, the Daosnd Doche~e de Koranic, the 
Marquis® do Psralta, the Due de Chcseul-Prealiu. 
the Comte and Carat ere® Aimery de la Koctetou- 
cnuld, Baron and Bareness Alphonse de Roanschild. 
Rarou Mid Baroness Gustav® do Rothsnhud. the 
Marquis d'llafcourt. the Yfcomto and \ Mpmtrara 
Ldon ds Janze, tho Due and DuchtoBo da Bmwvuo, 
Baron Edouard de Rothschild and the Baron cat- 
James de Rothschild, Sir Kdwanl and Lady 
Sassoon. Miss Margaret Chandos-Poie, Mm 
RusieU, Mr Cecil Barclay. Lady Msg here morne. 
aud M. and Madaroa Benjamin Constant. 

Tbo service waa conducted by the Rev. Dr. 
Noyes, anaisted by mwikI members of the British 
i.,d American clergy in Pans. Tbe musical per 
•i- n of tho service ino'udoil P*alms xc. and exxx.. 
Chnpiii’a Fuuond Moruh. the “ Pilarimi i*J 
the Night,” arranged oa a piQMMDi id hyuo, 
Goumol'a anthem, “ All yo who weep.” aud her ht* 
Majesty's favourite hymn. •* Lead, kindly light.’ 
Special prayers were offered for hor Into Majesty 
aud for tbo now King. 

At the close of tlm service the Dood March in 
*• Saul ” was played, and tbe eonyrogaUun aa they 
slowly loft the church filed past tho Hon. Michael 
Her twit and the raeratwra of ihe British Embassy. 

\ second service, conducted In the saino manner, 
was celebrated in the afternoon, and was at ton del 
by the British resident* iu Pune, for many of wh»ui, 
however, there w i* not room. All the Kngliah 
*li<>l*« wore closed throoglKut the day. an 1 the 
shop fronts were surmounted in mnny caao* by 
ttie British flag draped with crape. 

CANNES, rxv. 2. 

A memorial service was held to-day in the 
Memorial Church of St. George. The Rev. -I 
Ait.cn official**]. and was assisted by tbe Yen. 
An-hdescoo McCarthy. Tue church was ilrsjxsj. 

Die se rvice was very largely attended. Aumo* 
thnso present to offer their lost tribute of reaped 
to her late Majesty were their Royal Higlmcese- 
Count and Onnntssi CaserU. the Grand I fetch*** of 
M-eklenborgHchwcrin. tne Grand Duke Michael of 
RutsU. ike Commas for by, the Duke and D-icLes- 
lo < •uiee. Count /.nnoyaki. the Prinen of Noauu. 
ComteeM Adda de Mcrenhurg, the Duke do Cray. 
Archduke Frederic and Arehdoohse* Isabella of 
Aueme. Priuceas titAphante de Lonyar. the Prince 
un,l Prinoess of Poliguac. Lady Alfred and the 
Mimes Paget, tho Counts** Granville. T-ady 
Rondel, Lord Brougham, Lord and . lady Savilo, 
the Mayor and Council of Counts, aud many other 
resident* and visitors. 

THE UNITED STATES: 

FROM OUR OORRMPONUENTS. 

WASHINGTON. Kan. 3. 

Memorial services for Queeu Victoria were held 
yesterday iu St. John's Church, which was tilled 
with beautiful floral tributes from all the officials iu 
Washington. . . 

President M'Kialey, the members of hia Cabinet, 
the judges of tbe Supreme Courts of the United 
States, representative Congressmen, officers of the 
Army and Navy, headed by General Miles and 
Admiral Dewey, aod the full staffs of all the Em¬ 
bassies and Legations were among the congrega¬ 
tion. Lord Paunoefote and hie family occupied a 
special reserved pew. Bishop Satterlee pronounced 
a beautiful panegyric, and there were special 
prayers invoking Divine guidance for the King. 

NEW YORK, Fee. 3. 

In practically every oity and town throughout 
the country there were memorial services yester¬ 
day, the total number falling not for short of five 
hundred. In New York alone there were thirty 
services. The roost notable service in tbe morning 
was held in the crypt of the new Protestant 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, now being 
built in the upper part of the city. Bishop Potter 
officiated and delivered a touching eulogy of the 
late Queen. The decorations were largely purple 
silk. 

In the afternoon the service in Trinity Church 
was most impressive. Three bishops and fifty 
clergy were present. All the foreign Consuls of • 
New York attended, and Admiral Barker and 
General Brooke, representing the United States 
Army and Navy, were in the congregation in full 
uniform. The benediction was pronounoed by 
Archbishop Lewis, of Ontario. 

A memorial service waa held at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, this afternoon. Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
and others spoke of the greatness and goodness of 
her late Majesty's reign. 

At Chicago a great moss meeting was held in the 
Auditorium to-day, Mr. Harrison, the Mayor, and 
other city officials being present. 

Yesterday the different exchanges in New York 
City, Chicago, Boston, and Philadelphia were 
closed and the buildings dreared in crape. Ameri¬ 
can and British flags floated everywhere side by 
side at half-mast. _ 


ITAI.V. 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. 

ROMK, FSB. S. 

An impressive memorial service for Queen 
Victoria was hold yesterday in the English Church 
of All Saints in the presence of the Ambassador 
and Lady Carrie, the British Embassy Staff, the 
Martinis Visconti-Venose*, representing thu King of 
Italy; tho Mnrcheaa Villainarinn and the Marquis 
Guiccioli, representing Queen Margheritu: member.- 
of the Royal Household, tho entire Diplomatic 
Corps, the Presidents of tho Senate and Chamber, 
several members of the Cabinet, and several 
hundred British visitor*. 

Tbo church was beautifully draped in hlnck and 
silver. Tho crown and the letters V.iLL sur¬ 
mounted the chancel. The choir was richly de¬ 
corated with flowers. 

The servioo was conducted by Dr. Oxenhatn. 
and included appropriate solos from Handel and 
MundolsMohu aud choral* by Bach, and euded with 
tho Dead March in l ' Saul.” 

No memorial servioo held of late years iu Rome 
for heads of foreign States wan so olibetivo an this. 

Other memorial services were held yesterday iu 
Florence, Milan, Naples, Spesia, Venice, and 
Medina. Tho Count of Turin attonded the service 
in Florence. 

— 

SPAIN. 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. 

MADRID, Frb. 3. 

- A service in memory of tho Iato Queen Victoria 
was held yesterday at the British Embassy. 

Among those who attonded were the Duke of 
Sotouisyor and Generals Paoheco and Eohague. 
representing the Queen Regent; the members of 
the Government, the Diplomatic Corps, tho Presi¬ 
dent* of the Clumber and Senate, the Captain- 
General, Mayor ami Governor of Madrid, and 
many of the leading British residents. 


CHINA. 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

PKKIN. Feu. 2. 

A gathering of representatives of various reli¬ 
gions—Christian, Buddhist, aud Hindoo—which is 
probably unique, was held to-day in Pekin in 
memory of tho Into Queen Victoria. 

Sir Ernest Satow, General Gsaelee, Count von 
Waldersee, the commanders of tho various foreign 
contingents, all the British officers, and the foreign 
Diplomatic representatives were present. 

The servioo waa conducted by the Rov. Mr. 
Norria. 

Prince Su was the only prominent Chinaman 
praamt. 


DENMARK. 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. 

COPENHAGEN. FEE. 2. 

A solemn funeral service took place here to-day 
•t tbe English Church. The King, the Royal Family, 
the State Ministers, the Diplomatic Corps, and 
other high official* were present. 

Mr. W. E. Guscheu, tho Briti*h Ambassador, 
moducted the royal persons to their seats. 

The church was beautifully deoorated with 
flowers. The servioo ended with “ Peace, pcrfoct 
peoco.” 

All the flags hore are flying at half-maet to-day. 


Fitting was the honour rendered to Queen 
Victoria in the splendid simplicity of her fbncr.il. 
Each of the two sots in‘ which il was possible for the 
general public to take part had its own character. 

On Friday the “ far-flung battle-lino ” waa still, its 
thunder hushed to the fitful boom of the minute 
guns, as iu f.-trowoil review there passed th* 
crowned and sceptred pull of the Queen of the 
Soa. From the shores hundreds of thousand* 
of Englishmen lookod at that first yacht with 
its silent burden ; they had gone there ill mute 
homage to the dead, and ns a second yacht came 
following, flying at the masthead the Royal 
{Standard which told of the Kim: on board, uiauy a 
heart bent quicker, for in that mingled'vision 
the pride of loyalty received the touch of con¬ 
secration. Saturday's procession through London 
told it* threefold tala tho better because of 
tho restraint on the trappings and the pageantry' 
of woe. The feelings were loft natural and uncon¬ 
strained. Tho Quf.en wns being taken to her rest¬ 
ing-place by the Army that she loved ; the soldier^ 
were rendering their last service to her who insti-j. 
tuted the Victoria Cross for Valour. It was a funeral 
'that befitted the Soldiers’ Queen. The innumerable 
multitudes of men and women who lined or 
jenvelopod the route were all partakers in that 
{solemn action ; they were present, not primarily to 
look on, but to be there, they were paying theirj 
Just humble duty to her whom their silence pro-! 
claimed to have been Queen of her people’s hearts. 
The King in his place as chief mourner was seen fof 
the first time since his Accession by a great gather¬ 
ing of his subjects, at one with him in thought and 
purpose. The presence of so many Sovereign* 
and Princes besides those of the Queen’s family 
reminded us that our grief is not ours alone, 
that humanity takes part with us, and that the 
Universal recognition of our Queen’s worth is a 
bond that links us to all mankind. 

In the presence of death wo became aware of th® 
realities of life. The news that Queen Victoria 
had passed away created for us all a gfeat blank. 
The sense of loss was common to the whole people, 
uud the partnership in bereavement gave us an 
added consciousness of the bond between us. Th® 
Queen’s reign had been gradually and surely making 
us a united people ; her death brought this oneness 
home to us. After the first blow, as we thought over 
the past we began to see more clearly how much tho 
Queen had been to us, and how much she had don® 
for us. When we realised the fulness of her 
course and the greatness of her work tho keen edge 
of regret was softened ; the pervading feeling be¬ 
came that of gratitude for a noble life ; the universal 
instinct recognised that Queen Victoria in pass¬ 
ing from us had become our possession for ever.’ 
Thus the last honours were rendered to the Queen! 
by her people rather in the spirit of thanksgiving 
for a life than in that of lament for a death. To-day 
as our minds accompany her. children when they 1 
bear her to the tomb at Frogmore we are haunted, 
by thoughts of what the Queen has accomplished. 
For indeed she founded tho Monarchy afresh in her 
people’s hearts, and in that process transformed th® 
nation and created the Empire that now exists. 
When Queen Victoria began to reign there 
was still Bfcrong in the world the tradition of 
repugnance to arbitrary or despotic rule which 
had too often boon associated with Monarchy, 
and to many it seemed that Kingship waa 
destined to perish. But in this country loyalty to 
the young Queen took root, growing in time to a 
strong affection, even while men were divided in 
bitter controversies. Tbe questions that separated 
us were long foremost in our minds, yet ever 
beside and beneath them grew that loyalty to her 
who loyally presided over all the works of Govern¬ 
ment. As the reign went on the sundering quea-| 
lions faded and waned into the background, aud men 
came to feel that the Queen represented the cause* 
that united us : the nation’s welfare, the duty t>f 
its citizens, and their love of their country. Thug 
Queen Victoria, by the self-abnegation which! 
renounced all personal, selfish, or arbitrary ends, 
made that oldest of our institutions, the Monarchy^ 1 
the centre of our affections and the true emblem of 
our national life. Doctrines and prejudices that 
once usurped a large share of men’s thought* 
have dropped into their proper places, and 
to-day all of ua know that loyalty to the Kino 
is tho firm and only base of service to the nation. 
But there is a greater union than that which 
{holds classes and parties together in a common 
duty. For the past twenty years we have talked; 
and thought much of the unity of the Empire. 
Would that have beon possible without the 
Queen ? Her name and her person have been tho 
focus of faith, hope, and love to the millions of our 
race who as our fellow-subjects have been living 
their British lives in the new countries beyond the 
seas. Iu India men of many faiths and creed* 
and of a hundred different tongues have learned 
to be faithful to Queen Victoria, their Empress, 
and have found in that true allegiance a tie that for 
the first time gives them a country and makes them 
» nation. 

Thus was accomplished a change for the better 
which not the wisest of oUr statesmen and thinker* 
foresaw, which no political sagacity could have 
devised, and which lias made this nation stronger 
aud happier. Historians have examined th# 
growth of our institutions ; students of Constitu¬ 
tions and of national organisation have taken tho 
•whole fabric of our public life into their dissect¬ 
ing room and have explainod the theory and practice 


cf every part of tho machine. But the bea|! 

of them have contributed but Jittlo to the 
nation’s force ; they eonstriicled nothing that took 
great hold on us. For anatomy never reveals th* 
spring* of lifo ; before it can begin ita operation*- >1 
the life is gone. Before tho Queen eame to thWi 
Throne there was no theory of the modem State,' 1 
no doctrine of representative government that! , 
could give satisfaction. No thinker had been abl* 
to put before tho nation an account of itself which 
covered all the facts, which was instinct with 
truth, and which furnished ati ideal for which; 
men could live and die. A Constitutional Monarchy: 

still * cold abstraction. But the Queen gave it 
life. That wonderful work was done by a woman oar- 
the Throne. Thus out of weak lies* was perfected 1 
strengt h. For tho affairs of nations lie not alone!-' !'j 
outward things: in administration, law, and'- 
riches; but are rooted deep in the hearts of man¬ 
kind. The Queen’s great power was to evoko tho„ 
nation’s love ; hor great reward that not only for. ' - 
herself, but for the nation to which she was united, 
mutual devotion, love lias transfigured lifo. 


®ljr ^timJwrd. 

February 4th, 1901. 

FUNERAL OF 
THE QUEEN. 

IMPOSING CEREMONIAL. 

MARCH THROUGH LONDON. 

THE MILITARY PAGEANT. 

SCENES ALONG THE ROUTE. 

THE JOURNEY TO WINDSOR 

INCIDENT AT THE STATION. 

THE CAR DRAWN BY BLUE¬ 
JACKETS. 

SERVICE IN ST. GEORGE’S. 
THE INTERMENT TO-DAY. 


No element of dignity or pathos was lacking 
to tbe solemn ceremony in whioh the mortal 
remains of tho Queen were carriod on Satur¬ 
day from the Southern coast to London, through 
the streets of the Capital, and thence on to 
Windsor Castle. The lost scene of all has not 
been unworthy of tbe splendid Age that we must 
now cease to call Victorian. It closes with the 
stately and impressive spectacle of * wholo 
nation suspending all it* ordinary occupations 
and amusements, and watching, with reverent 
eyes, while the body of the great Queen was 
borne to its final resting-place. 

The selection of Portsmouth as the halting 
place for tho Funeral Procession of the late 
Queen on its way to London, placed upon tbo 
Naval Authorities of the pyrt the responsibility 
of guarding tho honoured remains of her 
Majesty through the night, and also of .paying 
a fitting tribute of respoct when the coffin was 
moved from ship to shore. At the Royal 
Clarence Victualling Yard, where the Alberta 
was berthed on Friday afternoon, a special 
guard of Marines was on duty, additional con¬ 
stables were posted, and picket boat* patrolled 
tbo harbour. In the littlo chnpalle ardent« on the 
Allierta’s deck, where tbe coffin with th® Royal 
insignia remained exactly as deposited at East 
Cowes, two Marines, one at the head and tbo 
other at tho foot of the coffin, with a non¬ 
commissioned officer at tho entrance, Wore on 
duty throughout the night, reliefs being fur¬ 
nished at the end of otich hour. Tho Naval 
Aides de Camp of the late Sovereign also took 
turn in the duty of keeping watch. 

In the first part of Friday night tho sky was 
clear and tho moon visible, but towards morning 
the horizon became overcast, and between five 
and six o’clook a fall of sleet rendered it neces¬ 
sary to lower tho sides of the pavilion in which 
the coffin rested, those having been looped up 
during the passage across the Solent Ax the 
morning advanced tho weather became still 
more unfavourable, and soon after eights 
o'clock there was on almost continuous down¬ 
pour of rain, which continued during the re¬ 
moval of the Queen's body from tho Alberta to 
tho train. Meanwhile, a large number of 
officer* in full uniform began to arrive, in¬ 
cluding Admiral Sir Charles Hoth&m, Com- 
mandor-in-Chief at Portsmouth; Vice Admiral 
Sir Harry Rawson, Commandor-in-Chief of the 
Channel Squadron; Rear Admiral Sir Gerard 
Noel, Superintendent of Naval Reserves ; 
Major General Stewart, R.A., in Military 
Command of the Southern District during the 
absence of Lieutenant General Sir Baker 
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Russell, and Colonel Scott, commanding the 
Royal Engineer!. Tim Mayor of Portsmouth 
(Mr. Alderman A. L. Emanuel), who wore hie 
robe and chain of office, draped in crape, waa 
accompanied by the Town Clerk (Mr. A. 
Hollaixl), attired in wig and gown. Welcome 
shelter from tho unfavourable element* wn» 
found under the covered approach to the rail¬ 
way platform. This had boon linod with 
crimson baize, which had also boon laid upon 
the car pot over which her Mujcaty uaod to pass 
whon going to and from tho Roval yacht. 

Outside the station, where tho train was in 
waiting, Naval and Military Guards of Honour 
were drawn up. A hundred Bluejackets of fine 
physique from the gunnery headquarters at 
Whale Island lined tire railway jolty, and 200 
Royal Marinos and an equal number of men 
from the Rifle' Depot were formed up near the 
inshore entrance to tho station, and facing 
towards tho Alberta. Aa befitted the solemn 
occasion, there was a complete cessation ot 
work in tho Dockyard, the Victualling Yard, 
and otbor Government Establishments. Tho 
quietude which prevailed in tho vicinity of tho 
Alberta wn» in itself deeply impressive. 

Tho King and Queen, tbo Gerniun Emperor, 
and the members of the Royal families slept on 
Friday night on board tbo Royal yachts, tho 
Kaiser's stately vessel being berthed at the • 
Southern jetty of tho dockyard, while at 
moorings in the harbour were the Victoria and 
Albert and the Osborno within u short distune© 
of the Victory, which flew Nelson's flog nt Tra¬ 
falgar. The members of the Royal family were 
early astir, and steam pinnaces wore in readi¬ 
ness to take them from tho yachts to .Clarence 
Yard. At half post eight tho King, with some 
other of tho Royal mourners, arrived in a 
steam pinnace, which had the Royal Standard 
flying nt the bow, and the white ensign 
astern, both at half-mast. In charge of tho 
smart little craft was Vico .Admiral Sir 
John R. T. Fullerton, commanding the Vic¬ 
toria and Albert, who was always in charge 
of the yacht in which tho Queen crossed 
the Solent. Tho pinnace was brought up on 
the harbour side of tbo Alberta, and his Majesty 
stopped on board. Queen Alexandra, with her 
daughters and the late Queen's daughters, 
attired, of course, in the deepest mourning, 
accompanied by tbeir Indies in Waiting, arrived 
within a few minutes of the King, and at once 
procoodod to the Royal yacht. Following close 
upon tho King wan the Emperor William, who 
was accompanied by tho Crown Prince and 
Prince Henry of Prussia, with members 
of their suites. They crossed the har¬ 
bour from tho Hohenzollern in a steam 
pinnace, which had the Imperial German 
Standard at tho bow, and a white ensign aft. 
both at half-mast The Emperor and the 
Princes passed over the starboard side of the 
Alberta, and joined tho Royal party in the Mor¬ 
tuary Chapel, where a brief religious service 
«m conducted by the Rov. C. Gordon Lang, 
vicar of Porttcn, ond Honorary Chaplain to the 
Queen. The Earl of Northbrook, Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant of Hampshire, was also present. The 
floral wreaths were then removed from the 
coffin, and taken ashore by Bluejackets. 

At twenty minutes to nine o'clock the ten 
petty officers of the Royal yacht, who had 
borne tho Royal coffin from tho pier at Eul 
Cowos on to the Alborta, wore called into 
the Chapel, and tho coffin, from which the 
pall had boon removed, was raised from tho 
bier on to their shoulders, With slow, 
measured steps they moved along the dock 
and over the crimson-covered brow on to 
the pier. Preceding the coffin was the Vicar 
of Portsea, who was joined on the lauding place 
by.the Hon. ond Rov. Canon Brodrick, Rector 
and Rural Dean of Alvorxtoke; Canon J. 8. 
Blake, Vicar of St. Judo's. Sonthxoa, and Rural 
Doan of Portsmouth ; and the Rev. C. Darnell, 
Vicar of Portsmouth- As the funeral eorttge 
left the Alberta the Guards presented arm*. 
Following the coffin were members of the 
Royal household, with the crowu of gold and 
jewels resting upon a cushion of Imperial 
purple, the sceptre and golden orbs and gemmed 
orbs and other Royal insignia. Then came the 
Royal mourners, headed by his Majesty, the 
Duko of Connaught, and the German Emperor, 
all being in full military uniforms, over which, 
owing to the rain and cold, they wore groat 
coats. Next in order were Queen Alexandra, 
with the daughters of tho Queen and hor own 
(laughters, Prince Louis of Battenberg, in full 
naval uniform, bringing up tho rear The 
officers in attendance formed on either side of 
the covered way leading to the platform, the 
bands massed outside the station playing 
Chopin's Funeral March, the soft strains of 
which floated through the air, in striking con¬ 
trast with the thunderous roll of tho minuto 
gun* 

When tho coffin was close to the train tho 
corthgr . stopped. Tho train consisted of two 
naloons and three first-class carriages. One of 
tho former, which tho late Queen had often 
occupied when travelling to and from Scot¬ 
land or botween Windsor and Portsmouth, had 
been converted into a funeral car. The ordi¬ 
nary hangings hod given place to purple and 
white velvet, the bier, which rested in the 
centre, hoing covered with similar material. 
The exterior of tho car had boen coloured 
white. After tho coffin had boon moved from 
the shoulders of tho Bluejackets and placed oh 
the bier, Admiral Sir Michael Culmo-Soymour, 
the late Queon's first and principal Naval Aide 
do Camp, and three of his colleagues entered 
the car and remained in charge until the arrival 
in London. 

The King, the Queen, the German Emperor, 
and other Royal mourners took tboir scats im¬ 
mediately after the ooffin had been placed in 
tho train, occupying a saloon behind tho funeral 
car. At seven minutes to nine o'clock the train 
moved out of the station, the band again play¬ 
ing Chopin's Funeral March, and amid a last 
mark of reepoct from the ships, which continued 
to discharge minute guns until the train had 
got some distance. When Fareham was reached 
a dttmir was mode, and tho train passed round 
the upper reechos of Portsmouth Harbour, and 
on arriving at Havant went on to the London. 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway, and rid tho 
Mid-Sussex route to Victoria. Colonel Camp¬ 
bell, Chairman of tho London and South- 
Western Railway, accompanied tho train until 
it left that Company's line, a/tor which it was 
in charge of Mr Forties, tho <tenoral Manager, 
and other chief officials of the Brighton and 
South Coast Company. 


THE JOURNEY TO LONDON. 

A remarkable spectacle met tho view ns the 
Royal train mode its way to London. Rain 
was falling in torrents tho whole distance until 
Horsham wss reached. There the influence of 
bright sunlight was realised, and thenceforward 
tho weather remained fine. But notwithstand¬ 
ing the downpour and the chilly atmosphere, 


the meadows and commons of Hampshire, 
Sussex, and Surrey revealed assembled crowds 
of reverent spectators standing, in some places, 
in almost unbroken line over many of the 
seventy milos of railway that had to be 
traversed. Mon, women, and children were 
gathered in tire fields—tho men everywhere 
bareheaded—patiently waiting to pay their last 
homage to their dead Sovereign. 

The King, in his injunctions to all who had 
charge of tho arrangements of tho day, was 
from tho first most careful to avoid anything 
that might suggest inappropriate or unseemly 
display. His wishes were anticipated in spirit 
and to tho letter by the humble folk of tire 
rural districta. It was not unnatural, there¬ 
fore, that tho King should have boon sincerely 
^ratified by tho uumistakeablo tokens of 
respectful homage and sympathy which were 
tended by his peoplo In appreciation of tho 
splendid reign of his Royal Mother. His 
Majesty was, indeed, much touched by tho im¬ 
pressive scene that was unfolded as tho train 
sped rapidly on its way to the Metropolis. 

A London and South-Western engine took 
the Royal special over that Company’s metals 
from Gosport to Fareham, Mr. D. Drummond, 
tho Locomotive Superintendent of tho line, 
being tho responsible official in charge. Thu 
powerful engine Empress was attached at 
Fareham, where the London and Brighton 
system was entered, and although the 
train was eleven minutes late in start¬ 
ing, tho opoed attaiued was such that 
Horsham was in sight only throe minutes 
boyond tho appointed time, while Victoria was 
entered precisely at 10.58 am.—two minutes 
before tho hour stipulated by the King. The 
pilot engine Sirdar had run the whole distance 
ten minutes ahead, and diligent watch ovor tho 
fine was kept by successive sections of plate¬ 
layers, who, at hand-signalling distance, formed 
an effective guard against every possible risk of 
interruption on tho permanent way. At the 
end of the journey, Lord Suffield, tho Lord in 
Waiting, informed the General Manager of the 
Company that tho King was pleased with the 
wholo of the railway arrangements. 

INSIDE VICTORIA STATION. 

In no railway station has such an impressive 
scone ever been enacted as that witnessed on 
Saturday within tho terminus of tho London, 
and Brighten Company at Victoria. Tho place 
which the lateQueonocoupiod in the estimation 
and affection of the civilised world was there 
attested by tho presence of a gathering of 
Monarchs, Royal Princes, nnd tho chosen repre¬ 
sentatives of Republics far larger and much 
more important than has ever before been 
known. At tboir head came tho German Em¬ 
peror, and with his Imperial Majesty were the 
Kings of Portugal, Greece, and Belgium; the 
Crown Prince of Germany nnd Prince Henry of 
Prussia; the GraD<l Duke Michael, represent¬ 
ing tho Czar of Russia; the Duke of Aosta, 
bearing tho direct commission of Victor Em¬ 
manuel III., King of-Italy; the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand of Ksto, Heir Presumptive 
to the Crown of Austria-Hungary, attending by 
requost of the Emperor; the Duke of Sparta. 
PrincW Roynl of Greoae; the Crown Prince 
Frederick, Heir Apparent to the Throne of 
Denmark; the Hereditary Grand Duke of 
Ba<lun ; the Grand Duke Ernest Louis, as well 
aa Prince Frederick Charles, of Hesse; Duke 
Adolphus, the Heir Apparent to the Grand 
Duohyof Mocklenburg-Strohtz; Prince Ferdi¬ 
nand von Hohonzollern, the Ifoir Presumptive 
of Ronmania, the Crown Prinen and Heir 
Apparent of 8weden and Norway, Duke Oscar 
Gustof Adolf; the Crown Prince of Siam, 
Prince Somdetch Chowfa Malta Vujiravudh; 
Ernst Wilhelm Friedrich Carl Maximilian, 
Hereditary Prince of iiohenloho-Langonburg ; 
Prince Ernest, tho Regent of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha; Bernhard Friedrich Wilhelm Albrecht 
Georg, Hereditary Prince of Baxo-Meiningen ; 
Prince Frederick of Waldeck-Pjmnont; Prince 
Ernest Augustus of Saxe-Altenbnrg, titular 
Crown Prince of Hanover; Prince Adolf 
Wilhelm Victor of Schaumburg-Lippe. Regent, 
of the Principality of Li ope; Prince Philip of 
Saxe-Coburg, Prince John George of Saxony, 
Prince Henry of Reuse, Duke Ernest Gunther 
of Schleswig-Holstein, Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar, the Prince of Hohonzollern, Duko 
Albert of Wurtemborg, nnd Prince Arnutf of 
Bavaria. 

The Government of the United State* was 
represented by Mr. Choate, the Atnorican Am¬ 
bassador; France by a special Mission, headed 
by Vico Admiral Bienatarf, Chief of the General 
Staff of tho French Navy ; the Quoon-Regontof 
Spain by a similar mission, consisting of the 
Duko of Mnndas, Admiral Camara, and Colonel 
tho Marquees do Sotomayor; tho Netherlands, 
by Jonkheer do Ranitz, High Steward of Queen 
Wilhebnina's Household ; Turkey, by Tnrkban 
Pacha (State Councillor), Caratheodory Pacha 
(First Translator), and General Nazir Pacha 
(Aide de Camp); Egypt, by Prince Mohammed 
Ali, the brother of the Khedive; and Corea, by 
ita Minister. 

Even this list does not by any means exhaust 
the names of thoso who, in the name of foreign 
countries, came to join in an ever-memorable 
tribute to good Queen Victoria. Present, also, 
were Envoys from many other States. All 
were in uniform, and a more remarkably 
picturesque gathering could hardly have been 
ooncoived. Tho brilliant dress of ruling 
Monarchs and Royal Princee won in many 
instances half-concealed by the great coata 
tliat were worn a* a protection against the 
weather; but some of the representatives 
of foreign Courts were seen in tho full 
splendour befitting their high military stations. 
No attire was more striking than tliat 
of the King of Greeco. It consisted of polo 
blue, the overcoat, thrown open, being piped 
with scarlet, and the little shako decorated 
with dainty plumes in white nnd blue. Prince 
Henry of Prussia was wearing the uniform of 
an Admiral in the German Fleet; the Archduke 
Frnncis Ferdinand of Austria-Hungary had an 
imposing military uniform of light blue, with 
crimson facing*; Prince Philip of Coburg was 
in military grey, his busby hoing relieved by 
a white plume; the Duko of Aosta wore a dark 
cloak over a dross of light blue with white 
lacings. Every imaginable uniform was to lie 
seen, the general sffnot being completed by tho 
prominence of n Highlanders bonnet and an 
English officer in simple khaki. 

- Such waa tho distinguished group that mot in 
Victoria Station awaiting the arrival of the 
Royal train in which King Edward VII., Queen 
Alexandra, tho German Emperor, and tho Duko 
of Connaught travelled. Tho remain* of tho 
Quonn were carried upon a bier draped entirely 
in purple, and fixed in the centre of ono of the 
earlier typos of bogey saloon in which Quo«n 
Victoria travollod for many yoars on tho Groat 
WoNtorn Railway. Purplo and white hangings 
wore suspended alternately round tbo interior 
walls of the coach, light coining only from the 


faSIS !*mp, » a. clerestory tool. 

The Kin*, tho (Jo««n, tho German, Emperoi. 
and the Duko of Connaught occupied the next 
saloon, which formed part of tho Royal 
train built by tho London and Brighton Com¬ 
pany two years ago. Mr. Billington, tho Com¬ 
pany's locomotivo onglnoer, and Mr. J. Richard¬ 
son, the district locomotive superintendent, 
rode on tho footplate with the driver and 
fireman. LonKJottosloe (Chairman), Mr. Forbes 
(General Manager), Mr. Greenwood (Superin¬ 
tendent of the line), occupied places in a 
rear: saloon, as representing tho London and 
Brighton Company, together with Colonel 
Campbell (Chairman), Mr. Owens (General 
Manager), and Mr. Fay (Traffio Superinten-' 
dent), of tho London and South-Western 
Railway. 

Wreaths of laurel hung round the steel 
columns that support the roof of Victoria 
Station—closed to the publio from ten a.m. to 
twelvo mb.— and the platform at which the 
train was to arrive had throughout its entire 
length boon carpeted in Royal purple by Messrs. 
Maple and Co., who had erected thereon a 
handsome pavilion, which thd King and 
Queen and other representatives of Royalty 
entered before the removal of the coffin. 
Beats were reserved on the platform, near the 
barriers, for the Directors of the Brighton 
Company, as also for some of the members of 
the Corporation of Westminster, anji on the 
opposite side of tho station roadway a stand 
was provided for the friends of the Directors. 

Bofore ten o’clock the Aides de Camp, Lords 
in Waiting, and Equerries began to appear, 
wearing Military, Naval, or Court uniforms. 
Lord Suffield was one of the earliest arrivals, 
and with him were the Earl of Clarendon (Lord 
Chamberlain), the Earl of Pembroke (Lord 
Steward), Colonel Lord Blythswood, the Duke 
of Montrose, the Earl of Harewood, Viscount 
Galway, the Earl of Cawdor, the Earl of March, 
the Earl of Haddington, Lord Colville of 
Culross, tho Duke of Northumberland, tho Duke 
of Portland (Master of the Horse), the Marquess 
of Londonderry, Colonel J. Stevenson, Earl 
Waldegravo, Sir A. Acland-Hood (Vice 
Chamberlain), Major General Sir J. M'Neill, 
Mr. Victor Cavendish, M.l’. (Treasurer of the 
Household), and Lieut. Colonel the Hon. W. 
Carington (who has been in attendance on the 
German Emperor). The Earl Marshal (the 
Duke of Norfolk, carrying hia gold baton with 
ebony terminals) came just after the Naval 
Guard of Honour, which, under the command 
of Lieutenant Aubrey-Smith, had been drawn 
from the Cambridge at Devonport. The 
Military Guard of Honour was furnished by 
two companies of the Coldstream Guards, each 
of 100 men, under the command of Captain 
Fielden and Lieutenant G. Lane, Second 
Lieutenant J. H. Philips carrying the late 
Queen’s colour. 

Twelve stalwart non-commissioned officers 
of tho Guards and Household Cavalry hud 
been appointed, by direction of the King, to 
act as tho bearer party, and they marched into 
the station commanded by Lieutenant 
Hamilton, of the Grenadier Guards. Royal 
grooms followed, bringing a stud of beautiful 
horse*, which were to be used by the King, the 
German Emperor, and all Royal guo*ts who 
wished to lie mounted. Immediately after¬ 
wards the foreign representatives of Royal 
Courts began to arrive in quick succession, tho 
King of Portugal and the Crown Prince of 
Siam being among the earliest comers. First 
in the group of tho four Field Marshals present 
was the Duke of Cambridge, who walked along 
the platform, gold baton in hand, accompanied 
by Admiral FitzGeorge. A few minutes later 
Earl Roberts, mounted on a fine chestnut Arab 
charger, rode into the station, cheered without 
restraint by the great crowd gathered outside. 

At five minutes to eleven eight beautiful 
creams from the Royal stables entered with their 
postilions, dragging slowly into the terminus 
the serviceable khaki-coloured gun carriage, 
upon which the remains of the Queen were to 
be borne to Paddington. The scarlet and gold 
trappings of tho horses—seen by the public 
only on groat Imperial occasions—were, like 
those in tbo State coaches, supplemented by 
purplo rosettes and stroomors; and the grooms, 
in their effective familiar scarlet and white 
dross, wore black kid gloves, as well as a band 
of crape above the left elbow. Major M'Neill, 
Equerry to the Duke of Connaught, and Mr. R. 

F. Synge, Assistant Marshal of the Ceremonies, 
wore present to aid those who had active charge 
of the arrangements; Sir Edward Bradford, 
tho Chief Commissioner of Police, wearing u 
black cloak over his silver-braided uniform, hud 
informed the Commander-in-Chief that all was 
clear on the lino of route, and a mounted 
signaller, carrying a black and white flag, was 
prepared to make known the starting of the 
procession. Everything was thus in perfect 
ordor, whon, at two minutes to eleven, the 
Roynl train drew up to the platform selected. 
Tho King, whose Field Marshal’* uniform was 
partially hidden by u groat coot, alighted with 
tho Queen and entered the paviliou, followed 
by the German Emperor, the Duke of Con¬ 
naught, and other mombers of Roy&l families. 
Meantime, tho boaror party advanced, by order 
of tho Earl Marshal and stood at attention in 
roar of the gun-carriage. 

Leaving tile pavilion, tho King graciously 
returned the salute of the Commander-in- 
Chief, and with the Quoen, the German Em¬ 
peror, aud tho Duke of Connaught stood 
in deep reverence on the platform as 
tho massive and heavy oak coffin was 
lifted from tho funeral oar, nnd deposited upon 
the platform of the gun carriage, the muzzle of 
a 15-pounder field gun projecting underneath 
from the front of the vehicle. While this «Ad 
service was being performed every horseman 
present saluted, tho restive movomonts of their 
steed* being tbo only sounds that broke tho 
solemn stillness prevailing. The Monarch’s 
regalia, consisting of the crown, sceptre, nnd 
two golden orbs—resting with the cushion upon 
tho Royal Standard, and tho beautiful pall, 
composed of ivory white satin, and made by 
tho ladies of the Royal School of Art Needle¬ 
work, the Royal Arms being emblazoned at the 
comer in red and blue—were then placed upon 
the coffin. Tho King, the German Emperor- 
wearing for the first time the uniform of u Field 
Marshal in the British Army—and tho Duke of 
Connaught, haring mounted, prepared to take 
their places immediately bohiud tho Non-oom- 
miasioued Officer of tho Household Cavalry, 
who unfurled tho Royal Standard. T1 m> King 
asewrtainod from tho Karl Marshal that all was 
ready for tho Royal section of tho Froceasion to 
leave the station, and at twenty minute* past 
eleven hie Majesty gave the order for the 
pagsent to start upon the solemn joumoy to 
Paddington. 

MARSHALLING THE PRO- 
CESSION. 

Long before the hour at whioh the Royal 
train was timed to arrive at Victoria, 


bodios of mounted and dismounted troops 

passed along in rapid succession to take up 
their places in the Procession, or to occupy tlie 
positions assigned to thorn in the scheme for 
lining the rout©. By a quarter to teu Major 
General Trottor, Commanding the Homo 
District, on whom devolved tho disposing 
of the troops, had all bi. arrange¬ 
ments completed, and by that timo the 
thoughtful spectator was able to realise to some 
oxtent what an immense amount of labour is 
involved in distributing over a limited area a 
collection of troope embodying numerically all 
the units whioh go to make up what is techni¬ 
cally designated an Army Corps. In accom¬ 
plishing euch a tusk on Saturday General 
Trotter and liis Staff were most successful, 
there being, apparently, not the slightest con¬ 
fusion, the details of wall-matured plans being 
carried out with clockwork precision. I ho 
Commander-in-Chief, Field Marshal Earl 
Roberts, was early astir, and, accompanied by 
his Aides do Camp and orderlies, rode from end 
to end of the Procession, surveying tho arrange¬ 
ments whioh had been made. Hero and there 
he pulled up to make suggestion* to oU« m 
command, not a single detail of the disposition 

of tho troops escaping his vigilance. 

Directly it was known that tho Royal tram 
bearing tho remains of the Quoen had entered 
the station, the intelligence wu» convoyed along 
the route by mnnna of flag signals waved by 
mounted Hussars. At twenty minutes past 
eleven, Lord Roberts, leaving the station, took 
up his place in the Procession, at the head of 
the Headquarters Staff, and immediately after¬ 
wards the troops were called to attention and 
ordered to present arms. This was followed by 
the order to reverse arms and rest on arm* 
reversed—a movoment which, performed in 
slow time, and with great precision, wua most 
impressive. All being m readiness for the Pro¬ 
cession to move off, the Earl Marshal, the Duke 
of Norfolk, took up his place behind the bands. 
Walking in rear of the Duke were the throe 
Gold Stioks, Lord Beljier, tho Duke of 
Buceleuch, and Earl Waldogrnve; after them 
the White Staves, Viscount Valentin, M.P., 
Comptroller of the Household ; Sir A. Aoland 
Hood, Vice Chamberlain; Mr. Victor Caven¬ 
dish, M.P., Treasurer of the Household; the 
Earl of Clarendon, Lord Chamberlain; and 
the Earl of Pembroke, Lord Steward. 

Then slowly emerging from the station en¬ 
trance was drawn the gun carriage conveying 
the Royal coffin, covered with ita silken pall, 
and bearing on its lid the gold sceptre, crown, 
and orb of her late Majesty. At once all heads 
were bored, and as the solemn Procession 
moved off along Buckingham Palace-.oad, 
through the ranks of the Guards leaning .» tti, 
bowed heads on their reversed rifles, the strains 
of Chopin’s beautiful "Maroho Funibre," played 
by the band of the Royal Artillery, floated on 
the air. On each side of the gun carriage walked 
a bearer party of non-commissioned officers of 
the Guards and Household Cavalry. Besides 
these, again, were the pall-bearovs, viz., Lieut. 
Colonel Davidson, Lieut Colonel the Hon. H. C. 
Leggo, Lieut. Colonel Sir A. Bigge, and Major 
General Sir J. M'Neill; Colonel J. Brockle- 
hurst, Captain Ponsonby, Lieut. Colonel W. P. 
Carington, and Lieut. Colouel Sir Fleetwood 
Edwards. Officers commanding the escort rode 
beside the gun carriage, and walking in single 
file on cither side of the horses drawing the gun 
carriage were the Aides de Camp of her late 
Majes‘y, all of whom were in uniform. 

Immediately following the coffin were:— 
Major Count Gleichen, H.S.H. Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, Vice Admiral Sir J. Fullerton, and 
Admiral Sir M. Culnie-Seymour, the three latter 
being in the uniform of Naval officers. Then 
rode a Corporal Major of tho Life Guards 
carrying the Royal Standard draped in black. 

The King, wearing his Field Marshal's 
uniform, came next, being superbly mounted. 
On the right of his Majesty was H.I.M. the 
German Emperor, riding a white charger, nnd 
sitting like a statue. The Duke of Connaught, 
in the uniform of a General of the British 
Army, rode on the left of the King, whose Aide 
de Cainp (Major General Brubazon) aud 
Equerry (Captain Heltord) rode in rear. Next. 
c»mo the Master of the Horse, the Duke of 
Portland, followed by General von Scholl, the 
Fiold Officer in Waiting and Silver Stick. 

Foreign Kings and Princes, all of whom wore 
military uniforms, and were mounted, here 
joined the Procession in tho following order:— 
Tho King of tho Hellenes, tho King of Por¬ 
tugal, Princo Henry of Prussia, Prince 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, tho Grand 
Duke of Hesse, Prince Albert of Schleswig- 
Holstein,Trince Arthur of Connaught, the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, the Crown Prince 
of RounTnnia, the Crown Prince of Germany, 
the Duke of Sparta, Prince Charles of Den¬ 
mark, the Crown Prince of Denmark, Psinoe 
Huhenlobe-Latigunhurg, the Crown Prince of 
Norway and Sweden, the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand of Austria, the Hereditary Grand 
Duke Michael, tho Duko of Aosta, the Crown 
Prince of Siam, tho Duko of Saxony, the 
Hereditary Grand Duko of Baden, Princo 
Arnulf of Bavaria, Duko Robert of Wur- 
tomberg. Prince Waldeck Pyrmont, Prince 
Ernest Hohonlolie, Princo of HobenzoUem and 
Siegmaringen, Princo Philip of S&xe-Cobarg, 
Duke Adolphus Frederick of Mocklonburg- 
Strelitz, tho Hereditary Princo of Suxe- 
Meiningen, Prince Adolph of Schaumberg- 
Lippo, Duke Ernest Gunther of Schleswig- 
Holstein, Princo Frederick Charles of Hesse, 
Prince Francis of Tock, the Duko of. Teck, 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, Meheraot 
Ali, Princo Ernest of Saxe-Altonburg, and 
Prince Henry Rous* XXX. 

The Duke of Fife and Prince Alexander of 
Took, and Major General Sir H. Ewart, the 
Crown Equerry, who followed immediately 
behind, were succoodod by a Deputation oi 
Officers of tho Gorman Army, including repre¬ 
sentative* of tho Prussian Dragoons, of which 
her lato Majesty wa* the Honorary Colonel, 
and Prussian Hussars, of which the King of 
England is Honorary Colonel, and officers of 
the Suite of the Gorman Emperor. 

The Quoen sat in tho first of tho Royal 
carriages, which wero closed, nnd were each 
drawn by four horses ridden by Royal postillions. 
With her Majesty were tho Princess Ixiuise. 
Duchess of Fife, lVinoess Victoria, and Princess 
Charles of _ Denmark. In the second carriage 
were the King of the Belgians, Princess Chris¬ 
tian of Schleswig-Holstein, Princess Louise. 
Duchess of Argyll, and Princess Henry of 
Battenberg. Tho third carriage contained the 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg und Gotha, the 
Duchess of Connaught, the Duchess of Albany, 
and Princes* Adolph of Schaumberg-Lippe. 
Fiold Marshal tho Duko of Cambridge, Field 
Marshal Prince Edward of 8axv-Weimar, and 
Fiold Marshal V iscount Wolsoloy, and Gold 
Stick, oooupmd the fourth carriage. In the fifth 
oarriogo were the Duchess of Buovleuoh, 
Mistress of tho RoUs; the Countess of 
Lytton, Lady in Waiting; Mis* Phipps. 
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VV oninn of the Bedchamber (all to hor late 
Majesty); and Lord Lawrence; and the sixth 
?* r "ag® contained Lady SufBeld, Lad* in 
Uajtingto tho Queen; Mte Knollys, Woman 
th< !-** fldcluunbor to th ® Queen ; and Lord 
ChurohiU. 

Mounted non-commissioned officer* and men 
of the German Army deputation, detachments 
of Metropolitan Police, and n body of Royal 
constable* from Balmoral, and an escort of 
Life Guard# closed tho Procession. 

Tho Procoasion was halted directly after 
leaving the yard of Victoria Station, but the 
deluy was only momentary, and tho cortiye 
then passed on at a alow pace, amidst the 
respectful silence of tho huge crowds of 
spectator*. By a quartor to twelve tho Pro- 
cession was out of eight of tho people gathered 
near the station, and they commenced to dis¬ 
perse. The Military, however, remained in 
position for half an hour nfterwards. 


THE SCENE AT BUCKINGHAM 
GATE. 

Tho move once mode from tho groat Railway 
Station, the scene shift# to tho Queen’s own 
neighbourhood- -tho interesting quarter of tho 
Town that is half Belgravia end half Pimlico or 
Westminster. Mist in tho air, a halo round the 
moon, had foretold bad things in certain of tho 
ovoning hours; but after midnight—when, by 
tho electric light, the last hammerings of car¬ 
pentry ip tlie street put finishing touches on the 
preparation# for the morrow—the atmosphere 
cleared, and the moon Bailed high and anspici- 
ously amid Krone skies. Morning broke dry, 
but chilly; some damp again was in the air, and 
the low thick sky was as grey and uniform as 
the grey houses of Buckingham Palaco-road. 
By eight o'clock the world was stirring; tho 
police were at the street corners, the troops 
about tile roadway; and hurrying figures, 
in garments of black, passed along tho pavo- 
ruonta ordrovo quickly from Belgrsvian squares 
and terraces to the destinations of thoir choice. 
Opposite Old Equerry Court and tho Royal 
Mows—in the street called Buckingham Gate, 
that is, and in the quainter, simpler Palace- 
stroot, both of them just off the line of route 
and well within sight of it—the roadway is 
packed deeply. Police and the continuous line 
of Infantry by the kerbstone prevent such an 
accumulation on the route itself as would be 
baffling and dangerous. “ Better keep to the 
road; you’ll find thick crowds up there,” 
says a friendly policeman, pointing, and relax¬ 
ing his air of authority. Then, decidedly, to a 
gathering group, “Pass away, please! Pass 
along, please! ” and all is order and waiting. 
Following the Palace railings, but still at tho 
end of Buckingham Palace-rood, and not within 
the closed gates of the Park, is drawn up, 
stationary, a section of the Procession, which 
has about four times as many mon in front of 
it as it has behind, for, wbilo in front, a 
veritable army—so the onlooker gathers by a 
reference to his nowspapor—stretchos from 
Piccadilly through St. James’a-street and tho 
Mall, the representatives of comparatively fpw 
regiments, but of all branches of the Services, 
stand and wait orders to advance between the 
Palace and the station of the Royal arrival. 

It is now half-past ten ; the Irish Guards— 
the last grateful creation of the dead Monarch, 
grateful always to those who served her 
country’s cause—are marshalled, a Guard of 
Honour, in front of the Palace itself. General 
Trotter, in command of the Home District, 
flits about occasionally. The Hussars, with their 
white signalling flags to be moved vigorously 
when tho Procession is itself to move, are in 
thoir measured places, and on the gui tare. And 
the Headquarters Staff, for whom the gates of the 
Park are opened, becomo visible—Lord Roberts, 
alert and active, at their head, and Sir Evelyn 
Wood close by—and these Chiefs of the Army, 
the group of Field Marshals, with Major Gene¬ 
ral Sir Coleridge Grove, Lieut. General Sir H. 
Brackenbury, and a dozen more, make their 
quick way towards Victoria Station, to take 
their proper place in the wonderful cortege. 
Sympathetic, not loud, applause greets Earl 
Roberts as he passes, and this ho lightly, 
pleasantly acknowledges, and is gone. When 
Inter he shall return, as one of the thousands 
marching on the day’s tragic errand, no word 
will break the silence of strained attention 
to the scene, and of reverent regard for the 
People's Guardian Mother, the mightiest and 
highest of all our English dead. 

The time has come. The sudden movement 
of the Hussars’ white signalling gear bids tho 
troops pass on. In front of us now are the 
Dragoons no longer, but the crimson-cloaked 
Life Guards; then the Naval contingents, 
Marine Light Infantry, man-of-war’s mon. 
smnrt yet stern in their steady step, the perfect 
rhythm of their tread, aloDg tho gravelled road. 
Then the Headquarters Staff, and four bands, 
the Band of the Guards uttering, as it 
pusses the Palace gates, the strains Beethoven 
wrote for triumphant obsequies. The wail is 
less awful—tells less of personal loss and hope¬ 
less if resigned sorrow—than the “ Dead Mar oh ” 
in Strut, whose marvellous, heart-wringing 
melodies were vouchsafed to the earlier 
composer. This is the funeral of a soldier’s 
daughter—Death is swallowed up in Victory. 
The Earl Marshal, three Gold Sticks, the 
Comptroller of the Household, the Lord 
Chamberlain and the Lord Steward, and 
troops of Aides de Camp, slowly sweep 
past. Then, tho sight of sights, and moment 
of moments—Sir Fleetwood Edwards, Sir 
Arthur liigge, half a dozen others, on either 
aido of tho gun-carriage and of the white 
rovorod coffin—tbe pall, cream-white bestrewn 
with orange and gold, the pure, boantiful 
drapery on which rests the cushion, and the 
crown of English Majesty. It is tho last puss¬ 
ing by her home of the great lady, mother, and 
Queen of the English race, as two generations 
have known it. The occasion is too august for 
tears. Dignity and reticence are the portion of 
all, though keenly in hours of privacy is the 
sorrow felt, and the weight of the blow measured. 
The march goes on. A Prince, an Admiral, 
then the Royal Standard. A apace of road 
left vacant, and, hero by Buckingham Palace 
rrt least, a halt Abreast are three horsemen. 
On tho right hand, the German Emperor ; on 
the left, tlie Duke of Connaught. In the centre, 
stately and grave, tho King. Royalties, Impe¬ 
rial persons, Deputations, Officors of State : 
then a change, and the Military character of 
tho Procession knows* a pause, for, instead of 
further horsemon, there are six closed carriages, 
and in tho first of them is the King’s Consort with 
her daughters. The “ Queen " we shall call her 
soon: but, with all heartiest homage, the word 
does not come too readily. Tho Life Guards 
final Escort sweeps up in the rear. Bared 
heads are covered; but th* grave crowd about 
tlm Palace gates is in no hurry to move. It 
waits, rather—undecided; pondering. For the 
world and the great Queen’s neighbours havo 


seen to-day, sadly—in no way Hopelessly—the 
end of tho old rfgtme. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE AND 
THE MALL. 

By eight o'clock both sides of the avenue kept 
for the Funeral IVnoossion wore thickly lined, 
and all points of 'vantage round Buckingham 
Palace fully occupied, and tho crowds settled 
patiently and quietly down to thoir long wait in 
tho raw cold of a February morning. On tho 
North side of the Mall tho crowd was at no time 
dense, and tho linos wero probably never more 
than oight or teu deep. On the opposite aide,' 
however, the people stretched back in masses 
right to the railings surrounding the inclosure 
in St. James’s Park, and at last even over those. 
Finally, the trees themselves wore made to 
hear thoir burden of waiting spectators lodged 
insecurely among the branches. Taking advan¬ 
tage of tho privilege accorded to them of 
occuping positions in front of the troops, officers 
of the different Service* began to assemble 
early, aud the bright uniforms of many of there 
lent a touch of colour to the otherwise) gloomy 
scene. Here, soon, wero gathered members of 
all Arms, without respect of rank. The rich 
scarlet of tho Line and Engineers was mingled 
with tlie blue and gold lace of tho Navy, and 
tho blue of the Artillery with the brilliant 
uniforms of tho Cavalry. Head dresses there 
were of every kind, from the helmet of tlie 
Volunteer, with its silver facings, to the bear¬ 
skin of tho Guardsmun and tlie burniahod 
helmet and waving plume of the Dragoon. Al¬ 
though the majority of the officors wore cloaked, 
tho exceptions wero numerous. At about 
nino o'clock, the troops .lining this portion 
of the route began to get into position, 
and theso comprised the Oxford Light Infantry, 
detachments of tho Royal Garrison Artillery 
and Royal Engineers, and 220 cadets from the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. Shortly 
after the officors, who must by this time have 
numbered several thousands, were marshalled 
in some kind of order, and ranged in a line two 
doop, stretching tlie whole length of the Avonuo, 
and facing St. Jamos’s Park. The Naval officers 
wore stationed on the right nearest to Bucking¬ 
ham Palace, and away on the loft wero the 
Volunteers, Regular and Militia officors being 
placed between; as far as possible in oach 
branch of the Services the various Arms wore 
arranged in order of seniority from the right; 
after tbe Navy came tbe Cavalry, followed by 
Artillery, Engineers, and the Infantry last. 

Round the Palace itself, where were lodged 
many foreign Royalties, tho scene was ever 
changing; for there was a constant moving of 
troops, frequent arrivals of brilliantly-uniformed 
Foreign Attaches, the passing to and fro 
of Army officers, well-known noblemen, and 
others. As time drew on, s strange stillness 
came over the waiting throngs. That usual 
cheeriness which is characteristic of London, 
crowds was entirely absent. The half-choer 
which wna raised, but immediately suppressed, 
ns Field Marshal Lord Roberts, attended by 
the Headquarters Staff, rode rapidly along to 
reach his position in the. mournful pageant, 
showed that even the passing of a popular Com¬ 
mander could not draw the thoughts of tho 
people away from the fact that they had come 
to take their leave of one whom, as Londoners, 
they had known and loved so well. The scene 
was striking and impressive in the extreme. 
Above was the leaden sky, the gleams of a 
Wintry sun occasionally breaking through the 
overhanging mists, and throwing fitful rays 
upon the dark aud densely packed masses 
thronged under the leafless trees below, and 
upon tbe motionless lines of troops and officers. 
Everywhere was the hush of expecta¬ 
tion. At a quarter past eleven the dull boom 
of the first minute gun in Hyde Park 
announced that the late Sovereign’s last journey 
through London had begun, and a thrill seemed 
to run through the crowds. As the Funeral 
Procession slowly moved off, at first in a double 
line, and the various detachments passed, the 
officers came to attention, and the troops lining 
the route leaned over their reversed arms. 
Presently the deep roll of muffled drums was 
heard, and coming nearer and nearer, until the 
grand strains of Beethoven’s “ Marche Fun&bre ” 
swelled out solemnly, played by the band of the 
Royal Marine Light Infantry. Above the heads 
of other bandsmen in the rear was seen the figure 
of the Earl Marshal on horseback, and instantly 
every head was bared in anticipation of what he 
preceded. As it slowly passed, drawn by 
its eight Flemish ponies, every eye was 
fixed, and every thought centred, on 
the simple gun-carriage bearing to her 
rest one who had been familiar to all, and who 
was called the Mother of her people. The line 
of officers saluted the coffin, covered with its 
splendid pall, aa it passed, and remained at the, 
salute till the King and tbe Emperor had gone 
by, also saluting Queen Alexandra. The Royal 
mourners were received with silent sympathy. 
Everyone was deeply affected, sobs were beard 
all around, and the remainder of the mournful 
cortege was seen through tear-dimmed eyed. 
When the closing escort passed all the officers 
fell in behind, and formed the rearguard, tho 
majority marching the whole route to Padding- 


WITH THE COMMONS IN THE 
MALL. 

The stands in tbe Mall reserved for members 
of the House of CotnmonB were well filled, but 
by no means crowded. Many members who, in 
some official or other capacity, had tho right of 
going elsewhere to see the Procession availed 
themselves of the opportunity. Cabinet 
Ministers and other Privy Councillors had 
for tho most part gone to Windsor, as liad 
also the Speaker of the House of Com¬ 
mons; but tliero was soon a considerable 
muster of members of the Government and 
supporters. Among them were Sir William 
Walrond, Mr. James Lowther, Mr. J. W. 
Lowther (Chairman of Committees), Mr. Allwyn 
Fellowes, Mr. Grant Lnwaon, and Captain 
Protymnn, 8ir John Colomb, Sir F. Dixon- 
Hartland, Sir Henry Fletcher, Sir Cuthbert 
Quilter, Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree, Sir 
Albert Rollit, Sir Benjamin Stone, Sir 3. 
Lawrence, Colonol Brookfield, Major Rasch, 
■Mr. G. T. Bartley, Mr. Jasper More, Mr 
Griffith-Boscawen, Mr. Hoywood Johnstone, 
Mr. Muntz, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Tomlinson, and 
Mr. Laurence Hardy. Prominent among the 
members of the Opposition wero Mr. Causton, 
Mr. Brand, Dr. Farquharaon, h£r. Atlierloy- 
Jones, Mr. Fletchor Moulton, Mr. Stevenson, 
Mr. Strachey, and Captain Sinclair; while 
the extreme wing wa» represented by Mr 
Laboucbere, Mr. Brunner, Mr. Jacoby, Mr. 
Bryn Rolierts, and others. Tlie Chaplain 
(the Rev. Canon Basil \Vilt>erforoe), and 
several other officials of the House were also 
present, and a number of ladies. Tho deepest 


mourning was, of course, worn by everyone, 
unit the gloom of black coats and black druiuoa 
was in tho main unrelieved by. any uniform, tho 
Army Order with regard to officers who were tq 
bo spectators having been gunorally interpreted 
as not applying to members of Parliament whq 
might also hold Military or Naval commissions 
Two or three, however, wore military costumes 
and among these wore General I-iurie, Colone 
Sandys, and Mr. Coningsby Disraeli. 

It was half-post eleven before the troops 
immediately in front of tho Parliamentary 
enclosures received tlie order to ravorw 
arms, end, lining then at once movod off 
into column of route, in tlie direction of 
Marlborough House, gave tho first decided 
intimation that the proceedings had really 
commenced. A good many morahors and 
tlwir friends had not quite realised till 
then that they were not to see the head of 
the Procession, which hud, of course, boon 
formed up, nearly two hours before, near Wa!« 
smgham House, in Piccadilly. While they were 
obligod to miss some very interesting items 
in the display, an opportunity had been 
afforded for taking a fairly close view 
of some companies of Guards, which 
included three officers and a hundred really 
splendid mon of the newly-raised Irish Regi¬ 
ment, thoir bearskins conspicuous with the dis¬ 
tinctive greon plume. To tho bulk of spectators 
in the Members’ Stand, the effect of being 
placed about half-way on the lino of route, in¬ 
deed of at the head, was certainly this, that 
the central object of all the display, and that to 
which every heart was paying honour and 
reverence, seemed to appear, and then to paaa 
on Out of sight, almost with suddenness. It 
was seen, however, long enough to elicit the 
deepest emotion, and it is doubtful whether at 
any other point which the Procession passed 
was there to be found a greater volume of 
sinooro, uniform, and concentrated sympathy. 

Tho magnificent band of the Royal Marins 
Light Infantry played Beethoven’s Funeral 
March as tho cortege glided by, and the only 
regret expressed as to any of the arrangements 
was that more of such music had not been 
heard. Many members mingled with the crowd 
aa it dispersed; made their way without much 
difficulty to the House of Commons, and after¬ 
wards attended the Memorial Service at St. 
Margaret's. 

IN ST. JAMES’S-STREET. 

Tho raw grey mists of a late Winter dawn 
were still clinging damply about tho red towers 
of St. James's Palace, when people began to 
assemble in the space at tbe top of Pall Mall. 
Long before uiuo tho crowd had grown dense 
outside .Marlborough House, and swirled and 
eddied about tho picturesque medissval-lookiog 
entrance to the Palace; and tbe slope of St. 
Jnmes’s-street, from Cleveland-row to Picca¬ 
dilly, was full from end to end. It waa 
a biack-garbed throng, strangely silent. Many 
of tbe spectators were clearly conscious that 
they were present to bear part in a solemn rite 
rather than to “cull forth a holiday.” They were 
good-tempered enough, and at one period, 
during the long morning's wait, a distinctly 
humorous incident was caught up, and appre¬ 
ciated with n burst of laughter. But there 
was no disposition to seek for “ comic relief ” 
to the strain of the situation in the usual 
manner. With grave and patient dignity the 
crowd waited for the solemn spectacle of tho 
day. 

There waa a good deal to see in the mean¬ 
while. In the matter of funeral decoration, 
indeed, St. James Vstreet had hardly risen to 
tho expectations of those who remembered the 
magnificent schemes of harmonised and con¬ 
certed colour with which it had invested 
itself on stioh occasions as the Duke 
of York’s marriage and the Diamond Jubilee. 
On Saturday there was no uniform arrangement, 
though nearly every house waa provided with 
hands, festoons, or hangings of the various 
hues, ranging from a deep blackish violet) 
to a pinkish mauve, which were allowed to 
pass as purple. On the whole, the decorations 
were rather suggestive of the mourning note 
of the hour than artistically impressive. Every 
balcony was, of course, occupied, every 
window was a frame for the faces of gentlemen 
with bluok coats and black neckties, or for 
the crape bonnets and dark feathers of ladios. 
Boodle's had many fominine visitors; from 
the long facade of the Conservative Club 
grave male visages looked down upon the street, 
and high up, upon the roofs and among tho 
chimney stacks, were groups of servants and 
Workmen, carrying the dark tints to tho sky¬ 
line. Almost the only break in the sombre 
gamut was furnished by a number of aged 
Chelsea Pensioners, upon the balconies of Mr. 
Harvey’s shop, who splashed a blaze of vivid 
scarlet among the deeper tones of walls and 
windows. In the street below there was a 
good deal of colour. Soon after nine the 
police began to clear the people from the 
sanded roadway, and the Royal Irish Fusiliers, 
the men of the Array Medical Corps, and others, 
took up their station as the guard along the 
edgo of the pavement. At the same time, 
parties of the 10th Hussars, and other 
Cavalry proceeded to seal up the ends of the 
cross-streets in order to prevent that con¬ 
vergence of many hundred streams into the 
main avenues which has proved disastrous to 
some recent London ceremonials. There was 
none too much force available for the 
purpose, and twice in the course of the mofn- 
ing the blockade of King-street and Jermyn- 
street was forced, and some temporary con¬ 
fusion produced. 

The clear space of St. James’s-street was 
needed; for it formed a kind of subsidiary 
gathering ground for the marshalling and 
arrangement of tho leading half of the Proces¬ 
sion. All the morning through the broad 
sweep opposite the Palace was alive with the 
stir and movement of troops, and bright with 
plumed head-dresses and clinking scabbards, 
and with gay uniforms, not wholly con¬ 
cealed by the overcoats which were generally 
worn on this chill February day. About a 
quarter-past nine a troop of the Life Guards, 
with crimson cloaks and burnished helmets, 
came down the street. Presently, there 
marched in a Naval detachment of cadets and 
Engineer students, a handsome set of youths, 
looking neat and pleasant in their dark blue 
uniforms. They formed up at the bottom of 
tbe street, backed for a time by some men ot 
the Rifles, and by a small detachment of the 
Royal Reserve Regiment of Hussars, who sat 
tbeir horses like the old troopers they 
were, and whose red-topped undress caps 
gave another touch of chromatic effect. 
Lancers, with their pennons fluttering, 
Dragoons, Hussars, and many Orderlies and 
Staff officers passed up and down; and at a 
quarter to nine a number of the men and 
officers of King Edward’s Prussian Hussars 
rode through. Thoir gorgeous magenta 


jackets and dolmans wore hidden by grey 
cloaks; but they wore a fine, stalwart body of 
cavalry, and their appearance evoked a 
murmur of approbation. Presently a glint of 
sun began to waver through the air, and its> 
first faint beams fell upon a stirring and dra¬ 
matic episode. By ten o’clock the head of tho 
Procession had already formed up in Picca¬ 
dilly, and St. James's-street wan packed with 
troops—Yeomanry, Militia, and tlie Honourable 
Artillory Company, the Army Service Corps 
and others, waiting to take their place in tho 
Column. An alloy had been kept along tho 
east side of the street, and down this a 
small cavalcade was seen riding, which was 
greeted by the only cheers heard that 
day. It was Lord Roberts, with tho Head¬ 
quarters Staff, on his way to tho Mall and 
Victoria. As tho groat General c*mo along, 
riding a beautiful little chestnut, and bearing 
his Field Marshal's baton in his right hand, 
there wna a continuous salvo of applause. At 
one point he encountered a number of the 
foreign offioers, apparelled in all tbo splendour 
of military millinery, who were riding in 
the opposite direction. Tlie distinguished 
strangers reined their horses bock, and cere¬ 
moniously saluted the Commandor-in-Chief u 
he passed by, and (hen wheeled round and fol¬ 
lowed him. 

There was still an hour and a half to wait; 
but the time did not seem to drag. Behind 
the Army Service Corps, now formed up ready 
to march at the proper moment, places had 
been allotted to the officers representing tbe 
Indian Army. Theso gentlemen, who might, 
perhaps, have been expected to require protec¬ 
tion against tbe rigours of the bleak morning 
more than their comrades in the Home Service, 
had discarded their overcoats, and strode up 
and down in all the bravery of their light blue 
and silver, dark blue and gold, red, and yellow, 
and white. Patiently the crowd waited, one or 
two of the weaker members beginning to feel 
the effect# of prolonged standing and pressure. 
Several times there waa a call for tho bearer 
parties, who dashed out from their improvised 
station behind the Post-office, and returned, 
carrying back a prostrate form on a stretcher. 
As the clock over the Palaco gateway chimed 
eleven, a deeper hush fell on the multitude. 
The strokes sounded like the tolling of a 
passing bell, for all knew that the great moment 
was near at band. A low minutes later tho 
eilenco was broken by the clattering hoofs of a 
Cavalry vedette, who galloped up the street, 
waving his signal flag as be rode. It was the 
sign for the movement to begin. The Columns 
in the roadway were called to attention, arms 
were reversed, and almost before tbe spectators 
realised it, the waiting troops were in motion 
for the march for Paddington. As the parterre 
of brilliant Indian officers moved forward, with 
their swords under their arms point downwards, 
the Infantry part of the Procession trailed 
slowly out of the Park behind them. They 
were the 4th Battalion of the Rifle Brigade, 
followed by the Irish Fusiliers, the King’s 
Royal Rifles, the Royal Fusiliers, and the Royal 
Lancasters in white helmets. Following them 
came the Brigade of Foot Guards, beaded by the 
new Irish Guards, a splendid body of men, 
whom Londoners at other seasons would have 
greeted with round upon round of cheers. 
But the tension was too intense for any such 
demonstration. Nothing more impressive could 
be conceived than tbe sight of these 
cloaked columns, moving with a mournful 
and noiseless slowness. The feot of tho 
men seemed to fall on the sanded road as 
though they walked on velvet; their right 
hands were clasped on the butts, the left 
on the barrels, of their reversed rifles; 
they advanced, stiff and rigid, animated 
figures of grief. Silence hung like a pall over 
the automatic files, over the breathless crowd, 
a silence oppressive and painful It was a relief 
when the Field Artillery with a battery of 
six guns came by, and the jingle of chains, the 
rattle of wheels, and the tramp of horses broke 
tbe spectral stillness. There was more sound 
of the work-a-day world as the Cavalry 
of the Line, tbe 21st Lanoers, the 7th 
Hussars, and 2nd Dragoons, came clinking 
along; more sound and a little confusion, 
for the squadrons had lost station, and 
were overlapping one another and putting 
the Horse Artillery out of position. Then 
came the Household Cavalry, massive and 
majestic as ever; and behind them the 
Royal Marines, overcoated like the rest of 
the Infantry, and then a detachment of Blue¬ 
jackets, who disdained all wrappings, and 
strode along, brawny and strong, “ four-square 
to all the winds that blow," in the straw hats 
and thin blue shirts that made chilly landsmen 
on balconies shiver to look at them. The 
Cavalry had forced the pace a little, and the 
sailors swung by briskly. Next appeared the 
Headquarters Staff of the Army, with the 
Foreign Attachit, very magnificent in their 
superb uniforms; and Lord Roberts, riding 
alone, with an orderly behind him, alert, erec t, 
casting his supervising glance around, a true 
chief of men. 

After these episodes, the scene lapsed on ce 
more into solemn sadness. For now the beat of 
slow music was heard, and out past the Palace 
there moved & great orchestra, tbe massed 
bands of the Guards, of the Royal Engineers, 
and tho Royal Artillery. The passionate sad¬ 
ness of Chopins Funeral March fell upon our 
ears, as it throbbed from the muffied drums and 
wailed softly from the wind instruments. Never 
was the noble symphony better played, or with 
more exquisite expression. As its solemn 
harmonies died away in the distance, again the 
painful hush fell on the multitude, for they 
knew that it heralded the crowning stage of 
the cgrtlge. Almost unmarked in this pause of 
expectancy, the Duke of Norfolk, as Earl 
Marshal of England, rode by, and a host of 
Coart dignitaries, officers, and officials, tho 
Lord Chamberlain, the Lord Steward, the Gold 
Sticks, the White Staves, Lord Londonderry, 
the Duke of Montrose, the Duke of Northum¬ 
berland, the Duke of Beaufort, Lord 
Buffisld, Captain Hed worth Larubtou, Colonel 
Brock lohurst, among tho Aides de Camp, and 
many other personages, who at other times 
would have attracted interest. But all 
thoughts and eyes were turned towards what 
followed them. And presently it came in 
sight, and almost an audible exclamation of 
surprise stole from the lips of the beholders. 
For sftor tho long train of dark and war¬ 
like figures on which we had been gazing, 
the bier itself was like a piece of beautiful 
jeweller's work, a thing that seemed to speak 
not of despair, but of light, of hope, of 
serenity. In its white silkou draperies, in 
the gold that gleamed from the crown, the 
sceptre, and the orb that lay upon the pall, 
in the colour and trappings of the horses 
that drew the car, there was a suggestion of 
feminine grace, as if the effort had bean 
made to rob death of its gloom, and leave 
only its peace and promise Almost before one 

















grasped all its import the little casket had 
glided by, and one could only just note the 
muzzle of the khaki-coloured gun peeping out, 
somewhat incongruously it must be confessed, 
under the catafalque. And so we looked our 
last upon “ the Queen,” and even as we did so 
were reminded that life rolls on remorselessly, 
though the greatest and the best pass away. 
The Queen was dead; but the King lived. 
Behind the gun carriage, and its accompanying 
group of equerries and personal attendants, 
thero came a giant trooper of the Household 
Cavalry, flaunting aloft in the air the Royal 
Standard of England. Under ita folds, as it 
were, rode the King, with the German 
Emperor on his right hand and the Duke 
of Connaught on his left, both courteously 
keeping a pace or two behind him, so 
as to give his Majesty due prominence 
as the central figure of the whole solemn 
display. Borne on high on a superb bay 
charger, with the blue ribbon of the Garter 
showing across the scarlet of his Field Marshal's 
uniform, his Majestyrode with a kingly dignity. 
Pale as he was, and worn, with the marks of 
muoh recent suffering and anxiety on his face, 
he looked like the Ruler of a mighty Empire, 
the heir of a long line of Monarchs. Hi* 
majestic demeanour was well set off by the 
soldierly figures on either hand. The Emperor, 
too, was very pale ; but he looked noble and 
stately on his fine white charger, and he 
glanced about him with a kindly and plea¬ 
sant graciousness. So the illustrious trio 
passed slowly on; and then came a be¬ 
wildering cavalcade of glittering notables of 
Kings, Princes, and Foreign Envoys. The Duke 
of Portland, as Master of the Horse, rode in 
front of the King of Portugal and the King of 
Greece. After them were Prince Henry of 
Prussia, Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, 
the Grand Duke of Hesse, the Duke of Sparta, 
Prince Charles of Denmark, the Grand Duke 
Michael, the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, and 
more personages of august rank and the highest 
distinction than one could easily identify. It 
was a galaxy of plumed helmets and stars and 
crosses and glittering orders. In the splendid 
group one noticed the handsome young Crown 
Prince, and the charming boyish figure of 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg. The gilded squadron 
rode up the street and made way for the 
first closed Royal carriage, in which sat the 
Queen Consort, with the Duchess of Rfe 
Princess Victoria, and Princess Charles of 
Denmark. Only a hint of black drape¬ 
ries could be seen, and observant eyes could 
just catch a glimpse in the dark interior 
of the vehicle of the pale flower-like face of 
the Queen. Other carriages followed; then 
came the stalwart non-commissioned officers 
and men of the German Army delega¬ 
tion, and then an equal stalwart company ofl 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, -and finally the 
closing escort of the Life Guards. Like a dream 
the groat pageant had swept by, and with a 
start the spectators awoke to the consciousness 
that a scene, the like of which not many of 
them can ever witness again, was at an end. 


IN PICCADILLY. 

At the junction of St. James’s-street with 
Piccadilly, and thence past Dover-streeff, the 
crowds were exceptionally great. Afe few 
places along the route was the task of the 
police and the military more severe. It was 
not that there was the slightest tendency to 
disorder or wilful disregard of the regulations 
on the part of the vast multitudes. Far from 
it. A reverent respect for the solemn occa¬ 
sion pervaded every breast. But this is the 
point at which throngs of people proceeding 
from many of the more Eastern and Southern 
parts of London to get on to the route of the 
Procession, and especially to Hyde Park, ap¬ 
peared in the first instance to converge before 
necessity compelled them to adopt a more 
Northerly direction. From an early hour the 
pavements were packed with people standing to 
view the Procession when it should arrive. 
Locomotion was only possible in the middle of 
the road. The police had taken up their posi¬ 
tions before seven o’clock, and the troops before 
nine. Men of the Highland Light Infantry, 
with their white helmets, and of the Gordon 
Highlanders, with their glengarries, were placed 
two deep on each side of the thoroughfare. 
When, as soon as posable after nine o’clock, 
Vehicular traffic was stopped, men of the 
10th Hussars, on their powerful steeds, 
wero placed across Piocadilly facing West, and 
also across the Piccadilly end of Albemarle- 
street facing South. Many foot soldiers and 
policemen were also at these two places to 
assist. But time after time the pressure of the 
people at the back of the crowd rondered those 
in front quite helpless, and the whole mass 
surged forward, breaking through the lines of 
the military and police. Many women fainted, 
nnd not a few men, and the services of the 
Ambulance Corps had to be requisitioned. 
Reserves of foot soldiers and police were 
brought up, and by about ten o’clock the 
situation ceased to give so muoh serious con¬ 
cern. The bottom of Dover-street, at the 
entrance of Dover-street into Piccadilly, was 
also for a time a place of difficulty. Here also, 
a body of the 10th Hussars was posted, as well 
as many foot soldiers and police. There were 
a few more Hussars at the top of Arlington- 
street, on the South side of Piccadilly, but their 
duties proved easy. 

At close upon ten o’clock the attention of 
tho multitude was excited by cheering from 
the direction of Dover-street. The Hussars 
there stationed wore seen to divide their 
ranks, and the crowd, as far as possible, 
foil back. The explanation of the cheering was 
thon apparent, for Lord Roberts and his Staff, 
having como from their quarters by way of 
Dover-street, rodo into Piccadilly. The cheer¬ 
ing was taken up by the waiting multitude, 
whilst many ladies, who sat on balconies or at 
windows of the houses and hotels, clapped their 
hands. Tho Commander-in-Chiof, mindful of 
the occasion, did not respond to tho cordial 
greeting. 

It was at about this place whore the head of 
tho Procession was drawn up. The bund of 
tho Royal Horse Guards, which was first of all, 
was placed only a little further along Piccadilly, 
after them coming the band of tho 2nd Life 
Guards and men of the 2nd South Middlesex 
Rifles and of the 1st Middlesex Engineers. 
Tho Tynemouth Artillery Volunteers and the 
Warwickshire Yeomanry followed, and they 
formed at tho St. Jnmes’s end of Piccadilly. Pro- 
cisely st twenty-five minutes to twelve o'clock 
tho howl of the Procession bogan to move for¬ 
ward. There was now a universal silence, which 
was maintained till, at a quarter-past twelve 
o’clock, the last of tho cortege had passed. Thon 
a peculiarly impressive incident occurrod. 
Hung on lamp-posts at this quarter wero a 
number of wreaths of laurol and bay. As tho 
crowd bogan to separate a woman was observed 
to roach up to ono of those wreaths and seize a 
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handful of the evergreen, which she evidently 
desired as a memento of the sad occasion. Im¬ 
mediately, her example was followed by women 
and men alike. Iu a few moments nothing was 
left of the wroaths but the framework of wood 
and wire on which they had been formed. 


TO APSLEY HOUSE. 

From Walsingham House Hotel, Piccadilly 
slopes to Apsley House, so that from the grand 
stand on the West side of the Hotel, on the 
margin of the Green Park, there was an un- 
iatettupted view lot nearly the whole distance, 
The front of tho Hotel was appropriately 
draped in purple before all the windows, and 
little balconies, on to which ladies and gentle¬ 
men stepped out of the principal guest cham¬ 
bers. Opposite, the dead wall of Devonshire 
House was draped with purple hangings, looped 
with white rosettes, and white fringe. There 
were stands erected in the yard at the East 
and West ends, also draped; and the great 
gates surmounted with Greek sphinxes, were 
adorned with a huge wreath of laurel and ivy 
leaves. The housefront occupied by the 
Baroness and Mr. Bqrdett Coutts was elabo¬ 
rately decorated with purplo hangings, and the 
wall rising from the roadway, below the long 
balcony, was entirely covered with purple 
cloth. Below this house, as far as Hamilton- 
place, the fronts of the houses were draped in 
a similar manner, some of the hangings taking 
the form of curtained rooms overlooking the 
street. Apsley House was also arrayed in 
purple mourning, and the windows of the house 
as well as the courtyard were occupied by 
mourners clad in black. 

Before nine in the morning the troops in 
charge of this portion of the route were on the 
ground, though they did not exercise any con¬ 
trol at that hour over the movements of the 
people. Great care was taken to prevent too great 
a crowd from flowing down the side streets into 
Piccadilly. In tho roadways between Ber- 
keley-street and liamilton-piace, there were 
three thousand foot soldiers on duty, lining 
the North and South sides of Piccadilly. 
These troops were drawn from the Thames 
District Division, and comprised the Srd 
(Militia) Battalion of the Connaught 
Rangers, a Training Battalion of the Royal 
Engineers, a Service Battalion of the same 
corps, the 4th Lancashire (Militia) Fusiliers, a 
Battalion of the Royal Marine Light Infantry, 
the 3rd (Militia) Battalion Scottish Rifles, a de¬ 
tachment of Royal Artillery, and companies of 
the Royal Engineers 

The double line of foot soldiers was drawn 
up on the North sidernf Piccadilly, and stood at 
ease until half-past nine Up to that time the 
people crowded the whole of the thoroughfares 
and side paths. Officers in cabs and carriages, 
and on foot, and Indies and gentlemen proceed¬ 
ing East or West-to take their appointed places, 
or to occupy seats for which they had paid, 
were greatly delayed in their progress, but, 
happily, the ma^or portion were well iu advance 
of their appointments, so that, although the 
delay was irritating, there was, in the end, no 
serious result following. The flow of people was 
down Piccadilly in the direction of Hyde Park. 
But at half-j>aat nine the foot soldiers were 
called to attention, and the front lino on tho 
North si da was marched to the South 
tide, clearing the roadway as they passed, 
and, as if by magic, a broad carriage 
way was made clear along Piccadilly. The 
result was marked at once ; there was uo longer 
a flow of people Westward, and the footpaths 
became one mass of people, halted for the 
remainder of the waiting time until the funeral 
passed by. Along the thoroughfare, between 
the lines of soldiers, carriages and detach¬ 
ment* of troops passed without any further 
hindrance. No sooner was this disposition 
carried out than Sir Edward Bradford, with 
Assistant Commissioner Harris, appeared, and 
glanced at the lines of constables, who were 
then behind the soldiers on each side of the 
roadway. While the crowd waited there was 
the utmost decorum noticeable, there was no 
shouting, no ugly rushes, and the only mischief 
done was to pluck ivy or bay leaves from the 
wreaths which adorned the lamp-posts ou the 
route, the contribution of the women of England, 
in the public decorations. All tho nowly-erected 
stands were occupied by ten o'clock, the sombre 
hue of the many being in places lighted by the 
brilliant uniform of a number of either of the 
Services. 

In front of the Walsingham House Hotel 
the head of the funeral column took up a posi¬ 
tion at nine o'clock. This was composed of the 
bands of the Household Cavalry, drums and 
instruments covered with crape. Westward of 
them were a dozen mounted signallers holding 
white flags with a bar of black across them. 
One trooper led a spare horse, and much ques¬ 
tioning took place amongst those who looked on 
as to what the men wanted at that precise 
spot. Soon the mystery was solved. A shout 
from the East gave notice of the arrival of some 
one of note, and in a few seconds there ap¬ 
peared Lord Roberts, Sir Redvers Bullur, Sic 
Evolyn Wood, and a few others. Lord Roberts 
spoke to several Generals who rode up, nnd thon 
rodo off again. A quarter of an hour elapsed, 
and then all in tho street and in tho grand 
stands adjoining saw an officer ou foot saluting 
the Staff Officor on horseback, and, in a voice 
which was heard far and near, tho questions 
were heard, “Where have you been, sir P" “Do 
you know that Lord Roberts has been waiting 
hero a quarter of an hour to see you, air ?" 
Orders wero then givon in a loud, stern voice, 
ond the Staff Officer rode away. 

Ten minutes after eleven General Trotter and 
Staff rode by on Ills way to Paddington; soon 
after that Sir E. Bradford again appeared, and 
made a minute inspection of the police on duty. 
At a signal which was received, and preceded by 
an Officer of the Headquarter Staff, the bands 
of the Household Cavalry, which had been in 
waiting so long, moved slowly forward, and so 
the Procession started. Then, at 11.36, the 
boom of tho first minnte gun, fired from the 
Pork, announced that the Procession had loft 
Victoria Station. All tho soldiers wore at once 
called to attention; nnd so remained while 
detachment otter detachment, their arras re¬ 
versed, marched slowly by. At tho approach 
of tho Navy Brigade the soldiers wero ordered 
to “ Present Arms ''; and ns tho gun-carriage 
bearing the coffin approached, the order 
" Reverse Arms " was givon, nnd evory soldior 
placed the barrel of his gun on tho ground and 
lenned reverently on tho butt ond. The utmost 
silence prevailed throughout tho passing of the 
Procession: the wheels of tho gun-carriages 
could bo distinctly hoard grating on tho sand- 
strewn roadway. All heads wero bared as the 
coffin approached, nnd tho people remained un¬ 
covered until nftor tho King, with the Emperor 
nnd tho mourning Kings nnd Princes, had- 
passed by. The homage of tho people was 
evincod by their revoront behaviour and silence 
«• their dead Queen slowly pasaod before thorn. 


AT HYDE PARK-CORNER 

The large open space outside the gates at 
Hyde Park-corner affords ground for avast 
assemblage of people, but to people on foot, tho 
ground sloping off to Southward, it does not 
offer corresponding facilities for viewing such a 
Procession as that of Saturday. For that reason 
the number of spectators who witnessed Satur¬ 
day’s Procession from tho space in front of the 
gates, great as it was, did not prove so vast as 
might otherwise have been expected. Many 
more people came upon the scene than the 
available area of observation could accommodate, 
and a considerable proportion of them went 
away in search of points of advantage elsewhere. 
Groups of spectators, in three ascending tiers, 
appeared on the ledges of the Wellington Arch, 
at the head of Constitution-hill-road, and 
similar groups on the tops of the square 
structures flanking the park gates on the 
West side. A good many more wero pri¬ 
vileged to regard tho scene from advan¬ 
tageous positions in the buildings of St. 
George’s Hospital, the Wellington Club, and 
others beyond. The decorations were simple 
but sufficient. The purple draping used else¬ 
where, in accordance with the express desire of 
the King, was continued round from Piccadilly 
by way of Grosvenor-place, at St, George's 
Hospital, the Wellington Club, and the houses 
beyond. The lamp-posts were hung with wreaths 
of laurel and other suitable leaves, depending 
from the cross-bars underneath the lanterns, 
some of them showing streamers of purple cloth 
with fringes of black. At St. George's Hos¬ 
pital similar wreaths relieved the purple drapery 
of the balcony over the central entrance. Over 
the hospital there hung the Union Jack at half- 
mast—the only response of the kind at Gros- 
venor-place to the flags at Apsley House and 
the residence beyond. 

The troops who lined the route of Procession 
opposite to Wellington-place and kept the 
neighbouring streets on that side belonged to 
various regiments. On the north side of the 
route* from the head of Piccadilly, there were 
detachments of the 1st Royal Sussex, under 
Lieut. Colonel Godman, and the Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers, from Shorncliffe, under Captain 
Bromlow; on the south sido, another con¬ 
tingent of the Royal Dublin Fusiliers, and 
one of the 7th Dragoon Guards, commanded 
by Captain Willis. Behind these were some 
Royal Field Artillery from Brighton, under 
the command of Captain de Berry, and 
13th Royal Dragoon Guards, under Major 
Murphy. These kept the ground, in addition 
to police, mounted and on foot. Further back, 
a body of 1 ltith and 117th Royal Field Artillery, 
from Ipswich, in charge of Captain Davson, 
blocked Grosvenor-crescent, whilst Royal 
Field Artillery, under the command of 
Captain Phipps, were drawn across the 
road, further along, at Halkin-street. 
Among mounted troops posted in reserve in the 
same locality were Detachments from Canter¬ 
bury, undor Lieutenant McTaggart; of 6th 
Dragoon Guards, under Captain Dougall; and 
of the 18th and 19th Hussars, under Captain 
Davey. The Band of the Royal Sussex was 
also in attendance. What colour there was in 
the uniforms of the troops who kept the ways 
that might have relieved the sombre aspect of 
the scene, apart from the funeral cortege, was 
mostly wrapped up iu greatcoats and cloaks. 

During the hours of waiting for the arrival of 
the Procession the crowds wero interested 
in the marching of some bodies of Cavalry 
and Infantry for duty at other stages of the 
route; also in the booming of minute guns at 
some distance in the Park. In the earlier 
hours the sun was thickly veiled in mist, 
which cleared away somewhat about eleven 
o’clock. Shortly before noon the head of the 
Procession came in sight, and heads were bared 
as it advanced; but hats were partly resumed 
as the long stream of sections which preceded 
the funeral oar and the chief mourners came 
up, and wheeled into Hyde Park by the central 
gateway. The progress of these was watched 
with interest; but this interest was little com¬ 
pared with the intense eagerness with which all 
awaited the appearance of the gun-carriage 
bearing the body of her Majesty, with ita illus¬ 
trious following of chief mourners and sym¬ 
pathisers. As the approach of that all absorb¬ 
ing part of the Procession was heralded by the 
strains of the Funeral March, and the troope 
lining the route were called to attention, the 
dense masses of spectators again uncovered, 
and awaited its arrival, as they afterwards 
watched its passing, in Bilent reverence. The 
King, though he made no sign, could not have 
failed to notice the qniet and respectful 
demeanour of the numerous throng of on¬ 
lookers. His Majesty seemed absorbed in the 
sorrow which he had himself so strongly ex¬ 
pressed, which the Emperor and other Royal 
mourners appeared to fully share with him, and 
with which there was no lack of sympathisers in 
the vast assemblages through which the sad 
pageant was passing. When the funeral car 
und the Royal mourners, including the Queen 
Consort in her closed carriage, had passed, tho 
spectators began to disperse without waiting 
for tho closing escort. 


IN HYDE PARK. 

There was, perhaps, no part along the whole 
route of the Procession in which so dense a mass 
of people was congregated as in Hyde Park. 
From an early hour in the morning numbers 
bogan to assemble along the eastern carriage 
drive leading from Apsley Gate to the Marble 
Arch, through which the cortege was to pass, and 
before eight o'clock the roadway was lined with 
rows of persons extending far back on either 
side, while every position which promised 
to afford a better view of the mournful 
pageant was eagerly occupied. About ten 
o'elook Apsley Gate was closed to tho general 
public, and only those parsons who were 
provided with permits were allowed to 
pass through; but, notwithstanding this pre¬ 
caution, the dimensions of tho enormous 
assemblage appeared continually to incroaso, 
Provision had also boon mode for those 
fainting fits and accident* of different kinds 
which are always liable to occur when a groat 
muss of peoplo are gathered togothor; and at 
Apsley Gate, Stanhopo Gate, and Grosvenor 
Gate, divisions of the St. John Ambulance 
Corps were stationed. As might be antici¬ 
pated, the crowds at those points wore densest, 
nnd it was only at those places—especially at 
tho two latter—that any considerable difficulty 
was experienced in keeping the passage olenr 
from the throngs which, forced on by pressure 
from bobind, occasionally surged against tho 
military and police 

Iu the early morning tho task of keeping 
'order duvolvod solely on tho polico, but about 
sovon o'clock different battalions of Regulars 
and Volunteers began to arrive and take 
up tho positions assigned to them 
along tho lino of the route. Inside 


Apsley Gate the 1st Royal Dragoons were sta¬ 
tioned, and stretching along in double file, and 
sometimos four and even eight deep, on eithor 
hand towards Grosvenor Gate, were tho North 
Lancaahiren, the Buffs, the Royal Fusiliers, tho 
Royal Garrison Artillory, tho 1st Middlesox 
Volunteers, the 2nd South Middlesex, the 15th 
Middlesex (Customs and Docks) Voluutoers, 
tho 1st and 2nd London Rifles, the London 
Scottish,'the Civil Service Corps, the 1st and 
2nd Tower Hamlet Volunteers, the Victoria 
and St. George’s Rifles, the 21sfc Middlesox 
(Bank of England Corps), the 26th Cyclist 
Corps, the Queen’s Westminsters, the Artists’ 
Corps, the London Irish, the 18th and 19th 
Middlesex, the 4th London Rifle Corps, the 
1st Surrey Rifles, tho 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th Queen’s or West Surreys, the 3rd City 
of London, and the 1st Cadet Battalion of 
the Queen’s Volunteers. In the Park, ad¬ 
joining Apsley Gate, the boys of the 
Duke of York's School and of Kneller Hall 
took up a position facing East in front 
of the troops, while ranged opposite to them 
wore upwards of five hundred boys of the Royal 
Naval School, Greenwich. The windows and 
balconies of most of tho residences in Park- 
lane, which runs close to and almost parallel 
with the route of the Procession, were draped 
with purple, and afforded opportunities of wit¬ 
nessing the great pageant as it passed by, 
which were used to the utmost. The X 
Battery of the Royal Horse Artillery was 
stationed in the Park opposite Grosvenor Gate, 
and while the Procession was on its way from 
Victoria to Paddington eighty-one minute guns 
wore fired._ 

THE MARBLE ARCH. 

In the Northern portion of the route through 
Hyde Park, the scene did not differ in its 
characteristics from that in the Southern. The 
crowd around the Marble Arch was not less 
dense than that which gathered by Burton's 
graceful gates at Hyde Park Corner. The 
broad roadway, which here, as elsewhere, 
was lined by the soldiers, divided one 
of. the largest crowds which have ever 
gathered in the Park. On the Western 
side of the roadway there stretched a 
vast sea of faces, surmounted by black hats, 
reaching far away on to the greensward of the 
Park, in some places, where there was a bit of 
rising ground in the rear, extending back some 
three or four hundred yards. On the Eastern 
side it was the same. Flower-beds with, happily, 
no flowers in them at this season of the year, 
formed, with the grass, the standing ground of 
this mighty mass of humanity, which bad 
gathered in such force that scarcely another 
person could bo wedged in anywhere within see¬ 
ing distance fully an hour before the Procession 
passed. Indeed, long before sunrise there were 
hundreds who had already taken up their places, 
and by nine o’clock, when the gates of the 
Park near the line of route were closed, except 
to the incoming military, who were to keep the 
route, the great bulk of the crowd bad collected. 
Here, as elsewhere, it was a reverent and 
respectful crowd. There was no display of 
rowdyism, and, indeed, the only incident which, 
if one may say so in such a connection, tended 
to enliven the weary three hours of waiting in 
the raw chill air, through which the sun only once 
penetrated for a few minutes, was the attempt 
made by many young men to climb the trees 
on either side of the roadway. 

Soon after nine o'clock the troops took up 
their position and cleared the broad expanse of 
the roadway which runs from Hyde Park 
Corner to the Marble Areh. This was in itself 
a sight to see. The 650 yards of road which 
runs from the Central Gardens to the Marble 
Arch were guarded by about 3500 troops of all 
Arms, and the smartness with which they 
marched into the Park and took up their 
previously allotted positions was much admired. 
These included the Royal Eastern Reserve 
Regiment and 600 men of the Essex Regi¬ 
ment from the Depot at Warley. Col¬ 
chester sent 370 of the 4th Warwickshire 
Militia and 710 of the 4th Norfolk Militia 
Battalion. There were also in this part of the 
Park 45 men from the Bedfordshire Regiment, 
440 men from the 4th Essex, and 200 dis¬ 
mounted men from the accompanying Mounted 
Infantry Corps to these respective regiments. 
The mounted troops at and near the Marble 
Arch included a squadron of the 12th Lancers, a 
battery of Field Artillery, a couple of batteries 
of the Royal Horse Artillery, and a troop of 
the 13th Hussars. There was also stationed at 
this spot a number of Royal Engiueers. The 
general military order that all soldiers were to 
be cloaked, a very necessary one on such a 
morning, had beside the effect of adding very 
much to the sombre surroundings. The bril¬ 
liant colours of the various uniforms wore thus 
reduced to almost one dead level of brownish 
grey, relieved only very occasionally by the blue 
and scarlet respectively of the Cavalry troopers' 
cloaks. 

Over the heads of the dense black crowd and 
beyond the Park railings and the leafless trees 
were the mansions of Park-lane, whose windows 
very soon became a scene of bustle and life on 
the part of those who within had crowded to 
them. The balconies and fronts of these houses 
were, of course, dressed in mantles of festooned 
purplo cloth. Here and there among them a 
flag at half-mast floated lazily in the slight 
breeze, adding yet another element to the 
Borrowful surroundings. In most cases on this 
part of the route these houses wero sufficiently 
close to enable their occupants to get a better 
view of the cortege than even those who had 
braved so much to stand in the Park. At tho 
Marble Arch, as at the other gates, stands had 
been erected, each of which was crowded with 
sightseers. 

At a quarter-past eleven the boom of the 
first minute gun announced to the ini¬ 
tiated that the Funeral Procession had 
begun to move from Viotoria, and then 
for over three-quarters of au hour there 
was nothing elso to soo or hoar. Precisely as 
each succeeding sixtieth second passed there 
was another sound from the Serpentine hard 
by, for it was over its broad waters that the 
minute guns fired. Nothing else broke tho still¬ 
ness, for even the conversation of tho by¬ 
standers was conducted in a nubdued tone. 
Tho forty-fifth minute gun had just beeu fired 
whon the Loud of the Procossion was visible to 
those who wore privileged to peer dowu the long 
avenue of tho military. As it passed this spot 
the bands in the earlier part of the cortege 
had ceased to play, but tho music of the 
mossed bands of the Foot Guards far dowu tho 
line could bo heard ns they gave, with groat 
offoet, Chopin's Funeral March. Just here there 
wore ono or two rather awkward halts, caused 
by tho fact that as those marching near to tho 
coffin kept their stop to the alow time of tho 
music they were temporarily outstripped by 
those at the head of t be Procession, who wore 
keeping a somewhat quicker step. Thus it was 



































tw before the Household Cavalry bands and 
MarhUA Un wu BftUall0n “ P M,ei > under the 
th t r “ waa a WBit * few minutes 
21 Jl! „ r “ hnl8 rectifiod this riiRht depar- 
th ° " tr ' ct< ‘“ t ort,er which in all other 
P r “ V ~ 1 . ed in tho Courso of the progress 
f 8 Lord Rolw ' tB ro( fo up bohind 
torJ 5 ♦?' I,d ,lctachmrnU °f Cavalry, which 
formed the earlier part of tho cavalcade, and 
w , . of , tho brilliant group of tho Field 
Marshals of the British Army, he was instantly 
recognised, and many of the crowd, for the 
moment forgetting tho occasion, raised a cheer, 
nut tho incongruity of the act was 
speedily realised, and a general hush soon 
suppressed tho well-intended honour to 
the Comraander-in-Chief. The long line of 
the Officers of tho Household and of tho late 
queon's Aides do Camp indicated tho approach 
of the coflin, and then every male head in the 
crowd was bared, and a silence, almost as 
oppressive to the nerves of the bystanders as it 
was impressive as a tribute to the memory of 
tho great Queen, whose remains were thon 
passing over the ground so frequently tra¬ 
versed on joyous occasions in her life. 

All eyes were turned to tho King, and again 
were all hats removed, and again a disposition 
manifested itself, only to be checked, to cheer. 
The King sat here, as elsewhere, quite still, but 
evidently deeply moved by the silent homage, 
more eloquent as to its sincerity than the most 
thunderous cheers. Of the gi'oup of Royalties 
who followed, the German Emperor was tho 
obfoct of the greatest interest, and his 
Majesty's magnificent and Kingly appearance 
was the subject of general remark a few 
minutes later, when the end of the Procession 
had passed, and tha great gates of the Murblo 
Arch were once more closed. 


THE EDGWARE-ROAD. 

The section of the route from the Marble- 
arch to Paddington Station—about 2400 yards 
in length—may be regarded as the most 
typical of the Metropolis generally. Hero it 
was given almost exclusively to the middle 
class by outward trappings and seemly 
behaviour to testify, as well as to its sense of 
its great loss and reverence for the memory of 
its late Sovereign, its loyalty to its King. One 
of his Majesty’s first expressed wishes that 
purple should predominate in the mourning 
colours was scrupulously obeyed. There was 
hardly a shop front or a private house in the 
whole distance which was not in some 
way or other tastefully draped, or decorated 
with that Imperial hue—not gaudily or too 
lavishly, but in a spirit of quietude in keeping 
with the occasion. And the people Were uni¬ 
versally in sober costume. Cumberland House, 
at the Eastern corner of Edgware-road, was 
heavily hung with purple and white, and bore 
the inscription, “Loving memory of our Revered 
Sovereign who is sleeping in Peace—Perfect 
Peace.” Further on were the words, in white 
upon a purple background, “ Victoria, the most 
Serene, most Powerful, and most Excellent 
Sovereign.” The phrases “Resurgam” and 
“Pax,” and portraits of the deceased Queen, 
draped in black and white ; evergreen wreaths 
and symbolical shields, not a few of them bear¬ 
ing the significant letters from the Roman 
Ritual, “ R.I.P.,” profuse purple, and black and 
white drapery; Standards and Union Jacks at 
half-mast, and bound with crape; windows 
removed from shop fronts, and projecting 
temporary stands thrown out painted or 
draped with the omnipresont purple, were 
other noticeable features in Edgware-road. But 
perhaps the most striking of all was the erec¬ 
tion, at Burwood-placa and Nutford-place, of 
huge purple-covered stands, which occupied the 
entire width of the roadways. The former of 
these waa put up by the Paddington Borough 
Council for the use of themselves and their 
friends, whilst the other, in the jurisdiction of 
the Marylebone Borough Council, waa con¬ 
structed by the members of that body, the 
expense in each case being defrayed by the in¬ 
dividual Aldermen and Councillors. Regret was 
expressed in these localities that the Mayors— 
Sir John Aird, M.P., and Mr. Boulnois, 
M.P.—were absent in Egypt, and, there¬ 
fore, able only to be present in 
spirit. A third large stand was erected 
at the corner of Oxford-terrace bearing the in¬ 
scription, “ Our Beloved Queen—Gone bnt not 
Forgotten.” The route lay between Oxford and 
Cambridge terraces—now called Boundary-road 
—to London-street, which is in the immediate 
vicinity of Paddington Station. The houses in 
this section of the rout® are fronted by deep 
gardens, and these were occupied, almost 
without a break, by stands. 

At the North-western and South-eastern 
ends of this long route, from the Marble- 
arch, traffic was entirely stopped by eight 
o'clock in the morning, and before nine 
o’clock the bye streets were held by Artillery¬ 
men, Lancers, and Hussars, and the streets 
were lined by detachments of Infantry and 
dismounted Artillerymen. The six thousand 
men told off for this duty consisted partly of 
the Woolwich Brigade, which was composed of 
five batteries of tho Royal Horse Artillery 
mounted, seven Batteries of the Royal Field 
Artillery, detachments of the 10th Hussars, and 
the Army Service Corps, the 3rd and 4th 
Battalions of the Middlesex Regiment, and 
several dismounted batteriesof the Royal Horse 
Artillery and the Royal Field Artillery. This 
Brigade was assisted by troops from tha North- 
Eastern District, which included a detachment 
of the Northumberland Fusiliers (“ the Fight¬ 
ing Fifth ’’) and the 3rd West Yorkshires, and 
were under the command of Colonel E. S. 
Browne, V.C., Lieut. Colonel Cunliffe, Colonel 
F. S. Allen, and Colonel O'. J. Hay. There 
were also 1598 men from the North-Western 
District, under Major General L. V. Swaine, 
For ambulance purposes the section waa under 
Colonel J. Squire, of the London Companies of 
the Volunteer Medical Staff Corps, and the 
police arrangements—which, as well as the 
military, were devised and carried out with 
' striking ability and tact—were under the con¬ 
trol of Captain Deane and the Superintendents 
of the Local Divisions. There were a few 
cases of fainting and hysteria attended 
to by the ambulances; but, so far as 
could be gathered at the time, despite 
the vast proportions of tho crowd and the 
crushing which was inevitable at tho entrance 
to the bye streets, the occasion passed off 
without really serious casualty. 


DEPARTURE FOR WINDSOR. 

It was little more than half an hour after 
noon when the first wailing strains of Beetho¬ 
ven's glorious music were heard by tho patient 
watchers inside Paddington Station. Most of 
them had been waiting for hours in their 
allotted places of rendezvous on each side of 
tho cheerless entrance to the terminus, from 
which scarlet cloth, aided by purplo and white 
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draperies, had withdrawn much of the wonted 
dreariness of our railway architecture. Others, 
whose places had boon numbered, cwno Inter; 
but considerably before noon all the seats which 
tho railway authorities had extemporised were 
filled, and, when the cortege arrived, it had to 
pass through a long and silent avenue of 
mourners, tho laot of the mighty multitude who 
wore to bid farewell to the Queen in the hoart 
of the Empire she had ruled. This avenue for 
some distance within tho station was kept by 
Volunteers with arras reversed. All through 
the forenoon thero had been the scream of 
arriving trains, and the tramp of myriads of 
arriving passengers, who had come from 
distant places to witness the last funeral 
rites of their revered Sovereign. In tho 
middle of the night, towns and villacea 
in the heart of Wales, and places as remote as 
Bristol and Plymouth, had sent in hundreds 
upon hundreds of working men who, having 
no plaoe to go to, had to spend the interven¬ 
ing hours wandering wearily about the streets 
or sleeping out in the frosty air. Before 
noon, however, the incoming traffic had ceased, 
and nothing inside tho terminus was heard 
but the shunting of an ongine or the echoing 
sound of London’s mighty Babel which, like tho 
much-resounding sea of Homer, nevor pauses 
in its ceaseless roar. 

The first arrivals among those who were to 
take some part in the proceedings of the day 
were the venerable Beefeaters from the Tower, 
in fcbeir gorgeous panoply of scarlet and gold. 
They were brought in waggons, and were 
speedily marshalled upon the platform, 
marched off to another portion of the terminus, 
and were seen no more in the neighbourhood 
of the main centre of interest. Then the ser¬ 
vants of the Company covered the platform the 
whole length of the funeral train with red 
carpeting, and constructed in front of the car 
which was to contain the remains of her Majesty 
a beautiful bank of azaleas, hyacinths, narcissus, 
tulips, white lilac, ferns, and evergreens, and they 
banked up the two ends of the platform with 
similar collections of flowering plants, to which, 
however, was added a copious intermixture 
of purple lilac. The train itself had remained 
all night upon one of the inner departure 
platforms, but early in the morning it was 
brought to the outer platform, where it stood 
in readiness for the arrival of the funeral caval¬ 
cade. It consisted of eight saloon carriages, 
the central one of which contained the com¬ 
partment that was to receive the body of her 
Majesty. The usual internal fittings had been 
all removed, and a bier erected in the middle, on 
which the coffin was to rest. For its windows had 
been substituted a deep purple panel, the full 
length of the coffin. Tho compartment hod 
four places at the corners of the bier for the four 
watchers who wore the living companions of 
her Majesty’s last progress, and the guardians 
of her remains. Internally it Was draped in 
purple and white cloth. Tho wings of the com¬ 
partment were beautifully fitted up for the 
King and Queen and the chief members of the 
Royal family, and much attention had also 
been bestowed upon the other seven saloons, 
which were set aside for the foreign Royal and 
distinguished mourners who were taking part 
in the funeral. A large number of foreign 
representatives, Attaches, and other distin¬ 
guished persous were provided for in special 
trains, which left Paddington shortly before 
and immediately after the Royal train. 

For a considerable time before the head of 
the Procession arrived, a Guard of Honour of 
the Royal Marine Light Infantry had been 
formed opposite the funeral car. After this 
there was a coming aud going of officers of 
many nationalities, in their widely varied and 
picturesque uniforms, the steel-grey of the 
German intermixing with the dark green of the 
French Cuirassiers, the scarlet of the 
English Dragoons, and the abounding 
gold lace of Italian, Roumanian, Servian, 
and Turkish officers, and official per¬ 
sonages. The Earl of Denbigh, as one 
of the Lords in Waiting, who was superintend¬ 
ing the arrangements, was conspicuous among 
them in his brilliant official uniform. This 
kaleidoscopic variety of colour, flitting from 
place to place on the platform, as yet suggested 
no characteristic of the funeral ceremony in 
which all were taking part. 

General Trotter, who was in charge of the 
Military arrangement, had been riding into 
and out of the terminus for some time, 
and issuing occasional orders. At last he 
galloped in, in more than usual haste, 
rode up to the Guard of Honour, gave a com¬ 
mand, and returned to near the entrance to 
the terminus. He was accompanied by the 
Assistant Commissioner of Police. The first 
indication that the Procession was at hand was 
the entrance of the trumpeters and bands of 
the Royal Horse Guards and 2nd Life Guards, 
mounted on horseback, and conspicuous in 
their red Cavalry cloaks. They marched on in 
solemn silence along the whole length of the 
terminus, their drums muffled and their instru¬ 
ments of music ill crape, and were lost sight of 
at the far end of tho terminus. 

From now on to its final scene, the spectacle 
was one of superb beauty and impressiveness. 

It was one continuous moving river of ever- 
varying colour, with black as its prevailing 
feature. With profound solemnity and 
measured tread, all the foot detachments 
marched past the funeral train, whose saloons 
stretched from end to end of the long platform. 
The men never lifted their eyes from the ground, 
and they moved with a regularity and simul¬ 
taneity of tread which suggested the uniform 
motion of the most perfect mechanism. Not a 
sound, save the footfall of the Infantry, the 
tramp of the Cavalry, the light step of the 
Naval Brigade, or the rattle of tho gun 
carriages of the Artillery, broke the hushed 
silence of the scene. At first the detach¬ 
ments came close upon each other, but 
with a sufficient space between to mark 
thoir divisions. Occasionally there were longer 
intervals, and frequently the men, after passing 
the funeral car, had to complete their march at 
a double. So also tho Cavalry had to quicken 
their pace, and they disappeared at the remote 
end at a smart trot. The Artillery, likewise, 
had sometimes to hurry up, and during the 
rapid trotting of one of the batteries, the horse 
of an officer became restive, plunging about in 
consequenco of the loud rattle of the wheels of 
the gun carriages ou the hard pavement, 
aud both horse and man narrowly escaped 
being killed. Each company presented its 
own special feature. But the most striking 
picture of tho Procession as jt passed the 
funeral train was the march of the Foot Guards 
—the Irish, the Scots, the Coldstreams, and 
the Grenadiers—through the terminus. The 
first of the four hundred men of whom 
they were composed began to disappear at one 
end of the terminus as the last of them 
entered at the other. With their massive sable 
bearskins on their heads, and wo&ting their long 
dark cloaks, they moved with stately tread 


aiong the centre of tho brown gravel, which 
hud been freshly strewn upon tho curringe-way. 
It wo* a spectacle unique in itself, and was 
without any parallel in Its funereal impressive¬ 
ness throughout all tho vast and melancholy 
cortege. 

A strange contrast was the march of the 
Naval Brigade. Its pace waa more rapid, and 
its headgear was white, tho familiar straw 
hat of the Bluo jacket, mounted with a black 
ribbon. The sections of the Brigade were of 
different sizes, and this imparted a peculiar 
undulating motion to the column us it moved 
along, When viewed from a little distance, 
nothing waa to be seen but the backs of tho 
four rear men and the white straw hats of 
the men in front. Tho huts imparted to the 
column the appearance of u thin film of white 
advancing with rhythmical movement, as it 
were, through the air. 

And so they all passed—Infantry, Artillery, 
Lancers, Dragoons, and Guards, many of tho 
proudest regiments of England. Above the 
black cloaks of the Lancors the glitter of the 
lance and tho red and white of tho pennant 
gave some colour to the scene. Then the Life 
Guards rode along in long scarlet cloaks, and a 
a stream of red, following one of black, swept 
through the station. The Royal Mounted 
Infantry came behind the Artillery; and 
the Guard of Honour, drawn from the same 
regiment presented arms as their comrades 
passed. By-and-by the Foreign Attaches and 
the Headquarters Staff' of the Army appeared, 
and at a distance came Lord Roberts, accom¬ 
panied by a single Equerry. He placed him¬ 
self in the middle of the station, where lie 
awaited the arrival of the funeral cavalcade. 

It was then that tho first distant and deep 
wail of Beethoven's divine dirge was heard 
within the terminus. Louder and still louder 
grew the blare of the trumpets, and the various 
hands entered the long arched promenade 
along which so many hundreds of feet 
had already passed. Then burst upon 
the view the supreme magnificence of the 
spectacle — the Aides de Camp, the cream 
horses in their gay caparisons, the gun- 
carriage with its mortal load visible to all, 
the King and his Royal relatives ; the foreign 
mourners,and the six State carriages, containing 
the Queen and Princesses and other mourners. 
The gun-carriage drew up in front of the funeral 
car, and the other carriages were ranged behind 
it, alongside the platform. The King, the 
German Emperor, and the Duke of Connaught 
dismounted and took their places on the plat¬ 
form, and Queen Alexandra and the other occu¬ 
pants of the carriages stepped upon the plat¬ 
form and formed an avenue between the gun- 
carriage and the train. Over the beads of this 
avenue of Royal personages, the coffin could be 
seen by all as it was carried by the bearers— 
non-commissioned officers of the Guards and 
Household Cavalry—across the platform into 
the train. It had entered the terminus hidden 
from view by its State trappings, over which 
rested the Imperial Crown. When it was 
carried across the platform to the train, the 
trappings had been all removed ; but upon the 
polished oaken coffin, as it was borne on tho 
shoulders of the bearer-party across the plat¬ 
form, tho small Imperial Crown rested over tha 
place where her Majesty's head lay. Inside 
the car, when the coffin had been fastened to 
the bier, the coverlets were replaced, and od 
them was again laid the emblem of Imperial 
power. Four of the Great Officers of Stato 
travelled in the compartment which held tho 
coffin. 

Meanwhile, a pathetic incident waa taking 
place. The venerable Duke of Cambridge was 
unable to get out of his carriage by himself, 
and when he was striving, with the assistance 
of his walking stick, to step upon the plat¬ 
form, Lord Wolseley and the drivers of his 
Royal Highness's carriage came to his aid. 
Lord Wolseley helped him a little way along 
the platform, and then hurried off to his own 
position in the funeral ceremony. The Duke 
was thus left atone, and two or three minutes 
after the coffin had been transferred to the 
train, he was seen struggling along the plat¬ 
form all by himself. He at last reached 
the group of mourners, and a row of Royal 
personages parted and allowed him to pasa 
into the car where all that was mortal of her 
Majesty lay. 

During this time the sad notes of the beau¬ 
tiful music of Beethoven and Chopin, from 
alternate bands, rose and fell upon the ear, 
and died away in inarticulate harmonies 
among the lofty archways of the terminus. 
Tears were falling down the cheeks of 
many spectators, and the eyes of innu¬ 
merable women were red with weeping. And 
yet there was little inside the station to 
suggest the crowning moment of a nation's woe. 
Wherever the eye rested there was a scene of 
bright and gay colour. The Royal carriages 
and horses were a blazonry, of gold and 
colour. Up by the funeral car the varied uni¬ 
forms of the Royal personages from abroad, 
and of the officers of her Majesty’s Army and 
Navy, presented a motley picture of every 
hue. It was only the Queen, the Princesses, 
and all the spectators who were in black. 
Royal servants stood by the doors of the 
saloons in the brightest of scarlet. A squadron 
of Life Guards, in long red cloaks, was 
drawn up on tho right of the Royal carriages, 
and beyond the gun-carriage were many C ourt 
and Army officials in all the rich variety of 
their State uniforms. Unobserved by all, the 
engine, which was draped in purplo, had mean¬ 
time crept up to tbe train and been affixed to 
it. The German Emperor and the King 
were the last to enter the funeral car. As 
soon as they had done so, the other mourners 
hastened to their respective saloons, and the 
doors were closed. The signal was given by 
one of the Company’s officials, and the train 
began to move. It took a long time to leave 
the terminus. The almost motionless wheels at 
last cleared the platform, and it passed out of 


ARRIVAL AT WINDSOR. 

SAILORS AND THE GUN 
CARRIAGE. 

THE SCENE IN THE CASTLE. 

Wherever the railway could be overlooked, 
there were gatherings of people who bared 
their heads as the funeral train sped on its 
way to Windsor for the last scene of all. The 
stations were lined with people and at Slough, 
whero the roadway gives a view of tho lino, 
many had assembled. The littlo town was 
often favoured with tho presence of the late 
Queen, and its inhabitants were very eager 
that the funeral should pass through its streets, 
but for many reasons King Edward had to 
refuse the request. Windsor wore a moet 
mournful aspect. Closed shops, windows with 
drawn blinds, and tokens of public mourning of 


some elaboration along tho route of the Funeral 
Procession manifested in a degree tho hoartfelt 
rogrots entertained by tho townspeople of all 
ranks at hor Majesty's death. Laurel wreaths 
hung from tho posts in the streets and at the 
Guildhall, a squat and ugly building not far 
from tho Castle gates, purple and black in 
alternate stripes shrouded its walls, lightened 
only with white rosettes and laurel. Her 
Majesty's Jubilee statue had its base enclosed 
in mourning colours, but around tho feet 
flowers and plants wore banked. It prosen ted 
another mark of tho love which tho townsfolk 
feel for the memory of one who was not only a 
groat Queen, but a kind Orcr Lady to tho 
borough and deeply interostod in its concerns. 

High above all rose the grey Castle. 
Endeared to Queen Victory by many tender 
associations, sho was coming home to it for tho 
lest timo. Bastion and tower, terToco and 
court, curried tho eye onwards, and filled 
the mind with n sonse of domination. No 
Palace of Kings can be so truly regal, 
so strikingly beautiful in its situation, on 
lofty and majestic with its Irregular but 
picturesquo outlines as Windsor Castle, which 
bus soon eight centuries of English history 
since ite foundations were laid by the Norman 
Conqueror. Many Rulers have occupied it, 
but with none has it boon linked so closely in 
tho minds of tho poople as with her who to-day 
lies dead within ite walls. The Round Tower 
carried on its lofty height a Union Jack flying 
at half-mast, which remaiued there till tho 
Royal train arrived. 

The weather from early morning had been 
wet. The frost overnight had given way to rain, 
nut despite this, day had not broken in pallid 
grey over the Castle heights, magnifying in 
mbit the bulk of the buildings they carry, when 
people had begun to gather in the streets, and 
this vigil was maintained for many hours. By 
and by there were signs that the rain was not 
to be persistont. Some rays of sunshine 
pierced the clouds, and finally the day cleared, 
though, with slight intervals, it was gloomy and 
overcast, still further depressing tho hearts of 
all. Precautions of a very ©ompleto kind had 
been taken to insure the soomly carryiug- 
ont of the ceremonies of tho day. Along tho 
lino of route the ordinary wheeled traffic wan 
etopped at half-past ten. The streets woro then 
very crowded, but the concourse grow till it 
bornme a larger one than Windsor has ever 
held before. All were in the deopost mourn¬ 
ing. Troops were early about. Regulars and 
Volunteers, mounted men and Infantry, 
moved steadily to their places in silence, 
but for the tramp of their feet. Thoir 
uniforms were hidden beneath their cloaks 
or ^greatcoats, and they added still more to 
tho sombreness of the scone. It waa a roliof 
to gaze at the Life Guards, who were to form 
the escort. They wore their scarlet cloaks, 
which half covered the horses, and made the 
big troopers look still more imposing. Special 
trains brought in from London strong reinforce¬ 
ments for the local police. With remarkable 
celerity, the streets were cleared. Mounted 
troops occupied the ends of all the streets open¬ 
ing upon the main thoroughfare, and police and 
Infantry lined tho way, refusing nfter twelve 
o’clock passage oven to pedestrians unless speci¬ 
ally authorised to pass through. From the gates 
of the park to the railway station people were 
ranked as closely as they could pack. The 
windows of the hotels and houses, the very 
roofs were filled with spectators. The long 
slope within the park gates leading to tho 
Castle was occupied with school children and 
kept by the youthful Volunteers of Eton. 

Within the Castle the spectacle presen tod 
was both dignified and simple. Tbe Funeral 
Procession was to come down from tho 
Upper Ward to the Lower, and the 
ground rises Bteeply towards the Round 
Tower. About the Tower there were many 
standing. Showing with singular distinct¬ 
ness against the light background were 
a number of the nun-like figures of the 
Anglican Sisters of Mercy from the Institution 
in which the Queen took a great interest. On 
tho very top, nearly three hundred feet above 
tho level of the Home Park, fluttered the Union 
Jack at half-mast, and standing by it a tiny 
black dot, which glasses showed to bo a Guards¬ 
man signaller, placed there to worn the battery 
of Royal Horse Artillery in the Long Walk, 
who were to fire the salute of minute guns, of 
the approach of the funeral train. Sts Goorge'a 
Chapel, faced with the houses of tho In¬ 
spector of the Palace and of tho Military 
Knights, formed two other sides to tho 
frame. Beyond a purple cloth on a low wall 
there was here no attempt to vary the ordinary 
appearance of the Castle. The sad duty which 
had brought all there was, however, sufficiently 
impressed. The broad roadway, which swoops 
in a noble curve towards Henry VIlI.’s gnte- 
wny, opening on Castle-hill, was lined with the 
Cambridge University Volunteers and the-lth 
V.B. the Berkshire Regiment. The spaces 
between the buttresses of St. George’s Chapel 
had resting on the ground some of the 
innumerable wreaths which have been sent. 
They we® all of great beauty, but the very 
finest were reserved for a grander position still. 
When the visitors passed through to the en¬ 
trance to the Chapel, up which the coffin was 
later to be borne, tho steps were seen to ho 
lined with wreaths of justly regal splendour. 
AH tlint the florist could do was shown in these 
magnificent tokens of loving regard. Among 
them were anchors worked in flowers, a 
Royal Standard almost as large us the flag it 
represented, and on tho top step rono a 
lovely structure, many feet high, in design not 
unlike a shower bouquet, composed of violet- 
coloured orchids—a unique expression of 
mourning. 

Many had been waiting even within tho 
precincts of the Castle for some hours before 
tho earliest of those invited to tho service in 
St. George's Chapel arrived. Major General 
Pole-Carew, with his little Staff of 
orderlies behind him, had trotted through 
and away on a last inspection of the 
disposition of his troops. Tho Guard of 
Honour of the Queen's Company of Grenadiers 
marched through the gateway of the horseshoe 
cloisters which circlo in front of the great door¬ 
way of the Chapel, thoir colour draped with 
crape, to thoir post beyond. Without, tho 
clatter of the horses’ feet harnessed to tho gun- 
carriage had ceased in tho station yard, whore 
for two hours they woro to stand still, and 
in tho end bo useless. Royal carriages) 
for tho King’s guests were waiting in a 
long lino in tho street. Two of the Royal 
pages in their Court drosses wore among tho 
first to drive into the Castle. They entered tho 
Chapel. Vory shortly afterwards a party of 
the Royal Bodyguard of Gontlomen at Arms, in 
thoir hundsoino uniform and splendidly plumed 
helmets, marchad in and awaited tho more dis¬ 
tinguished of tho guests. Tho Military Knights 
in their full dress, many of them edorned with 
long rows of medals, entered on tho scene. 











The nun enmo out, and tho picture became 
brighter. Aliout noon the first of the special 
trains from Paddington sent a large number 
of well-known people . up to the Chapel, and 
thereafter there was a steady flow of arrivals. 
Nearly all wore uniform, and those who did not 
were in evening dress. All who were dis¬ 
tinguished in Statecraft, Scieneo, Art, or 
Literature formed glittering throngs about the 
Chapel doors or on tho green sward in 
front. The Prime Minister, in the dress of a 
Privy Councillor, wa» accompanied by Lady 
Gwcndolon Cecil. The Earl of Rosebory was 
also in Privy Councillor's uniform, and Mr. 
Gully (the Speaker of the House of Commons). 
Others whom one noted wore Lord Uoschen, 
Lord Cross, Mr. Chamberlain, the Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. Brodrick), Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, Lord Tweedmouth, the Duke of 
Devonshire, Mr. John Morloy, Earl Spencer 
(who wore his uniform of Lord Lieutenant), 
the Earl of Ribblesdalo, Lord Ratlunore, Earl 
Carrington, tho Earl of Dudley, Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, Sir Theodore Martin, 
Mr. Alfred Austin, tho Lord Chief Justice (in 
his State robes of crimson and ermine), the 
Lord Chancellor (in robes of black and 
gold), Lord Listor, Sir Francis Knollys, Sir 
Dighton Probyn—who ia still lame from his 
accident—Mr Chaplin, Sir Henry Campliell- 
Bantierman, Sir William Harcourt, the Earl 
of Hardwicks, Dr Warre, Dr. Hornby, 
Mr. Charles Wyndham, Lord Strathcona, 
the Marquess of Ripon, Lord James of 
Hereford, Mr. Arthur Balfour, and many more. 
India was present in the Thakoro Sahib of 
Morvi, whose white satin dress singled him out 
Sn tho group with which he arrived. The 
Chinese Ambassador, the French Ambassador, 
the Italian Ambassador, the Haytijn Minister, 
tho Belgian Minister, the Siamese Minister, 
and others of the Legations all passed within. 
Very noticeable were the Lord Mayor of 
London, who wore his State robes of black and 
gold, and the Sheriffs, Mr. Alderman Vaughan 
Morgan and Mr. Lawrence, who were in 
■carlnt. 

About one o'clock the last of the great 
gathering in the Chapel had entered it, and 
there was once more only a few King's Marshal 
■non and the Gentlomen-at-Arms waiting about 
the doors. An officer at the top of the hill 
calling his men to attention warns us of the 
coming of someone from the Castle itself. 
There ia heard the order for a Royal salute, 
which is carried on by the Captains lower- 
down, and there is seen approaching a sad 
little £ recession. Clad in deepest black with 
heavy veils, which made it impossible to 
recognise their faces, came some of the Royal 
Princesses, the two foremost leading by the 
hand tho chnbby bright-faced Prince Edward 
of York. The little party also included the 
Knttenlierg Princes and the children of the 
Duchess of Fife. There was a pathetic sim¬ 
plicity in the incident which caused emotion. 
Slowly thoy came to the Eastern door of the 
Chapel, and entered there, as had been most 
frequently the custom of the late Queen. 

On Castle Hill and about the entrance to the 
Great Western Railway Station the men of the 
1st Life Guards, who were to act as esoort, eat 
still upon thoir great chargers. On the plat¬ 
form in the station there waited some of tho 
Gentlcmon-nt-Arma, some of the Pursuivants, 
and other otficials. The Guard of Honour of 
bailors, many of whom had been in Lady¬ 
smith. marched in and took up their posi¬ 
tion, Captain Lambton in command. Another 
Guard of Honour was furnished by the 
3rd Soots, and a number of non-commis¬ 
sioned officers from tho Grenadiers waited 
to carry the coffin from the saloon to the 
gun carriage. Crimson cArpet covered the 
platform, and the Royal waiting-room was filled 
with choice flowers. Tho bands which wore to 
head the Procession also entered the station- 
yard They were the hand of tho 1st Life 
Guards, dismounted, and of tho Grenadiers. 
Tho drums were draped and mu filed. Almost 
at two o'clock the flag on the Castle was 
lowered, and it was known that the funeral 
train was on its way. Tho first passing 
bell rang out from the parish church, and 
the stillness of tho crowd became quite oppres¬ 
sive in its intensity. The pilot train which pre- 
coded that oarrying the body brought a freight 
of distinguished poreous, who remained within 
the station, but it was not till fifteen minutes 
afterwards that the Royal train stopped at 
the platform, coming very quietly to a rest. 
The King was the first to alight, followed 
by the German Emperor and the Crown 
Prince, and then came tho other Royal 
visitors and members of tho Royal Fomily. 
Queen Alexandra, with tho Princesses who liad 
taken part in tho ceremony in London, drove 
away at once in close carriages, oaeh drawn by 
a pair of grey horses, ridden by postilions. 
They alighted at the entrance to tho Chapel 

In the station, meanwhile, the King, tho 
Gorman Emperor, the King of the Belgians, 
and the King of Greece, and tho others, stood 
and watched, with grave looks, tho Grenadiers 
removing from the funeral car tho remain* 
of the revered Sovereign. Tho coffin was hidden 
beneath its pall of ivory white satin and the 
silken folds of the Royal Standard. It waa 
borne to tho gun-carriage and placed upon it 
while those taking part in tho Precession were 
marshalled to thoir places. The King, the 
German Emperor, nnd the Duke of Connaught 
stepped into position immediately behind 
tho coffin, on which had again been placed 
the Crown and Sceptre, and other 
Royal and Imperial insignia. The ordor was 
given to move when n hitch occurred, which, in 
the light of what it led to, must not bo callod 
unfortunate. The Artillery horses made a start, 
but it waa only a step or two. One of them 
refused to budge further, and became quite 
unmanageable, threatening to overturn the 
limber, and even endanger the coffin. Tho 
moment was a disquieting one. Everyone was 
nonplussed, when tho Navy once more 
came to tho assistance of the Boys! 
Artillery. Someone— it is said. Captain 
lambton—suggested that tho Bailors should 
take tho place of the horses. Tho King com¬ 
manded that this should bo dono. Tne eailors 
piled thoir arms while tho homes wore uflP»v- 
neased and taken awav. The traces and rear 
drag ropes wore hastily patched togethor by 
tho seamen, who exhibited again their remark¬ 
able readiness of resource. Pieces of ropo were 
'furnished from the station stores, snd in rough 
.fashion the mon were able to harness them¬ 
selves to the gun carriage. The band, which 
had begun to play, .but liad stooped, resumed, 
iand slowly tho funeral procession moved out 


into the street. 

i Tho delay had been considerable. It was 
half-past two before the roll of the muffled 
drums sounding, for tho second time, the pre¬ 
lude to Chopin's beautiful rauaio, gave warning 
that tho Procession was one* again moving. 
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Tho Procession at Windsor differed from 
that in London, inasmuch as all were 
on foot. Most of tho cloaks wore open 
and showed the rich uniforms underneath, 
grossed with ribbons and adornod with stars 
and medals. When the sailors dragging their 
burden camo out of the station exit, it is no 
exaggeration to say that the spectators held 
their breath in surprise. No one, except those 
who had boon about the platform, knew of tho 
cause of their appeararce engaged in such 
au honoured task, and it was whispered 
about that tho innovation was a splendid 
idea. Had the horses been there, thoy 
would have been acoeptod as quite natural, but 
now with these wiry sailors dressed in blue 
with straw hats, and no glitter of per¬ 
sonal adornment on thoir simple uniform, it 
waa universally felt that nothing finer could 
have been done to gratify the Navy and the 
nation, The daughter of a long line of sea 
King", herself a lover of the sea, was being 
taken to her tomb by tire men of her own Royal 
Navy. Tho sight waa one which moved mon 
and women alike to tears. Following behind 
came the King, the Emperor, and the other 
Royal mourners. Amid a silence broken only by 
tho loud report of the minute guns fired in the 
Long Walk, the Procession passed along tho 
crowded ways. Entering the Castle grounds 
at the Home Park gates, it went slowly on 
through the crowds of awe-struck children to 
the George IV. Gateway, diagonally across tho 
Quadrangle, and round by the Norman Keep 
of the Castle. 

As it progressed, one could henr at inter¬ 
vals the strains of the bands, dying away 
and then coming clearer as the streets were 
left and the Castle entered. The picture it 
made as it advanced from behind the Cloister 
end of the Chapel can only be suggested. 
There was a solemn beauty, a simplicity in it 
which waa majestic. The King looked care¬ 
worn and grieved. The Emperor walked with 
soldiorly erectness, glancing ouly now and then 
at the various troops as he passed. King 
Leopold leaned heavily nearly all the way on a 
strong walking stick. The escort had formed 
up in front of the guard-room, the roof of which 
was crowded, and the gun-carriage went on to 
the steps of the church, where the non-com¬ 
missioned officers removed the coffin and carried 
it within. The sailors moved the carriage away, 
and tbon Emperor, and Kings, and Princes, 
followed the bearers up the wide flight, with its 
load of magnificent wreaths, and into the 
Chapol. __ 


SERVICE IN ST. GEORGE’S 
CHAPEL. 

Each stage of tho funeral progress had its 
own special feature, appealing in different 
degrees or ways to varying orders of sentiment. 
To’ the Chapel of St. George’s at Windsor 
belonged, perhaps, the highest emotional in¬ 
terest It was the goal to which the long 
jonrnoy over sea nnd land, through tho green 
country side and the crowded city, tended. 
There, for all but those very near nnd dear to 
the dead, the last farewell was to be spoken, 
and there with all the solemn beauty of our 
English rite the beloved remains were to be 
committed to their earthly rest. No spot—not 
even Westminster Abbey, with all its close 
associations with the Royal line and the genius 
of our race—could have been more worthy of 
the imposing and patbetio scene that was soon 
to be enacted. 

A few words of explanation regarding the 
general plan of the building will make descrip¬ 
tion easier and more intelligible. St. George's 
Chapel consists of a rectangular nave and 
rectangular choir. A screen, part of the 
carved woodwork of the choir, separates it 
from the nave; and over the screen is the 
organ. Close to the North and South ends of the 
screen are the entrances used by those who 
formed the expectant congregation. To the 
East of tho choir, but not in any way visible 
from it, is the Albert Chapol, and it is at this 
East end that communication lies with tho rest 
of tho Castle buildings. On each side of tho 
organ is a small gallery—forming the top of the 
screen—and a spectator placed here can soo at 
•.Till the more sumptuous glories of the choir 
and the somewhat ampler and less crowded 
spaces of the nave. 

But it is only by comparison with the 
elaborate richness of the Eastern portion that 
tho Western can bo described os simple. Both 
alike represent the perfection of the Tudor 
style. Whatever its faults may lie in the eyes 
oi the Gothic purist, that style has merits which 
fascinate tho eye even of the censors. No¬ 
where doos its prodigality of exquisite detail 
seem to bo more absolutely in harmony with 
the uses and spirit of the building than in St. 
George's Chapel. It would be impossible to 
conceive any furthor embellishment of tho 
choir that would not mar its rich and romantio 
loveliness. Happily, thore waa little nood of 
change to render it fit for the purpose it was 
now to serve. Hero, in front of tho altar, tho 
coffin was to bo placed and hero woo to be said 
tbB solemn Service for the Dead. To the navo 
a function loss purely religious won assigned. It 
was to bo the processional path by which the re¬ 
mains wore to approach, the inner shrine. In 
the choir a largo part of the throo rows of 
stalls was allotted to Ambassadors, and to 
those who had been Ministers of the Crown, or 
who hail attained the most eminent positions in 
the aorvice of the Queep. Others were 
there, but of these we esn boat speak 
later. Only a very small proportion of our 
British notables could find a place in 
the choir stalls. But generous provision was 
made in the nave, where—a broad path being 
left in tho centre from the Western doorway to 
tho entrance to the choir—nn ascending serins 
of benches had been constructed absorbing all 
the aisle spaco. 

At half-post twelve something more than a 
beginning had been made with tho arrival and 
tho duo marshalling of the invited or privi¬ 
leged guests. Courtly courtesy rather than 
strict adhesion to ceremonial form was' appa¬ 
rent in tho care with which the Court offioials 
escorted each new comer to the appointed placo 
in ohoir or nave. Among the Ambassadors 
and Foreign Ministers who sat in the choir 
there was. of course, a singularly suggestive 
range of difference. All typos, all colours, con¬ 
trasted civilisations, had thoir representatives. 
Tho Envoys of tho smallest Republic and tho 
mightiest Monarchy were thore in .token of a 
:omuion sorrow. Nor was it possible to miss 
tho effect of tho contrasted uniforms or dresses 
of the Diplomatist* and non-European Poten¬ 
tate*. Whon Indian nobles or Chinese States- 
mon or Siamese Princes aro faithful to thoir 
ancestral fashions, picturesquonosa como* nn- 
sought. A more precise referenco ought to be 
made here to tho appropriate splendour which 
the wearing of th« Robes and Insignia by tho 
Kni"ht* of tho Garter added to the scene, as 


they sat in tho Chapel of their Order. 

In the Chapel itself there is much to remind 
us of its connection with the Queen s life and 
her domestic affections, and so links her with 
remote predecessors whoso timos other monu¬ 
ments attest. There is a monument to that 
good undo, Leoftokl of Belgium, “ who was a 
father to her, as she was to him a daughter." 
Need wo wonder that yesterday tho King of 
Belgium was among tho mourners? Among 
the many tributary wreaths, which were arrayed 
in one of the choir aisles, was ono from tho 
President and another from the Government of 
the French Republic. Both were beautiful. 
But some who saw with pleasure thought of the 
neighbouring monument to tho Prince Imperial 
of France, “ a well-beloved youth, comrade of 
our soldiers, whom Queen Victoria embraces 
in this House of Kings.” Another monument 
is a “ tribute of affection to Mary, 
Duchess of Gloucester, a well-beloved aunt.’’ 
Who that saw the Gorman Emperor Wilhelm II. 
at tho right hand of our King on Saturday 
would care to forget that a statue of his father, 
the Emperor Frederick, erected by Queen 
Victoria, stands in tho Lincoln Chapel P 

But we have to go hack to tho timo whon, by 
twos and threes, the guests arrivo. By an 
inversion of the ordinary law, the ladies,in thoir 
deep and sombre black, are the foil to what¬ 
ever is brilliant in the array. A whole Cor¬ 
poration arrive almost in marshalled order, 
fund duly take their places. This yeas not the 
•mly feature in the proceedings in which tho 
neighbourly feeling between tho Royal Castle 
and the Royal Borough was reflected. In the 
nave the finest figures are those of eight 
Beefeaters, standing rigid as if they wore con¬ 
scious. of duty to all the Sovereigns 
that lie buried around, to guard the 
sacrod way by which the coffin is to pass. 
It is now a quarter past one. Already the 
clumps of electric light in the nave are all 
aglow; and now the slender candles upon 
which the choir is to depend for its illumina¬ 
tion are being lit one by one. But though 
these little points of flame heighten tho pic¬ 
turesque effect, they were hardly noeded, 
except in tho dusky choir, to supplement the 
cold daylight. Soou another factor in Court 
pomp appears. The Gentlemen at Arms, in 
majestic helmets, take up statuesque positions 
near tho South door and in the choir. 

It is time to look mox-e closely at the choir. 
Above tho altar hangs a largo cross, which 
might be of hammered silver, but is, in fact, of 
flowers—a miracle of patient, long labour. 
Below this is the cross of filagree which the 
Queen herself presented as a memorial of the 
Jubilee of 1887. But the black drapery of 
the altar and the steps leading down to the 
great trestles which await their load speak of 
the change between then and now. Above tho 
stalls hang, in close array, the Banners 
of the living Knights of the Most Honour¬ 
able and Noble Order bf the Garter. 
Silent, stiff, motionless, resplondont, they 
tell of tho undying appetite for Honour. 
Read in the light of what is passing, they 
preach tho world-old truth, “ The glories of our 
blood nnd state, are shadows, not substantial 
things.” We said “ the Banners of living 
Knights.” But there are two Banners of the 
death Side by side hang the emblazonmonte 
of Queen Victoria and of tho Prinoo Consort. 
Heralds move slowly, and wo believe as yet the 
Banner of tire German Crown Prince is not in 
its place. 

All this time wo know and feci that, near or 
far, tho Funeral Procession is on its way. Yet, 
though the hour of its coming cannot be far 
away, the nave is still hair empty, unthe 
hindmost benches, not one seat in five is occu¬ 
pied. Waa there some orror in the issue of 
invitations, or have those invited been unable 
to make their way to tho scene ? Some arrivals 
at the lost moment appear to give oolour to the 
second theory. 

Sqon after two the faint sound of bells was 
heard from outside, and now the organ broke 
for tho first time tho heavy silence of the 
Chapel. When tho strains of the Funeral 
March had died away, again tho low deep 
sound of tho distant boll came on the ear. All is 
hushed now; we know that the sad pageant is on 
its way through tho town and Castle-wards to 
that Western portal which still shuts out from 
us the sight of the green turf and tho genial day¬ 
light. Tho oye for a moment wanders over all 
the sumptnou* details of the scene. In the 
choir tho Reredos, that pictures in marble not 
tho gloom of Death but the Triumph of 
Ascension, is dimly lit by the altar candloa; 
and abovo, through the great Eastern window, 
figures of Saints and prophets are still distinct 
against the outer light.' North of the altar is 
the tracery of the Queen's Closet, from which 
the Lady over whom the last office is to be 
said had in formor days watched tho 
Funeral Service for her own dear dead. It 
seems but yesterday that I’rmce Leopold— 
snatched from his • mother’s love in his early 
manhood—and the Duke of Clarnnco—for whom 
a nation mourned—were brought here to their 
burial in this “House of Kings.'' 

It is time now that tho Archbishops and 
Bishops, tho Dean, and Prebendaries of the 
Chapel Royal should be in waiting at tho Wes¬ 
tern Door. Followed by the choir of Windsor, 
in whit© robes, thoy advance down the central 
path to their station. An thoy passed, all the 
congregation stood, and though nearly an hour 
was to pass boforo tho first words of tha Office 
for tho Dead wore said, all remained revorently 
standing. The Archbishops, iu their lawn and 
scarlet hoods, the Bishops in sobor black, were 
lots conspicuous than tho Dean, in rich purple. 
Tho last bars of Boothoven’a Funeral 
March ore dying away, and tho choristers form 
in lino at each side of tho central 
passage. Trumpeter* nnd Heralds take places 
near tho screen. But tho little group of ecclo- 
*iantics stand fixod and still near tho Western 
Door. Above them the great Western Window 
-the historical glory of tho chapol, for in it are 
collected ell tho ancient glass figuring, in 
splendid series, tlio lino of English King*—i* lit 
up by tho diffused light of tho descending sun. 
Now and thou the door is half openod to receive 
some message of tbo coming pageant. At short 
interval* are heard tho flat, almoet muffled 
sound of tho gun*. Nearer and nearer they 
seem to bo. Again tho organ speaks in tonos, 
gentle, melodious, hardly molancboly. Another 
strain follows, more dramatic in its alternations 
of sadness and of hope. 

Soon after three was hoard, in the hush of 
the duipcl, the first tone* from tho advancing 
c ortiye. it was tho old but evor-fresh Hymn 
of tli© Dead—Chopin's inspiration. Now at 
tart the great oak door# are openod. What a 
picture thoy reveal I Framed within tho portal 
wo *oo tho ranks of cloaked Grenadier*, drawn 
up on the green sward beyond the steps of ap¬ 
proach. Each man bond* in motionless sorrow 
over his grounded rifle. In through tho door¬ 
way came first the Heralds in all the 




pomp and glory of their office. But outride, 

intercepting the view of the Grenadier Guards,! 
comes a group of stalwart figures clad m grey, 
whom we feel at a glance to be the soldiers of, 
the Kaiser—friond and comforter of tho King. 
Thoy give way-as far aa our vision goo*-to 
a line of Guardsmen in scarlet, whoso b>gb 
privilege it is to be the bearers from the hoarse 
to the altar space. All this t.me-wh.ch, if 
counted by impressions, was long, but by the 
clock was scarcely more than a minute s space 
-the music of the bands without filled the 
Chapel, nnd still the air pulsates with the sound 
of funeral guns. 

The great event is very near. As the heart 
of the Procession enters the Heralds and 
the Earl Marshal lift their hats as thoy 
pass the threshold, with an ordered reverence 
which waa singularly impressive. Then “ 
seen within the porch a vision of plumed 
helmets. Now is heard the short, sharp mili¬ 
tary word of command which toils us that the 
“ K un carriage "-let us thank those who 
ordorod the ceremony for giving us that simple 
phrsae-is at the door. The silken paU « 
removed, and soon, on the shoulders of the 
bearers, tho coffin is brought, carefully, yet 
without sensible offort, Up the steps, and so on 
to the sanctuary. 

But here -we raajf cense the attempt to indi¬ 
cate the persons and thoir places in that sad 
and splendid pageant. Tho,o -rhc. «itne«aed 
the array of mourners as it passed in the open 
daylight through the thoroughfare* can picture 
for themselves the scene as it pressod into and 
filled the spaces of nave and choir. But who 
could fail to mark the group of throo who 
followed first as chief mourners 1 There could 
be no strict order as the groat company of 
Kings nnd Princes and Ambassadors came on. 
Only a small party were able to pass within to 
the choir, and the rest completely filled the nave. 
Even at that supreme moment of loyal emotion 
it was impossible to bo indifferent to the superb 
spectacular effect of the concourse of magnates 

splendid in varied costume—suggestive above 

all in the range of sympathies of which they 
wore representative. 

Tho sorvioo itself was impressive in its simple 
beauty, and for those who could not hear the 
spoken words tbo music was an eloquent ex¬ 
pression of feeling. Sir Walter Parratt on such 
nn occasion would resent technical criticism, 
but his part in the ceremonial was surely not 
loss religious than that of the officiating clergy, 

The following is the official programme 

The Sentences.Croft. 

Psalm .. 

The Lesson. 

“ Man that is born “ ... .. s - Wesley. 

“ Thou knowest. Lord " . I’ureell. 

(These two, though part of tho Service, aro 
really Anthems.) 

“The Lord’s Prayer". v 

: •• How blest are thoy ”.Tschaikowsky. 

(Between tho two Collect* after Lord » Prayer.) 

•* How blest aro they whom thou hast chosen, 
and U)«eii unto Thee. O Lord. 

Their memorial is from generation U < generation: 

Alleluia! Alleluia! Alleluia!” 

After Garter’s Proclamation. 

Anthem. “Blest aro tho departed”... Spohr. 

“ Blest are the departed, who in the Lord 
are sleeping: from henceforth for evermore : 
they rest from thoir labours, and their works 
follow them.” 

Funeral March.Beethoven 

Tho service wns, of course, the Order for 
the Burial of the Dead—the only departure 
from the prescribed form being the omission 
of-the sentences which the Priest should say 
“while tho earth is cast upon tho body by 
some standing by.” The Prelates who shared 
in reading the service spoke with impressive 


way on many personal points. 

Memorable and imposing was the form in 
which Norroy King, of Arms, as Deputy to 
Garter Principal King of Arms, standing at 
the foot of tho coffin, proclaimed the style of 
her late Majesty as follows:—“Thus it hath 
ploased Almighty God to take out of this 
transitory life unto His Divine mercy the late 
Mont High, Most Mighty, and Most Excellent 
Monarch Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain nnd Ireland, 
Queen, Defender of the Faith, Empress of 
India, and Sovereign of the Most Noble Ordor 
of the Garter. Lot us humbly beseech Almighty 
God to bless with long life, hoalth and honour, 
and all worldly happiness, the Most High, Most 
Mighty, and Most Excellent Monarch our 
Sovereign Lord Edward, now, by the Grace of 
God, of the United Kingdom of Groat Britain 
and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India, and Sovereign of the Most 
Noble Order Of the Garter. God save the 
King.” ' 

In ovary heart there was an echo of thought 
that almost' sprang to speech—“ God save the 
King.” And so the solemnity was at an end. 
The King, who had borne himself throughout 
with calm courage and self-restraint, motioned 
to the German Emperor at his side. With the 
Duke of Connaught, they passed on the noith 
side of the hearso in tho direction of tbo Albert 
Chapel. There, abovo the spot where lio the 
ashes of her ancestor King Henry VIII., of Jane 
Seymour his wife, and of King Chari os I., 
remained for a little while all that was mortal 
of the Great and Good Victoria. Later on tho 
Albert Chapel was to bo a halting place, and 
to-day she will be taken from thi* fellowship in 
death with many a dear one to be laid for ever 
to rest by the side of the Husband of her Life¬ 
long Love. 

After tho ceremony in St. George’s Chapel, 
lunch wns served in the Castle to nearly six 
hundred guests, who afterwards returned to 
town by spocial train. 


THE FUNERAL OF 
THE QUEEN. 

SUNDAY AT WINDSOR. 


SERVICES IN ST. GEORGE’S 
CHAPEL. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL COHSKSPONDBST.) 

WINDSOR, Sokoat Niarr. 

Throughout tho night tho body of Queen Vic¬ 
toria ha* boon watched, a* it lies in the Albert 
Memorial Chapel, by her faithful Grenadier*. 
The first watch yesterday was by members of 
tho Royal Bodyguard of Gentlomon-at-Anns. 
Tlu coffin lie* before tho altar surreundod with 
the wreath* which wore sent by members of 
tho Royal family, nnd tho laurel wreath which 
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tho . .nram Emperor placed upon it with hi* 
own hands. No ono i* Admitted nro tho Guaid 
to tiiia temporary routing place, when) tho body 
will lie till it U finally committed to the 
mausoleum at Frogmore—a ceremony which 
takcA place to-morrow, at three o’clock. 

Tho Doan gave orders that only a portion 
of St. George's Chapel should bo reserved, 
and at morning service the novo was crowded 
with a congregation of Windsor people. It 
was a different gathering to tho brilliant 
throng who occupied it yesterday ; but 
thejo could be no doubt of tho sincere 
feeling* of regret with which all were ani¬ 
mated. The other churches and ahapela held 
memorial services, and the streets havo been 
traversed, as the hour of service approached, by 
streams of people in tho deepest mourning. 
The dull weather of the day made the interior 
of St. George's Chapel very dark, and, bat for 
tho uniforms of the Knights of Windsor and of 
a few Guards officers, there would havo been 
unrelieved gloom. 

Sir Walter Parratt was at the organ, and 
wliilo ho was playing a prelude by Chamin&de 
tho congregation rose to their feet as there 
entered by the door in the North-east wall tho 
King, Queen Alexandra, tho Crown l’rinco and 
Princess of Denmark, Princess Maud, tho 
Duchess of Fife, Princess Victoria, tho Ger¬ 
man Emperor, Princo Henry of Prussia, the 
Duchess of York, and the Crown Prince of 
Prussia. They took their places in tho 
Royal Closet, where, in thoir hoary ernpo, tbc 
Royal ladies could scarcoly bo dstinguishod 
Others who arrived at tho same time, but 
passed under tho organ-loft to seats in the 
choir, woro Princess Christian and her 
daughters, the Duke and Duchess of Con¬ 
naught and their family. Princess Henry of 
Battcnborg and her children, the Duchess of 
Albany. Princess Alice of Albany, and the Duke 
of Saxo-Coburg and Gotha, Princess Louise and 
tho Duke of Argyll. The Bishop of Winchester, 
Prelate of tho Order of the Gartor,and tho Bishop 
of Oxford, Chanoellor of the Order, had seats 
within the altar rails. The Dean of Windsor, 
Registrar of the Ordor, and Bishop Barry had 
seats at the west-end of tho choir. 

The service was that of ordinary matins. It 
was sung to Stanford in B flat without accom¬ 
paniment, with the special prayers issued lust 
week under the orders of the Privy Council. 
The lessons were read by Canon tho Earl of 
Normanby and tho Dean. Tho Psalms were 
the 27th, Cist, and 91st, and the only hymn 
was 11 On the resurrection morn." Dvorak's 
beautiful and expressive anthem, to the words, 
“ Blessed Jesu, fount of mercy, we thy faithful 
in thy passion all thy sorrows share with Thee,” 
was sung with much feeling, and its sobbing 
notes might have been composed for the occa¬ 
sion. Standing at a desk within the altar rails, 
the Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Stubbs), preached 
the sermon from the words, “ For the throne is 
established by righteousness,” Proverbs, XVI. 



All our thoughts to-day are about the sauio thing ; 
the same great and gracious personality and the great 
goodr.es* of God in granting us a long experienoe of 
which this day is one epoch in the way of acknow¬ 
ledgment, of love and gratitude, sorrow and hope, 
happy memories, and great anticipations. What 
has been the gift ? A life of 82 years, 
and 64 of those years of supreme sovereignty. 
God’s gift about her to us was the 
wonderful way in which Ho created for us oat of it 
all a pure, honourable, energetic, judicious Mother and 
Ruler that we have knowu and loved ; sixty-four years' 
consistent, wiso administration, not without wars, not 
without variations, not without change of tactics and 
disappointments, it may have been, or pressure on the 
heliu of State, but never with a loss of governance, 
never with a loss of that which the Almighty had 
marked out foe her guidance. There never was, 
•o far as I can imagine, such a long life of 
unbroken duty, of service in such a position, 
ami some portion of tho reward was in 
knowing how much we loved her. For our loyalty to 
tho Queun has not been a mere intellectual approba¬ 
tion ot law and character exemplified in noble circum¬ 
stances, hut in tho belief in &Dd love of something 
that was our own. Has not this been so, and is it not 
to bo so ? I think thero never was such a life, so long, 
»0 brave, so devoted, so straight. I cannot speak now 
Df the industrious, laborious work, the study of every 
rort of question or government, nor do 1 say any¬ 
thing further of tho true fortitude and un¬ 
pretentious piety which was the garb of faith, 
which faith was the sustaining energy of the duty 
done as it was done. Eiglity-two years is a long 
period of contributing to the blessings of those whom 
wo are to live to bless, and it is sixty-four yesrs’ ex¬ 
perience of loving kindness which we arc bringing to 
the security and happiness of the next age—say of the 
next reign—for mauy of us hope that the next reign 
will bo a timo of abundant harvest for our chil¬ 
dren. Certainly we have, during these last 
few weeks, been talcing account of the changes 
of the century. Wo talk shout Victorian 
growth of ideals, and perhaps have not dwelt so 
carefully on the Eighteenth Century, which had its 
experience snd ideals. There were Georgian ideals 
aud experiences and trials before that, and tho Vic¬ 
torian ideals would not have been what they wore had 
thero not been something earlier to work upon. We 
will thank God for the great work that has been done 
iu direct relation to these mattors; for tho last 
three years have brought to our consciousness 
primarily one great element in the active, prompt, 
sympathetic*! realisation of what we call our Empire, 
the mi paralleled growth of its extension, vitalised 
tnd energised by au unparalleled consciousness of love 
and living service. I would not presume to enlarge 
on that idea. It is more than an idea, it is a fact. It 
will be for the generation that is coming into the place 
that we ore departing from to make one brotherhood 
of effective solidarity. Wo, all of us, X think, rejoice 
that tho King hns determined to call himsnlf hy the 
name of his great ancestor, the first Edward, 
the creator of Parliaments, the deflner of 
jurisdictions, the Justinian of the English law, the 
founder of the foreign policy of England, a pure and 
clean Kiug. And accordingly England has grown on 
what Edward defined and energised, which same 
ancient liberties we now enjoy. He helped to create 
what has been bleased through more than six cen¬ 
turies, and now we will ask a sevenfold blessing on the 
seventh Edward. “The seed of the faithful shall be 
blessed, tho children of thy servants shall continue, 
and their seed shall stand fast in thy sight. Esta¬ 
blish the thing of the Lord that thou hast set in us.” 

After the sermon, the hymn “ On the resur¬ 
rection morn,” was sung, and tho Bishop of 
Winchester pronounood tho Bonediction. At the 
close, tho Jtoyftl party went into tho Doan’s 
Cloisters, whoro lio tho principal wreaths re¬ 
ceived from distinguished people in all parts 
of the world. The Cloisters are now closed to 
tho public, and tho Royal party spent some 
time inspecting these beautiful tokens of Affec¬ 
tion. The congregation and a large number of 
others who had been waiting till the close of 
tho service, lingered about the precincts of the 
church to look at tho wreaths which lio thero. 
Without and within tliore are wreaths, and on 
tho grass by tho side are many for which only 
tills placo to display them could be found. 

Tho names I havo given above aro those who 
aro staying here. The King and Queen 
Alexandra aro in their old apartments in 
Edward tho Third’s Tower. The German 
Emperor is in the Council Room, which is fitted 
up as a State bed-room, with the Reubens 
Room as sitting-room. The Crown l’rinco is 
close by his father in the King's Closet, and 
Prince Henry of Prussia sleeps in tho liand- 
sonin apartment called the Queen’s Closet. 


This afternoon many strangers catno into the 
town, apparently to seo St. George's Chapel, 
and it has been necessary to close the approaches, 
admitting only a proportion of thn hundred* 
who wero eager to soo something which belongs 
in thoir mind to the obsequies of the Queen. 

After the service to-day the King and Queen 
and tho German Emperor quietly walked hack 
to tho Castle for luncheon. The dinnor party 
to-night was a large one, including their Im¬ 
perial and Royal Highnesses, who aro the 
guests of tho King. 

To-morrow, by the command of his Majesty, 
tho Procession to Frogmore will be of a somi- 
public character. Tho coffin will bo taken from 
the Albort Memorial Chapel through the 
quadrangle down to the gates opening on thn 
Long Walk, to tho ontr'ixneo into the private 
grounds of Frogmore. The route i* te bo lined 
with troops. The Gorman Emperor will attend 
with tho Crown Princo of Prussia. The cere¬ 
mony at Frogmoro will bo strictly private. 

Latkb. 

There has boon a service this evening in tho 
Albert Memorial Chapel, at which only the 
Royal family were present, with one notable 
exception. Madame Alban! was invited to 
attend, and alio nang two sacred solos; but of 
course it is impossible to publish dotajls of this 
touching family gathoring around tho coffin of 
the late Queen without going contrary to the 
wishes of the King. The Bishop of Winchester 
officiated. 

Prior to this, his Majesty had gone with aome 
mombera of his family to visit tjie Mausoleum 
at Frogmore, where, at three o’clock to-morrow, 
her Majesty will be laid to rest in the sarco¬ 
phagus she erected to roceivo the remains of 
her beloved husband. Only the Committal 
sentences will be read. The coffin will he carried; 
on a horsed gun-carriage to the Mausoleum. 
No one other than members of tho Reyal 
family will bo present at the lost ceremony. 
The Bishop of Winchester and the Dean of 
Windsor will perform the lust offices, and the 
choir of St. George's Chapel will be in attend¬ 
ance, and sing Sullivan’s, “ Yea, tho’ I walk,” 
and “ The face of death is toward the sun of 
lifo,” the well-known words of Tennyson, set to 
music by Sir Walter Parratt. The only hymn 
will be “ Sleep thy last sleep.” 

THE FUNERAL OF 
THE QUEEN. 

THE MEMORIAL SERVICES 
ABROAD. 


MOURNING IN THE EMPIRE 


CONTINENTAL TRIBUTES. 


WORLD-WIDE SYMPATHY. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

CAPETOWN, Fkb. 2. 

Capetown, to-day, was wholly draped in 
black. There was a complete suspension of 
business, and the entire population was attired 
in the deepest mourning. The Houses of Par¬ 
liament are heavily draped. 

In the forenoon there was a pathetic cere¬ 
mony at the Queen’s statue, opposite the 
Houses of Parliament, when the members of 
the Loyal Women's Guild assembled and sang 
the hymn, “ Now the labourer's task is o’er,” 
a band afterwards playing the Dead March in 
Saul. A vast crowd was present, and many 
hundreds of wreaths were laid at the foot of 
the statue. 

Memorial Services were held in all the 
churches in the afternoon, the Governor and 
his Staff, the Ministers, Judges, and members of 
the Legislature attending St.George’sCathedraL 

(PROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

DURBAN, Fbb. 2. 

To-day has been observed as a solemn day of 
fast and mourning. All business has been entirely 
suspended. At an early hour this morning the 
Mohammedans assembled before the Queen’s 
statue and held a mourning service. The official 
celebration of the obsequies took place in the 
Town Hall. The Mayor and officials were pre¬ 
sent, and thousands were unable to gain admit¬ 
tance. The hall was heavily draped, and the service 
was of a most solemn description. Other 
services were held in the various churches. 

The Queen's statue is covered with magni¬ 
ficent wreaths, offered by the various public 
Institutions ; and the whole population is 
wearing mourning. The demonstrations of 
grief are as impressive as thev are sincere. 

Feb. 3. 

Large numbers of people visited the Queen’s 
statue ail day yesterday, laying wreaths and 
flowers on tho pedestal. 

Memorial Services have beon held all over the 
Colony. At Maritzburg Deputations from the 
public Societies proceeded to the statue to offer 
wreaths, aud services were held iu all the churches 


TRIBUTES FROM ABROAD. 

FRANCE. 

(FROM OUR CPRRESPONDENT.) 

PARIS, Sunday Night. 

Yesterday was a day of mourning for the 
British Colony in Paris. Not only every 
English establishment and most American 
houses, but also French firms having English 
partners or employ6s, and in many cases Frengh 
houses only trading with England, wero all 
shut, and above their respective entrances 
was the British Flag hoisted half-mast, and en¬ 
veloped in crape. Many people, with English 
associations, wore black as a sign of respect, 
and dark hues, which are the exception in 
Paris, for once predominated. It was also 
noticeable that the attendances at the French 
churches were far above the averages of 
ordinary days, and many thousands of pious 
Frenchwomen made a point of visiting their 
places of worship. 

The official world associated itself in the 
national mourning in many ways. As has been 
announced in The Standard, the masked ball 
which was to have taken place at the Opera 
House last night was postponed. The Presi¬ 
dent of tho Republic not only countermanded 
an official dinner, but received no visitors 
during the day. The tricolour flags over 
the Elyseo and other official buildings remained 
at half-mast throughout the day, and by the 
orders of M. de Lnnessan, tho Minister of 
Marine, all the French war vessels at Brest, 
Lorient, Toulon, and other ports hoisted their 
flags in a similar manner. 

Tho funeral services celebrated in tho 
Embassy Church, Rue d’Aguesseau, were most 
impressive and solemn. The whole of the 


frontage of tho building was draped in black, 
relieved with silver anu with escutcheons bear- 
<<$ t„ K 7 al . arm ®> or displaying the letters 
Iuaido the building the windows and 
walls wero veiled with black drapery, orna¬ 
mented with ermine, accompanying the Royal 
arms, and tho initials “V.iU.” oft repeated. 
The gallery running round tho church was 
hung with black relieved with white. It 
was the chancel, however, which attracted all 
eyes. The windows were concealed by black 
banners, ornamented with silver ermine, in the 
centre of which was a white cross surmounted 
by tho Royal arms. The reading desk and 
pulpit wore ornamented with tho British com¬ 
mercial flag, draped in crapo, wliilo tho two 
large candelabra just within the clioncel woro 
veiled in the Union Jock. Tho whole of tho 
sacrod edifice was, so to say, converted into a 
chapelle ardente, ovon the walla of the jiorch 
being draped in black. 

The early Communion Service at eight a.m. 
was attended by a very considerable numbor of 
the British colony, but it was ot eleven a.m. 
that the solemn service for the deceased 
Sovereign was held. The church being too 
small to contain all who wished to be present, 
only thoso who had received invitations 
from tho British Embassy wero admitted. 
It was the official ceremony for the French 
official world and the Diplomatic Corps. The 
President of the Republic was represented by 
M. Cambariou, Secretary General of tho Presi¬ 
dency, and by an officer of his military house¬ 
hold, but Madame Loubet was thore in person, 
seated beside Lady Munson, in chairs draped iu 
black, close to the chancel rails. 

The Royal stalls in the private gallery over 
the entrance door were occupied by the Due 
de Luynes, representing the Due d’Urleans; 
Duchesse de Moulemart, representing the Com- 
tesse d’Eu ; Prince Holland Bonaparte, Princess 
Mathilde, and the Princess of Meoklernburg. 
The members of the British Embassy--namely, 
the Honourable Michael Herbort, Sir. Austin 
Lee, Honourable Reginald Lister, Mr. Colville 
Barclay, Mr. Seymour, Mr. Eric Phipps, and 
Mr. Maxwell Munson, with the Consul General, 
Mr. Inglis, and Vice Consul Atloe wero seated 
in _the front pews opposite the rending desk, 
while the other front pews wore occupied by 
the French authorities, including the Presi¬ 
dents of the Senate and Chamber, the Prime 
Minister, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
Marine, War, Colonies, Public Wo As, Justice, 
and Commerce, the Prefect of Police, the Mili¬ 
tary Governor of Paris, the Prefect of the 
Seine, the Chief of the Protocol, &c. The 
Diplomatic Corps now in Paris was present 
au comp let, and, with their staffs, filled the 
whole of the body of the church; the galleries 
being crowded with as many of the most 
notable British residents as could find standing 
room in them. 

The funeral service celebrated by Doctor 
Noyes, incumbent of the church, assisted by 
Doctor Adams and Rev. — Cullen, commencedat 
a few minutes after the appointed hour. The 
organ had been playing funeral marches while 
tho congregation had been assembling, and now 
it accompanied the choir, that commenced 
singing the Processional hymn, “ Hark, hark, 
my soul, angelic songs aro swelling." 
Amongst the other musical portions of tne 
ceremony were Psalms xc. and exxx., the 
anthem, “ All ye who weep," and the Queen's 
favourite hymn, “Lead, kindly light.” The 
English joined heartily in singing, and were 
deeply impressed by the solemn prayers, at the 
end of which came tho thanksgiving for all the 
blessings showered by God on the British 
nation during the reign of Quecni Victoria, 
followed by the prayer for King Edward VII. 

Immediately the service was concluded the 
Hon. Michael Herbert and the other members 
of the Embassy left their seats and took 
up a position close to the church door, where 
they received the condolences of all the French 
official world and of the Diplomatic Corps as 
they slowly and reverently left the sacred 
edifice. The Embassy Church was not, how¬ 
ever, then closed, for the doors of the porch 
remained open, as they had been the whole 
morning, for sympathisers to inscribe tlieir 
names on the registers. The uninterrupted 
string of visitors continued, and long 
before half-past two, the hour at which the 
special service for the British residents was 
timed to commence, twice as many persons as 
the church could possibly accommodate had 
gathered at the doors. Everybody was attired 
in the deepest mourning, and though tho French 
authorities had deemed it advisable to establish 
a service cf order, there was no pushing or 
crowding. When the church was full the doors 
were closed, and those who had been unable 
to obtain admission quietly dispersed. The 
Hon. Michael Herbert, Mr. Austin Lee, Mr. 
Colville Barclay, and the rest of the Embassy 
Staff were again present, and were this time 
surrounded exclusively by their countrymen, 
who joined in the singing of the Queen's 
favourite hymns. The morning service was, 
perhaps, more grand, with the splendour of the 
brilliant uniforms of all who attended it; but 
that in the afternoon was more remarkable, 
from the fervour displayed by the congrega-i 
tion. Indeed, so eager had people been to 
obtain admission that there was a little over¬ 
crowding, and several ladies fainted and had to 
be carried out of the sacred edifice. 

At St. George's Jubilee Church, there was a 
full congregation at the memorial service 
which was held at noon. The Rev. George 
Washington, the incumbent, officiated and the 
three favourite hymns of the Queen were sung. 
The Archpriest and the clergy from the Russian 
Church, m the Rue Daru were present at this 
service, and members of the Embassy Staff also 
attended. 

A service was held at the American Church 
in the Avenue de l’Alma, at five o'clock yes¬ 
terday afternoon. The United States Ambas¬ 
sador, General Horace Porter, and the principal 
members of the American Colony in Paris were 
present, together with Lady Monson and a 
number of English residents who worship at 
this edifice. 

Telegrams from Dieppe, St. Nazaire, Havre, 
Rouen, Nice, Bordeaux, Biarritz, Marseilles, 
Arcachon, and many other towns where there 
are English churches announce that special 
services were held and wero attended by tlie 
majority of the members of the British Colonies. 

(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 

BOULOGNE, Sunday Night. 

A very impressive Memorial Service was held 
hero yesterday morning, at eleven o’olock, in 
the English Church of Holy Trinity. 

Mr. Henry F. Farmer, the British Vice 
Consul, in full uniform, received the civil and 
Military authorities in the vestibule of the 
church, and, acting as chief mourner, was 
accompanied to his seat by M. Briens, Sous- 
Prdfet. 

The officiating clergy were tho Rev. .7. Wilson, 
Chaplain of Holy Trinity, and the Rev. J. E. 
Surridge, Acting Chaplain" of St. John’s. The 
Latter delivered au appropriate address. 

In addition to this service, there was an early 
choral celebration of the Holy Communion at 
St. John’s Church, which was largely attended. 
The majority of the houses occupied by English 
residents had blinds drawn or closed shutters. 
The French tricolour flew at half-mast all day 
from tho Town Hall, tho Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, and other public buildings. 

GERMANY. 

(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 

BERLIN, Sunday Nioht. 

A Memorial Service for Queen Victoria was 


hold in St. George's Chapel in Berlin ut one 
o’clock yesterday afternoon. The pulpit, the 
columns, lamps, candelabra, and tho wholo 
interior of the chapel were shrouded in black. 
Thn text, “Blossmlare tho dead which dio in tho 
Lord,” wo* displayed in silver letters on • 
either side of tho altar, round which woro 
placed nairas and overgroens. Tho Empress 
Frederick’s pow was remrvod for tho 
Koval tics present in Berlin, the Emperor being 
represented by his brother-in-law. Prince 
Frederick Leopold of Prussia, who was accom¬ 
panied by the Princess, Tho Empress was 
represented by Prince** Henry of Prussia. Tho 
other Royal personages present were tho Em¬ 
peror’s two youngest sons, the three sons of 
I’rinoe Albert of Prussia,Recent of Brunswick; 
Duehoss William of Mecklenburg, Princess 
Ernest of fjoxn-Altenburg, the Princess of 
Kotina, and the Horoditnry Prince and Princess 
Charles of Holienzollern. There wero also 
present tho Duke of Ratibor, Princo and Prin- 
ress Hohenlohe, tho Princo* and Princesses of 
Pless and Salm-Horstmar, the highest digni¬ 
taries of tho Court, the Knights of the Block 
Eagle, tho Head* of their Majesties' Households, 
Generals, Admirals, and Imperial Aides do 
Camp, deputations of officers from all the regi¬ 
ments of tho Guards, and all those officers of 
the King’s Prussian Dragoon Guards who hare 
not gone to England. Among the distinguished 
foreigner* present I noticed Count Lanza, the 
Italian Ambassador; Herr von Szbgy&iy- 
Marich. the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador; 
Count Oaten-Sacken, tho Russian Ambassador, 
and Dr. White, United States Ambassador, 
with their wives; the French, Turkish, and 
Spanish Ambassadors; and almost all the 
Envoys, Consuls General, and other members 
of the Diplomatic Corps. 

The Staff of the English Embassy, headed by 
Lord Gougli, Chara6 d'Affaires, were the first 
to enter the chapel. The Empress Frederick 
was represented by her Lady in Waiting, 
Countess Briill, and Prince Albert of Prussia, 
Regent of Brunswick, by his Chamberlain* 
Baron Osten. Tho Rev. E. Fry, in his sermon, 
spoke of tho late Queen as “ the Christian Lady 
par excellence,” and recalled tho fact that on 
the day of her Coronation she exclaimed to tho 
Archbishop of Canterbury, “ Pray for me.” 

The German Empress, the Hereditary Prin¬ 
cess of Saxe-Mciningon, the Crown Princess of 
Greece, and the Princess Frederick Charles of 
Hesse, attended the Memorial Service in tho 
English Chapel at Homburg in the Taunus 
Mountains yesterday. 

(PROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 

HAMBURG, Sunday Night. 

A solemn Memorial Service was held hero 
to-day in the English Church, on the Zeughaus- 
markt. The Rev. Mr. Woodehouse delivered an 
impressive sermon. Ninety seats wero reserved 
for the Senate, the Foreign Consuls, and 
dignitaries. The church was thronged, and 
thousands of people collected outside. 


AUSTRIA - HUNGARY. 


(FROM OUR CORRRSPONDKNT.) 

VIENNA, Sunday Night. 

A Memorial service, for Official and Diplo¬ 
matic personages only, was held yesterday 
morning at the Chapel of the British 
Embassy. The Chapel was hung with black, 
and to the left of the altar, in front of 
the first row of pews, was placed a fauteuil with 
a prie-dieu before it for the Archduke Otto, re¬ 
presenting the Emperor,who has been suffering 
from a severe cold, and could not leave tho 
Hofburg. His Majesty, who caught cold on 
Friday, was most anxious to attend the service 
in person, and would have done so in spito 
of his indisposition; but, as tho morn¬ 
ing was very windy, lie had, reluc¬ 
tantly, to yield to his doctors advice. 
The Archduke Otto was accompanied by his 
brother, Archduke Ferdinand Charles, aud the 
Archdukes Leopold Salvator and Regnier. 
There were also present, in the front pews, the 
Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, with Prince 
George and Princesses Alexandra and Olga ; 
and Count Maximilian Thun, representing the 
Archduke Ludwig Victor, the Emperors 
brother. In the other benches to the left were 
tho Emperor’s First Lord Chamberlain, Prince 
ltudolpn Liechtenstein ; the Grande Maitrcsse of 
the Austrian Court, Countess Harrach; tho 
Foreign Minister, Count Goluchowski; Count 
Abensberg-Traun, Count C.ziraky, and the 
Prince of Moutenuovo, members of the Em¬ 
peror's Household; Baron Krieghammer, 
Minister for War; Dr. von Kbrber, the Austrian 
Premier, with all the members of his Cabinet. 

The Rev. William Hechler, Chaplain attached 
to the Embassy, conducted the service, which 
consisted of the Burial Service with the Prayer 
of Thanksgiving aud the Prayer for the King ; 
the hymn, “When our heads are bowed with 
woe,” being sung before the Collect by nearly 
all those present. There was no sermon, anil 
the service concluded with the “ Dead March” 
in Saul. 

A Memorial Service was held at Buda-Pesth 
at tlie same hour, in the large Protestant 
Church, which was lent for tho occasion. 

ITALY. 

(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 

ROME, Sunday Night. 

At the English Church of All Saints’ yester¬ 
day there was a Memorial Service for Queen 
Viotoria. The interior of the sacred edifice was 
draped in black, and all the members of the 
congregation wore mourning. The service, 
which was of an impressive character, was 
attended by representatives of the Italian 
Diplomatic Corps, as representing the King and 
Queen, by members of the Government, 
Deputies, and Senators, as well as by high 
Military and Civil dignitaries, and the entire 
English Colony, with the Staff of the British 
Embassy. 

RUSSIA. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 

MOSCOW, Sunday Nioht. 

A Memorial Service was held yesterday after¬ 
noon in the British Church of St. Andrew, The 
entire colony, to the number of five hundred 
completely filled tho body and aisles of the 
building, with the exception of a email space 
which was reserved for invited guests. Those 
present included the highest Russian Civil and 
Military officials, several ladies of the Court, 
and foreign Consular Representatives. The 
church was heavily draped in black. 


The clay of Queen Victoria's funeral was 
commemorated here by a solemn service in the 
English-American Church. Tho Cxar and 
and Czarina, the Dowager-Empress, all the 
Grand Duses aud Duchesses at present in St 
Petersburg, the Court Officers and the Dipl* 
mntic Body attended the ceremony. 1 

. . . ODESSA, Feb. 2. 

An impressive Memoria 1 Service was held in 

the English Church herd to-day, all tho official 
present t ° Wn th ° foro 'S a Consuls bcinj 

DENMARK. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 

COPENHAGEN, Sunday Night. 

A Memorial service of a most solemn cha¬ 
racter was held at St. Alban's Church, in this 
city, yesterday, and was attended by tho King 
the Crown Princess of Denmark, the Royal 
1 traces and Princosses, the Danish Ministers, 












the members of the Corvt Diplomatique, Court 
dignitaries, end many British residents. Mr. 
William K. Goschon, tlio British Minister, re¬ 
ceived the Royal personages. Tho Rev. Mor¬ 
timer K. Kennedy officiated, and the service 
concluded with tho Dead March in Saul. At the 
Ainalicnborp: Palace, the British and tho other 
Legations, the Consulates, all tho public, and 
many private buildings, flags were hoisted at 
half-mast. 

PORTUGAL. 

(THOM OUB CORRESPONDENT.) 

LISBON, SexDar. 

Lisbon had almost tho appearance of an 
English city yesterday, so general were tho 
signs of mourning. The public offices, all tho 
shops, and the theatres were closed,and minute 
guns wore fired from seven in the morning till 
half-past five. 

A social Funeral Service was held at St. 
George’s Church, and Canon Pope delivered a 
most improssivo sermon. The congregation 
included the Infante Alfonso, representing the 
King, Representatives of tho Queen-Regent and 
the Dowager-Queen, the Court dignitaries, Sir 
Hugh MaoDonell and family, with the Staff of 
the British Logation, all tho present and past 
Cabinet Ministers, the Corot Diplomatique, the 
Consuls, Presidents of Corporations, all the 
English colony, and many Gormans. 

The Corps Diplomatique were received on 
Friday in official audience by tho Queen, in 
order that they might compliment her Majesty 
on assuming tuo Regency. 2s o member of the 
British Legation was present. 

HOLLAND. 

(PROM ova CORRESPONDENT.) 

THE HAGUE, Sunday Kraut. 

A most impressive service was held, yester¬ 
day, in tho English Church here, in memory of 
the lute Queen. The building, which imme¬ 
diately after her Majesty's death was draped in 
black, was now covered with nurple. The 
numerous congregation includes nearly the 
whole English colony at The Hague, ladies 
being in the majority. 

Sir Henry Howard, the British Minister, 
assisted by tho Secretaries of the Legation, re¬ 
ceived tho Representatives of Queen W'ilhel- 
minu and the Queen-Mother, Baron van 
Palinode, the Head Master of tho Ceremonies, 
aud Jonkheer van Pels, Chancellor to the 
QOeen-Mothev, the Ministers, and a large 
number of State and Court dignitaries, as well 
us the whole Corps Diplomatique. 

A choir of ladies sang sacred songs, and the 
prayers wero said by the Rev. J. Ratford. the 
Chaplain. 

BELGIUM. 

(FROM OUB CORRESPONDENT.) 

BRUSSELS. Sunday Night. 

Services on the occasion of the Royal funeral 
weta,celebrated yesterday in Brussels, Antwerp, 
Ghent, and Lifge. The ceremony in Brussels 
was attondod by the King's brother, the Count 
de Flnndre, the British Miuistor and Colony, 
and by all the Belgian Ministers and notabili¬ 
ties of Brussels Society. 

(Tubocoh Rkutxb’s Agency.) 

BRUSSELS, Fkb. 2. 


The litoile Beige publishes the following para¬ 
graph to-day:— 

“Although he will not be present at the 
Queen's funeral, the Duke of Orleans will 
shortly go to present his condolences to King 
Edward, aud to lay flowers on the Queen's 
tomb. The Due do Chartres, who was to have 
joined the Duke of Orleans at Brussels, tele¬ 
graphed on Friday evening that he was not 
comiue to Belgium/ 

AMERICAN SYMPATHY. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 

NEW YORK, Sunday Night. 
Such a tribute to the English Queen and to 
English institutions as is paid in the American 
newspapers to-day no nation ever gave another. 
The general sentiments find expression in 
ways too numerous eveu to catalogue. Among 
them I select the Tribune, as conspicuously 
pro-American as the World and tho Journal 
are reputedly anti-English upon contentious 
matters. The Tribune gives its first Leader to 
England’s mourning and its second to America's. 
“ Emergencies steady Englishmen,” say tho 
Tribune, “and bring out their best traits.” 
In tho second article the Tribune thinks the 
services at New York were oven more impres¬ 
sive than those at Washington, precisely because 
they were popular instead of official, and bocauso 
it is impossible elsewhere except under the 
British flag. In a church built when George 
III. was King, and where prayers were offered 
for him as suoli and afterwards for Washington, 
thero was a gathering of the world’s congress of 
races to pay homage to Victoria in a tribute 
unsurpassable anywhere. It betokened the 
substantial integrity of human nature, and was 
also a demonstration of tho strength of the 
bonds which unite the great branches of the 
English-speaking raco. Victoria promoted this 
inestimably in her life, and in her death sealed 
it with an indestructible seal. 

I may also quote a few lines from Mr. Mark¬ 
ham's poem— 

“ Greater than any King with wolfish hordes 
That ever climbed the pathway of the swords. 

Was this Quoin mother—gentle, gracious, good, 

Tho white fair dower of English womanhood. 

Her banners felt the wind of every »en. 

And yet she held a wider realm in foe— 

Tho pure high Kingdom of the womanly. 

Peace to her spirit as the yoars increase. 

Peace ! for her last great passion waa for peace." 

SPAIN. 


(FROM OUR CORUBSPONDKNT.) 

MADRID. Sunday Night. 

A Memorial Service was held at the British 
Embassy at half-past live yesterday afternoon. 
The chaplain, the Rev. K. Bullock-Webster, 
officiated. The State dining-room wns fitted up 
as a chapel. Reserved goats on ono aide wero 
occupied by nil the foreign Ambassadors and 
Ministers, with their Secretaries and Military 
j(ffaeAAi,*llm uniform. On tho other side were tl 10 
Lord Chamberlain, the Duke of Soto-Mayor, 
Generals Ecbaqo© nnd Faoheko, who repre¬ 
sented the Queen-Regent, Count Coelb, repre¬ 
senting the Infanta Isabella, General Woylor, 
tho Captain Gonoral of Madrid, the Civil 
Governor, tho Mayor, tho Prime Minister, and 
several members of the Cabinet. Behind tho 
official world wero about one hundred member* 
of the British Colony, including many ladies, all 
in deep mourning. 

Sir Mortimer Durand having been sum¬ 
moned to Ixmdon, the First Secretary. Mr. 
C. F. Frederick Adam presided at tho scrvico on 

Saturday. 

(FROM OUB CORRBSPONDHNT.) 


CORUNA. Sunday Nioht. 

Mr. Talbot, his Britannic Majesty's Consul, 
held a Memorial Scrvico at the British Con¬ 
sulate, yo*torday. Tho Captain Gonoral of 
Galicia and other authorities, tho foreign 
Consuls, and tho entire British Colony 
attondod. Ali flags are hoistnd at half-mast. 

SWITZERLAND. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 

GENEVA, Scxday Night. 

Throughout Switzerland special service* woro 
held yesterday. At Borne, the members of the 
Federal Council as well as the foreign Ministers 
assisted. At the special servico boro tho cere¬ 
mony was very imposing. All the Consuls were 
present, as woll as the whole of the English 
colony. 


®lK February 4th, 1901. 


GREECE. 

(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 

ATHENS, Sunday N igiit, 

A Memorial Service was celebrated yesterday 
in tho Protestant Churoh here. Among the 
congregation present wove members of tho 
Royal family, tho Court officials, the Diplomatic 
Corps, including Sir E. H. Egerton.tho English 
Minister, tho Greek Ministers, Civil and 
Military authorities, officers from the English 
vessels in harbour, and the members of tho Holy 
Synod. Sir E. II. Egerton was profoundly 
moved by tho general demonstration of sym¬ 
pathy on all sides. 

Memorial Services were also celebrated nt the 
Greek Churches in Athens, as woll as in pro¬ 
vincial cities, where the local authorities and the 
public havo demonstrated their desire to share 
in tho mourning of a Great Power which has 
done so much for Greece. 

Sir E. Egerton has expressed his gratitude 
for the many marks of sympathy displayed 
throughout the country. 

TURKEY. 

(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 

CONSTANTINOPLE, Sunday. 

The Funeral Servico for the Queen, whioh was 
held yesterday in tho ch&pol of the British 
Embassy, wa9 attended by Ibrahim Key, Grand 
Master of the Ceremonies, the Sultan’s Repre¬ 
sentative, ten high functionaries representing 
the Palace, fifteen others representing the 
Government, the various Patriarchates, all thu 
heads and members of tho Diplomatic Body and 
foreign Consuls, in full uniform and decorations, 
and many English residents. British sailors 
lined the approach to tho chapel, which was 
draped in black. The Rev. H. K. Anketell, 
Chaplain to the Embassy, officiated. At the 
conclusion the congregation presented their 
condolence to Sir N. O'Conor. 

THE FAR EAST. 


CHINA. 

(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT,) 

TIEN-TSIN, Fib. 2. 

A Memorial service for the Queen wns held 
on the Parade at Tion-tsin to-day. All tbe 
British troops and community were present, and 
many officers of other nationalities, os$ocially 
the Germans, attended. The Rev. Mr. Iliff, of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
officiated. ’ The intense cold somewhat marred 
the proceedings. The groat bell taken from 
the Chinese West Arsenal, was tolled for ono 
hour. 

(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRBSPONDK.Vr.) 

SHANGHAI, Feb. 2. 

Two Memorial services were held to-itny at 
Trinity Cathedral, the first exclusively for the 
Army and Navy, including officers of all nations 
serving under Admiral Seymour aud General 
Creagh; tho second servico being for civilians, in¬ 
cluding the Consuls of all nations, the English, 
German, and Japanese residents, Customs 
officers, and Volunteers. Bishops Moule (Eng¬ 
lish) and Graves (American) officiated, with the 
assistance of numerous clergymen of both 
nations. Bluejackets, Marines, Artillery, and 
Indian troops attended the first service. 
Generil mourning is observed in Shanghai, and 
all offices and places of business are closed. 

If it be the object of publio ceremonial to 
express vividly and faithfully the nobler 
emotions of a nation, tho pogennt of the 
Queen's Funeral should satisfy the most 
exacting desires of her loving people. Ou 
Saturday it was the privilege of her eubjeota 
to bid farewell to the dearest and noblost of 
Sovereigns; to-day the last tribute will be paid 
by those who wore bound to her by the 
closest ties of family affection. It would be 
an intrusion on their grief to follow, save with 
reverent sympathy, the completion of the rite 
when the Mausoleum at Frogmore receives its 
dead, und, after her long widowhood, the 
Quhbn is laid to rest by tho side of her beloved 
Consort. Even now, It is possible to view in 
just perspective tho series of moving scenes 
from the moment whon the quiet home at 
Osborne was loft to tho eupromo act of devotion 
amid the glorios of the Royal Chapel at 
Windsor. Every step of the way was, in the 
truest senso, a triumphal progress. Nover was 
the mastery of tho Qubk.y over the hourts of 
her.poopla so impressively assorted. Ave atque 
Tale was in the thought of all: they greeted 
while they bade adieu. Yet the multitudes of 
men and women who witnessed with their own 
oyo* the splendid cavalcade of Royal 
mourners felt, far beyond the sad brilliancy of 
the spectacle, its deeper and wider meaning. 
Hardly a State or a Ruling family in the 
civilised world remained unrepresented in the 
cortbge or under the roof of St. George's Chapel. 
But every spectator along the line of routo 
waa, in a way, a delegate for others who, 
throughout tho length nnd breadth of the 
Empire, and in many a foreign land, wore 
thinking their thoughts, and joining in the 
tributo of grief. ^Whcn the intention of per¬ 
mitting the Capital to have a part in tho 
funeral progress was announced there were 
misgiving*. But no ono can doubt to-day that 
till was well and wisoty planned. We should 
no tbe poorer in precious memories. We 
should have missed much of which we feel the 
valuo now, had an opportunity been withheld 
from the masses of associating themselves with 
tho homage. Keen a* is tho sorrow which 
tho Kino has to bear, and sovoro a* must 
havo boen tho strain which concern for the 
due ordoring of all tho details of so vast a 
scheme involved, no more auspicious event 
could havo marked the opening of hi* Reign 
than the function by which the Nation paid 
its supreme honours to the virtues and the 
devotiqn of his Mother. 

One may best sum up the judgment on 
the funeral by saying that all has been as the 
Qukkn herself would have desired. Whether 
it was due to a delicate perception of lior 
wishes, or to tho continuation in her successor 
of the qualities which characterised her, nothing 
was overlooked to make the ceremony a 
perfect interpretation of the emotions of the 
country. Our Fleet and our Army havo been 
called on to provide the accessories of pomp. 
Every sailor will envy the Sailor* who had nt 
Windsor so romantic a chance of proving their 
fitness for all emergencies, and their readiness 
to distinguish themselves in any sort of em¬ 
ployment. Yet on their comrades in their own 
and on the sister Service devolved duties which 
it was an honour to discharge. The Volunteers 
had their place in the marshalling of tho great 
progress os well as tho Rogulars, and acquitted 
themselves most creditably of the trust. Nor 
would it bo easy to find any department of 
national, or Municipal, or social life which waa 
excluded from a shuro of recognition. Religion, 


as of right, pronounced tbe valediction; but 
while the splendour and the associations of St. 
George’s Chapel invested the solemn service 
with tho air of Royal pomp, thero were 
elements in the assembly whioh brought th* 
Throne into touch with tho mam currents ©l 
national activity, It will argue no disregard 
for the moral *nnd sentimental significance of 
all that passed to speak frankly of the various 
incidents as magnificent epeotaolos. It may 
well be that novor again in this generation will 
such a sight he seen as tho company of 
Sovereigns, of Princes, and of trusted friends 
of Rulers, who rodo through London, from 
station to station, nnd at Windsor resumed 
their place in the Procession, or thronged the 
choir and nave of St. George’s Chapel. Pro¬ 
bably there were meetings at the burial of tho 
English Qcbbn between Kings or Princes 
destined to reign hereafter, which, in tho 
ordinary course of history, would never have 
taken place. For ourselves as Englishmen, it 
is with gladness that wo have witnessed the 
cordiality and affeotion with which the German 
Empkkor has comported himself to his Uncle 
in the hour of bereavoment. We have wel¬ 
comed, nay, we have admired, the dignity 
and splendour which so many German Princes 
and Notables added to the pageant. Yet wo 
should prefer to think of this unexamplod 
gathering of the great ones of the earth by the 
open grave of one whom all joined in reve¬ 
rencing, as making for that peace and goodwill 
between nations which was ever her ideal. 
Greut Britain will long owe a conscious and 
effective allegiance to her memory; and we 
would fain hope that among the Rulers of 
foreign lands the influence of her example and 
of her counsels will not soon die away. 

But, proud and grateful as we must he for 
tbe tokens of external sympathy and respect 
which have been bestowed, the demeanour of 
our countrymen concerns us first of all. With¬ 
out the crowd of onlookers, there would have 
been but barren splendour in the pageant. 
There is an absolute concurrence of testimony 
that in this respect the people, guided by their 
own instinct of right, have behaved not only 
irreproachably, hut with, a delicate sensitive¬ 
ness whioh even those who believe in them 
did not take for granted. There were foatures 
in tho Procession which at any other time, 
nnder any other circumstances, would have 
prompted an outburst of rapturous enthusiasm. 
We have only to look back a littlo, before the 
first disquieting reports came from Osborne, 
to the return of Lord Roberts, to realise how 
unequivocally he is a favourite with the 
patriotic multitude. At several points of the 
route on Saturday, when the figure of the 
veteran was seen prbminent and solitary, there 
was among the more impulsive spectators a dis¬ 
position to greet him once more with applause. 
It waa natural enough, for the display was 
essentially military, But a whisper of pro¬ 
test—like the murmur of wind among 
the reeds—sufficed to impose silence. It is 
abstinence, rather than action, that is the 
decisive test of fidelity to sentiment; and 
nothing could be more eloquent than the hush 
of voices, the intent, motionless demeanour of 
the masses which crowded the thorough¬ 
fares. Many bodies of true Englishmen, 
who arc associated in corporate form, sent, 
as symbols of their reverence and regret, 
memorial wreaths. But sumptuous and beau¬ 
tiful as were the flower offerings which 
brightened the precincts of St. George’s Chapel; 
interesting as it was, from the sesthetic stand¬ 
point, to compare together the masterpieces In 
this art which had been sent from far and near 
—and Khartoum was represented, as well (W 
Washington—they wore less touching, less con¬ 
vincing, than the show of a people’s love. That 
is beyond price, though it costs nothing. No 
retrospect of the national mourning would be 
comprehensive which failed td take account 
of the services in tho place* of worship of 
all denominations. In a wider sense than that 
which is known to the letter of the Constitu¬ 
tion, the Queen was Supreme Governor of 
the Church. Hor catholic charity embraced 
all forms in whioh piety takes refuge from 
doubt, and sorrow finds its solace. Thus tho 
imposing spectacles which appealed to tho 
sight took life and meaning from the thoughts 
that lay below tho religious exercises. And 
sinoe, when tho vast populations of the Empire 
Is taken into account, it was the lot of but 
comparatively few to soe tho outward pomp of 
the Funeral, it may justly be said that, for the 
Queen’s Dominions, tlio common sorrow found 
best expression at the Altar. The Kings and 
Princes did honour to the Sovereign 
whom wo lament, as an act of reverence and 
friendship. Her people have paid to her tho 
tributo of tears. 


The whole world has associated itself with 
the mournful ooremony of Saturday. There is 
scarcely a civilised capital in which tho shorehss 
yesterday did not call their worshippers to take 
part in a Solemn Service to the Memory of 
Queen Victoria. Every race, overy religion, 
every community was represented in this act 
of homagu. Melancholy as is thu occasion, it 
is impossible not to feel gratified at tho spon¬ 
taneity and universality with which this tributo 
has been paid to tho virtues of our Quern. 
Nowhere ha* the compliment been rendered 
more graciously than in the Metropolis, which 
is to Englishmnn the most interesting nnd 
familiar of all foreign cities. Paris seemed 
generously anxious to atone for the slights 
which a fow ignoble Frenchmen may havo 
cast upon tho Royal family of Britain. As n 
matter of fact, all sensible Farifiians have 
always been anxious to behavo with courtesy 
towards the members of our Reigning House. 
Tho Kino, when Prince of Wai.rs, was ex¬ 
ceptionally popular in Franco, and tho real 
respect entertained for Queen Victoria was 
not obscured by n temporary bitterness. At 
any rate, Paris did its best to exhibit a cordial 
sympathy in the sorrow of its English residents; 
and not merely in tho central Anglo-Amoricnn 
quarter, but all over tho City, tho British 
flog was hoisted half-mast or veiled in crape. 
In Germany, the griof felt for tlio death of 
the Q.ubkn is all tho more sincere because 
of the close relations between the Thrones of 
tho two countrioa. The manner in which the 
Kmpbror ha* linked himself with tho sorrows 
of his English kinsmen has touched a chord in 


the hearts of his poople. Wo nro not sur¬ 
prised to learn that throughout tho Fatherland 
th© pulpits yesterday bore eloquent testimony 
to tho virtues of tbo docoasod Queen. It was 
tho same in Roman Catholic Austria, Italy, 
and Spain. In th© stately church©# of Vienna, 
Madrid, and Romo, prayor# were said for the 
dead Quern of a Protestant nation. To print 
the catalogue of all the dignitaries, Ecclesias¬ 
tical, Municipal and official, who took part in 
those ceremonies, would go boyond our limits. 
But everywhere the highost by rank, station, 
and personal distinction were conspicuous in 
tho rites of reverence and regret. 

Another Royal family intimately related to 
our own is that of Russia, and it was but 
natural nnd fitting that the Czar and most 
of tho other member# of hi# houaehold should 
attend a Memorial Service in honour of tho 
Queen yesterday. In tho United States the 
fooling is as sincere as anywhere outside the 
limit* of these Island* nnd the Colonies. To 
Americans for many yoars past Quocn Victoria 
was simply “The Queen," just as she 
was to hor own subjects, and since the Spanish 
War it has been quite usual, nt American 
public banquets, to drink the Queen's health 
immediately following that of tho President. 
Mr. M’Kinikv is known to havo ontor- 
tained a deep personal respect for tho 
Ruler whoso character must havo appealed to 
that austere and dignified simplicity which has 
characterised his own private life; and wo 
doubt not that it was with a full heart that 
the President, nnd millions of his fellow- 
citizens, thought of the deceased Lady in their 
churches and chnpels yesterday. Nor were 
the marks of sympathy and affection limited 
to those who are of European race, and profess 
the Christian religion. In India, the mourn¬ 
ing for tho past two days is described as unique 
in its intensity. In Calcutta, an imposing 
State servico was held in the Cathedral, and 
the Hindoos wore engaged in a great religious 
(celebration in the open air ; the Mohammedans, 
closed their shops. Bombay on Saturday 
was as silent and mournful os London and 
tho English quarter of Paris. No banks 
or shops were open, and business waa com¬ 
pletely suspended. At dawn, wo read, the 
natives flockod sorrowfully to the Queen's 
Statue to lay wreaths upon the pedestal, 
and many deputations from various roligiour 
communities remained to pray beside the 
monument So also in Capetown. There, while 
business was at a standstill, the Mohammedans, 
like their distant kindred in Asia, assembled 
before the Statue of the Queen and 
held a mourning service. In our American 
and Australasian Colonies everything was 
dor to impart solemnity to the occasion. 
Great military processions were organised in 
Ottawa, in Toronto, in Kingston, the 
capital of Jamaica, and in many other 
towns. In Sydney a beautiful and touch¬ 
ing ceremony was arranged, in tbo course 
of whioh four thousand children, in the 
preaenco of the Ministry, sang a Tlequimn in 
one of the public squares. But everywhere thu 
sentiment waa the same. For once it almost 
seemed ns if tho human race had forgotten it* 
discords and divisions, nnd was united in a 
common effort to commemorate, in fitting 
tones of sympathy and sorrow, the end of on 
august and noble Life. 


THE LATE QUEEN. 

THE PRIMATE AT CROYDON. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury yesterday 
afternoon preached at the parish church of St. 
John the Baptist, Croydon. The service was 
for men only, and tho edifice was crowded. The 
Primate’s address wm on the 14th voree of thu 
©th chapter of Hebrews, “ But strong meat 
bolongeth to them that are of full age, oven 
those who, by reason of use, have their sense* 
exercised to discern both good and evil." 
Having dwelt at length on the subject of 
man's duty to his neighbour, the Archbishop 
made a long pause, being visibly affected. 
When he recovered from his emotion, he 
said:— 

I wm yesterday at tho funeral of our great Queen. 
It is impossible for us Dot to be thinking of thAt Queen 
at this time. Tho thought U in the minds of every 
one of u*. Her whole life wns a remarkable illustra¬ 
tion of what I am impressing upon you uow. She be¬ 
came, as she went on through lifo, alio became 
wonderfully, skilled in true Statesmanship; sbo had 
marvellous instinct; towards the und of hor life it be¬ 
came more marvellous than over before, it was a 
marvellous instinct to tfnow wbat was good for her 
poople, to know what touched their hearts, to know 
what it was they wore curing for. Her Minister* were 
often astonished at tho extraordinary power She 
showed to understand her people. She was not what 
would be called a woman of naturally very groat 
understanding. How did sho loam such kinduewos 
a* those ? She learned them out of her love for tbe 
poople for whom she was curing, and because she 
cared for them sho had a wonderful faculty of soeing 
what they cured for, nnd of seeing to what 
point they wero pressing, and a wonderful 
faculty of understanding what, would be best for them. 
H came out of her sympathy with them. At 
all times was her heart given to this thought, “ Wbat 
is best for my own people ? ” It wns impossible for 
her not thus gradually ta rise to a comprobonsion of 
heir people that no others could possibly get to. Her 
Ministers aro robust men, are picked men, and men 
who have gained their positions because they led, and 
by tho natural choice of tho people themselves they 
stand at the head, but, nevertheless, thero is not a 
man among them that is not to a very large degree 
influenced by other considerations than thu good of the 
people. But they cannot help it. They are influenced 
by whst are called considerations of Forty ; 
they are Influenced very largely, indeed, by that 
whioh affects their own position in the world, and 
they cannot help it. and we do not look to them to 
help it. But, of course, Mist is not tho same kind of 
dovotion to tho good of the poople that was followed 
by the great Qoceu whom they wore serving. Shu (lid 
not care for anything else but tbe good of tho peoplo. 
There waa nothing to bias bur, one way or tho other 
S-he aimed simply at that one thing, aud therefore they 
constantly found that sho know better than they did 
what people ought to have, bettor than they did 
want peoplo felt to bo good for them, 
hotter than they did what would most benefit 
I he people, and wbat would lift thorn higher 
to a nobler and more Christian level. Sho had 
uothing to divert her mind from that one thought, 
nud so she learned the lesson of love in all its fulness. 
B is possible to lovo another man and yotnot to know, 
or bo able to know for a long time wbat one OOUld do 
to help him tor hi* good ; but tho knowledge comes, 
and it oamo to the Queen. She gate her whole labour 
to that ono thing. I do not supposo thero are many 
among you who do not labour hard in your 
own proper occupations, which aro part of the 
Divine machinery and part of tho Government, 
and it is right that you should givo yourself 
to thorn; but she laboured harder than almost 
any ono of you, and it wai her one de<dre to the end 
of her labours thoroughly to understand what it was 
that affected her people. She made it a rule that all 
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her Minuter* when they would not bo persuaded by 
what she said, because she folt that that was best for 
her people, whoso representatives they wore, but sho 
yielded as a last resource, warning thum that tli-y 
themselves would change Choir minds, aa they did 
•Now this was tho example that has been set before us 
to our groat blearing. She was one who learned tho 
lesson of love, and thero is not a person who is hearing 
me now who will not find it a real blessing to 
himself and • real blessing to all with whom ho is 
Zr2!s\ rh * 1 u the lMl “ nd the highest lesson 
hat God has g.ven u» tp learn. That is tho lesson, 
t e learning of wh.ch does not belong to this present 
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on through all eternity, and in tho time, when wo 
snail no longer bo perplexed and doubting, and when 
we shall have no more lessons to learn of that kind, 
nut only to grow, as it were, iu tho love of God ; and. 
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delightful of all joys -being with the Lord. 

In conclusion, tho Primate pronouncod tho Bone- 


THE BISHOP OP ROCHESTER. 

Tho Bishop of Hochbstxr preached to a crowded 
congregation a t a memorial service in Rochester 
y a tiled ral on .Saturday afternoon, which was attended 
oy th« Mayor (OuuncUlor C. Tuff) and Corporation. 
Inking for his text Psalm Ixxvii., v. 71, 72, 73. tho 
1 ishop said that was a moment of immonsn sorrow 
porhaps unrivalled in England’s history. The Queen 
came when the Court was held in little honour by the 
national heart and conscience. The Cburoh was 
scarcely waking from her dulness and torpor ; classes 
were hard set one against another, after tho tumult of 
riot and reform ; tho nation’s heart was bitter ; while 
old. foolish laws and the lack of laws laid 
heavy upon the food and labour of the people. Men 
wore looking for remedy to revolutionary change. 
Undor the Queen all this passed gradually and peace¬ 
fully into the time of freedom and prosperity, of 
stimulating growth at home, and unheard-of enlarge¬ 
ment over the sea. For the last half century, under 
her sway, peace at home and security abroad —those 
frnil and perilous things—bad come to be, for English¬ 
men, almost like seed-time and harvest in their 
ordered course : and commercial euergy, educational 
effort, philanthropic and religious teal, had seemed to 
vie with eaoh other. Classes had learned, at least 
comparatively, mutual consideration and respect; and 
it had been a matter of course that the influenoo of 
the Sovereign and her House should bo a power 
for public integrity, public honour, pubiio benevolence. 
The secret of Queen Victoria was that in girlhood, 
womanhood, motherhood, the life of home, she, iij a 
simple and wholesome and natural way, took up each 
part, and lived its life and fulfilled its duties, and felt 
with its affections, with suoh fresh delight and pleasure 
in the brightness, such a grave sense of the responsi¬ 
bilities, and such a teuder heart for the sorrows. The 
life of the Throne might easily have interfered with 
all those things : but hor way was to bring all their 
sweetness and strength into tho life of the Throne. 
It was human, English. Christian, Iu all public, civic, 
national, ami Imperial duty they had an example in 
their Empress Queen. With all tenderness, with all 
affection, with all respect, they joined themselves in 
spirit to thoso who at Windsor and Frogmore laid |jor 
body to rest, and commended her spirit into the hands 
Of her Heavenly Father. 


THE BISHOP SUFFRAGAN OF 
BARKING. 

The Ven. Taoxrss Stxvrks, the newly-created 
Bishop Surffagan of Barkiug, on Saturday conducted 
a Memorial Service at St. Join! the Evangelist, at 


Stratford, of which church he is the vicar till his si 
cejsor is appointed. Basing a short discourse on 11. 
Chronicles, xxxv., 24, “ And all Judah and Jerusalem 
mourned for Josinh,” the Bishop said the words were 
touchingly descriptive of the feelings throughout the 
world on tho .death of the Queen. That day the 
world's business was at a standstill. It was not foe 
the mere love of showing grief that tho nation had 
stopped its business. At the bottom of it all was an 
outburst of pore, genuine sorrow, the secret of it 
being the personality of her Majesty. She hnd proved 
horself a good woman, and throughout her life had 
shown her true womanhood—as wife, as widow, as 
mother ; she had great gifts of grnce, and hor power 
of sympathy had endeared her to her peoples, and 
hnd wud, not only the hearts of the nation, but of (he 
world. Witb the character of a true, pure woman, aha 
bad exercised an influence over all with whom she 
came in contact; she was enshrined in our 
hearts anil memories, and as “all Judah and Jerusa¬ 
lem mourned for Josiah,” so did oil the world 
mourn for Victoria. The memory of that laat 
Royal progress through our great city would live in 
tho" minds of generation*. He seemed to see her now 
as he saw her throe and a-half years ago at the Jubilee 
service outside St. Paul's Cathedral. The central 
figure of a glittering crowd, she was the simplest of all 
that gathered. Sho made a little sign to the Bishop 
of Winchester—the asms Bishop who was at her bed¬ 
side when she was at the point of death—and asked 
him to go to Buckingham Palace when the Royal pro- 
useion was over. The' Bishop went, and' found Bor 
Majesty alone in her private room, having a cup of ton 
like any other woman might ; and when ho inquired if 
sho was not very tired, the touching answer came, “ 1 
nm too happy to b« tired.” We nil feel to-day, con¬ 
cluded tho Bishop, that we have lost a friend and a 
mother. The whole countryside mourns for Victoria,, 
who bad lived, and would live, in the memories of us, 
our children, and our children's children for genera¬ 
tions to come. 


SERVICES IN THE PRO¬ 
VINCES. 


At Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, the special 
service, on Saturday, was attended by the members of 
tho Corporation, who walked in procession from the 
City buildings, (leaded by the Mayor, preceded by the 
Mayor’s Sergeant carrying the mace, which was 
heavily draped in arape. Tho Cathedral was crowded 
in every part, some time before the snrvioo com¬ 
menced, by a congregation habited (with hardly an 
exception) in deep mourning. The aervice, which was 
conducted by Dean Paobt, was a special one, com¬ 
mencing with the hymn, “ Now the labourer's task i * 
o’er,’’ us a processional, while tho clergy and cho r 
were entering the Cathedral, and followed by Croft’s 
rendering of the opening sentences of the Burial Ser¬ 
vice. J'salm xc. was thou sung to Felton’s Chant, 
and after the Dean had read tho Lesson from 
Revelations vii. 9, the choir sang a portion of Handel'* 
beautiful Anthem, “ Daughter of Sion.” Tho Dean 
then road other sentences from the Burial Office, tho 
choir following with Croft's " I hoard a voice from 
heaven.” Other prayers wore then road by the Doan, 
after which the Dies Ira was sung, and the Dona 
gave a short address, remarking that one great lusson 
wm to be taken from the life or Queen Viatorla that 
day. and that was summed up iu the sentence used by 
one of England’s greatest poets on the occasion of the 
funeral or the Duke of Wellington, “The path of 
duty was the way of glory.” Another prayer was 
then rood, and after tho Groce hod been pronounced 
hy the Dean, Dr. Harwood played Beethoven's Funeral 
.March, and the service conoludod, having lasted a 
little over an hour. The Vice Chancellor, Proctors. 
Heads of Housea, and Doctors attended a special 
service at St. Mary the Virgin's Church, at whioh a 


very Urge number of members of the University 
were present, Siieeial services wore also held ia Mag¬ 
dalen and New College Chapels and in the parish 
churches, all of which wore v»rv largely attended. 

" “ 1 throughout the day. 




i totally i 


draped with purple hangings. 

The Memorial Services held in Cambridge on Satur¬ 
day were nil attended by crowded congregations. The 
principal function was that at Groat St. Alary’s (the 
University) Cbutcb, which wan attended by the mem¬ 
bers of tho University, tbo Mayor aud Corporation, 
the Cambridgeshire County Council, Chesterton Dis¬ 
trict Council, aud other representatives. The Uni¬ 
versity procession from tho Senate House was headed 
by the choir singing the hymn, “ For all the Saints.” 
The opening eoatoncca in tho .Service and the 
prayers were road by the Rav. II. B. Swcto, Kegiua 
Professor of Divinity. Tho choir led the chanting of 
Psalms v., xxiii., ana xxvii. Then followed the Bene- 
dicta*. The Master of Clare (Kov. Edw. Atkinson) read 
tho Lesson, after which the choir rendered 
Kpohr’s anthem, “Blest are tho departed.” 
Subsequently the hymn, “ O God, our help in ages 
past” was sung, followed by tho Psalm, “ Do pro-' 
iundiii,■' and then Dr. Sweto read the Thanksgiving 
and the Prayer for his Majesty tho King. At tho con¬ 
clusion of the service Dr. Mann (University Organist) 
played Handel's Dead March. At Trinity College 
Chapel the Mas mi. tho Vic* M*stbr, and Rev. L. 
BojuasOW officiated. Croft's burial music was used. 
After the Lesson, *1 hoard a voico,”by Dr. AlauGrny, 
wsaeung. Tho antheiu was, “When tho ear heard 
her then it blessed her” (Handel). The hymns 
wore, “Now the labourer’s task is o’er” and 
"O God, our help in ages post.” Tho eorvioc 
closed with a funeral march played by Dr. Gray. At 
St. John'a College Chapel tho anthem was, " Blest are 
the departed,” whilst that at King’s College Chapel 
was, “ Whon the car heard her.’’ The Volunteers 
attended All 8oint«’ Church. St. Andrew the Great 
was crowded, and n minute bell was tolling most of 
tho day. The Free Ohurohes held a joint service at 
the Guildhall. Business generally was suspended all 
■lay, anil the theatre was closed. 

At Canterbury the day was observed In this city as 
one of universal mourning. All tho shops were closed, 
and busiueas of every kind was suspended throughout 
the day. Memorial Servioea wore hold at several of 
tbo parish churches in the morning, an I at ono 
o'clock there was a similar service iu the Wesleyan 
Chapel for all the Nonoomformist bodies in tho city, 
At three o’clock a Memorial Service was held in tho 
Cathedral, which was attended by a largo body of the 
clergy of the diocese, the Mayor and Corporation in 
official state, the city Magistrates and city officials, the 
public school*, and contingent* of the military, these 
consisting of men from the Cavalry Depot and tho 


.. ig of men from the Cavalry Depot ...... 

Buffs. The greater portion of the troops bad go 
London to take part in tbo funeral pageant thr 


the 


nigh 


11 number being left behind. Admission 
tho choir and transepts was by ticket, and 
2000 persons were accommodated with Rests in those 
portions of the building. In tho nave, which was open 
to the general public, ns many as 4000 people were 
assembled, the bulk of whom had to stand during tho 
whole service, which lasted exactly an hour. Tho 
Cathedral clergy preseut were the Doan (Dr. F. W. 
Farrar), Archdeacon 8pooner, Canons Page-Roberts, 
llawlinson, Holland, and Hichcns, and Minor Oauons 
Gray, Helmore, Foxell, and Ryley. The service opened 
with the hymn “ For ever with the Lord,” anil thou 
followed the sentences and Psalm xc. from tho Burial 
Service. After the Lesson, which was read by the 
Dean, the hymn “Lie still, beloved” waa sung, 
and this was followed by Goss's anthem, “ I heard 
n voice,” the Lesser Litany, tho Lord's Prayer, and 
two Collects, after which a thanksgiving prayer and a 

K er for his Majesty the King were said by tho Doan, 
i came the anthem by Goss, “ And the King said 
to all the people,” which was sung at the funeral of 
the Duke of Wellington. At the end of the anthem 
the organist played the “ Dead March ” from Saul, 
and the service was brought to a close by the singing 
of the hymn “ Peace, perfect peace.” Beethoven's 
“ Funeral March ” from Eroica Symphony being 
played sa the immense congregation dispersed. •• Bell 
Harry ” at the Cathedral was tolled at intervals of 
half a minute from 8.0 till 9.30 n.m., and from 11.0 
a.m’. to 2.30 p.m., and in the evening muffled peals 
were rang on the Cathedral bells. 

York, on Saturday, by its quiet and reverent de¬ 
meanour, amoanting to sadness, showed tho respect 
and affection which its citizeus had for their lamonted 
Queen, Business was generally suspended for the 
day, blinds were drawn in almost every home, prac¬ 
tically everyone wore mourning, and the iieople went 
In their thonsands to a solemu Memorial Service hold 
in tho Cathedral. Computed at its lowest, the con¬ 
gregation must have numbered at least 10,000. 
Amongst the congregation were Major General 
Thynne, Commanding Officer of the North-Eastern 
District, and several members of his-Staff, and officers 
of tile garrison, detachments of the Royal Reserve 
Regiment of Dragoons, the Northumberland Fusiliers, 
tho Yorkshire Hussars, the 1st East York Artillery 
Voluuteers, and the 1st West York Rifle Volunteers, 
the Lord Mayor and Corporation of York in their 
official robes, and about thirty surpliced clergy. 
Hung in the stall usually occupied by the 
late Duke of Clarence and Avondale ‘during 
his sojourn in York was a beautiful wreath. The 
service was timed to commence at half-post one 
o’clock, and at the appointed time tho Dean and 
Chapter and choristers walked in procession from ihe 
-uUth at' 1 * * u -- *’-*’-— 


n aisle through the choir to the nave, the choristers 
chanting the opening sentences of the Burial Service 
to Croft’s solemn setting. The Psalm was sung to s 
Chant of Felton’s, after whioh Canon Watsos read 
the appointed lesson. The hymn, “ Now the labourer’s 
task & o’er,” in which the congregation heartily 
joined, followed, after which the Dean aud Chapter 
and choristers returned from the nave to the 
choir, whore the latter portion of the service 
was performed. Tbo music, which was very 
fine, included settings by Wesley, Purcell, and 
Noble, and Handel's magnificent anthem, " When 
the ear heard her then it blessed her,” was 
sung with tine effect.* The concluding prayers, includ¬ 
ing a thanksgiving “ for all the blessings which Thou 
hast bestowed upon us through our Queen Victoria, 
lately taken from us,” and a prayer for his Majesty 
the Kin,-•*-•' XT ~’- '- 


rom us,’ and a prayer for his Majesty 
■e said by the Dean of York. The hymn, 

— i-now," was then heartily sung, 

inounoed the Benediction, tho 


“Jesus lives no longer n 
after whioh the Dean pronou 
organist played the National Anthem, and the service 
ended. Tho recessional was Beethoven’s Funeral 
March. A united Nonconformist “ In Memoriam ” 
service was held at Centenary Chapel, the congrega¬ 
tion numbering about 2000. 

Saturday morning opened at Dover with a heavily 
clouded sky and a fall of sleet, followed, at about nine 
o'clock, by a sharp snowfall that lasted Dearly an hour. 
Memorial Services were held at the churches. The 
first was at 8t. Mary's Parish Church at eleven o'clock 
and was attended by the three local companies of the 
1st Cinqne Port Volunteer Artillery, the Buffs ltillo 
Volunteer Company, and the Bulls Cadets. This 
service was for men only, and the church was filled. A 
very impressive service was conducted hy Cauou 
Baiitram, the newly appointed vicar, whose first ap¬ 
pearance it was in this pulpit. He also gave an address 
on the lessons of Queen Victoria's life, especially 
dwelling on her solicitude for ‘her soldier* and Volun¬ 
teers, He urged the same feeling of loyalty to the 
King. The Mayor (Councillor Barnes) aud tho Corpo¬ 
ration attended a general Memorial Sorvico at St. 
Mary s ot half-past two, when the cburoh wa* 
crowded. All business was suspended in the town.aud 
tho shuttered shops aud drawn bliDd* at slmn.t every 
residence boro eloquent testimony to the general 
mourning. Muffled peals were rung. The Military 
Memorial Sorvices will not be held until to-day, us so 
many of tho troops wore in London on Saturday, but 
eight-one minute guns were fired in the aftornoou from 
Dover Castle. 

At Gravesend, on Saturday, the Mayor (Mr.Cotlncil- 
lor J. N. Willis!, members, and official* of the Town 
Council, clergy mid Nonconformist ministers, mam- 
bars of representative bodies of tho Borough, civil 
servant* of tho Crown, members of tho 1st Kent 
Volunteer Artillery, Freemasons, Coastguardsmoo, 
Customs and Board of Trade officers, proceeded to tho 
Municipal Technical Schools, the Jubilee Clock Tower, 
and the market building, and placed wreaths at tho 
statues erected to her late Majesty. To tho 
wreaths were attached Cards bearing the following 

‘ - ' -* ‘-ytf -•' 


words: “ A Token of tho loyal affection 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the Borough 
of Gravesend lor their beloved Queen Victoria." On 
arrival at the Market Place, over two thousand 
school children were found ossomblc.d, and an impres¬ 
sive snrvioo was conducted. The hymns “Happy 
Soul! thy days are ended,” and " Peace, Perfect 
Peace,” were sung by the whole of the largo 
assemblage, to the music accompanimont of tho town 
baud, following whioh a floral tribute to the Queen’s 
memory was presented from each school. Proceeding 
to the parish church to the strains of Beethoven's 
Funeral March, the Mayor and processionists took part 
in a commemorative service conducted by the blind 

Rector (Rov. E. L. Gkook). The “ Dead March " was 
played on tho organ nt the close of the service. 

Saturday was literally a day of mourning in Chat¬ 
ham. During the afternoon eighty-one minute guns 
were fired by Royal Artillery from tho saluting battery 
nt Fort Amherst, and a umQtt tribute was paid by the 
Roynl Navy from a battel v of gun* op tho Depot 
Recreation Ground. Tho clergy had arranged to hold 
a united Commemoration Service, and this took place 
at the Pariah Church of 8t. Maty at three o’clock. 
The Mayor ami Corporation wont in procession from 
tho Town Hall to the church, the borough mace being 
ilrapod in block ; and there was an ..virdowing con- 
oregition. Thu Nonconformiata also hold united 
Memorial Service*. A special Memorial Service lor tha 
olticor* and men of the Royal Navy, the Dockyard, and 
tho Royal Marines was hold at his Mai. sty s Dockyard 
Church. Tho services were all opened and cloned with 
solemn dirge* and dead inarches. 


An improve Memorial Service was held at the 
Royal Dockyard Church, SbecrncsA, und wav attended, 
by several hundred ollWre, potty officer*, seamen, nod 
marines from the Nava] School of G .unery and the 
fW of war in Sheenies* Harbour. Vice Admiral Sir 
W. K. Kenn.-dy, Commander ia Chiof at Ike Nore,. 
with hi* hlaff, and Captain Reginald F. II. Headersoc,, 
h iperintaodont of the Dockyard, were present. The 
Rev. J. BraBazok, Dockyard Chaplain, conducted the. 
•w.-vice. At eleven minuto* past two, five minutes 
Utor than originally fixed, tbo Wildliro, special service 
•JWJi flagship ol Vico Admiral Mir \V. K. Kennedy, 
the Speedwell, torpedo gunboat, and tbo Landrail gun 
teasel, simultaneously tirqd tho first of eirhty-on* 
muiute guns. At twenty-right minutes to four the 
military took up tbo firing of minute guns, which 
conolnued at sunset. 

There wore services at the Plymouth Dockyard 
Uhaprl, attended by Admiral Lord C. Keott, Naval 
tommaodei-in-Ohiof, and Staff Hear Admiral Jack- 
son, Superintendent of Dnvonport Dockyard, ana 1290 
tmployct of tho establishment. At tho Garrison 
Church Gcnoral Sir W. Butler and tho Headquarters 
Staff of the Western District were amongst a large 
body ot troops Colonel Commandant Baldwin mid 
ihe whole of the Plymouth Division of the Koyul 
Marinos, in review order, attended an Impressive ser¬ 
vice iu the Icoture hall of the Division. The Mayor*. 
Corporations, aud other local bodies of Plyiooulh aud 
Dcyonporl also attended »«irvm»«. At two o’clock Ilia 
Majesty's ship Camuridg* fired a salute of 81 guns, 
after which Plymouth citadel commenced firing guns 
nt Intervals of one mluuta right up to sunset, 

Busineiw) was entirely suspended iu Liverpool on 
Saturday, and the houses of all kinds entertain¬ 
ment were closed. In almost every place of. 
worship special services were held at noon. The' 
Lord Mayor and Corporation, with the leading: 
reprenenta^-es of the public institutions, com-, 
incrcial associations, the Army, Navy, and Volun¬ 
teers, attended the Cathedral Church of St. Peter, 
going in procession from tho Town Hall. The spec¬ 
tacle attracted immouso crowds, all thq pooplc being 
in mourning, and maintaining an impressive silence. 
Many of the buildings throughout the city were 
draped in black and Koyat purple. Tho Nonconform¬ 
ists of the city held a great Memorial Service in St. 
George's Hull, which was attended by about 4000' 
peuplo. This united service wss characterised by im- 
urossive aud deep feeling, the large congregation mani- 
f eating general emotion during the more solemn part* of 
tiiesemoe. Tho Livorjxxsl Volunteer battalions attended 
services in different parts of the city. Whilst the 
Royal funeral corlige was passing through Loudou 
minute gun* were tired from tho fort nt Seaforth 
com urn ailing the Mersey. Apart from the official 
ceremonies thore was everywhere apparent au air of 
general sorrow on the part of the populace. 

At Manchester tho civic Indy and leading officials 
walked in procussion through tbo principal thorough- 
lores, which were densely crowded, to tne Cathedral, 
where an impressive address was delivered. The Non- 
i:m!*mil»t bodies held a great memorial gathering la 
the Preo Trade Hall, aud an ovortlow meeting iu St. 
JatneVs Hall. 

Memorial services were held in all Protestant 
churchos in Belfast. Tho Lord Mayor of the city, and 
the member) of tho Corporation, in mourning robe*, 
assembled at the Town Hall, and proceeded to a public 
service in tho Parish Church of St, Anne x, where the 
Bishop of the Dlocxas and the Dean of Itai.TAvr 
officiated. From hall-post eleven o’clock the boll in 
the Albert Memorial clock tower was kept tolling, and 
everywhere throughout tho city thoro were signs of 
mourning. 

Despite an almost incessant downpour of rain on 
Saturday, bugo congregations attended tho numerous 
memorial scrvteos held in Bournemouth churches. At 
St. Peter's, tho Mayor and Corporation, Magistrates, 
and Guardians were present, aud were accompanied 
by tho Yeomanry, Artillery, and Rifle Volunteers, 
coastguards, policemen, flremeu, and Postmen. The 
sorvico Was most impressive, tho Municipal orchestra 
assisting in the music. Thn Nonconformists hold a 
service at the Riehmond-hill Church. Not a single 
shop was open whilst services were being hold. 

At St. Matthew's Cburoh, Cheltenham, on Saturday 
afternoon, tho Mayor nnd Corporation attended 
in State, together with the members of the 
Board of Guardians, representatives of every 
Anglican and Nonconformist church, each political 


social club and Friendly Society, the local 


two compnuKu o! . _ ..... . ... ... 

read by the Wesleyan Superintendent Minister, and 
tbo sorinon preached by Canon Roxnr. 

At Scarborough special memorial services were held 
at the churches, whilst the Nonconformist bodies held 
Servioea iu three representative places of worship. 

At Gloucester tbo business premises were entirely 
closed, Whilo practically every citizen wore mourning. 
At the Cathedral, ax well os at most other places of 
■worship. Memorial Servioea were held. Great crowd* 
endeavoured to gain admission to the Cathedral, 
every part of which was occupied. A considerable 

K tiou of the building had been reserved for the county 
gitlr*(v* and County Councillors, who proceeded to 
the sacred edifice direct from the Shire Hail. The 
Mayor and Corporation and city officials walked in 
procession from the Guildhall, and 400 Yeomanry and 
Volunteers paraded nt the barracks. The muxicRl 

K l of the service, which was a most impressive one, 
uded Chopin's and Mendelssohn's Funeral Marches. 
The band of the Artillery Volunteers took part in the- 


An impressive Memorial Serviee, which w 


j attended 


--ititary lo 

Volunteers, and a* many citizens os the edifice could 
possibly con (Sin was held on Saturday at noon, in 
Chester Cathedral. The service, which commenced 
with four funeral marches, in which the organ was 
assisted by a quartette of trombones, comprised 
' Sullivan’s " Wreaths for our graves," Spohr’s “Blest 
nrn the departed,” Goss's “ O, Saviour of the world," 
and Goss’s dirge “And the King said,” and concluded 
with the " Dead March ’’ in Saul. 

Tho Dean of Norwich preached to an enormous con¬ 
gregation in Norwich Cathedral on Saturday night 
He said the great characteristics of her late Majesty's 
character were her wisdom, her sympathy, on*l her 
Constancy. Her wisdom was acknowledged on all 
hands, and the whole world was mourning hor loss. 
Her sympathy wss illustrated not merely hy tho mag¬ 
nitude of her donations, but by the earnestness of her 
love for her fellow creatures. Her constancy was un- 
iiarallelod. All public men were largely dependent 
lor success upon the support and sympathy of their 1 
wives, and all public women were equally dependent 
upon the support and sympathy of their husbands. 
Vet onr lonely widowed Queen rose for forty years 
higher and yet higher. He could only account for 
I Inn marvel by assuming that she took her cares and 
her duties to the Throne of Groee.and implored Divine 
guidance, which waa vouchsafed to her to the end. 

At a Memorial Service at Lichfield Cathedral on 
Saturday, Dean Luceock delivered an address on “The 
power of sympathy,” in the course of which he said 
thoughts of self in Queen Victoria were swallowod up, 
and lost in an all-absorbing sympathy with her 
subjects. Their joys became her joys, their sufferings 
her sufferings, till at last the great heart of a world¬ 
wide Empire beat in unison witb her own. No mother 
ever wrote words of truer, deeper sympathy with her 
afflicted children, more pathetic, more consoling, more 
profoundly human, than tho Royal messages which she 
woe quick to send in the hour of bereavement, alike to 
the Highest aud the humblest—the peer and tho 
peasant—the Commander-in-Chief of her Army, or tho 
widows and orphans of those who hod fallen in tbo 
rank*. 

At Leeds public bodies assembled by tho Vic¬ 
toria Hall, and a State procession was formed, 
the main items of the day being s Memorial 
Service in the Leeds Parish Church. ' The pro¬ 
cession included City Magistrates and representa¬ 
tives of different public bodies, such as the Yorkshire 
College and the Leeds School Board. The military 
attended, being represented by the Artillery Volun¬ 
teers under Colonel Coghlan, the Engineer Volunteers 
under Colonel Dawsou, the Rifle volunteers under 
Colonel Tannett Walker, and the Volunteer Medical 
Staff Corps under Surgeon Captain De Burgh Birch. 
The Royal Field Artillery and tho Yorkshire Hussars 
wtire also in attendance, assisting in the procession, tho 
Chief Constable, Major Parry, with 500 constables, 
keeping order on the line of rente. There were many 
thou‘.and* of spectators, notwithstanding that rain 
aud sleet were falling. Tho Parish Church was 
crowded. Tho Vicar of Leeds (the Rev. Dr. Quison) 
conducted the service. There were services at all the 
churches ns a rule, some at twelve and others at two. 
The Wesleyan* held sorvico* at tho Brunswick and 
Oxford-placo Chapelt. Throughout the city the 
attendance at the places ot worship was overflowing. 

Thousands of citizons of Bristol, dressed in black, 
attended Memorial Scrvioes at the Cathedral and tho 
great Colston Hall. At the Catholic Pro-Cathedral. 
Clifton, purple vestment* wore used, and tho “ Dead 
March” was playod, followed by prayor* for the Royal 
family. Masses of floral tribute* wore placed round 
Queen Victoria’s Jnbiloo statue in Coilcge-grcon. 

At almost every place of worship in Worcester 
Memorial Service* were held on Saturday. Tho Mayor 
a id Corporation attended the Cathedral in State, with 
the Mayors of various County Boroughs and every 
public body in tho city sent representatives. The mili¬ 
tary element was supplied by Regular troops from the 
d«|Kit, Rifle, and Artillery Volunteers, a detachment 
nt tbo latter firing minute guns during tho service. 
Tho anthems wore " I hoard a voico from Heaven “ 
(Goss), “ Blwt are tho departed ’’ (Spohr). and “ Souls - 
of tli* Righteous ” (lilvey), and the service conoludod 
witli the National Anthem, Thousand* were unable 
to obtain admission. Saturday is market day in Wor¬ 
cester. but tho cessation of business wa* general, and 
all factories, shops, and llcencod premises remainod 
closed. 

The Lieutenant Governor of the Isle of Man and 
the Manx Legislature on Saturday attondod in State 


She M'-uwnl Service held in St. George's Church, 
DiAiglaa. Tho Mayor and Corporation of Douglas 
were alaopro-ent, os were other public bo.il/ti of the 
Ma d. The Bishop of SoDog sad Max delivered an 
addrea* in eulogy of (he late Queen Memorial 
Service* were also held by the Free Chorefu . The, 
day was observed a* oc« of mourning, ■" 
being suspended, and the hotels and, pc 
wore doted during tho whole day. 

On no previous occasion .in thchialory of BJinbu. 
probably, have the »ign* of moarr.lng been u> c 
vernal as they were on .Saturday. Minute a 

fired from the Cnatle, and in 8t. Giles's >_ 

there waa an official aerrioe attended by the Milit. 
and public bodies. Military mutks aided tho organ si 
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tli* choir, and Urn proceeding, closed with tho 
ful strains of “ Tha Flow-r* of tbo Forest ” on 
bogpipw. Tho Roman Catholic* held epodal 
In ibelr Cathedral Church. 

A most Mile ran and impressive Memorial Rente* wav 
held on Saturday in CraUue Parish Church, the church 
a: tended by the 1st* Queen while resident at Bal¬ 
moral. Despite the deep snowfall aud roagestod roads 
there was a large and srrapatbaUc congregation of her 
Majesty's servauto and retainers and the pubiio gene¬ 
rally. The church was draped m black, and the Qoecn's 
arat appeared sombre and pathetic In iu emptiness. 
The service waa opened with Chopin's Funeral March 
and closed with Mendctoaoha's Funeral March. 


®lj£ Oailn ilrlus, 

February 4th, 1901. 

THE LATE OHEEH, 


SATURDAY'S CERI’RONY 


TOUCHING SCENES. 


AT REST. 


IN ST. 6E0EGES CHAPEL. 


THE PAGEANT OF THE 
BURIAL 


St. George’s Chapel waa the fitting^ 
ehriuo of the vision of splendour whichH 
closed the burying of Queen Victoria, 

The Chapel is not one of the greater monuments f 
of Gothic art. It lacks, of course, the vast”-, 
6paces and coble imagery of Westminstort 
Abbey, while it has necessarily no such broad; 
and continuous association with the life of the 
English people. It is a family more than a 
national memorial. But its beauty grows on 
you as you become more familiar with it. The 
tracery of the windows reproduce, indeed, tlic: 
stiff lines of the perpendicular style, rather than 
the freer movement of earlier schools. TbW.’_ 
Nave, too, Jacks height, and tho grouping of 
slender shafts, with their fan-liko expansion^’ 
climb* almost too abruptly to the flat, richly-i*- 
embossed roof. But the Choir is n jewel, rieba 
in every effect of ligli^. and shadow, every kind of 
cunning ornament of wocU and stone. Stray 
gleams of purple nnd rose find their way 
through the painted windows on to the ela¬ 
borate carvings of the stalls, and tbo silken 
banners of the Knights of the Garter, with theif 
ahields and pennants and swords beneath, furj 
nish a frame of delicate embroidery to tho 
(flower-like work of carver and builder. Tha 
church, too, has high associations. It is the • 
church not of the lowly, but of the groat. Twd 
famous English Kings, Edward IV. and Henry, A 
YHI., are buried there, as well as nuiuyj < 
Sovereigns of the line of the dead monarch. 

, Linked with it is the strange mediaeval cult of 
£t. George of Cappadocia, and the kindred 
quaintness <ff the most famous and most ancient! 
of existing orders-of chivalry—tho Order of tho 
Garter. St. George's Cbapfcl is the Garter 
Church. Its Dean is the Registrar of the Order, 
its Bishop its'Chancellor, while another Bishop! ‘ Y 
(of Winchester) is the “ Prelate.” Garter vest-; 
merit.* add magnificence to the clerical garb,’ ' 
and are woven in with State ceremonial. Above 
all, the Chapel has been the natural centre of 
much of the family lifo of tho Queen, of.’ v 
the namings and marrying* of her children, and', 
of the greatest joy and sorrow of her own exist- '. 
once. On the other hand, there couid hardly be/ 
any complete echo within its walls of the multi- 1 ; 
tudinous farewells of herycbplo. St. George's -' 
Chapel is “dedicate to closeness,''to antique pre¬ 
cedent and grey usage, the meaning and pur¬ 
port of which are strange to most modem eyes,' 
strange a.* the signs of moditevnl heraldry which) 
adorn the bosses on tho roof, and add quaintness 1 
to the ornaments of the beautiful Choir. 

Perhaps it was a pity that under those cir-f, * 
eumstanees there could not liavo been a more 
thoroughly representative gathering in the!; 
famous Chupel of the associates ami coutuollorv 
and supports of tho Throne. But this waa not]' ■ 
to be. Military ceremony ruled the hour, andl; n 
the civic element was subordinate to it. The' 
more intimate spaces of the Choir were given! 
up to the chief advisers of tho dead Sovereign! !* 
taken impartially from both political parties;? 
to tho representatives of the lessor. Powers.; | ■’ 
and to certain close connections of Royalty.'• 

. Here the range of representation was wide and: ’> 
■fairly complete. In the Nave and. 
d Chancel was a mixed body of poors, (y 

commoner*, judicial and municipal dig- 
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ilon,' 

host* 


mtarics, dixtinguixehd aoldiers und sailoTf,' 

members oi the Civil Borviee, and ladies wlios 
jdeep mourning-dresses contrasted sharply with) 
tho b.aze of uuiforms and orders. At no point! 
j«f the ceremony were the seats in this part of 
.jthe church, which were draped iu rather crude 
jriolrt, more than half-tilled. One Judgo only, 
:Lord Justice Rigby, sat by the side of the 
(Attorney-General, both draped iu flowing black, 
jthe Judge wearing a three-cornered hat over 
his full-bottomed wig. Near him were the' 
Provost and Phillies of Edinburgh, gorgeous' 
in ermine and red, and opposite them tho Lord 
Mayor of London iu black, crossed w ith heavy 
slashes of gold, setting olf the scarlet of tho 
two Sheriffs’ dress. The Lord Chief Justice) 
lmd a seat near the Choir. He inode a line 
(ceremonial figure, his ermine tippet hanging 
over the close-fitting folds of his black robe,’ 
with glimpses of crimsou between. By the 
Chancel, ogaiu, stood tiio Chairman of the 
London County Council in black Court dress. 
Kcieuco sent Lord Lister—liter., tore Mr. 
tLecky. Here and there one had glimpses of 
tho prevailing uniform, the rich gold and, 
black of tho Privy 'Councillors, among whom 
,'tiir John made a figure of sumptuous 

amplitude. The Speaker, also in Privy Coun¬ 
cillor's dress, was present, but not, so far as 
I could see, any othfr official of tho Commons. 

. The ordering of thia assembly bi longed to a 
body of Gentlemen Stewards chosen both from 
the Army nnd from various departments in 
tho Civil Service. Civilians were in Court 
dress, and soldiers in their uniforms. By far 
the most interesting of these attendants "were 
tho Yeomen of tho Guard. Eight Beefeaters^ 
with their Sergeant-Major guarded the Nave,: 
Their Captain, the Earl of Hardwicke, was in.) 
joommnnd, and with him were Colonel HennellJ 
tho Clerk of the Cheque, the Adjutant-Lieute¬ 
nant. tins Ensign, and other quaintly-named offi¬ 
cers of tho corps. Nothing in modern costume 
could equal tho admirable blending of richness 
a3id vuriotv in tho dress of tics© veterans, 
who, ns they stood erect, partisan iu hand, 
looked like figures from Velasquez. Their 
very faces expressed the simple and uucon- 
acious dignity of an earlier time. Two other 
Orders of the ceremonial hierarchy guarded 
the way along which tho Queen's coffin was 
to pats. The Knights of Winds r, iu scarlet 
and black, bearing on their golden epaulettes 
the Cross of St. George, lined the ChancelJ 
To tho Choir marched tho Gcntleraen-at-Arms, 
there to stand with tketr long axes reversed— 
gallant figures in scarlet and gold and long white 
gauntlets. At tho south door, again, there 
was n familiar group of Koval/ at¬ 
tendants, tho Stuto trumpeters withr their 
instruments draped iu black, und wearing long 
yellow-gold jackets and jockey caps of black 
velvet. The groups of officers, whose attire 
tells of many a change in costume and cere¬ 
monial, adjusted themselves quietly at long in¬ 
tervals, moving softly over tbc grey felt flooring, 
relieved by a thin line of white in the centre, 
which traced the path of the funeral procession 
to the altar. 

The choir soon became the centre of interest. 
Special trains from town brought down groups 
of statesmen. Cabinet Ministers and ex-Cabinet 
Ministers, most of them white and bowed in the 
service of the aged Sovereign. Nearly all wore 
Hite Privy Councillor's dress, relieved in some 
case* with whits silk shoulder knots and insignia 
peculiar either to the Order of tho Garter or 
• to some ceremonial military rank. Tho Garter 
stalls were not reserVed to tho Knights, but 
were taken impartially by Privy Councillors be¬ 
longing to both political creeds. The Lord 
'Chancellor, in black and gold, fiLlcd the first 
stall in the second row to the left of the altar, 
and by him was Mr. Chamberlain, Behind 
him, near tho altar, ono noted Lord Salisbury’s 
ponderous but still stately figure, dressed in some 
dark blue uniform, glittering with tho chains of 
many Orders, which looked liko tho costume of 
Trinity House. Lower down in the sumo row 
one caught Mr. Arthur Balfour’s refined, ab¬ 
stracted look, and lower still tho sombre 
eyes of Lord Rosebery. Near him, again, was 
the Queen's old friend and confidant, Lord 
Cross. Mr. Arnold Morley occupied a Knight's 
Stall, and Mr. A eland, whom one has long 
missed from public view, was there too, and 
,clos« to him Mr. John Morley’a thoughtful 
face, und Mr. Asquith not far away. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman sat on the opposite 
side, with the gentleman who was lately Sir 
Matthew Whico Ridley. Sir William Harcourt, 
bowed, but still a sou of Anak, towering above 
his fellows, was ono of the first to come aud 
the last to go. Sir Michael Hicks-Beaoh, Lord 
. George Hamilton, Lord Tweedniouth, Mr. 
Bryce, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Brodrick, Lord I.ans- 
jdowne filled up the list of lato nnd present nd- 
ivisers. Seated in a row to tho right of the altar 
was a group of humble women dressed in deep 
black, relieved with wbit© favours. They looked 
dke the nurses of tho Quoon. On tho same Side, 
occupying tho Garter stalls,were representatives 
of aorne of the lesser Powers. Tho little Crown 
Prince of biam sat next the burly Portuguese 
; Ambassador, whose scarlet uniform blazed with 
.Orders. Higher up was an impassive Eastern 
jface, the Chinese Ambassador, who presently 
removed las cloak and revealed his tunic 
fashioned in Homo delicate pattern of bcautiinl 
and elaborate embroidery. Another Oriental 
•figure in the ceremony won an Indian Prince, the 
'i'nakore Sahib, of tho little State of Morvi, in 
{white turban and aigrette, and white siik dress, 
daintily relieved with gold, the loose lines of 
which sat gracefully on his slight figure. In « 
front seat in the choir sat l>r. Janvier, the 
^earned negro who represent* tho black Republic 
Jof Hayti. Tho full splendour of the international 
gathering round tho Queen’s gravo was to be 
'revealed later, but these were the premonitions 
and fringes of it. Anti whh all the pageantry 
there was an unpretentious side to tho cere¬ 
monial. Tho altar was simplicity itself. A 
Jcrots surmounted it, fashioned from lilies 
jlof tho valley, ond white arum lilies were 
' on cither side, with two lighted caudles. 
Another white crow stood fiut also 
from the purple and whito coverings of the 
dultar; and, indeed, thia part of the Church, 
jlike tho ceremony that was to come, marked 
jitsolf out from tho gorgeous setting of the 
r decorations, where tho many-coloured 
xinuers flaunted the devices of Emperor, and 
.•creign, and Peer. 

Tho waiting is long, and at last the silence 
"is broken by tho organ, which phiyv, not por- 
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•Imps with great^iistinoturn, tlie tender, not un-. 

cheerful, music uf Schubert’s solemn March in 
|E Elat, with its sweet, recurring melody. Then 
there is a stir. The procession of clergy moves 
from the choir, headed by the two Archbishops 
in their gowns of bluck, and red, ami white, 
tho twins held by pages. Following them are 
the two Bishops of Oxford nnd Winchester, 
whoso association with the Order of the Garter 
gives them their status in St. George’s Chapel, 
and lends magnificence to their attire. Long, 
loose cloaks of purple volvot, reaching to their 
feet, cover tlioir white and gold vestments. 
Behind them is tne Doan of Wiudsor, perhaps 
the most brilliant figure of the group, for his 
robo is of cardinal silk, with white silk 
ribbons depending from the right shoulder. 
Then come tho Windsor clergy, und tho long 
liue of the white-robed choir, who take position 
in front of the Beefeaters on either aisle. The 
Archbishops station themselves before tbe closed 
west door. But they have long to wait, for tho 
accident at Windsor Station has delayed tho 
procession, aud so Die organ speaks again, this 
time in a few solemn bars of Mendelssohn, und 
later in those exquisitely mournful strums 
which Schumann wrote on the eve of his own 
death. The Dead March in " Saul ” is not 
played, for the Queen did not love it. Then 
silence again. Faintly from without sounds 
the boom of the minute gun, and the dull stroke 
of tho tolling bell. There is a long and painful 
pause, broken by no sound save the clanking of 
an officer's sword. The Queon and tier ladies 
have stolen in quietly, and almost unnoticed. 

Then, at last, the double doors move opart, 
and through them, sounding full and clear, 
Die listeners, whose ears have been attuned 
only to muted sounds, come the magnificent 
chords of Ghopiu’s Funeral March, played by the 
massed bands of the Guards. The pale winter 
sun has already Begun to fade, and the gay uni¬ 
forms darken to the view. The lights have been 
kindled on the altars, and a double row of 
slender tapers before the stalls adding a kind 
of dim magnificence to the play of jewelled 
light on banners, and casques, aud pennons, 
aud uniforms, and the fantastic aud elaborate 
tracery of the canopies of the choir. But 
nothing can be more wonderful than the scene 
which reveals itself to the watcher* in the 
Church. In the grey light of afternoon one 
sees, across the cloister grass, a band of Grena¬ 
diers in bearskins and dark military cloaks, rest¬ 
ing motionless, with bowed heads, on their re¬ 
versed weapons. Tlie eye and fancy cannot 
quit Diis silent guard, that looks as if it were 
stricken to stone. Then a sharp, loud order, j 
and the position of the soldiers is changed. On! 
cither side of the porch stand two thin lines 
of bare-headed men in 'bright scarlet^ They 
are tho bearer company, consisting of non-com¬ 
missioned officers of the Grenadiers. They, 
too, are motionless, stiff, nnd upright, the light 
falling sharply on thou; bronzed faces. In the 
intermediate space, over tho ■ heads of the 
waiting clergy, you get a glimpse of nooning 
plumes, and a moving group of grey-cloaked 
soldiery—the German contingent. Then throe 
pursuivants, . their red tabards richly em¬ 
blazoned with the Royal arms, cross tho tlires- 
hold, moving with slow, solemn step, nnd fol¬ 
lowed by the Duke of Northumberland and 
Lord Londonderry in cloaks. Then the three 
Heralds—the Ulster, Norroy, and Lyon ivings- 
of-Arms—who usher in tho great officers 
of tho Household, the Lord Steward, 
tho Earl of Pembroke, whose hand¬ 
some face ono recalls os tliat of Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, tho Lord Chamberlain, Lord Claren¬ 
don, nnd tho Duke of Norfolk, who, aa Earl 
Marshal, has the ordering of the ceremony. 
There is a halt round the doorway, the bearers 
stop downward among the litter of white and 
purple flowers, and raise tho yellow oox coffin 
on their shoulders, swuying beneath its great 
weight. But, when they enter tho Church, 

It heir step i* strong and firm, and their hands 
[rest lightly by their side. The whito pall that 
[follows is, almost hidden by tho folds of the 
Royal Stoddard. With it goes the historic in-> 
'slgnia of Realty—the jewelled Crown, Sceptre, 
Mj!d Orb—lying on velvet cushions, and borne 
to tho catafalque in tbe choir by old officers and 
associates of the Household—Sir A. Bigge, Sir 
Fleetwood Edwards, Lioutenant-Colonel Car¬ 
rington, and Lieutenant-Colonel fouvidson. 

But it-Ls*the human setting of the procession 
that Btrikee every eye. The clergy and choir 
have now turned their fare* to the altar, and 
the firet sentence o. the Burial Service, "1 un 
the Resurrection nnd th» Life." is softly en- 
toned. Behind this group und tbe coffin walk 
three figures in martini red,, crossed with tlm 
broad Blue Ribbon of the Garter. Tlie centre 
is the King. He walks with assured step and 
firm carriage, glancing once to right and to left, 
end then looking straight before him. To his 
right is the Kaiser, stiffer in port than his uncle,. 
the lines of tho face sharp and strong, the head 
'■curried higlu Tho Diird figure is tho Duke of 
Connaught. Ho, liko his brother and nephew, 
bears traces of the long ceremonial, the terrible 
ordeal of physical and mental ondurauce tliat 
he has gone through. Then three more Kings, 
the mighty stature of tho King of 

tho Belgians, the hardly less strik¬ 
ing figure of tho Greek King, and 

Dm stouter, more homelike King of Portugal. 
Tlie prevailing note in their uniforma is bluo;- 
their breasts sparklo with jewels. Behind 
Diem are grouped tlie heirs ami &oso relatives 
of nearly every crowned head in Europe, u 
glirhpse of youth and the future in contrast 
with the grey ago of tho Sovereign whom they 
follow to tho tomb. Aud then—a dazzling wave of 
human splendour, crest on crest, flows slowly 
forward until it fills every inch of space between 
tho west door and the floor before the altar 
whore the soldiers sot down their burden. All 
are bare-headed save for Dio rod fezzes of the 
Turks and Egyptian*. One note—aud one uotn 
only—of simple plainness relieves tho brilliancy 
of this gathering of tho Envoy* of every great 
and small State in tho world—the simple black 
and whito dress, unadorned by a single order,* 
of the representative of the greatest Power of 
ail—tho Ambassador of the United States of 
America. 

And here, too, in the presence of tho mighty, 
the words and notes of tho faith which nearly all 
these present in tho many-tinted procession— 
tins “ gorgeous tragedy ” that *' in scepter d 
pall ’’ has como sweeping by—profeas, sound 
an appeal not to the greatness of man, but to 
bi» passing frailty and to the mysterious source 
of Eternal strength. Softly t he choir chant the: 


Penitential Psalm. "Thou scattcrest tlmm,” 

” Their strength is hut labour and sorrow,” " \\ u 
consume in Thy displeasure ’’—so ring out the 
mournful phrusi* iu tho ears of tho Princes and 
dignitaries assembled round tho dead Queen’s 
bier. Then tbe Bishop of Winchester reads tbe 
Lesson from Corinthians, clearly, bub not, per¬ 
haps, witn tho uoblo emphasis that its groat argu¬ 
ment demands. It is followed by the singing of . 
~ Man that is horn ” to Wesley's music, ond 
again by the profoundor strains of Pure ell's, 

'• Thou knowost. Lord, tho secrets of our 
hearts,” and Gounod's beautiful setting of tho 
Lord’s Prayer. The Primate hero takes up thq 
service, and reads the Collects in his broad, 
homely accent, aud between them the choir sing 
Tschaikowsky’s 

How blest are they whom Thou bast chosen, and 
taken unto Thee, O Lord. 

Tlioir memorial is from generation to generation. 
Alleluia! Alleluia, Alleluia. 

Then again, nnd for the last time, there is a 
reversion to the earthly dignity of the Sove¬ 
reign whom we have just heard spoken of as 
- Thy servant, Victoria.” Tlie Norroy Deputy 
to the King-at-Arnis steps forward and pro¬ 
claims tho titles of tho dead Sovereign—Quocu 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, Empress of Iudia t Sovereign of the Order 
of the Garter—and transfers them to his 
successor. "God Savo Die King!” he ends,! 
in a clear, strong voice. There is no response, and 
th® choir is left to recall the thought to the 
more universal and more consoling sides of 
death. " Blessed are the departed, who in the 
Lord are sleeping ” sing tho high treble voices, 
strengthened by deeper cadences of tenor and 
bass. They cease; and after the Benediction 
the organ takes up and closes the strain of 
mourning in the mighty chords of Beethoven’s 
commemoration of a Dead Hero. It is n fit end¬ 
ing. The aged Archbishop moves to tho Altar 
to kneel in prayer, stumbling on his way und. 
needing a supporting hand from -his brother of 
York. And then the glittering array of urn- 
forms quietly melts away by the cloisters to the 
• left of the Altar, to meet again iu the Custle. 

The Queen b left in her Chapel, with the 
wutchers by her bier. 

H. W. M. 


THE DEPARTURE FROM 
PORTSMOUTH. 


A PATHETIC INCIDENT. 

HIS MAJESTY’S VISIT TO THE 
v ALBERTA-* 

SPEECH BY THE KING. 

THE DISEMBARKATION. 

(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

PORTSMOUTH, Saturday. 

Yesterday I told of the procession of yachts 
slowly steaming into harbour in Dio glow of a 
glorious sunset. Then came the long, solemn 
night, with scarcely a vessel stirring on the 
expanse of still water, and Die little Alberta, 
moored off Clarence Yard, faintly discernible in 
the moonlight. Certain of those who iu turn 
kopt vigil in the deck pavilion, standing motion¬ 
less beside tho canopied coffin, bad un unex¬ 
pected experience, which is sure to abide with 
them a* a vivid, life-long memory. Silently 
and alone, there appeared before them the 
King. 

Among the disabilities attaching to the ex¬ 
alted office of a monarch is that his greatest 
private sorrows must be suffered in public. 
Hardly at all for him is that solitudio which is, 
the friend of grief. Hence what heart will not 
be touched by the mental picture that here is 
figured, dimly yet sufficiently distinct? Out, 
on the water under the stars, while the world 
slumbered, a' son stood sobbing beside his 
mother's coffin. 

But this i.( to take events in their wrong 
Order. Awhile after the guns lost night had 
ceased to boom, and when the church bells liud 
ended, our Sovereign, on board the Victoria nnd 
Albert, was movod to bestow murks of gracious 
gratitude upon those of humble runk who hod 
rendered recent service. Mr. James Rice, car¬ 
penter of the Victoria and Albert, had, with 
his Oomrado craftsmen, fitted up the Chupellc 
Ardent© at Osborne House, as well us its coun¬ 
terpart on the Alberta. They and tho ten petty 
officers of the yacht who carried the coffin at 
East Cowes—twenty-six men in ail—received 
from their King the Royal Victorian Medal—a 
" rank and filo ” ouivalent of the Royal Victorian 
Order. In making the presentation to the 
.petty officers, his Majesty said: 

I have called you before me as you were 
employed oil a very grave und solemn duty, 
which you admirably performed, in carry¬ 
ing the remains of our beloved Queen to¬ 
day. She instituted these Victorian 
Medal* a few years ago, nnd I am conferr¬ 
ing them upon you not for my sake only, 
but for tho sake of our late beloved Queen, 
whom you for so many years served faith¬ 
fully. 

It is announced that Vice-Admiral Fullerton 
(by whom each petty officer was introduced to 
the prescnco of the King) has, iu recognition of 
services rendered in yesterday’^ pageant, been 
advanced to tho Grand Cross of the Royal Vie- 
.torian Order. 1 am also informed that Stuff 
Captain Broad (of tho Alberta) and Inspector- 
Genoral Woods (of the Victoria nnd Albert) 
have been made Commanders, nnd Lieutenant 
FI. B. Polly (of tb’o latter yacht) a Companion 
of tho same Order. 

; The dawn broke grey nnd threatening. ' At 
twenty minutes post, eight a pinnace put off 
from the Victoria and Albert, and in that tiny 
-raft a conspicuous figure was his Majesty, in 
the uniform of u Field-Marshal. Queen Alex¬ 
andra and several Princesses were also in the 
pinnace, which, the course being free, steamed 
straight to Dio Alberts. A few minutes biter 
another pinnace glided across tho water, this, 
time from tho Hohenzollern. On board was 
tho German Emperor, also in the uniform of a 
British Field-Marshal. Presently there had 
also arrived on the Alberta, the Duke of Con¬ 



naught, tho Crown Prince, Prince Arthur of 
Connaught, tho Duke of Sax e-Coburg, Princoss 
Henry of Bnttonborg, and Prince Henry of 
Prussia. Tho Rev. C. G. Lang, Vicar of Port- 
sea, and chaplain to tho late Queen, conducted 
a brief, simple service; and now tho little yacht 
left her moorings, and moved slowly alongside* 
Clarenoo Van!. Several hundred bluejackets 
nnd marines were drawn up on tho jetty, while 
in Die covered way leading to tlie railway sta¬ 
tion all the commanders of tho battleships in 
tho Solent wore assembled. Once more the 
petty officers of tho Royal yacht took the coffin 
on their shoulders, and as they boro it ashore 
minute guns wore fired by the ships in harbour 
and tho forts. Tlie strains of Chopin’s Funeral 
March, played by the bund of the Marines, 
mingled with the booming of Dm guns. 

Tho Rev. Mr. Lang preceded tho coffin across 
the gangway. At tlie entrance to the corri¬ 
dor it was received by tho Rev. Canon Brod- 
riok (Rector and Rural Dean of A1 vers toko),; 
the Rev. Canon Blake (Vicar of St. Judo’s, 
Soutlisea), and tho Rev. C. Darnell (Vicar of 
Portsmouth). And now was repeated just such 
,a simple procession as was witnessed at East 
Cowes. lieliiud tho coffin were carried the ( 
Crown, Globe, and Standard, mid behind the 
insignia of Sovereignty walked tho King, the 
German Emperor, the Duke of Connaught, the*- 
Duko of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Die Crown.. 
Prince, and Prince Arthur of Connaught. Then 
walked Queen Alexandra and the other Royul 
ladies. Slowly the solemn procession passed 
along the short corridor, between lines of naval 
officers nnd bluejackets, to the train. Gently 
ithe coffin was lowered to its resting-place in the 
beautifully-draped saloon, and then King, 
[Queen, and Emperor, with the other Royal 
mourners, went silently to their compartments. 
At seven minutes to nine' the train moved 
slowly from the station. At the level crossing 
aud against the viaduct several hundred per¬ 
sons had assembled to see it pass. All heads 
wero bared. A heavy rain was falling. 

After leaving Gosport, which is one of the. 
South Western Company’s stations, the train 
sped on its way as far as Farehain, and during 
that portion of the journey was in charge' 
of Colonel Campbell, Chairman of the 
Company; Mr. Owens, Mr. Fay, nnd other 
officials. For tilts rest of the journey, which 
wns over the London and Brighton Railway. 
Lord Cottesloe, Chairman of that Company, anil 
Mr. Forbes, General Manager, both of whom 
travelled in the train, were responsible. Having, 
started thirteen minutes late, the engine Em¬ 
press made up the time-in running, and arrived' 
punctually. Tho train was piloted by the engine 
Sirdar, m charge of Mr. O'Reilly, Locomotive 
Inspector. 

Very remarkable and touching were the 
public demonstrations along all Die route. For 
the first hour and a. quarter the journey wus 
in pouring rain. Yet the country people 
stood bareheaded in hundreds and thousands 
only to see the train fly past. At Arundel 
especially the spectacle was most striking. On 
passing Horsham, Die train run into sunshine. 
Which continued for some little time. People 
of Dorking, Epsom, and all the towns nnd vil¬ 
lages near the line were out in Die open to pay 
respect by their-presenee to the passing of the 
dead through their homeland. The locomotive ■ 
bore a crown in front; the handrail along the 
side of the boiler was festooned wtth purple 
and white. 


THE PROCESSION IN 
LONDON. 


A SOLDIER’S RITES. 


(BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS.) 

A soldier’.i funeral—that was throughout tlie 
keynote of Saturday’s ceremony, chosen by the 
Queen herself, aud elaborated iu specific details, 
which the King is understood to have faithfully 
followed. On tho day before, it was ns the 
head of the Nary that the Queen passeJ be¬ 
tween the two Hues of thundering battleships 
on the Solent. On Saturday it was as tho head 
ot the -rmv, at once the daughter of a soldier 
and the mother of her soldiers, that sho was 
carried through the streets of Is>ndon on a 
simple gun-carriage. Sho was escorted by 
chosen detachments from till her picked regi¬ 
ments, and bewailed by tho muxio of her finest 
military bands. There was pomp enough,,but 
it was the stern pomp of war; there was the 
voice of mourning, but it was tbe proud, aus¬ 
tere, mourning of the camp: 

Hush’d bo the comps to-duy, 

Aud, soldiers, let Us drape our war-worn 

And caclTwith musing soul retire to celebrate 
Our dear commander's death. 

It was, perhaps, better that in such » ceremony 
there should be no admixture of tho oivilian 
element,, which competes but ill with the mili¬ 
tary on its own ground. But there were those 
iu tho crowd who regretted the absence of the 
I/ord* aud Commons, who might easily have 
walked after tho coffin in their rohes and 
mantles, ns they did in tho funeral of William 
HI., and would at any rate have reminded 
tho world that there are some other political 
powers in England besides the Crown and tho 
Army. 

The demeanour of tho vast multitude which 
. lined the route from ond to end won not un¬ 
worthy of tho occasion, and largely redeemed 
London from the ill reputn of some recent 
behaviour. There was scarcely a single spec¬ 
tator in that great mass of people who was 
not clad in mourning vestments, and there were 
few, ut any rate iu my neighbourhood, who 
did not hare thu head a* the coffin passed. 
Silence wus tho uoto of tho dav, and even after 
the procession .had passed, tho crowd movod 
home quietly and almost noiselessly. The ceuu- 
tion of tin* traffic—tho closing of tho shops- the 
tolling of Dio bell*—all produced an impression 
of a vast, collective, almost ruligioua cvlubift ■ 
tion. It is absurd on such at occasion to 
apply Die language of individual grief. A na¬ 
tional mourning, wo all know well, differs en¬ 
tirely—it hai less agony, but more restraint 
But if there were few actual tears shed on 
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phbhod. From Victoria Station'to Podding, 
ton down tho Htorir.i >tre©t* of the world s 
greatest capital, ueros* tho wido stretches of 
ki* , ° P" rk ' 4 - b * ,w * eu thoM» vast nuiese* 
oib.ack coated people, it wn« throughout ' 
rather a subdued march of triumph than a 
fuucraJ-the proud ending of a long pilgrimage, 
the return of a general from victorious war. ; 

As the lovely, wailing, but tenderly comfort- B 
mg. Strains of Chopins Funeral March rani© 
from Uro band* m frout of the culliu. the* 
i to echo in music that most beautiful 
01 greetings to the dead : 

Fear no more the heat o' tho nun, 

Wl y or t‘ie furious winter’s rage*: 

Ihou thy worldly task hast done, 

Homo art gone, und ta’en thy wages.” 

One woman 1 saw in tears: perhaps she had 
aome special causo for grief. Hut the general 
mood of the groat crowd within my view was 
rather that of a melancholy, Tovereub upplair 
I 118 n ’| 10 olfould greet the lino close of a we) 
spent life, and idiould suy with the poett “ The 
long self-sacrifice of life is o'er.” 


_tl.r-.wn over in graceful folds. The Royal' 

St.:dare] further ilraped tho outer roOin. ACtj 
tlic top, in tho centre, was placed a crown in! 1 
maroon velvet and cold, with bordering of' 
white und palo blue. Nearer tho two ends lay the 
Orb and the Sceptre. 

During the few deeply solemn and impressive! 
moment* of this office for the dead, his Mu->ntn 
the King, the German Emperor, the Duke oft 
[Connaught, ami tho whole of tho groat cava!-' 
cad-, had mounted their horses. Her ilnjo*tv 2 
Ithe Queen und the lodie© attending hud t-ntered 1 >%' 

,: their carriages. Scarcely any could bo ho*h: 

as they sat in silent grief. The Queen alone ,K ... 
wearing a long, drooping veil, mm occasional I v, $9 
distinguishable. The King, in Field Marshal'*! * 
uniform and cloak, was mounted on a bnyj 
_ liorro. The German Kmperor, on bis right j 
rode a stout, grey horse, almost white. The? f 
Duke of Conuuught, on tho left, was riding a f 
buy charger. When all seemed reudy, tile 
cavalcade yet paused, in a stillness almost op-1 
pressivc. Tho King looked calm and majestic,! - 
even beside the Gorman Emperor, but bcucutlit 
the King wiu tho man and the son, and hist , 
chest heaved, and lie breathed heavily. Then 
recovering with an effort, his Majesty sent foi 
■ the Kurl Marshal, and gave the order for th( 

cortege _ 
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ARKIVAI, at VICTORIA. 


A GATHERING OF PRINCES- 


Contrasted with tho everyday business and,. ■ 
5 1 f 8 , 01 a metropolitan terminus, tho aspect’ ; 

‘ of Victoria Station was pro-:.- ' 

.-roundly impressive. No attempt had beenr 
■ n *f>do at elaborate draping. but the long 1 
i covered with rich purple . 


. • - : > |r ge. no besting of muffiodfi i 

drum intruded on the solemn silence. Slowly! f 
tho funornl car was drawn away. On each side 
marched the bearers, in scarlet uniforms. 
Alongside them walked great officers of State! " 

Tn dark cloaks. The weather was gloomy !’ 
and slightly cold; but in tho few moments off-' 
bonring out tho coffin and placing it on the gun-i 
carriuge, a great Hood of light poured in through' 

' tho ginned roof of the railway station. The 
m «uy seemed clear, and in tlio distance, beyond! 

: | the entrance and through tho urcliwuy, tbo Open 
I Light of any shone forth. 




wide platform was covered with rich purpk. , 
elelotll, t he roadway with yellow sand. A singU-B 
'dai ly striking silence prevailed. A small and! 
a cun pretentious stand ut the entrance covered 
..jwith purplo doth was reserved for directors 
H?J. railway company aud representatives of 
. Westminster City Council. On lofty pillars > 
which support, the glazed roof of the station 
were hung massive wreaths of laurel. In the. 
middle of the pint form stood the tented pavilion . 
m purple and white for the reception of the* 
K,a 8 |‘ n< * Queen, tho Emperor of Germany, . B 
K mgs and Princes. A white nprblo bust j_ 
of her late Majesty, soreue and stately, gave 
''<lustro to the soft light of the interior. 

Not uutil ten o'clock was tho reverential:- 


' Iteht ,,f : d»v >W farrt. 

OUTSIDE VICTORIA STATION'.' 
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hush which was observed by the few officers 
{standing in groups near tlie pavilion broken 
i b . v . t,le continuous arrivals of great personages . 
privileged to meet the funeral train, before' i 
ithey eamo a liundred men of the Navy, drawn 1 
: !: from H.M.S. Cambridge at Devonport, marched 

■ . lin with heavy tread, and at the word of com- 

imajid formed in liue and stood firm and sorrow- ' 
[ful beyond the pavilion. Coldstream Guards of 
the same numericid strength, looking dark and 
rtately in their sombre overcoats and huge black 
jbusbies, formed a grand guard of honour for 
(the dead. Their standard -bearer held in front 
... 'of them the Royal Standard draped in mourn-' 

• ing. To enumerate by name all the prent 
Ones of the earth who came to pay the respect 
to the honoured de.nl would be to repeat, the 
order of tho funeral cortege. When all hud •_ 
■gathered together and ranged themselves irregu¬ 
larly in groups on the purple platform, around 
the pavilion, and on the yellow road, there were 
[to bo seen amongst them the distinctive uni¬ 
forms of many nations. Most • prevalent was 
. . tlio light grey overcoat of the German Dragoons 
and of armies associated with the^ German 
'Empire. There, too, the handsome accoutre¬ 
ments of officers of t!ie Austro-Hungarian 
cavalry, tho grandeur of the Italian, and the 
.more prononnood plumes of somn other nationa¬ 
lities, one in green and another in yellow 
British officers, courtiers, and great Marshals* 
of State were distinguishable by lofty plumes 
<of white, and by black cocked hats embroidered! 
in white, ns worn by the Duke of Norfolk, Earl. • 
Marshal. All, or nearly all, wore loosely-flowing 
cloaks, revealing ever and again rich golden 
’embroidery blazing on the uuil'orm or Court- 
dress. One officer, and one alone, appeared in 
klinld, and was distinguished thereby. 

Tile Prince of Austria-Hungary appeared in: 
light blue shako with crimson facings; Prince: .. ; 
[Philip of Coburg wore a white uniform and, 

‘grey busby: Mohanied Ali and those atteuciigi 
| A ) his High ness was di.stiuguisa.ble by the real' 

1 fez. The Duke d’Aosta, under a military cloak 
of dark blue, wore a light blue uniform ; Prince 
Henry of Prussia was in tho dress of tho Ger¬ 
man Navy; the King of Greece wore light blue 
with red facings, and light shako with light and 
'jh.Vblue plumes. Horses ridden by grooms from 
tho Royal stabltis, to be in readiness for their 
■ masters, appeared with richly caparisoned * 
saddles and bridles. Through these groups 
there went on foot to the pavilion the venerable 
- ‘ jfiguro of Field-Marshal the Duke of Ciunlm ge, 

. '.cousin of the late Queen, bowed down more 
. with griof than with age, tho Duke walked with 
[less firm stop than of yore, carrying his Mar- 
jslial’s baton, and noticing no one until h<} 
^gained tho seclusion of tho pavilion. Another 
'^notable British figure was that of Earl Roberts, 

■ mounted on a bay charger of high mettle, hut 
Wcasily restrained hy the masterful hand of his; 
,'ownor, and brought by a word to a statuesque 
irigidity. Indicative of the far-reachmg repre- 
;sentation of a memorable assembly was the pre- 
'sonce of the Crown Prince of Siam aud his 
Jbodyguard. 

Interchange of courtesies among old friends] 
who had met in far other scenes than this were, 
in subdued tone, and even these were hushed! 
when at a few minutes before eleven Several] 
Royal carriages, drawn by four horses each," 
some by pairs, drove at a Widking mue through, 
the brilliant throng. Quietly, and in the very 
perfection of order and training, the light, 
cromn-coloured horses, rarely seen by the pub¬ 
lic except on tho highest celebrations of 
State, drew along to the platform near the? 
pavilion tlio gun carriage which was to con-, 
vey the coffin. The horses were ridden by pos¬ 
tilions, and guarded hy a groom at the head! 
of each. Ham ass and trappings, ricn and; 


riage waa in poiiit of simplicity tiie mostf, 
notable object in the cavalcade. It carried a, 
^fifteen-pounder gun, weighing fifteen cwt. The, ' | 

I » lead coffin of tho Queen would weigh fifteen. 

L 1 ' cwt. more. 

I I’uiutuaJIy to the minute the funeral train! 

I *' steamed into tlio station. Tlio King and Queen! 

I with tho German Emperor went into the, 
j pavilion to receive Kings aud Princes who were 
to moot them. I'roin tho platform beyond the! 
jroad, when* they had stood in mute readiness, 
advanced tho twelve bearers, non-commissiuned 
oflicors of gnuid physique, selected from t he 
.Guards, who were to lift the oofiin. A few 
moments elapsed while they stood at attention, 
before tho doors of the funeral car, which •— 


The great procession was not marshnllcd, it 
was massed, and being 60 , it caused a good 
deal of disappointment. To say that the pro- 
cessiou was massed, and not marshalled, means 
that it was not formed somewhere to the rear} 
of Victoria Station, which was the real poigt;*; ■ 
of departure, then to pass before the terminus, \ 
halting, as possibly might lie necessary for a,"' 
few moments, to enable the gun-carriage bear-; 
ing tho body of tbo Queen and those ■imme¬ 
diately following it, to join on to tho lino. Had 

. I that been done ouo of tho greatest, most not- 
able, and striking pageants of the age would 

I ],|li.nfnlS-J a.-IC _____ I 


have unfolded itself, panorama-like, before the!-"’' 
eyes of the myriad thousands who were assem-; - ’ \ 
bled on the edges of the whole of the route! ! ■ 
from Victoria to Paddington. As it was, the jf 
congregants for at least one-third of the dis- P 
tance missed two-thirds of the procession. The ■ v ' 
procession was massed with its bead at Wal-fKR 
suigham House in Piccadilly what time its ■ 
tail was tacked on at Victoria. Literally the. ‘. / 
tail moved forward first, as it were slowly* 
pushing tho head along in front, and until the 
Marble Arch was reached, when the procession: 
began to assume cohesive qualities, it appeared! 
to most who witnessed its progress up to that! 
[point as a dong, sinuous invertebrate, tha-t| 
threatened at any moment to fall to pieces. ‘ 

It was a'chill, grey morning, but tho'people 
began to assemble along the route in large 
numbers at dawn, while others more anxious! 

'. had come 'even long before. They came pre- 
pared to see the entire business through, bring¬ 
ing tho necessaries for an improvised breaicfusc. 
with them, a circumstance that did not conduce 
to the orderliness or tho neatness of the strata, 1 
a r . a later hour, for at parts they were thickly! 

.. strewn and littered with crumpled papers and-' 
p'eces of •' broken meats.” )►, 

Every class was represented, the countryman, 
and the town-bred, Briton and foreigner,!, 
making a human conglomerate the like of which 
| is seldom witnessed, their conversation a per- : 
feet babel of tongues and dialects. 

About half-past nine tho Sovereign’s eecort'- 
■ for tho coffin was posted in front of the main ■ 
entrance to Victoria Station. The men, liko; 
all the troops that took part in the procession^- 
and did duty along the route, were cloaked.' ’ 
The escort was of the Household Cavalry, and 
the men, in their blazing crimson cloaks and 
brightly-polished helmets, in the whilo they • 
had to wait, sitting their deep-chested? 1 ' 
ebon chargers, looked liko veritable statues,, 
and provoked an irresistible meed of 
admiration for their mien. Meanwhile, in the 
Mall, a remarkable scene was being enacted. 

An open invitation had been issued by the Coin- 
manaer-in-Chief to all officers free of duty to k 
assemble beside the central avenue which isT 
always reserved for Royalty in uniform, where- 
positions in front of the sentry line, from 
which to witness tho .passage of the cortege, ' , 
were reserved for them. It can hardly have 1 
been apprehended when the invitation was pub¬ 
lished that so great and unanimous a response, 
wofild have been made to it. Officers came in 
their thousands, and they belonged to every 
branch of the service, both regular and auxili¬ 
ary, home, Colonial, and Indian. The variety 
of uniforms was positively bewildering, nnd 
until they were properly grouped and mar¬ 
shalled, the moving crush formed a verilabla 
kaleidoscope of colour iu a deep, sombro setting 
of purple and black. 

A stream of carriages began to arrive early,j r 
bearing the foreign representatives to witno.-* 
the arrival of the train. About a quarter to 
eleven the King of Portugal, whoso strikingly!; 
handsome .and statuesque figure caused him to 
be easily distinguished by the crowd, rode up, 
and with great dignity acknowledged the silent,; 
though rev ere ntial, salutes that were tendered 
to him. *Then came a figure, magnificently, 
mounted, and carrying in his right hand a 
crimson and gold baton—the Commander-in- 
chief. Then came the gun-carriage, drawn by 
the Flemish cream-coloured stallions that are 
only seen on occasions of the highest State im¬ 
portance. There were eight of them, and they 
were driven by State grooms, in ceremonial. 
liveries, and beside each animal was a groom on! 
foot. The hprses carried the harness und trap¬ 
pings that were used upon the animals which 
drew tho carriage of State in which Queen Vie-' 

H . .. toria rode to attend the Thanksgiving Sendee 
grand, almost covering tlio horses were brought!' I at St. Paul's Cathedral, now nearly four years. 

'into mourning by tho use of purple embroider-! I ago, at the Diamond Jubilee. 

.ing and by streamers and rosettes of purple on* B As the procession stood, that portion of it 

the necks. The plain khaki-coloured guu-cnr- I nearest the coffin consisted of bauds of music 

'*■ * -• standing in inverse order of seniority, and 

taking them from the rear, and going forward, 
they were placed as that of the Roval Artillery, 

•the Royal Engineers,, the brigade of Guards 
(massed), and tho Royal Marine Light Infantry. 

A quarter past eleven, and the hands eom- 
mcnccd to mark time, the dull rhythmic stroke 
of the men’s feet as they fell in 

. funison upon the hard ground prodne- 
! ing a weird, lulling effect. Five more 

[ Amiuiutes, and tho voice of Captain Gerald 
Trotter, high pitched and clear, called his ' 
Grenadiers to “ attention.'’ Then the men 
1 shouldered their arms, mid after " presenting 
jl them they were ordered (o “revise,” and then; 

■ ■ “rest” upon them. The stalwarts of the 




jfiin front of tho Royal saloon carriage, wore; I Monarch’s premier regiment, with bowed headaf 

y 'opened. Tlio imior side was draped with 1 - ■ - and cloaked figures, looked for all the world likn 

white and purple. Presently, with rer«ren-| fl those four representations of their Crinieau 

ti.-vi care mid auo solemnity, nmid the awed I . predecessors which stand in immovable guard 

’ 'stillness of the assembly, the soldiers bore thof ovcr the monument in Wnterloo-plaev. A 

great oak coffin from the ear, tuid Inid it on the; ■ - • ! -«• .. ... *' *•— 

gun-eorriiige. A pall of white silk, with the] 

Roval Arms in colours at. each comer, was! 

_ 


* mounted signaller of gunners rode out of the 
“station, and waving his hand ting, the signal^, 
that, the prnCes-iou was about to start \\:> 




■ S few t nnonot 8 jjfi" 

o1 t * ,,, Tlien the Comm.ind>T-in-f yt 

,Cbmf come out 8„d waiting f or ,hc propo/vW 
moment, | M slightly raised his baton 1 W ' 
was t|,n executive signal, the drums of the 
^Artillery bund commenced their weird rmitlbd' I ' 
.roll, und the instruments broke, out into tho 
haunting wtrains of Chopin's mmol. 

Tho movement was slow, but movement there 
Nwas. Tho Earl Marshal was the first to otucro* P 
from the station. Ho looked liacgnrd 
.worn, and hix complexion .wme.l to lie dark-riftH 
than over. The Flemish cre.ms, beharir.gC S 
Splendidly, bore their dead burden as if conscious! t? 
of their great and honourable charge. The j;un-! 
carnage was fiankc.l by the bearer party cf ^gl 
Guardsmen, preceded by the late Queen’s Aid.-s-'tfgSI 
de-Cnnip, uiul supported by her Mnjortv's h 
Equerries. FoHowing the Roval Standard c.iino ?'r 
the King, supported right and left bv the (Jer-i“4S 
tnmi Kmperor and the Duke of Connaught. Th4i J? 
Duke, the Queen’s favourite aon, Wore u dceplyi'y?ti 
mournful expression. The procession swept: '• V 
forward, and left Victoria Stution behind. ' ^ 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE-ROAD^ 

The accounts that, follow will trace tho proj^t! 
cession in detail from start to finish. Loti'^rt 
me briefly jot down my own impressions of thoi*/'< 
[seen© from tho stand in Buckingham Pulaco.|:.q1 
road. The morning was chilly and cloudy,l l’ 1 
and perhaps the sensation of cold wus deepenedI..T./ 
by the sight of so many cloaked soldiers, undlfijB 
tho dark masses of human beings inkwpl 
utter black. It was half-past nine when I camok^' 
to tho appointed place, but already the roadway 'SW 
was so crowded that the journey to the t tnnd 1 ' « 
was ono prolonged tussle with good-humoured A . 
but tluckly wedged masses. Already helmetedS* 
Horso Guards were drawn up, motionless and ‘V . 
statuesque, on the roadway iu front, their long ' 
red cloaks half enveloping the black chargers.tfQ'J 
and giving an uiidefinablo look of moluucholyjljg 
to horse und rid'?. Away towards Buckinghun^H 
l’ulaco one could see the Dragoons, with their!r'Q: 
red plumes and sweeping blue clonks ; aud 
Lancers, with the red and white pennons of 
their lances showing afar. All were waiting for' /Yvx" 1 
the procession to start, while westward toward*. ■ V 
Victoria Station the Horse Artillery stood to 
attention, prepared with their kliuki giins.^ '-j’’. 
Every soldier was cloaked, and this took away! 
the glitter and pride of a military display, white 
leaving its sense of power and unity. Cloaked,; 
too, aver© the white-helmeted soldiers of fch»;'1$i‘ 
Lancaster Regiment, who kept the roadway in! J 
front, their long grey overcoats reaching to th© 
chin. Opposite, the houses were draped with 
black and purple hangings, festooned along th© 

. 'crowded balconies. The lamps were garlanded!'V. 
with great laurel wreaths. Above, far to th© ; 
summit of the loftiest mansion, the roofs were' ~ 
thick with human beings, and the side streets 
were thronged with a surging mass that craned.' 
their heads to get a better view. These streets 
were entirely blocked, and there did not seem 
a space unoccupied. 

Tlio hour of waiting was filled with all those 
little incidents that serve to distraot a crowd! 
from its tedium. Carriages passed containing ■ 
great personages—Foreign Attaches, gaily uni¬ 
formed, dashed by, the only splashes of colour ■ •' 
in tho geueral blackness. Then the Headauartem 
Staff came galloping past, drawing the only 
manifestation of the day—a cordial cheer run¬ 
ning along the line of spectators for Lord 
Roberts. Thereafter a long pause, white the 
hand of the clock crept past tho hour of eleven, 
aud almost reached the bulf-pnxfc. The crowd was 
strangely silent : the sky was still overcast. 

This hour of waiting, uuinl a world of black aud 
grey, wua perhaps the most, depressing of ull. 

But suddenly a rider ghllops by waving a signal¬ 
ling . an officer follows swiftly, shouting orders, 
aud then, oil at one©, the wholo mighty machine 
begins to move. The cavalry ranks overlap, 
doubling the files; the artillery move up, 
and tho guns advance side by side. 
Very slowly and solemnly, at a foot 
paco, the wholo procession begins to advance 
and to anfold itself before our ©yes. Wfe look 
from the men to the programme, and rocogncv© 
r.-gancut after regiment—tbo gigantic Life 
Guards, the quiet Marines, and tho solid, sturdy,. 
Kcrious-looking Bailors or tho Naval Brigade. 

A tremor of interest, runs through tlio crowd as 
the sailors come on. "How ripping!” cries a 
£irl close at my elbow, unable to restrain her 
toolings. But they conic not with tho gay swing 
of tho Jack'far, but with the slow, solemn tread 
of mourners. They 6tep as il' doep in thought, 
their rifles “ reversed,' 1 their right bund holding 
tho butt end, and the loft bohind holding the 
muzzle; while the officers carry their swords 
under tho right urn, with the hilts pointing up¬ 
wards. At the ond of the Jack Tars comes a 
midshipman, very serious, but trving in vain to 
keep step with the men. Then'follow th© bril¬ 
liant cloud of foreign military attaches, multi¬ 
coloured, solf-couscioua, with but an official in¬ 
terest in the occasion. You feel at once the 
difference in thoir demeanour—it is Ukaa .breath 
of warm air in a cold room. Close on them come 
the Headquarters Stalf, closing with Lord 
Roberts, brown and ateru-eyed, with his Field- 
Marshal’s baton in his right hand. Then the 
bauds, the Royal Artillery playing tho Chopin 
March. After thorn, o:i horseback, the short 
black-beaded Duke of Norfolk, Earl -Marshal qi 
England, and following a knot of Aidus-de- 
Carup, walking, old and young, some sturdv and 
upright, but sovorul painfully hobbling with the 
help" of stiofcs. 

And now all heads arc bared. For wo sou the 
cream-coloured horses, the gold harness, tho 
velvet-capped jockeys—nil tlio trappings of the 
Queen s most joyous days; and after them—the 
gun-carriage and tho coffin. To us here it come 
almost too suddenly, with a shock of almost 
painful surprise. The small part of the proces¬ 
sion which hud passed scarcely prepared one 
enough for this solemn, central fact.. But 
then; was something about the gun-carriage and 
the coffin which seemed a rebuke to melancholy 
—a messago of good cheer. For on it tliere was 
no sign of mourning—no trace of black or even 
purple- On the coffin rested, in solitary 
majesties simplicity, the Queen's Crown and 
Boeptre— 

“The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and oomo to dost." 

The Crown and Sceptre rented on n white pall, 
and a crumpled Union Jack, carelessly folded, 
and thrown on t-he coffin-lid. The coffin seemed 
small, and it was raised so high that even the 

B le in the side-walks could sco it over the 
s of those in front. The Sceptre was laid 
avid©, the Crown lay tenantless— 

“ No more for her life's stormy conflict s. 

Nor victory, nor defeat—no more time's 
dark events 

Charging liko ceaseless clouda across the 

1111 spoke a life-work accomplished. 

The coffin pas-sed—tho wail of Chopin's 
march, now despairing, now brightening into 
Bow hope, grew fainter. The Royal Standoard 
followed, proudly borne aloft by a stalwart 
cavalry man. And then three figures on horse¬ 
back, olad in gruy cloaks and capped 
with while-plumed helmets, came slowly 
km—tho Duke of Connaught, tho King's 
only remaining brother, on the lelt, the 
King in the centre, and the German Emperor 
on th© right. Tlio multitude stirred unoa ily 
in the side street*—it was tho first break in the 
■till silence with which that mass had watched 


the coffin pax*—tho ferment of a desire lore© th© 
two central figures. The King »at very upright 
iron-grey, svrioun «■>*<!, hi* g.iz© fixed m Ire 
of him, and without a glint of that jovi 
■miling, obourfulmw* of the irr.-pi.nubU Pune.. 
Th© German Kmperor, on Ins right himd.was on a 
■mailer horse, and »©--□:• d short* r. He, too, word 
tho fired, set look of the mourner, *te.atlfa*llv ' 
psing ui front of him. In las right hand be, 
like Lord Roberta, carried bi* now Field M;uv 
ahal * baton, resting it against his hip. Ho 
rode slowly forward, nnd as you watched, 1 ‘ 
laoo Hermeri almost motionless. 

Thoro followed many Kings and Prince*, but 
nor eyes followed thus© threo central feature*, 
tho toffln, th© King, and the Emperor, to the 
wwy limit of vision, and I have to confe-.t tba» 
th© clond of *mniter Royalties passed b. for© I 
«nu!d note them elnaelr. Then «•»»■> fie© 
rioied carrir.gr*, the first eoatanin)* the 
Quern ; but th© most scorching ©y© could -tetect’ 
no njn of life behind the raised window* 
Finally, four tell, still, grer-cloaked, German 
soldiers—throughout th© procession Germany 
and England nev-misl linked—mors osvalrv, anil’ 
two detachments of police, English and Irish. 
Tha procession ended, th* crowd immediately-' 
Woke bounds, and th© street swarmed. 


ACROSS ST. JAMES’S PARK. 


A BLAZE OF COLOUR. 

8t. James’* Park was a brilliant panoram., 
tnpresrntativo of tlio varied character of the 
■nns that ooustiUito th© military power of thr 
Empire. Her© was a gorgeous blaze of colour 
In tim profession itself, already doodled in 
do' t.i, only the uniform of an ocxsienil loroij;i 
attache, tho red coau of a few Life Guard*, th* 
livery of tbo Royal servants, and th© n h trap¬ 
ping* of tbo hunts that drew tbo gun «arrmg. 
totamo and tlio equipages oonuin.ug Rural 
au<l other di*Un K ui»hcd persons, reiiev.>d th. 
spectavi© from the ..ombre hue of tlio tLrk bhi.- 
and giey that covered nil ita inditery uni¬ 
form*. Bo tlio colour-pic-tore m tb© I’ .rk wa. 
tn© more atriking by comparison. Here, and 
only here, was gathered an army of offic. rs, all,, 
by order, being m full dress unilorui, review 
order. It won tbo privilege of officers of th© 

J* Fora, i„ K „h. .I,,,,, 

the Mali lor tha purpose of witnvs-.ng the 
funeral procession. The very uniform* that, 
•wore the ptKsport* to the Mall made up i 
again it tho green lir.ckground of the Part itself, 
a picture a* raried us a rainbow tiiat miahf 
have been paintcl iu Um ikies above, ro fitful 
hsrl been tbo flakes of sunlight and the slight,' 
ramfali. On th*. left, as tb*. Park was ■ nteredf 
from Buckingham Gate, wan a bin© and gold 
bank Ma>l» up of officer* of the Royal Saw 
•tending together hundred* strong. A littlo 
further u, th© right was a bigger ban!, of red 
roats. And *o on all the way to St. J allies' 
Palace. Admiral* of th© Fl.-ot bimhc-i >houl- 
den with General* of th© Line, office-, of all 
ranks of tho Royal Navy, tho Army, Marin* 
Militia, Yeomanry, nnd Volunteers irrowdod t. - 
pother. There vrero many, many thouc,:nds < i 
thorn. And os during the period of waitiuv 
they wandered np and down, the iutormingling 
of th* differ,.uf coloured uniforms produced a 
beautiful kxlcidotccpic effect. 

'll*® gentlemen holding commisaions liad to bo 
m position by half-port. nine. They mudo their 
way to tho Mall through nmuy civilian-, some of 
whom had apont the enter© night in :h© P.-.rk 
iu order to ensure un oariy opnortunitv of »«3 
curing paaitions for tha coniine"spoof*.!©. Tn© 
people took up thoir stand huhiud th© row* of 
officers. Some who cam© to th© conclusion tha» 
they were too far back to obtain th.. desired 
new climbed trcoa and lay along branches that 
aouu-limes, proving treacherous, brought lieavv 
fall* to tbo intruders and great dama^o to the 
tree*. Others cleared th© railing* to 11 »© right, 
forcing their way to the shrubs on tho high bank 
orcilcokiug the lake. These venturesome m-r- 
eons, who were unmolested by th© poliee. 
purclted themselves iu advantageous jxisiteons / 
for S ghtesecing, and if damage iraa dono to the * 
thru 1 -; th.. people's oyos and bearUi were tatis- 
fiad, aud tho damngod shrubs can be replaced in 
the spring. 

Further along th© route, leaving the Mall, 
was position of unique interest—Unit between' 
the ol»! home of tho Prinoc of Walo<, Marl¬ 
borough House, th© nation's pre-rut to the 
young mnn who now rule* th«k© realms, and St. 
James’s Palaco. Lower wiuduvi at Marl¬ 
borough House framed tho faces of many of the 
King's servant*. Above, along the terrace and 
opposite, overlooking Friarr Court, wore hun¬ 
dreds of parson* connoctrel with tha Royal 
Household. Even tho roof of Marlborough 
House bore spectators. Within Friary Court 
wara a number of members oi Parllaiaonf. with' 
lady friends. Admiral* of th© Navy, General* of 
the homo nnd Indian Armies, and some swarthy 
representative* ot far distant portion* of th© 
Empire. Here took place on© of those simple, 
but interesting, incidents that often mark a 
great ocremortial. Shortly before eleven thtr© 
came riding into th© Park from St. Janur. ' 
street a small man on a big Arabian charger. 1 
An lie turned from St.. Jomos's-atreet he stoppc-'ftfc 
by .i group of officers, and shook bam 1 * with omJ 
m tho uniform of tb© lmpori.d Yeomanr. 

" H » w d'ye do. Captain W- ?" said tho littlo 

man. “ 1 remember yon. I met you at Bloei: - 
fontein." The little man on tho big hors© and' 
with the rcmarkabl© memory was tho Com-! 
nmndor-in-Chicf, Earl Roberts, who then pro- 
o©eded Bn his way to Victoria. Thorn wore n>. 

< h©ors for “ Bob* ” in tho Park. Ercry officer 
saluted, every civilian was content to let Ins re¬ 
spect. bo inferred. It. was evidently felt that it 
was not. t ho timo to cheer warriors. 

A pioturesouo dash of colour was added tei 
‘ho sceno in Friary tk)urt by tho pr.-.cncc ofl 
50 of those great, follows, th© Ycouivu of the? 
Guard, in their bright -c-orlot uniforms. TIicm- 
nu-n, with a Royal Standard, innrched out of 
tho courtyard at half-past eleven, and took 
up a positiou along the wall of Marlborough 
Ilcuso facing the Palace. Nine minute* later 
a Hussar officer galloped from tho Mall rmst the 
Palace, and into St. JamiVx-rtre©t- H© wa.-. 
liurrying forward to the head of the procession 
to give the signal to start. Tho crowd* in th© 
Park who had been watching for an hour the 
pxvsage of many dist inguished men and bodic- 
of soldiers in the direction of Victoria. 6*w 
a f«-w minutes later tho t roops fall iu. Forward ; 

nd then came the slow trump, tramp, tramp 
of the infantry, ns impresiiv© in ita way as the 
solemn strain.* of the funeral march, first of 
l'tiepin and theil of P.cethoTvu, gently wafted ' 
on the hr ©on© tillWelled into a glcriona volume 
of sound as tho hands thomscive* passed by. 
All was peaceful till th© second or third hatterv 
was passing the Palace. Then some disturb¬ 
ance and anxiety arose through the leaders of 
* he team becoming restive and backing strongly J 
kicking and plunging in an alarming fashion!, 

■ Inis caused painful confusion for a few mo-, 
tnents, and doubtless lod to a further difficulty! 
m th© processional order, te.o mvalry of the 
lino passing the Palace in doublo de'tail, and 
onlv ro-forming in tho proper positions in the 
«ido space ut tho end of St. Jamess-stroet. 

ill was quiet by the time th® boauCIful cream- 
coloured team that drew Qio gun-carr.ag© ap- 
pro.-ichod and paie.ed. Tho King, as 1m turned 
from tho cld homo toward St. janu-s's-Rtroet> 
gazed iuteotly for a momeut with gr:ef-strick« u 
eye* at Marlborough Houso. 















UP ST. JAMES’S-STREET. 
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Wbotbor tho occasion be ono of gl&dniwn or 
oue of sorrow, there ia a well-grounded confi¬ 
dence in too public mind that St. Jainun's- 
street will do iteolf justice. Heaoo, uo doubt, 
th© desire on the part of a vast number who 
hare to stand ou tho pavement to too a 
pageant, to witness it from this point of view, 
which is also a favourable one owing to the 
natural rise of tho ground. Th© curbed comers 
were tboro about five o’clock, and from that 
time onward the numbers grow. Those who 
arrived soon enough had tho run of the street, 
md could wander at their ease from Pali Mail 
to Piccadilly. In the former thoroughfare they 
would observe Marlborough House, rmu b . 
balconv draped ia purple uud white, and its 
mourning flags, and also th© cloth-covered win¬ 
dows of the opposite building! commanding n 
view of Mariborough -g at©. In S-. JamosV 

street they would perceive wlxafc beauty purple 
cloth, with wlut© texture* for relief, white 
flow ere, evergreen wreath#, and, ia somo case#* 
lace, could bo mode to yi?ld. Of course the 
result was gloomy, and Urns© who had looked 
for a greater display wore unreasonable. More¬ 
over, the dressing of tbo club* and businow. 
bouses sec-mod to hare been ia every instance 
an ir dividual all air, and thero was no organiza¬ 
tion fur mourning as at other times thero has 
been for rejoicing. 

Hr nine o’clock, not only were the soldier* 
and'police in their places, lining tho roadway, . 
but tho footpaths aero* fairly full of people, 
mid windows and balconies had jdrcuuiy re¬ 
ceived most of their visitors. Several holder 
of tickets for stands had mod© a littl© mis¬ 
calculation by arriving as late as half-past nine 
By that time all traffic had stopped, und Unmt- 
who had not reached their seats had to struggle 
through a crowd gradually growing deu-ss-r 
£till. the procure was not such os to cause ap 
prohcuuoa, and when Lord Roberta phased he 
iwos cordially cheered by a good-humoured mul¬ 
titude. 'nica mounted policemen appeared, 
with tho request, “(floor away there, pleas©.’ 
And then began it terrible pressure against 
to.v.td* and other unyielding objects, until life 
and limb wore endangered. The writer of these 
lines was in ono moh douse mass, and, douutioas. 
thero were many others. Ladies in this par¬ 
ticular throng wer© thoroughly frightened, and 
begged to be allowed to got out, but idl in vain ; 
exit was impossible. Then they pleaded with 
■ tears to be allowed into « stand, raised but n 
litllo above Uionuclvtw, v> a* to got away by 
the rear of the premises, but uo help waa offered 
in this quarter, and possibly none was practic¬ 
able. Men shouted “ Amhulanpo!" on-i 
• Police!” in th© hop© of obtaining help for , 
th# ladies, and appealed to those :it th© win¬ 
dows to attract tho notice of some one in 
authority, but no attention seemed to be paid 
to tho appeal. 

At last, when several ladies woro almost in 
n condition of collapse, and the men who were 
j seeking to protect them were themselves in 
danger, so unbearable had become tho pressure, 

•i despairing rush was made by tho men to 
break tho hue of military and police, and for¬ 
tunately it succeeded, or there would probably 
have been loss of lifo. u Tho C.I.V. was nothing 
to this.” exclaimed cm© of the party, as he 
emerged breathless into tho road- Tho ladies 
were borne onward with tho rush, and were 
grateful for their.escape. Th© roadway had to 
be kept clear, however, and the intruders were 
edged avrny uutil they found themselves in 
Park-place,'wber© they coaid move about fieeljr. 
but sco little. Here there was an ambulance 
••-.ut.on, ami modern knights of St. John were 
tending women, and sometime* youths, who 
wore carried fainting out of the press. With 
patient* lying, *om© senseless, on tho ground, 
or sitting daxed on chairs which the neighbours 
supplied^ the place bad almost the appearance 
of a Hospital ward. 

In due time, when every parapet and roof, 
as well as every window, had long been occu- 
pied bv expectant sightseers, the oar caught the 
sound of music—Chopin's March. Then the 
mournful procession passed. Somo persona tried 
to raise a cheer as Lord Roberts came bv, but 
tho hurrah* were at once suppressed by a 
general remanstnrao© of “San—eh.” The 
troops were noted a# they rode along, but these 
wore not really in the people'* thoughts. One 
thing they were thero to see—tho ooffin—and- 
x* that drew near ©very hat was raised. After 
that there were mounted “ tho captain* and the 
Kings,’' and ladioo in carriage', none of whom 
would he received with silence ou another oc¬ 
casion. But now silence had to do duty for 


1 


It wa» a long time before the multitude 
turned homeward. The soldiers were dismissed, 
but th© people still waijd«r*d about. A number 
,oi pensionorr. were cheered as they were driven 
nwav in brakes, and girls carried off us memen¬ 
toes’ the laurel leaves from such wreaths as 
wero within reach. 


ALONG PICCADILLY. 


By line of ront«, Wokingham .House, 
Piccadilly, i# a full mile from Victoria Station. 
Yet it was to this point that the officer of the 
Headquarter Staff, th© bands of th© Royal 
Horen Guards aud the Second Life Guards, 
and tho Volunteer dotachments forming the 
n©*d of the precision made their way just 
after half-past nin©. A conpl© of hour* before-, 
thousand* of loyal and mourning subject* of 
Queen Victoria bud lined up on the sidewalks, 
sharing with member# of th© Metropolitan 
Police Fore© drawn from the T Division and 
tho troops to whom tho duty of keeping the 
street* had been entrusted, the early giorici 
of a clear February morning. Later, a* th© 
crowd* grew in density, and locomotion becara- 
difficult, omio.su* banks of cloud* drifted up 
from th© south-east, and at on© time threaten¬ 
ing spits of ram fell. But thov woro hardly 
heavy enough to justify the unfolding of um¬ 
brellas, which ladies her© and there, greoti.' 
daring, ©i*ay«d to raise, though. th©y wer* 
sufficient to mink© persona standing in tho road¬ 
way enrr tho comfortable safety of thnj*i oc¬ 
cupying seats on the balconies of the stately 
manxu.i* and commodious club* overioolnr.,: 
Ure©n Park from th# north. 

With tho single exception of St. Jam©*/ 
street, thor# war. no section of tho rout© whore 
•tbo rombro colouring of moumiug was so p#tw>- 
rally seen. Thor© was obviously no.attempt 
at uniformity in then© melancholy mural trap 
ping-.. aud th© field for oricinalitv of derien 
pcrkvpe necwsanly rcotnoted. Now and then, 
lb© dark banging* wero picked oct with bun¬ 
ches of whit© rosette*, or hay* of palm and ever¬ 
green were introduced with telling efloct— 
uotubly at tho rcoder.ee* of th© Duk© of 
shire and I xml CHoncok- but a© a rule only dif¬ 
ferent nhodo#of purple were employed, and the#© 
'almost invariably in heuvy fcituwu. Over th© 
unior CowUtotional Hub. Royal Stundare.* 
iuttered at Wlfmast in tbe-Uay hr©**©, ©nd *t 
.-ipsloy I loo vo .nd St. Georg©’* Hospital Date* 
Jack* stood boldly out against tho sky. It ml 
' no? tWe »igu# of sorrow, however, that chieHy 
• Viren th© eve. It •» tho ©ver-swelliny t.do 
of black-clad humanity that was awoepin* m. 
People can. from all point# of th# 

The grun statue of tho Iron Duke atandtof «t 
t ilt top of i«,Q *<-<l dean upon 
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mltitudo in which tho armies that did buttle 
at Waterloo would hnv® hwn hwalloTvod up, 

*i (caving littl© or no trace behind. The parapet* 
of the giant gateway spanning Constitution Hill 
had been converted into a veritable grand-stand 
for a few hundred privileged spectator*. On 
the lofty roof of the Hospital student©, nurses, 
and numbers of the medical "toil und their 
friends found apparently precarious coigns of van¬ 
tage ; whilst even tho topmost branch©# of the 
Sturdy' elm# in Green Park had temporary 
occupants. 

Ono ceased to wonder bow it was that ven¬ 
turous youths had managed to swarm the ample 
trunks when on© noticed that some had com.- 
furnished with staunch ropes. Those thov fixed 
L-issoe-lik© to tho •trees, mounting liana over 
hand until they obtained a grip of th© lower 
brunches. To say that the railings were fringed 
with spectators » but mildly to express it. It 
.-'.('pined almost us if the ironwork must give 
way under tho weight imposed upon it. Net 
only were tho palings utilised by mon and boys 
who hazarded their clothe#, if not, indeed, 
their limbs, as they sot retrid© them; women 
-.uni girls hail, too, evidently selected them after 
ample consideration, and not on tho impulse of 
the moment, for they curried with them swing¬ 
like contrivances which they attached to the 
uprights. Thus, 3i spite of police regulations, 
the/ were permitted by conveniently blind 
authority to occupy what woro practically 
miniature stands without the formalities at¬ 
taching to the erection of more carefully-in¬ 
spected and certified structures. Even within 
the Park undulating ©minonces standing back 
a hundred or more yards from the roadway were 
tenanted. At last the gates of the Park were 
closed, just as tho booming of tho minute gun.* 
in Hydo Park announced that the Queen bad 
started on her last solemn progress through 
London. 

Of tho procession- itself it. is not necessary 
to speak again in dotail. It dragged its slow 
length along between tho silent multitudes, 
passing to th© heart-throbbing strains of the 
Funeral March into the view of the assembled 
thousands in Hyde Park. 


ACROSS HYDE PARK. 


When writing of the bid reform demonstra¬ 
tion!* in Hyde Park, it was customary to say 
that “never before had such a orowd boon 
(eon." Bat big a a those assemblages were they 
bore a comparatively insignificant proportion to 
tho immense throng which poured into the park 
from an early hour on Saturday. Some of the 
people must have been there very early to 
secure the positions they held. Although tho 
line of rout© was fully occupied by nine o'clock, 
tb© people still poured in at ©very gate, until 
the whole place was alive with moving figures, 
whoso mourning garb was in sharp contrast to 
the delicate green of the herbage. Mostly in 
silence, they woro all converging towards ono 
point, striding aero as the moist grass or keep¬ 
ing to the sanded pathways. But they arrived 
at their goal only to fin-3 fnrthor progress 
checked by a thick wedgo of poop!© in front.; 
It seemed os if all London was coming into the 
park. Why was this preference shown for it? 
If it is true that at some points on the lino of 
route the attendance was rather spare©, it would 
,eeni that Londoners hod had a fright over the 
C.I.V. day, and were determined to secure -.heir 
rear by a wide open space. At any rate thero 
they woro in hundred:! of thousands. A* tho 
guns from tb© battery in tho pork began to 
boom their mournful salute at a minute inter¬ 
vals, tbo people began to run under too im¬ 
pression that the procoKsion was coming. The 
first gun was fired shortly after cloven, to an¬ 
nounce the foot that the funeral train bad ar¬ 
rived at Victoria. The minute guns continued 
to fire, and the sound rolled sway westward. 
Th© battery had a great fascination for many 
hundred.-, of people, who stood behind the guns' 
and watched with eager interest the smart 
artillerymen at work. 

Tiicro vjj a slight haze in tho Park, so tliat. 
distant objects tier© not clearly discerned. 
Approaching the line of route across th© gras* 
tho first thing to attract attention wr_s what 
appeared to bo hundreds of groat blackbirds in 
the trees, ur/to th© topmost branches. All 
the trees seemed to be flilod with these strange 
occupants. A nearer view showed thorn to 
b© not blackbirds, but venturesome people who 
hud risked their neck* in order to get a view of 
th© procc-sion. Sum© who could not find ac¬ 
commodation in tho tree* had soiled the tali 
standards that support tho electric arc lumps in 
the control avenue. 

But what about tho great mas* of people 
wedged together in front? Could thov sc< 
anything? Not much. Tho troop* holding 
the roadway wero standing shoulder to shoul 
dcr four deep. Behind them woro tho police, 
who,, judging by their remarks after tbo pro¬ 
cession bad passed, must have hod u very tight 
squeeze. 

Behind the line of policemen vm tho living 
wedgn, fifty yard* deeps, all along tho line from 
A pricy House to tho Marblo Arch. Tb. 
Achillea Statu© presented a sea <>f faces, uu. 
even tlio haby in arena was conspicuous her. 
Hurdles wore torn from tho ground and placed 
.igaiust th© tree*, from which tho people nop<-> 
to get a lwtter view. Tho result, wa* not very 
natisfaetory. Information was conveyed by 
!the lookout# in tho trees, and soon tho cry. 
'-•Here they tiro!” was hoard. A.long in 

tonal elapsed, followed by another cry, " Hat/ 
jofl!” as tho funeral-oar npproodhod. Voices 
were instantly bushed, and the multitude pre¬ 
served » reverent attitudo, though unable to 
soo anything. The disposal of tho crowd wc:. 
not on easy matter, but perfect order prevailed 
and at lust tho mass of struggling human:!; 

I was able to extricate itself. Attention w-'v 
noon called to those in the trees, who wrn 
making desperate efforts to descend ,in safety 
In many cose* they found it muob less ea#y then 
the climbing up. Ominous crack# of broken 
. branches were hcarel, and many an unlucky 
sightoeer came down with a run. 

AT MAfiBLE ARCH, 


At the Marble Arch, too, there wo# a great 
©rush. Balconies worn draped with purple 
.and white material, and hero and there wore 
arranged hugo wreath* of laurel. Even the 
street lamp* had not been neglected, as from 
them depended chaplets of evergreens. Hour 
by hour tho vast crowd increased in propor¬ 
tion*. till, soon after ten " clook, it bcoann 
evident to th© military and police entrusted 
with guarding th© groat gat© to Hyd© Park 
that tboir tact and temper would be put to 
very sever© tout indeed. Tussle after tonal, 
occurred between tho mnltitudo and tho*© who 
,irov© strenuously to preserve and enforce 
order, nnd, occasionally, oven the military 
cordon •„ h™k«". • “<*>• ““1 “‘H 

ro.hu.8 to point* Iron. *W1. tl.ojr 
imagined they could obtain hotter view* of* 
th, coming .pocuolo. Th, prouoro of thoj 
r™,d n. mooi’doH .nd lh. Iir«-nnd-t.«atj.> 


member, of tho St. John AmtmSfie, Corps, 

who wore directed by Dr. Goddard and J r. 
Pauli, soon had their hand* full in restoring 
to consciousness th© scores of person#, princi¬ 
pally women, who wer© awoouing. In the 
roadway thero were innumerable indications 
of tho turbuleno© of th© assemblage. Articles 
of dross, hats, umbrella#, sticks, shoes, and 
policemen's cape# were swept away, and in 
aio»t instance* destroyed, whilxt many indivi¬ 
duals boro traces of ill-usage. Presently th© 
people, thousands of whom knew very well 
that they hud not tho remotest chance of catch¬ 
ing even a glimpso of the procession, thrust 
hack, as they were, in order to preserve th© 
line of route, became more amenable to tho 
controlling forces, und calia succeeded storm. 

By. and byo, however, thero was troublo in 
another quarter. Men, and rot a few young 
women, climbed tho irou railings of tho Park 
to the left of tho Arch, and at immiueut riak 
to their lives, descended to tin* grounds, 
damaging thereby a vqry largo number of the 
shrubs. • But they wero rewarded lor 
their pains. They were oblo to obtain an ad¬ 
mirable view. , , , 

One of tho many officers on horseback who 
was early on the scone, and who attracted con- . 
sidcrablo attention, was General Sir W. F. Gat- 
acre. Tb© windows of the houses - fronting the 
Marble Arch woro crowded with spectators, 
whilst two largo stands on th© opposite side of 
the road were filled. At twenty minute© past 
eleven tho boom of ordnance was heard, und, 
then it was known that the funeral cortege had 
started from Victoria Station. Minuto by 
minuto wna this signal of approach repeated, 
till at ton minutes past noon an officer of the: 
Headquarter Staff, und the bands of th© Roy.il 
Iforao Guards and 2nd Life Guards emerged 
From tho Park. The sun was then glimmering 
through tho overcast sky. On and on came the 
.vast procession amid tho now silent and re- 
vorential crowd, who, upon the appearance of 
the gun-carriage to tho accompaniment of the 
plaintive, yet sweet, music of the bands, stood' 
bareheaded. Exactly three-quarters of an hour 
was occupied by the entire procession in pass¬ 
ing through the central gate of'the Marble 
Arch, immediately after which the gate won 
closed. _ 

IN EMWARE-ROAD. 

Throughout its entire leugth Edgwure-road, 
into which the procession next passed, was ola- 
ooratoly decorated, the behest of th© K i n g us to 
the use of violet instead of black trappings 
■ aving been scrupulously regarded. Many, of 
die devices were extremely effective, and the 
whole must have involved an expenditure of 
thousands of pounds. The crowds here are im- 
.ncuae, and their decorum during the passing 
.if tffis stately funeral procession everything that 
could be desired. For hours after the Koval . 
coffin left Paddington th© assembled thousands 
paraded the neighbourhood of Marble Arch and 
Edgwa re-road, and made a more leisurely in¬ 
spection of the decorations. In order to secure 
mementoes of the day hundreds of men .and 
women demolished the wreaths attached to many 
of the ptiblio lamps, etc., helping themsnlvos 
and thoir friends to what leaves they required. 
Oue individual, not content with a bunch of 
laurel, annexed an entire chaplet, and bore it 
iway in triumph. 

OUTSIDE PADDINGTON 
STATION. 


Before the day had fairly broken the streets 
in the neighbourhood of the Great Western 
Terminus were alive with people, and between 
eight and nino what appeared to bo a practi¬ 
cally impassable throng had assembled. How¬ 
ever, when the time come to lino tho necessary 
thoroughfares, it was found that, os usual, tho 
folk wero docile; so that between the persuasive 
power# of the police, and the fact that tho 
soldiers wore not to be denied a perfect fair¬ 
way for the procession was made and kept 
through London-street, across Praud-sfcreot, 
and into the approach to the arrival platform, 
whence the remains of tho Great Queen were to 
bo convoyed to their last resting place. By ton 
o’clock the sight was an extraordinary one. The 
crossings at Praed-etroet were kept by strong 
bodies of Lancers and police, and behind these, 
a* for as the eye could reach, stood thousands 
of people packed so tightly that eny indepen¬ 
dent movement on the part of individuals was 
almost impossible. All tho shops wer© 
heavily dr*\ped in purple and black, and 
every window from which even the smallest 
glimpse of the cortege could be obtained was 
tilled with human heads. In many cases the 
window frames had been taken out bodily ; 
while hundreds of persons had secured bitterly 
■•old and none too safe position# on the comb¬ 
ings of roofs. Even the parapet#, facing tho 
Cation, of St. Mary’s Hospital were used, a# it 
had apparently been found that a distant view 
of tho approach could be obtained from them. 
The approach itself was lined with infantry, 
behind whom stood rank# of privileged 
spectators. Above these, again, on tho station, 
side a sort of grand stand had been built against 
the Groat Western Hotel, and woe closely 
crowded with visitors and other# invited by the 
courtesy of the railway company. 

But standing uncomfortably in the crowd, or 
luxuriously seated, the behaviour of the spec¬ 
tators was the same: ail were quiet and sub¬ 
dued, and spoke only in whisper#, >o that the 
impression of almost complete silence 
in spite of the vast, multitude aroancl 
boauwo at last almost uncanny. As the 
monline wot© on slight disturdances became 
apparent in the crowd* at more and mor# fre¬ 
quent interval#, cnnjied by the oollaja" of ex¬ 
hausted nature in somo of the weaker brethren. 
In fact, the ambulant:© men wer© at la l k-pt 
busy attending to oaoe# of fainting or hysterical 
fright omongit women who had ov r-taxed their 
.urength by endeavouring to stand for too many 
bonrs in tho cold. 

Just before half-pant 12 o'clock the head of 
the prooendon <xtm© iii »i™ht, und there was art 
excited straining forward by all ooiioanril; but 
good ordrr and decorum were Mill maintained,' 
although many thousands in the street must 
have been grievously disappointed at finding 
their view of the procession effectually blo,kcd 
by tho linen of horsemen. Great intent! '*'iw 
evinced in th© foreign Attaekfis, and directly 
Lord Robert*.'s spare and striking figure vs :i# 
set® approaching even? head was bared, und so 
remained until the King, the Kaiser, end tho 
Loyal ladies iu their closed carriage# Lad passed 
into the station. It wu* remarked in i- vcral 
places, though the fuel wu# not looked upon #4 
remarkable considering what they have recently 
undergone, that loth th© King and tho German 
Emperor looked hnrium-d aud tired. 

_A# soon ns tho lout of tbo proce«*ion had. 
diiioppcared down tho approach, stand# 
and windows rapidly emptied, though tom© 
pro portion of the spectators still remained to- 
have another view o: tlm returning cavalcade.. 
Th© main liwpcnial in the strevU *u effected 
without disorder. Perhaps one who lolt th# 

K lief most wo# • sUlwnrt Great Northern 
■lilw.-iy guard, who had (or a solid ho ui hel d % 


little girl of tomo ten year* old ui*>n 1.4 

shoulder. Rhe was quite n stranger to lam 
but on looming that she had txsm 
aU tlio way from Glastonbury to th-' 
sight, h© expressed tho determination thn» 
>£ «houH wot u—y 

Ho confcxsod afterward# that h» 
witli fatigue, and that he had not “f" 

„( lh. proton hto-JH '••»*.” “**2 

-■h. w» m mU-Uiffnt hw. «l 

OTibed rwtythd'S to !»“ “ '* _ 

lh. uun. jiiUathrop—t »Kn, on * “"(““JJ 
■ .t he w.i., qulbglh-t..' ol h» oo'Blioo;'' * 
b, cheerily .nd truU.foUv Y 

md, lad; iOincWy's pnR«l t! "' hefli ^ 
mine.” __-_ 

THROUGH BOUNDARY-ROAD. 

Needles# to say that every window in Boun¬ 
dary-rood was occupied. Not only every win¬ 
dow but every roof was alive with figures ; and 
Hie roofs of house# in side stroot#. whence at 
beet only a fragmentary view of tho procession 
could be liad, seemed to swarm with people 
also. Footway# ware e:irly hclu py P*” 4 "®*** 
orderly folk, members of the industrial class too 
poor to pay the high prices demanded for a view 
from stand or window, or even roof. 

At last the head of the long mmte.ry caval¬ 
cade appears in sight. “ They come, is the 
subdued cry, and there is much anuungof nodes. 
As to the pugeant. it puasod m respectful ona 
reverent silence. And it was fitting that tin# 
should bo so. Silence, in this ease, was more 
eloquent ♦■>»»«« word#, and l»est became tu# 
event. But even the solemnity of the occasion 
could not repress juvenile entim#w#ui. wid th© 
boys’ glad ojuculaiions of ‘•Hero's Bobs, a# 
the veteran Fiald-Marahal rode by ou lus nobl© 

C When, at last, the coffin, containing all that 
is mortal of England's most beloved Sovereign, 
approached ou its gun-carriage, nil huts were 
reverently doffed, and not a few eyes were 
dimmed witli tours u# memory recalled th# 
goodness of the life that has gone. 

LEAVING PADDINGTON. 


It was to Paddington Stdtion ih« Queen 
cam© when she made her first railway journey 
to London from Slough iu lf>!2. Thero &ocmod 
therefore A certain fitness in thing* that from 
Paddington she should make her last railway 
journey, to that final rcstiug-pl.ic© bosid© hor 
husband. On ‘Saturday morning tho great 
and busy station epitomised our modern miracle 
of u world in mourning. A spirit of Borrow 
brooded over tho wbolo place. No sliriokinff, 
whistles, no noisy clitter of cabs, or any oi 
those thousand and ono sound# of the hustling 
terminus broke discordantly upon the ear. Th© 
great terminus seemed to b© soothed into » 
c ulm . .Train# cam© and wept, but with no 
defiant sounds. They crept in with gentle him 
of steam, and they crawled out almost noise¬ 
lessly, us though they feared to disturb th© 
peace of the sleeping Sovereign. 

Tho whole of the arrival side of the station 
was devoted to tho sad ceremonial. Down either 
side the carriage-slope stand# were erected for 
the accommodation of tho privileged. The loug 
wall hacking No. 9 platform, which is to th© 
right of tho carriage-way, was draped in cloth, 
beautifully festooned in alternating loops of 
purplo and white. Tho broad carriage-way was 
specially sanilod, and wo# kept clear from an 
early hour by a fiumber of the Royal .Maria© 
Mounted Infantry, acting as a guard of honour. 
But it was upon platform No. S t immediately 
to the left of tho carriage-way, that attention 
wna naturally riveted. The whole platform 
was richly carpeted in deepest crimson. LI or# 
und there along its length stood horse-blocks, 
double-stepped, draped iu crimson cloth, aim 
placed for the uso of th© Royal mourners in dis¬ 
mounting from their horses. Two refresh tag 
patches of green and white also served to relieve 
the wide expanse of crimson. Those were placed 
close to the subway, and opposite the saloon 
which was to receive th© coffin, and consisted 
of a beautiful array of arum lilius, lilie# of th© 
valley, azaleas, intermingled with ferns, palm#, 
and other exotic plants. 

Th© funeral train, winch was run alongside th© 
platform at an early hour, lias long been iden¬ 
tified with tho dead monarch in lifo, for it was 
th© corridor train kopt by tho Groat Western 
Railway expressly for Royal service. By th© 
kindness of the officials, I waa permitted to 
walk through toe train. It consisted of som# 
eight or nine coaches, looking truly recol in 
their handsome coats of ohocolaio-oolourod 
wood, embellished with cream and gold. Its© 
►.Moon, so often a car of triumph, a.* th© Qucob 
journoyed among her people, had undergone 
.ubstontial change© to fit it n# a cata f alque. 
The luxurious trapping*, resplendent in 
gorgeous colours, have given plan© to th# mmole 
draperies appropriate to doetb. Tho riotily- 
ormunnntca partitions have disappisire l. and 
so hx8 too sumptuous furniture. Th# bier wo# 
clothed in purplo chastely ornamented with 
white rosettes. In tho four corners, also uphol¬ 
stered iu purple and whit©, wore placed four 
.-■cats for those kotpins vigil on tho sorrowful 
journey to Windsor. From th© windows ban# 
purple curtains, through which thnra com©# a 
soft, religious light, fcufficiont to illuminate to© 
bier, but not enough to rovcul th© rich designs 
of toe domed roof, which, I under*tend, has 
been left us in tho lifetime of thn Queen. 

When 1 arrived at too Station, soon of tor 
nino, atony of the stands reserved for tbo riireo- 
tors, the railway officials, and privileged friend© 
wero rJready filling up, tbo stream of visitor# 
practically ceasing about twelve. Th© director# 
kindly rtsicrved for tow Press representative# 
quito" tho pick of thn positiqns. This *m th© 
stair©#*© at tho sonthont end of No. S 
platform, immediately alongside the tail- 
end of tho funond tfnin, «nd about 
seventy yards from the Royal aaloon. Her© 
w# waited without incident- until about eleven. 
Then several richly-utufortnud officer*, repre¬ 
senting Russia, Franc©, Germany, Italy, Aus¬ 
tria, Bulgaria, the Wherionds, and I’eswia, 
strolled upon too platform. looking aerosa 
to No. 1 Platform, one could Catch fitful 
glimpse* of animated scenes .** th© Privy tVnn- 
cillori. Lord Mayor nnd Sheriff*, lord Chief 
Justice, and member* of different Diplomat»o 
Corps arrived, nrul entered the *p«ael train 

E rovidol to tsik© them to Windsor. A littl© 
iter, General Trotter and his staff clattered 
down tb© carriage-way, bringing an extra touch 
of colour and nninurtian to tin* scene. About 
twelve o'clock there arrived two Urg© trucks, 
heavily laden with tom© splta-did wreath# of 
lilie©, ferns, ivy, and violets, in chary© of Royal 
groom*. Th©*o wreaths were token to tbs 
Royal -.aloon, and gctitlv place-' beside to© b!«r. 
After this we again waited without distraction, 
unablo to toll when th© procession whould ap¬ 
proach, onito ahut in a# w© were from th© 
outer world. •* 

Close npon half pant twelve, however, w# 
again hoard too clatter of horse*’ hooft and in 
■i moment or two Sir Klwnrd Bndfotd ar- 
.ri-.ed with a dnrk-©Wfced poo*© of mounted 

g i’io©. TllOU earn© th© gorge" t* cloaks of to© 

u.utn' bawd, foLowed by all tb© other 
nf tli© wonderful rnvolcadc. 
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THE HOME-COMING OF QUEEN VICTORIA. THE FUNERAL PROCESSION NEARINQ ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL 


to the accompaniment of the distant minute 
gun. 

A9 the gun-carriage conveying the coffin 
arrived, every man took otf his bat, and every 
head was bowed in token of respect and silent 
aorrow. It slowly drew up to the Royal saloon, 
and as the Royal mourners followed, they all 
dismounted from their horses in the broad car¬ 
riage way, and some little confusion prevailed 
for a moment as Royalties and officers, grooms, 
and horses got mixed up, for only one or two 
used the purple horse-blocks. The King, 
the Kaiser, and the Duke of Con¬ 
naught at once went and stood beside 
the gun-carriage, closely followed by the 
other mourners. Borne down with the burden 
of years, the Duke of Cambridge had to be* 
lifted from his carriage. Then followed the 
Queen and the Princesses of the Blood Royal, 
who descended at the extreme southern end of 
the platform, all heavily veiled in-blackest 
mourning. When, in a few minutes, nil the 
mourners had gathered near the gun-carnage, 
tho coffin was slowly lifted by the eight stal¬ 
wart. Guards, was conveyed across the platform, 
and gently laid upon tho bier within the saloon. 
Three times while this sad rite was being per¬ 
formed there came tho distant boom of the 
minute gun like a knell from the heart ol Lon¬ 
don. Anu throughout it all the massed baud* 
gave forth the solemn strains of Chopin’t 
March. 

A few more minntes, and the last gTeat 
journey of Victoria from London has begun. 
The green flag waves, and slowly, and sorrow¬ 
fully, with long, lingering glide, the stately 
train drags itself reluctantly away. 


AKBIVAL AT WINDSOR. 


MAJESTIC PAGEANT. 

AN UNREHEARSED ADDITION. 

s -- 

BLUEJACKETS DRAW THE GUN 
CARRIAGE. 


From earliest dawn Windsor was filled with 
waiting multitudes, nrrayed in the sombre 
shades of gTicf, and looking for the last return 
of tho venerable Queen, to her ancestral homo. 
Not now was she to pass amid joyous acclama¬ 
tions, the centre of a pageant of Empire, but in 
solemn leave-taking, in silence, and unseen, 
towards tho quiet and peace of her last rest¬ 
ing-place. 

At the Great. Western station perfect order 
■nd quiet prevailed, and despite the arrival ol 
crowded trains of visitors from London and 
lolsewhere, Air. J. Morris, tho assistant super¬ 
intendent of the line, succeeded in carrying out 
the difficult and delicate preparations for the 
arrival of the Royal train without friction and 
with courtesy to all. 


At eleven o'clock the last public train had 
Arrived, and the station was cleared of all 
having no official business on the scene, just as 
the sun shone out and gave assurance of a fine 
afternoon. Soon the escort of the 1st Life 
Guards, in their bright red cloalt9, rode down 
the approach road into the station, and shortly 
before noon came the first special train of 
funeral guests, some of whom went on to St. 
George’s Chapel, while others remained in the 
station for the procession, their brilliant ant! 
varied uniforms filling the platforms with 
moving colour. Among these first arrivals were 
the Lord Chief Justice, in robes of scarlet and 
ermine ; Lord Morris, Sir R. Finlay (Attorney- 
General), Lord Rowton, the Poet Laureate, the 
Heralds, under Mr. Weldon, Acting King-at- 
Arms ; and the Chairman of the London County 
Council. The King’s bodyguard of the Yeomen 
of the Guard from St. James’s Palace, under 
Colonel Hennell, Clerk of the Cheque, in their 
quaint and bright-coloured costume, and bear¬ 
ing long halberds or partizans, marched to n 
point near tho Royal waiting room to take part 
in the procession, and the platform opposite wa- 
meanwhile covered with .red carpet, and decked 
with foliage plants. They were joined by the 
Highland attendants of tho late Queen, who at 
the last moment were added to the list of those 
who were to form the procession. 

At noon, with! u sharp, quick step, 
as neat and regular as the beat 
of a matrorxme, the Naval Guard 
of TIonour from H.M.S, Excellent, marched 
through the station and lined one side of the 
approach-rood; followed quickly by the Military 
Guard of Honour of the 3rd Scots Guards, with 
i he State colour of the regiment', and the bearer- 
party of non-commissioned officers of th<* 
1st Grenadiers. Next came tbe bands of the 
1st Life Guards and the Grenadier Guards, with 
tho drums and fifes of the 1st Grenadiers. AUj 
were promptly placed in position by Colonel 
Kinloch, who had charge of tho marshalling of 
the procession. 

Just, after half-past twelve came a second 
special train with a brilliant compauy, who 
filled the platforms with kaleidoscopio colour 
laird Salisbury was there, in the uniform of an 
Elder Brother of Trinity House, tbe Archbishop 
of York, Mr. Leeky, Mr. Jesse Codings, Mr. 
Hanbury, Lord Duffcrin, Lord Balfour of Bur¬ 
leigh, Lord Carrington, Mr. Arnold-Forster, 
Lord F.lgin, Mr. Hayes Fisher, and a host of: 
Peers, diplomatic personages, and foreign re¬ 
presentatives in brilliant uniforms of every 
type and hue. Sir Frederick Milner, Mr. W 
L. Jackson, Lord and Lady Ashbourne,. Mr. 
Arnold Morlcy, Sir M. Hicks-Beach. SirTIxjraa* 
Sanderson, the Thnkore Sahib of Morvi, several 
British Ambassado*s, Lord and Lady George 
Hamilton, and a deputation of officers represent¬ 
ing H.T.M. tho Sultan, were among the arrival? 


by this train. At 12.50 a special train brought 
about a thousand constables, who were quickly 
drafted to points on the route, and soon after 
one o'clock came it train bringing tho Home 
Secretary, Lord Rosebery, the Lord Chancellor. 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Balfour and Ills brother, 
tho Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Chaplin, the 
American Ambassador, the Chinese and 
Japanese Ministers, aud others. 

The gun carriage which was to bear the coffin 
took up its place at one o'clock, and at half- 
past the formation of the great procession be¬ 
gan—a stately compauy, which showed the 
respect and honour in which tho Q.ncea of Eng¬ 
land was held by all the nations of the world. At. 
two o'clock a last special train arrived, and' 
among the newcomers was Lord Roberts, who 
was everywhere greeted by tho raising of hats 
ns he passed about among tho distinguished 
crowd. 

The Duke of Norfolk, as Earl Marshal, looted 
over tjie ranks or noble and representative men! 
who stood waiting to render homage to tiro 
memory of England’s illustrious Queen; and 
then, at six minutes past two, tho Royal train 
slowly steamed into the station, the engihe, 
the “ Royal Sovereign,” bearing a mourning 
wreath in front, and the Royal arms in high re¬ 
lief on either side. 

All 1 mts were raised as the Queen and Royal 
Princesses drove off in covered carriages to the 
Castle, aud then, with slow and solemn tread, 
tho veteran Grenadiers bore tho coffin to the 
pui-carriage, while the minute bell tolled, and 
officers anu men stood silently at the saiutc. 
The coffin was strapped firmly ou t be carriage, 
and covered with a white satin pall, bordered 
with golden fringe, upon which wero placed the 
Royal Crown and Sceptro, tho Orb, and the 
Standard. 

The King, between the Gorman Emperor and * 
tho Duke of Connaught, took his place as chief 
mourner, behind the. car, aud the. members of 
tho Royal Family havlug followed his Majestj 
to their places, all was ready at twenty minute* 
past two for the start of tiro mournful proces¬ 
sion. 

And just then a quito unexpected thing hap¬ 
pened. As the roll of muffled drums rose on 
the air, the horses drawing tho gun-carriage, 
sturtlecl by the sound, and partly stupefied by 
their long wait in the cold, began to plunge 
and shy, and the fright, becoming contagious, 
two other horses beiiind began to prance in 
alarm, rather too near to tho German Emperor 
for his comfort. There was nothing for it but 
to take the horses out, and they wero led 
through the doors near the booking-office on to: 
the station platform. Then tho bluejackets—! 
ever the ‘ handy men ’’—advanced r.t a quick, 
trot, and, finding no ropes strong e tough to' 
draw the carriage, took the chain and leather 
harness of the horsoe, and tho whole Naval 
Guard of Honour began to draw tho Royal 
coffin. 

And thus it was that tin* great Queen’s last 
passage through the midst of her people was in 
carriage unhorsed, and drawn by her ailor lad* 

-symbol of glad'and spontaneous service such 
a.s luu ever been accorded in life to tho great¬ 


est and best-loved of the liuliou Vhofccs. 

The whole delay had only been about ten 
minutes. . And now, to the* sad, wailing notce' 
of Chopin's March, tho majestic procession 
began to move slowly forward into the town.* . 
Court officials, high military officers of every 1 , 
country, Princes and Ambassadors, blazing 
with decorations, nodding plumes of every rain¬ 
bow hue, Kin;£--nt-Arins, Herald*, I’urmvauts, 
Gcutleaivn-nr-Arms. with reverted buttlo-i.xcs, 

^ cwimen cf the Guard, Highland attendant?— 
the procession was a sight never to be forgotten.’ 

Tne procession to .St. George'* Chapel pro¬ 
ceeded in tho order followed in Loudon, save 
that Norrov King of Arras, Ulster King ol 
Arms, and Lyon King of Arms preceded the 
Eurl Marshal. After the Royal Princes, the ’ 
following representatives cf foreign States 
came in tbe place of tho Qnceu aud ltoyat 
Princesses r 

AMBASSADORS. 

Turkey.—Turkhau, l’oclia. Alexander C.-.ratheoJori 
Paeha. 

■ Franc*.— Vice-Admiral Biena’me. 

United State*.—The Honourable Jowpli If. Choate. 

Spain.—'Tho Duko of Mauds* and Villanueva. 

• Japan.—Baron Havasht. 

ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS 

PLENIPOTENTIARY. - j 

Persia.—General Mirza Mahotumcd Ali Khan, 

Ain es-Saitaneh. 

Guatemala.—Seuor Don Fernando Crux. 

Nicaragua.—Seuor Don Crinauo Medina. 

Paraguay.-Seiior Don Eusebio Machaiu. 

Chile.—Sefior Don Domingo Gailfc. 

Argentine Republic.—8ciior Don Floreuoio L. 
Dominguez, 

Switzerland.—Mon*. Charles D. BourcarU 

Netherlands.--Baron de Harden brock do 
Bergambacht. 

Mexico.—Seuor Don Sebastian Micr. 

Sorvia.—M. Miiuoritch. 

Brazil.--Seuor Don J. A. N* lu-co. 

Uruguay.—Sefior Don Alfonso da Zunuran. 

Bulgaria.-Count de Bourbon Ion. 

Korea.--Tobin Pomm Vo. 

. Ecuador. —M. Tlomvn* Morla. 

Hnr.ovor.—Colonel Baron von Kleuck. 

Luxemburg.—Count d'Awnslxmrg. 
Mooklonlnirg-Srliv. orin.—Count von Hardcnburg. 8 

Mon*oo.--Th{ Count Balny d'Avrirourt. 

Oldenburg.—Count von VVcdel. 

Suite* of the Royal representative*. 

Suite* of representatives of Foreign State*. 
Kon-commiasioued officer* and men of tho German 
deputation. 

Gentlemen at Arm* with their axe* reverted. 

Yeomen of the Guard with their paitisau 
rover* ed. 

\lma*t the only pluinly-dreswl mourner was 
Mr. Choate, the American Ambassador. M [)c 
bat aud long black coat. Bareheaded nud : 
silent, tho people stood in their ten* of thou- 
rands and watched. In it low, regular, mono- 
'oue. cno poor man murmured, " The body of 
the Queen of England lie? in that coffin,” ro¬ 
tating the words again and again, as though 
hypnotised by the stupendous fact. 

And ere the procession wn* fur up tho High- 
street the people, exhausted by their long stand', 
in the bitter cold, and by the pent-up emotion, 
at. length released, wero flooding the railway* 
'station and filling the waiting special trains, V 
sinking into the seats benumbed and fatigued. 
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FROM TUE GUARD-ROOM ROOF. 


Of all the vast multitude which on Saturday 
watched the procession in London or Windsor 
f’ory few had the privilege, or indeed tho op 
hoitunity, oi seeing tins funeral procession* 

Jtwice. Such, however, was tho good fortune 
1 it the hundred or so of spectators who, like 
tmyself, had places on the roof of tho Gunrd- 
jRoom of Windsor Custle. This is uu oblong. 
asphalted parade, one side of which overlooks 
'rhames-street and High-street, and imined)- 
itcly faces tho entrance to the Great Western 
Railway terminus. Tho other parapet looks 
on to the green slopes of the Lower Ward, with, 

»St. George's Compel on the left, the Knight..' 
iHouses on the right, and the familiar Hound ■ 
Tower closing up the northern end. Lookin • 
i >down from tho roof into the Ward below om- 
v ices on tho left hand, almost in the corner, the 
‘yow, quaint gateway leading into the Horse 
shoo Cloisters, constructed by an ancestor and 
'.•.amesake of his present Majesty—King Edward 
he Fourth. It was through this gateway th. 

\Royal coffin would pass ou its wav to the 
irhnpel- 

In the double view thus afforded of the 
solemn and impressive funeral procession there 
•vas something curiously in keeping with the 
dead Queen’s life nndl character. On tho one 
Aland wore the streets, teeming with people, all 
sorts and conditions'of men and women repre- 
-enuitivo of u great Empire; on the other, the • 
grounds of tho Queen’s own dwelling-place, re¬ 
presenting tho privacy which she loved. 

Yet another advantage of a placo on the 
.Guard-Room roof was the view it commanded^, 

t f tho wide bend of railway line along which • 
he Royal train was to travel, and the magnifi- 
;c*nt vista of the Thames valley and the 

! lands beyond. Nature herself seemed Jo 
with the town in its mourning hufk. Along 
<tho housefronts in the High-street were broad 
iliands of purple fringed with black, and broken 
|with wreaths and sprigs uf laurel. - Ear away 
[on tho distant bills purple also reigned supreme, 
jbut with a colder hue, and above hung threat-' 
toning masses of dark grey clouds: Shortly he- >h 
’ fore the funeral train ran into the station the 
.jsuu peeped out, and for a few brief miuutev ( 
^Queen’s weather returned in token of the sad 
land final homecoming. At an early hour of 
ithe morning crowds began to assemble. They 
*■, were left in possession of the streets till a quai¬ 
nter to eleven,'when tlu> police began gently, but 
□Jfinnly, to relegate them to the sidewalks/ Soon 
^afterwards a touch of brilliant eolonr was giren 
fit© tlio sombre scene. It was a detachment of 
sthirty-two Yeomen of the Guard—tho “ Beef- 
%»atcr* "—carrying their pikes, and marching to ' 
jtheir allotted places. Thereafter the scene 
L tecnmo more animated. The band of the 
oyul Hcrso Guards Red marched by, accom-g • 
inied by their regimental pet. a tin - St. Ber- 
sard, who, though not mentioned in the ofiicialfiS 
irogramme, was in constant evidence through¬ 
out the procession. Then way had to be made 4 
hrough th® gathering crowd for same 1 loyal 
isitors' luggage, hauled from the South \V.-s-.' 

-em station in cabs and waggons. Shortly; 
lifter half-past twelve a special train was seen 
sweeping round the bend, and everyone wa- 
‘sngog to know whom it might bring. After 
patient waiting the crowd w. « favoured with : 
sight of some of his Majcatv'i Minister* am . 
{other personages, all wearing Windsor uniform, 

'and most of them electing to walk the short- dis¬ 
tance from the station t<> the (Vstlo. Among' . 
(them were recognised " Black Rod," fey one© I 
wntmtUNtd, and with no diflicuit uie-.-ago . 

|to deliver from Lords to Common= : and . 
jtbe late First Lord of the Admiralty, <vhom it 

( is so much easier to call " Mr. Goschen." But 1 ’ 
finest sight of all was the Lord High Qian-! 
cellor. at bnek view of whose figure, with robe 
trailing on the ground, even some of the most 
law-abiding subject* could not suppress a smiley ' 
Presently flier.'* passed, on his way to the Castle. 

magnificent German officer over sis feet high. J 
nod stalwart to boot. With liis light grey uui-L < 
form and silvery helmet lie attracted much at¬ 
tention. 

s Meanwhile, marching siowlv from the High- 
Jjstreet end of the town was noted a procession 
comprising the Mayor and C’orporation^n their 
jrohes of office. Nest there drove up another 
HtMin o'"” ’ ’ ' ’ ” ’ ■ ■ 


of tho !<ower Ward. The procession pawed 
.down the left-hand side by the Knights’ Houses, 
so forming a graceful curve. Here was a 
memorable spectacle. Tlio cloaks and plumes 
of all colours gave ut a distance the impression 
of a procession heating huge bouquets yf many- 
tinted flowers. Slowly, slowly the long proces¬ 
sion wended its way tlown the hill, finally dis¬ 
appearing under tlio gateway of tho Cloisters 
leading to St. George’s Chapel. 


SCENES IN THE STREETS. 


A GREAT AND MOVING SPECTACLE 


Windsor—that is to say, tho town-folk— 
seemed deeply moved by the great and solemn 
spectacle which made that borough the centre 
; - of iuterest in the final stage of the Queen’s last ■ 
journey. So long associated with the daily 
home-life of the Royal Family,' it is not un¬ 
natural that the residents should have felt a 
special sorrow. A pardonable desire on the part 
of Windsor to have its full share of the historic 
procession was gratified through the kindly 
thought of his Majesty the King, who permitted 


§ 


,tnra of "Somebody's Lug/ngo.” Later nrrivals 
jincludcd Sir Cbih-cben Lo Fengluh, the Chinese 
,'Minister, in his silk robe}, who chatted with n 
.wool-black -lignitary in Court dress. Near them, 
abut walking apart, was the Japanese Minister. 
(For all those personages Hoya! carriages will: 
“jpostilions were dispatched to thp station. But 
they preferred to go on foot, and the carriages 
. were sent back empty. Just before they passed 
.nto the precincts of the Castle the attention 
of tho crowd was attracted by a cavalcade 
siowlv wending its wav tin the High-street. It 
was the gun carriage, khcki-coloured, and drawn 
1»v six horse*, with a mounted officer leading 
;the way. 

At. two o'clock tho slow, solemn tolling of 
the bell in the Curfew Tower broke the silence 
‘which hod hitherto reigned. nnd five minutes 
later the fono-ral train -.teamed mournfully into 
the station. In the street* below officers gal¬ 
loped to and fro. horses’ hoofs clattered ou the 
stone*, and sharp, quirk eric* of command were 
hoard. Tile Guard, formed themsclv.-a in readi- 
uctw to head the procession, and all eye* were 
.burned towards tho railway. A number of 
officers of maur nations and toncui-s, clad in 
gorgeou, uniforms, stood grouped under the . 
-w-aiUny areb. Three dosed ramageo pu‘*ed by. 
und from the fact that the troops lined tho route 
■ iw'cre ordered to present arms, it was u-vined 
.that they contained the Royal Princesses, who 
did not wait to join the procession, but drove 
'straight to the Castle. 

At twenty-five minutes past two tho first 
minute gun w. * fired in the Long Walk, a roll 
nf muffled drum* was beard, arms were again 
reversed, and th* procession stortol. It was 
magnificent an » spectacle, grandly solemn us a 
ceremony. Before the Royal bier caine into View 
an anxious halt, was called, during which tin- 
crowds bod an opportunity of watching tho indi- 
ndual component, of tin* procession. The figure 
of Lord Robert* culled forth much remark I» 
was noted that whiln some others in the brilliant 
array showed signs of nervousness, iuipn.!.rii-!\ 

. innvihg feot or .-.no*, tho Commander-m-Chu ! 
^standing alono with face turned toward* th- 
coming Royal Me- —dead and living—might, f. r 
ligq of life lie gave, have been a bronze. 

i, finis* III. n hil.. sIlllllM TJlIlVi '! 


statue. Only hi* white plumes moved, ruffled 
', flby the cold'wind that chilled the watching 
multitude*. After all, the incidrnt which 
caused tin* .delay, though it might have been 
•erioufi, really enhances! the fitne»» ot the cere¬ 
mony. Instead of being drawn on the last 
homeward journey by horse* it was a company 
of sailor* who nulled the Royal coffin through 
the Streets of Windsor. To those vrutohing it 
Bjfrom tho Guardroom roof, all unknowing what 
hid happened, it seemed ono of the most ap¬ 
propriate part* of the pageant. The music dal 
not. cease, the muffb-d drum.* rolled forth their 
note*, and then th* procession moved slowly 
up tho High-«trce'., into the Long Walk, 
out of sight. For a while the strains of 
band reached u*. Then they died cut. and, 

. a time, there was silence one* more. Half- 
i-hour paaaed, mid then the first, portion of 
tho Guaras escort emerged from behind the 
Round Towrr, coming slowly down tin* slope 


thought of his Mujesty the King, who permitted 
St. George's Chapel to ho reached, not by the 
direct route via Castle Hill, but by a detour 
through High-street uud Park-street. The 
Custle precincts were thus gained at the Grand 
Cate, tho furthermost point of tho town, which 
commands a view of the Long Walk. All along 
this route tho shops nnd private houses were 
draped in Royal purple anu crape. Numerous 
laurel wreaths were suspended at intervals. 
Although th* funeral was not expected to 
, arrive until two o'clock, people began to ns-' 

. soluble along High-street ana on Castle Hill 
1 at. an early ho dr. Each succeeding train arriv¬ 
in'? ou tho Groat Western and London and 
figSoZ'.lh Western lines poured its crowds out at 
/tho latter point, so much so that when the 
police and military took over absolute control 
of the streets at 10.30 it became necessary to' 
relieve the congestion by giving the orders to 
_" move along” in the direction of Park-street. 
^Presently that short, narrow thoroughfare itself 
• became inconveniently crowded. 

In the wenry wait the most interesting point 
*in the route wus unquestionably on Castle Hill, 
A!-A|st the foot of the entrance to Henry VIII. gate. 

A puthetic interest attached to the statue of 
‘ . her late Majesty erected as a Jubilee memorial) 

F on Castle Hill, nhd which had been lovingly 
. surrounded with flowers by the townsfolk. 
tA; khis point a full view was obtained of the tlis- 
jW jtinguished mourners as they passed into the 
precincts leading to St. George’s Chapel. The 
' first batch of notable mourners emerged from 
the Great Avestern Station shortly before noon 
V- nnd walked leisurely up Castle Hill. Included 
t' iu it were the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Morris, 
))'!»•':. the Poet Laureate, the Attorney-General, and 

• the Earl of Dartmouth. But the popular 
■■rq; intere-st was at this moment monopolised by 

• tho Naval Brigade on its arrival from Ports- 

. . mouth. The " handy tuen ” were provided with 

/refreshments in ono of the Guards’ barracks, 
and returned to the station to form a guard 
. 'of honour on the arrival of tho Royal train. 
.'Afterwards the 3rd Scots Guards marched along 

• High-street and Castle Hill with the view to 
taking up u similar duty. Their colours were 
heavily draped with crape, and were saluted, 
by the troops who had taken up their position 
eu route. With all these movements tho dul- 

| ness of tho waiting was relieved, yet there wj> 
no change iu tho solemn, reverent behaviour of 
itho crowd. 4 

i Shortly before 1 o'clock the Mayor and Cor¬ 
poration of Windsor, accompanied by the mem 
ber for the borough, formed into procession at 
the Guildhall and murchcd to St. George's 
Chapel to seats alloltea to them. Scarcely had 
;tho Corporation passed into the Castle, when 
there emerged from the grounds the khaki- 
' painted gun-carriage which was sub¬ 
sequently to bear the remains of the Queen. 
No nodding plumes, no gilded fittings—it was 
■impressive iu its simplicity. Slowly ^and rever- 
•enfly it was drawn along towards the station 
: by the eight bays. Its passage was watched in 
tne deepest silence. By this time—quarter past 
one—all officially associated with the mournful 
pageant were at their poats, and the great eon- 
ourse on Castle Hill began to note the arrival 
of euunnnt personages. Among those who 
; passed o!oi»*. either on foot or in carriage*, 
vivere tho Marquis of Salisbury, who was 
r respectfully saluted. A number of ladies ol 
tho Household, dressed in deep mourning. 
iUpassed through the line^ of military, and their 
..sombre attire was a striking contrast to the 
/ brilliance of tho full military dress of the 
.■ Guardsmen. 

), It was close upon 2.20 when tho sonorous 
/’tones of the C'urfow Tow,or hell indicated the 
near approach of ull that remains of Victoria the 
. .Great. Simultaneously the guns of the H. But- 
.. tery of the Royal Horst* Artillery, stationed 
in Long Walk, boomed forth the first of those 
mournful salutes which were kept up until 'lie 
/conclusion of the service in the chapel. Tim 
. sceue in the street was all expectancy—solemn, 
heartfelt, emotional. Strangely enough, a 
, heavy cloud rolled over the already dull >ky, 
S and the elements seemed to reflect the depressed 
feelings of th* mourners. A few minutes later, 
jtbe Guards lining tho streets reversed arms, and 
with bowed heads and cast-down eyes, these 
"soldier* of the Queen’’ awaited the arrival 
: of tho historic cortege. The Life Guards, who 
^hud already drawn swords and formed into ranks, 

. moved slowly forward, and the spectators caught 
/ ’'sight of the generals and naval officers march¬ 
ing slowly into High-street. These were fol- 
' lowed by the detachment of the officer* from the 
hit* Queen’s regiment of Prussian Dragoons, 
land then Estrl Roberts, baton in hand, came 
along in the centre of the street, unattended. He 
j 1 had rouclied a point opposite tho Victorian 
Jubilee statue on Cnstlo Hill, when the procession 
halted, the band ceased playing the beautifu 1 
strains of Chopin’s march, and everyone looked - 
anxious. Some minute* elapsed, th* band re 
turned, nnd th* leaders of the cortege proceeded 
reverently on their journey. When it was seen 
‘ that the gnu carriage was being drawn by blue 
jackets, tlic rumour at once passed through the 
crowd that something hail happened. 

But wonderment ou that point soon ceased. 
.. All cy«w were riveted on th* gun carriage with 
'• ■ its precicmo bnrden. It, was the supreme 
moment for the great crowd. A* the sailors 
,‘ c with slow, regulnr steps, paced along High- 
V : street and Park-street heads were uncovered, 
and men and women alike perceptibly trembled 
{with emotion. The rrown, the sceplre, nnd 
1 the orb lying on tho pall were scarcely noted 
before tlio Royalties passed into view. The 
King looked depressed and tired- no le9* did 
the Kaiser, though he still carried his head 
boldly erect. 

Windsor bade a final loving adieu to it* late 
Queen, patron, and neighbour when the cortege 
passed into the Castle precincts at the-Gram 1 
i Gate. _ 


:: 


THE FUNERAL OF 
THE QUEEN. 


SATURDAY’S PASSING- 
THROUGH LONDON. 


A GREAT SPECTACLE. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE CROWD. 


(BY ONE OF THEM.) 

Soon after »ix on Saturday morning I left 
Paddington busy detraining troops, and putting 
the finishing touches to stands and drapcrioB by 
tlio Violet light of th* electric lamps, and set 
off along th* road by which th* Queen waa to 
make her last progress U m>ugh London. 
Towards the Paddington end there were no 
signs as yet, of any gathering. People in twos 
and threes were hurrying along to tho spot they 
had marked oat for tlicmselvos, and now anil 
again a Volunteer went briskly up tho aleepy 
street on the way to the rendezvous. Jamcbng 
its cans, tho morning milk cart made its round 
a/i usual. In Kdgware-road the people wero be¬ 
ginning to muster in the chilly dawn—and bit¬ 
ter v cold it rfas. There were many women 
amongst them, and soma had brought rug;., 
which they arranged ou the edge of the pave- 
ramt. settling themselves down comfortably 
with tho day’s provisions in thoir laD, and tlio 
newspaper with the programme of tlio funeral 
spread out for study. They were oven earlier 
at the Park, for the rail on both sides of the 
road that rims parallel with Park-Lane had a 
lining of black all the .way from Stanhope Gate 
to Apsloy Gate, und the pedestal of th* Achilles 
statue was crowded. In Piccadilly the servants 
wore still dusting out tlio rooms when hansoms 
began to come up to the club doors with early 
arrival*. Here also there were tne beginnings 
of a crowd before seven. Hundreds of hammer.'' 
wore *t work, fastening up barriers and luring 
tbo viokrt trappings which set tho note of 
mourning along tho lino cf route. The 
carpenters, I noticed, were in their Sunday 
clothes, ready to fall in with the gathering con¬ 
gregation below so scon as tlic work was done. 
l>own St. James’s-streot the curbs were o!i 
lined, and it was dear that a great crush would 
be felt there later. But th* rush bogan after 
eight. Victoria Station was vomiting forth a 
stream from every part but th* vacant violet- 
carpeted length of platform, which wus joal.^ Jy 
guarded by policemen. As I got back to where 
tho road sweeps Aiund the end of Buckingham 
Palace into the Green Pork, tho strc.im from 
tho oust was setting in strongly, and the curve 
of the read which commands a view’ of the 
eoming tod going of tho Palace people had its 
ereec*nt of black figures. From St. James’s 
Palace onwards, what with tlic srrldiera and the 
traffic, it was no easy mutter to get along. And 
now the slop* of tho Aoliilles statu* was black, 
und people had taken up tb*ir position savcr.-il 
dccD on each side of the road. Tho " tube." 
at Marble Arch was emitting an Incessant 
stream. Tho lifts could not bring tho people 
up fast enough, and the stturs were almof-t 
blocked by tbo panting crowd. 

An Hour or so later, nnd yon found the streets 
nnd tho Park hold by a vast multitude 
r,f mourners, tho stands and windows filling up, 
and police and soldiers in their places, while 
across overy outlet ou the lino a barrier of 
cavalry was drawn. I must confine myself t< 
tho crowd in tho Park, which by this time na> 
enormous, * spectodo impressive to th* 1*'.- 
degree. From north to south on th© Psrk-Iunr 
and tho western side tho people were banket! 
up in an unbroken mass, a very continent of 
humanity, and every minute until tho exported 
moment arrived tbo broad bolt of. black 
widened westward, until the whole space to the 
furthest treos seemed carpeted with people, and 


evrry tr—, tK^l Je—.l rhaiAc 

hold wna festooned with spectators The c 


— __c erewo 

i mncla up of nil sorts aud conditions, bu 
it enmo for tho rcoet part from th* deep tida. 
wayn which eodirclo th'o I/nudon of the wcsl 
It was th* real Londm, the London which *bc 
Park knows not in the season, snd tbo gr -.r 
decorous world of society has only heard of, the 
London winch nursee no conventional sei ti- 
niont ut its heart and -.peaks in Cockney ucconlv 
which can work itself into delirium under rrtron^. 
excitement, cr stand to tho world, as it did or. 
Saturday, for the very embodiment of 
national sentiment. 

And yet it would be untrao to say that tlio 
crowd as a whole was given over to auy very 
drop emotion. A funeral is not wholly an oocx.- 
eion of gloom—it half suggests the frto—Co U .- 
iiko of tboso who stood in their toes of thou 
8hmis in tho Park on Saturday. Boaidos, i> 
nitwl not be forgotten that t'.ny were biddci 
do a pageant, a jubilee proeceiion, so far a- 
soldiers and cannons nr.d uniform* wont; but 
with arms reversed, drama muffled, flags ii 
crape, and 'the great Queen dead. Mureov.w. 
them wc.ro many houn. to wait, and the old 
people, who are more bowed down by grief than 
tho younger ones, *r$ro uot presont in un> 
numbers- Tho very young and tho old wor'. 
away. It was a crowd of youngish and middb- 
ugod men and women, and there v.aa u sprint 
ling among.it theui of young fellow* who could 
not wholly reiist tho holiday -pirit. 

Tbo bourn of waiting went, by ?!ow!y. I won 
dered what the crowd wvpld talk about. If i 
had been a crowd of Shakos pcare's creating, 1 
auppose there would have K-on a murmur * 
Talk about the Queen, and wo should have had 
■tho shopman':; .and tho labourer's and the hou:;*- 
'makTs—domestic servants were there in thou- 
aanda—view of her character, and speculation 
ojnocxning the King ami tlio reigu to be would 
hare gone round. But Saturtkiy'n crowd w*» noi 
in tho historic mood, and its talk would never 
have done for tho ►t.ige. Only by an effort 
could one reolfie how in tho years to come 
4b* Englishman unborn would look back to the 
closo of tho epoch which tho day wa* ushering 
out, and strain his tar to catch th* murmurs of 
that chill Fobninry morning. AU one can taj; 
is that, tho people were, on th© streicb a.a they 
counted tho minutes, and, for th*' rent, wore 
ooutout to join in tb© diversion.* whioh the 
treo climbers libordiy provided. Chao be¬ 
hind mo, a firc-nmn and a ooupl* of bluojvckeU 
had perched thcmselvn* a good way up on n 
plan* tree, sod it wa< roed’y funuv tn **• them 
hauling up their tnppljm for Ltr.ch with a long 
cubic euuiufauturcd ont of kciU, scarves, and 
Itaudkereli.rjH Jack knew botu-r, how e ver, 
‘.hau to carry on hi* giunan too long, and when 
tho whisky and tho soda--.rater, tho oignra and 
match**, and boon safely gathered in. the blrck 
Kcarvea and th* bells were turned mto ;treomera, 
nnd tho Queen’* sailors up alof: mamiod the 
y mil, and dipped tho colours for tb© las! 
taluL*. 

It is no part of my business to describe the 
pageant, but aa qu* of tb; crowd it may be 
J^riniitcd m* to say that *h» nr*.c-'-viou was 


bxralv on* that appealed to our dcopest feel¬ 

ing*. Tho incessant chop* und chang.vi, th* 
xaippe-ts m then© troejm iraJ t.’.M'V— feature; 
that wore duo, no doubt, to the to !«•*« 
no branch of the Arim cut—iv*r* dwtrooting 
to th* attontlon, and racailisJ too muob the 
march pa*t ut th* Military Tournament. Thr- 
huzs of inquiry u id speculation was tncnUbl* 
under the cream?tan'-**, but it did not mnk • 
tor reverence, -xor attiui'i the- mind for the last 
welcome and farewell when tbc momc-n should 
com* for us to uncover oer bead* to th« dear an - 
'reeat Indv who was If tig boro© to her rest 
rather as a fi jiting Emp'ror than u k nd soul 
who cherished simple way* p.x***d away 

with a praver for pcoc* on her Ups- AnotfK-i- 
Thought nnv have occurr*! to root* *» «». 

- How f<«v faers there were that w* knew 
There wns Lonl Roberts, grave, sorrowful, a 
most noble figure, ot sight of whom hats and 
hsnd* instinctitfoly shot up. 

King_th* people rpok© of him rtill a* th* Pm:y* 

of Wales—and 'her* w..s th© Gorman Emperor. 
Who els©? Lord Wolsoley was reported to he 
shut up somowiioro io a earring© with t no Ituke 
of Cambridge- 'fH* could not see. 

No Tho lito bet wood Ckxirt u:>d Army on 
tho ono hand, and th* javop!© ui-d ' hmr im’:- 
tutions on tlio other, was hard end fsat. Muu- 
■.fors. Judge*, Parliamentary mmi, th* Mayor*, 
th* urtlfta. th© non of *moacw and citir.mship 
gcuomliv did not fdllow Lb* Qncon. H may b* 
better so—I am not discussing that, bnt merely 
stating th© fact. 

And bow did wo of th* crowd say our 
good-by*? It do©« not take lonz to tel!. 
When to.* wlnte-pollod enffin txith t)n» teml- 
Urr© of mcnarohy, orb, seeptro, aml-cawn, ouae 
into sight, n Movement cf drop tmouoti 
par.-.*d eleme th* cnyrd. Thom wwx© cnc* ol 
, Hr.ta off I" and “ Htwhl" ewevy hoacF wm, 
fc:ired, nnd except for th© enu-'-tdr of the 
children there wua vi'.raio os tLo gna-camg* 
mud© its p.u-oago through t!i* of viru-neo 
and mger face*. Ti. whit® Hash of tho.'* faow 
.iuiiumcrablo out ot" th© s-".a of untuning a 
ui;irve’lou3 thing to Me. Th© King teat motion- 
la**, turning neither to riicht uor left-—whethoi 
h* saw it ono cmm&t toll—but with tbo swift * 
turn of tho hood, whioh is on© of his char*op 
teristics, tho Kaiser took jrravp 'uot* of tbc 
solemn snd spentr.noous obcisanae. 

A* to their pond-humour, patience, and innate, 
appreciation of th© requ-rement* of ordar, tlWK 
, ro th© familiar traits of thn l>oru!on crow*!, 
end ou Saturday they wore exhibited to adnii- 
f.'.inn. (hie* or twice, on th© tedious eait fronv 
rJi© Park, when foot and hor>«» soldier* were 
clearing their wav through tho maso, and the 
big gates delayed'to open, thtro were moaieut* 
of exasporatiou, but mcnmnt/i only. Ta*. hat« 

• aiiuoned «;.uo.'t bosbiou and righted tb*m- 
r-olvos, a single filo of eo’diera wottld get swept 
ivr.ay wul nobody wo© cny the worse, an irate 
-aptain cf Household O-valry ordered hi* 
troopors to come ou f as tec, to tho dotriinont of 
tho crowd’s U>t«, And :uid<vJ an oath for «m- 
pb.nis, and tho crowd shouied a prclinco* 

- Oh I " in tlio manner of those wuo jure slioeked. 1 
tho cholerio captain Burrendcring at diior.-tion 
Hut in duo time wo all got out, to find th< 
Bavawator sud Edguar© reads a coufu rd mas* 
of rtrdians and soldiery, but with good-huiucui 
reigaiag mpr®m« over oil. A marvellous crowd j 
and ono may reasonably donbt if it over showeri 
to greater udvaatago than it did on Saturday 


WREATHS AT WINDSOR. 


IN THE ALBERT AND ST. GEORGE'S 
CHAPEL. 

Norc-r before, within tho memory of th® 
oldes. inhabitant of tho Royal borough, has 
•>ueh a t-'XMi* beon witnessed as that which took 
nlacc bit© on I’Tidav night within the precinct* of 
Windsor Castkv "From early morning a co.->- 
.inuoua stream of paddug-casisi, some a dozen 
ret or so in langtb, oth-ra of smaller <Umon¬ 
ions, poured into tho lower wore! till th* Lord 
I'hombetTiun’s officials, exhausted with the keep¬ 
ing o! tlie list, had to succumb to the herculean 
lurk which had b*< a impaved upon them. 

It is estimated that up to Saturday eom© 
tlire© thou^uid booutilttlly-d©signed floral em¬ 
blems, composed of th© rareot flowers and 
foliage, hail been received at tb© Castle, th© 
value of tho© loyal and affectionate contribu¬ 
tions muonutinc to many thousands of pounds. 
Kings, Quo*-ns, Princes, States, CoLonion, public 
bod:>'-., und individuals wero among th© Benders. 

The Albert Cbapci, vriiero the coffin of th® 
dead Queen roats till Monday, wna a most iil- 
ter«x.tiag and remarkable right, ev«ry foot of 
tli© polished marble benches mid floor around 
tbo ton-.b* of tho late Duko of Clarenr* and 
Duke of Albany being covered with th© loveliest 
exotics. They iringed, too, tho while marble 
nuivopb.’gus which liad lx«en ercctc*! oa r. u>emo- 


rivl of the Into Prince Ckuvort after hi» death, 
;:ud whit-b beers bis name and tho text: “I 
have fouglit a good fight," II. Timothy, ir., 7. 
llc-twccu U it SaiMOjAiagus and tho Communion 
: obi* a tvin^'VKlrapod bior, provided with rollora. 
Had Un n c oue.ructod for th* coffin. 'Hw* ro- 
nuiiua.-r of tho wreaths, crosse*, nnd modal- 
.ions :ilmost liitl tho ancient stone tracery of 
th© windows mound the ambulatory and th® 
pavement, leavina only a few foot of span® 
vac.uu opposite tb© door of tb® house of tiie 
Dean of Vt indsor. Th* wr-olth of blooms ovor- 
llow.d, too, into tl>© east and north nialos and 
part i*f the nave of St, Gcorgo* Chapel. 

Over the altar was » largo white cross, b*- 
nrnUi which rtecj tho lino nilroi'-gilt cross pro- 
u-nted bv Hk» Queen upon the ©•.■cosiotl of her 
firxt Jubiloc, and whirti in onuunented with 
aich j*wcl> as ore nwc. jnnnd in Ruvulotico, 


THE MOHENraG ABROAD. 


LATE TELEGRAMS. 


(FROM OUTt CORRESPONDENT.! 

PARIS, Suuilay Night, 
Yesterday a service in memory of th© Queen 
was held in tho Anglican Church in th© ltu© 
d’Agues»ou. Uniforms and decorations were 
worn by tbo Corps Diplomatique, and by b rcnch 
Generals and Admirals. Tb® President* of th* 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies in coming 
expressed goodwill towards Great Britain and 
rcipoct for tho Queen, as did also th© Cabinet. 
All tho Minister* save M. Lcyguea attended. 
This is not usual, but tlio occasion was unique 
in tho history of tho hiAt sixty-three yean. M. 
Croxler, head of tb© Protocol at tho Foreign 
Office, nnd his assistant* marshalled high official: 
por-.onagM to thoir places. Tlio President, was 
officially represented by his Chief Secretary and . 
th© head of his military household, but liis trur 
reprcAcutativ* wa» Mm*. I.oubet. 8h® at in 
th© row of seat* nearest"to th© chancel, and was 
accompanied by Jlme. Dubois, wifo of Generali 
Dubois. Iu the some row were Lady M .-nson, 
.Mine. WaWock-Eouweau, Princess Jlatbildo,, 
who, tliroiigh tho Houses of Brunswick and 
.V iteinberg, is related to our Hoyil Pamily, 
.ad DiicbuN* Msri© of Mecklouburg. There 
wok’a full attendance of th® Anghc-mi < lrrgy 
n pari a. They and th® choir took thoir places 
hi tho chancel. 
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Tho 


» service wan not very long. It comprised 
»h© . banting of tho DOth nnd tho 130th lNalm* 
'i* part of tho Scfvice for the Burial of the 
Dead, Gounod's actiioni, "All yo who weep," 
a prayer asW.g that tho Queen's"example BUl 
he *a a shining light, and another that God 
might protect and blec* King Edward. The 
well-trained choir sung sweetly the Queen . 
favourite hymn, " Lead, Kindly Light,” which 
wug better understood by foreigner* than the 
anthems. Tbo nations sprung from a Latin 
stock do not. <aro for tho Bible sot to music. 

In the absence of Sir Edmund Mcnum, who 
has been summoned by tho King to London, 
the Hon. Michael Herbert, first Secretary of 
the Embassy, represented Greht Britain. Ac¬ 
cording to the French mode, he stood after the 
service in the porch, bowing and »baking hands 
as tho congregation passed out. 

Baron do Courccl, in alluding to a quotation 
from tho speech of lord Wnntago, says that 
the Queen earnestly and steadfastly promoted 
peace throughout her long reign. "He believes 
that even dead she will advance tho cause of 
peace. She kept her mind in dealing with 
international questions froo from bios, aud 
liked what was fair and just. Her judgment 
was so unclouded by prejudice that she took 
right views. She took great pains to be well¬ 
in'''rated. XI. FrWdrie Pa*sy bears testimony 
to the efforts of the Queen and her Govern¬ 
ments in 18(18 and 1870 to prevent, war be- 
t ween France and Germany. M, Pasav wroto to 
tho Queen in 1899 urging her to abdicate if 
her strong dnsiro to maintain peace hud no 
effect on her Ministry. His (otter was not 
miKWored, and he regrets that 


g>™ 


i sign i 


The newspaper topic here to-day is the 
Queen’s funeral. The "Figaro” culls it a 
” Block Jubilee.” All tho special French cor¬ 
respondents aro agreed in thinking the great, 
the impressive, the henrt-moving part of (he 
spectacle was between Osborne and Gosport. 
Sky and sea seemed to unite with tho British 
.Vary ii^ tho apotheosis of the Ocean Queen. 
London attention was distracted by the con¬ 
gregation of potentates and Princes behind the 
coffin, and by other things. Tho King, it is 
thought, seemed to bear a mountain of ear' 
-•ud responsibilitr. Ho bore himself witli 
■triking dignity, but a dignity unmixod with 
haughtiness. 


(FROM OCR CORRESPONDENT.* 


• BERLIN, Sunday Night. 
At the hour when the Q.ucon was being -tr¬ 
ued to-her old home on Saturday, a solemn 
memorial amice took place iu St. George’*. 
Church here. The railing iu front of the al¬ 
tar, the pulpit, the Communion table, tho lead¬ 
ing da.sk, and tho candelabra, in wliich the 
iight.i burnt dimly, were nil draped with crape. 
On behalf of Sir Frank Las cello*, Viscount 
Gough, First Secretary of the Embassy, with 
iho members of the staff, did the honours, while 
Count von Konitz, Master of the Cere¬ 
monies, acted on behalf of the Impe¬ 
nd Court Marshal's office. Tim Emperor had 
ordered his consul, Prince Frederick Leopold of 
Prussia to represent him, whilst Princess Henry,- 
who had postponed her departure to Kiel, w«.' 
thera for the Empress. Tho Princess was in 
the sent in tho pew formerly occupied by Em¬ 
press Frederick. Ono could sea her children’s 
prayer-books lying in the pew, amongst them 
one’ beautifully bound in white, belonging to 
(he Emperor, then Prince William. On tho fly¬ 
leaf inside is written: "Willie, from his affec¬ 
tionate Unde." 

Resides Prince* Frederick Henry and Joachim 
Albert, the whole official world of Berlin 
was present. The company included tho Chan¬ 
cellor, nearly all the high.State dignitarie9. 
the Secretaries of State, tho Am ha Manor*, nnd 
Ministers of foreign Powers, with their wives, 
a’.! the ladies and gentlemen of 
the Court, tho Generals, deputations 
of officers—u in on gst them being all the officers 
of toe Queen’s Dragoon*—the Presidents of the 
Hcleh.-iiig and Prussian Diet, and th> Obor- 
kn g« rice ster of Beilin. 

'I i.« '. r.'ico was rend by tho Per. Mr. Fry. 
who in hU ihqrt sermon spoke of the late Queen 
m a truly Christian woman, who had dona much 
for the cause cf Christianity. With tho hymn, 

Now the labourer's task is o'er,” the impres¬ 
sive ceremony came to an end. second ser¬ 
vice was held half an hour in tor, being attended 
by tho member* of tho British Colouy, who 
appeared iu such numbers that many stood out- 
5ide in (lie porch and garden. By special order 
of the Emperor, not only the Imperial Palace, 
r.nd the residences of the Royal Princes, but 
also all the public building* had lings at half- 
mast, and many private houses also joined in 
this expression of mourning. 

From the telegraphic accounts of the funeral 
procession scut by tho German correspondents 
in Loudon one must infer that the Emperor 
William has suffered greatly by the roceut sad 
events; Ono correspondent says : “ Very painful 
indeed was the sight of the three chief mourners. 
I’lio Emperor gazed fixedly at tho coffin, not 
looking to tho right or left, his face cf an ashen 
hue, and his cheeks hollow. The King looked si ill 
more depressed, though not as if ho was suffer¬ 
ing bodily. The Duke of Connaught. looked 
broken down,,but tho Gorman Crown Prince, un 
tho contrary, was fresh and full of life, and was 
conspicuous amongst tho Princes by hut martial 
hearing, the exquisite horse ho rode calling forth 
admiration amongst tho crowd. Now nnd thou 
ho conversed with the Greek Crowta Prince in 
German, and that language was, indeed, mostly 
spoken amongst the Royal person igos.” Another 
correspondent, however, thinks tin* Emperor 
looked as usual—serious, yet better than during 
the last few da vs in Cowes, and describe* him n* 
having Leon visibly moved in St. George's 
Chapel during tho funeral service, which left 
upon the journalist the impression that a piece 
of tho history of the world had goao to its 
grave. 

3 (THOM OCR CORRESPONDENT.) 

. ODESSA, Wednesday. 
Official red-tape could at no liwo assuredly 
be more conspicuously objectionable tiisii 
tin ring tho distressingly mournful days of last 
week- Ou tlip day after tho Queen’s death the 
sympathetic citizens of Odessa naturally looked 
lor the external intimation of tlmt grievous 
event by tho half-masting of the flag at the 
British Commlatc-Geheral, but there was m> 
urh sign of mourning. At- Nicolaieff and other 
■South Russian Vico-CotisuUtes, it was tho 
mine thing- Neither the Consul-General nor the 
Vice-Consuls could, or would, put their flags at 
half-mast until tho official announcement was 
received from tho Embury at .St. Petersburg. 
For five days the local Press reiterated, with 
ever increasing surprise, that no official advice 
bud boon received until Monday lust. Ou tin* 
Thursday afternoon following tho event the 
Cousni-Gcncral, who. in tho meantime, hrd 
been receiving official visits of condolence, took 
courage to drape tho British shield over th-> 
porte£oc!ii>r® in tho street in mourning. 

The Consulate itself is in a back yard, where 
the flag is unseen by the public. Ours Li the 
only ouo of tii<> foreign Conaulates-Geneml iu 
this city wliich is rooked away iu a back court¬ 
yard, presumably for the sake of rental economy, 
cho natiou.il dignity not being considered. One 
cannot wonder at our Russian neighbour., 
foreign fellow-colonists, and oil the rest of tho 
foreign Consular Corps expressing in uncomid;- 
mentary term.* their opinion of a red-tape regti 
i-ticn whom rigidity on Um recent most mourn 
ful occasion was nothing less than disgraceful. 


AUSTRIA. 


EMPEROR NOT WELL ENOUGH TO 
ATTEND SERVICE. 


(FROXI OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 

VIENNA, Sunday Night. 

Yesterday a solemn funeral service was cele¬ 
brated in tbo Embassy Church, wliich it wo-, 
believed until the last moment tho Emperor 
would attend. But the Archduke Otto came in 
his stead, accompanied by the Archduke* Ferdi¬ 
nand, Leopold, and Reiner. Sir Francis 
Plunkett won informed that the Emperor's 
physioinu had advised him not to attend a 
prolonged service in a cold church in hi* pro- 
rent" state of health. Tho Duke and Duchess of 
Cumberland, with Prince Ernest August, also 
attended, and tho Emperor was moreover rc- 
pre&entiia by his first Court Marshal. Prince 
Liechtenstein, by the Minister cf the Imperial 
House, Count Goluchowiki, and Countess II*r- 
rnch, tbo Mistress of tho Wardrobe*. All the 
Ministers aud all the diplomatists were present, 
and all who attended were in uniform. The 
nows that tho Emperor is not well created a 
sensation. 


THE 


WORLD'S MOURNING. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES. 


THE COLONIES. 


BUSINESS KYERYWHEBE SUS¬ 
PENDED. 


TOKENS OF LOYALTY AT CAPETOWN 


ABSTENTION OF DUTCH BEFOBMED 
CH CECIL 


CAPETOWX, Pol. 2. 


The city is draped in mourning, and business 
is completely at a standstill. An impressive 
scene was witnessed in Parliament House Gar¬ 
den, where, from an early hour, people passed 
in a continual stream bo lay wreaths at tho 
foot of the Queen's statue. Eight hundred 
members of tho Guild.of Loyal Women assem¬ 
bled around the monument before noon and 
sang a hymn. Funeral marches were played. 
They then formed a procession, and marched 
past the statue, depositing at its base wreaths 
aud other floral tributes from every part of 
South Africn, notably from the rebel districts. 
The wreaths covered the entire lawn before the 
statue. The ceremony was very affecting. 

Tbo Mayor and the City Council attended the 
service at the Roman Catholic Cathedral, where 
a Requiem Mass with funeral music was cele¬ 
brated. The Cathedral was crowded. Par¬ 
liament House, which is heavily draped from 
baso to roof, and the approaches and columns 
of which are hung with black and purple, pre¬ 
sents a strikiug appearance. 

MINOR COLONIES. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 

MALTA, Saturday Night. 

A solemn requiem service for her late Ma- 
jesty was held in tho English'Cathedral to-day, 
and was attended and the Governor and Ad¬ 
mirals and their staffs, tho Consuls, officers of 
the Army and Navy, and the English commu¬ 
nity generally. A similar service was held in 
the Maltese Cathedral. The Queen’s statue 
was draped iu crape by the Maltese, and is 
surrounded with mourning wreaths. Minute 
guns were fired this morning from the forts and 
fleet. _ 

RESPECT OF THE NATIVES OF 
EGYPT. 


(FROM OCR CORRESPONDENT.) 

CAIRO, Sunday. 

Never since our occupation of Egypt has such 
an extraordinary sight been witnessed here as 
the enthusiasm displayed yesterday by the 
natives on the occasion of the memorial service 
held for our late Gracious Queen. All the 
Ministries and most of the shops were closed, 
and as the time approached for tho service the 
streets were literally blocked. The first service 
was attended by the entire Diplomatic Corps, 
Ministers, and native notables, and the second 
by tho residents and visitors. 

At. noon a most impressive service was hold 
at the barracks, when the whole garrison 
paraded, and during the morning 81 minute 
guiis wore fired from the citadel. 

AMERICA. 


MOURNING GENERAL THROUGHOUT 
THE STATES. 


SOLEMN SERVICE AT WASHINGTON. 


“AS FOR THE COMMON SOVEREIGN.” 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 

NEW YORK, Sunday. 

Tli is country yesterday presented a spectacle 
which is unique in her history and is likely to 
remain so. Thousands of people in all parts ot 
the land, so many indeed as to justify the asser¬ 
tion that they represented tho whole nation, 
turned aside from their daily occupations and 
joined with a foreign nation in tho last sad 
tribute to the depurtod Sovereign. In all the 
large cities the Exchanges were closed, and 
many business houses also. Flag3 hung at 
half-mast from the public buildings and innu¬ 
merable pri vate houses. Sendees were held in all 
the cathedrals and churches at the same hour as 
those in London, and from tho pulpits of all 
faiths eloquent and lofty tributes were paid to 
Queen Victoria. • 

At Washington the President and the Cabinet, 
the Justices of the Supremo Court, and mem¬ 
bers of both Houses of Congress, as well) as 
officers of tho army and fiavy, assembled in St. 
John’s Church with the British Minister and 
tho members of the British Legation to join in 
common tributes to her memory. Side by Bide 
sat two Governments, as though mourning tho 
loss of their common ruler. Over the White House 
oml all the publio buildings the American flag 


floated at half-mast iu sympathy with the 
British Legation, heavily draped in black. On, 
every other foreign Embassy also floated the 
flag at half-mast. Within that church all the 
Governments of tho earth were present in the 1 
person of their accredited representatives, with’ 
tho President of the United States and the 
British Minister sitting in front. It was indeed an 
impressive throng. To this assemblage Bishop 
Satterlee, speaking in the name of the American 
Church and people, touched surely upon the 
true meaning of the extraordinary occasion 
when ho said ; 

" There ure some characters so pure, so true 
aud unselfish, in their unaffected simplicity that 
they belong not only to their own country, but 
to the world at large. Something is there in 
the quality of their lives which enriches human 
history, and makes stronger our faith in human 
nature itself. Such was Queen Victoria.” 

Scarcely less impressive were the services in 
New York and other cities. In New York they 
were held in ull the Episcopalian churches, and 
were conducted by Bishop Potter and the lead¬ 
ing clergy of ull denominations. Trinity, Grace, 
and other churches were crowded. In Albany, 
services were conducted in the Cathedral by 
Bishop Doane, who in a fervid eulogy said: 

“There will be no mime of a Queen, there 
will be no nurneof a woman, as there has lieen no • 
name of Queen or woman, blazoned on the 
pages of history so illustrious us hers." Still 
other services are being held to-day, and in 
many of tho pulpit* Queen Victoria is the chief 
subject of sermons. 


SUNDAY AT WINDSOR. 


SERVICE IN SI. GEORGE'S CHAPEL- 


WINDSOR, Sandiy. 

The Royal Family and Household and the 
townspeople of Windsor attended service this 
morning in St. George’s Chapel. It was almost 
purely a gathering of relatives and neighbours, 
the townsfolk on tho western side of the screen, 
the King and Queen and their relatives and 
Household oca the other. To attempt to colour 
snob a sezme, which was impressive because of 
its (impurity and nafnrjatinns, would be a mis¬ 
take. After the military oeremonial* of the 
last two days the quio* service, with ita deli¬ 
rious music, must have been axestand refresh¬ 
ment for the mourners. Scarcely a dash of 
oolour lit up tho gloom of tho stalls. 
With ths exception of three or four 
scarlet uniforms, everyone was in black, 
the Queen sad Prinoeuses wearing heavy 
v eil* of crape. Tbs Emperor William 
was there, sad all the daughters of the late 
Queen except tbo Empress B re da ri ok. The 
Duchess of Coburg, tho Duchess of Connaught, 
the Duchess of Albany, and many of the 
Queen’s grandchildren ware also present. Those 
who read the, description of whs* posand on 
Saturday in the chapel Will not require to be 
told over again of the rich and noble sotting 
which the Chapel of the Knights of the Garter 
makes for snob an occasion. This morning tho 
candle* were burning on tho desks of tho 
singers, making points of gold against the 
white snxpliocs and tho mourning garments. 
From tho shadowy chair the rest of the building 
seemed to be in foil daylight above. 

The service was one of Stanford’s, and tho 
anthem was Dvorak’s ** O Jesu," the rendering 
of which I am certain that no one who was in 
Gt. George’s Chapel to-day wOI ever forgot. 
Better c.ioioe there could not have bean. It is 
a noble and consolatory thema, full of sweet¬ 
ness and tenderness, the most lovely of sleeping 
songs. I wish it were possible to describe 
the thrill which the final pulsation of 
the organ, under Sir Wnltir Parrott's 
touch, gave to the last dying notes of more 
than earthly sweetness that went whispering 
round the building. It was difficult to hear the 
sermon, which was preached by the Bishop of 
Oxford, owing to the echoes, to which he wo* 
evidently unused; bat in ths lessons and the 
special psalms there were many phrases that 
went h i me to the hearts of the congregation. 
How long, I wonder, will it be before English 
congregations g t accustomed to tho prayers- 
for the King, wliich wore used in his presence at 
Windsor this rcearning—“ Our most grariouE 
Sovereign, King Edward,” instead of •* Our 
most gracious Sovereign lady, Queen yio- 
torin." **0 Lord, save the King,” and the 
prayer for " thy servant Edward, our King, 
that under him we may be godly and quietly 
governed.” It all aemned strange enough this 
morning. __ 


The Bishop of Oxford, Chancellor of the 
Order of (ho Garter, preached “ a brief but im- 

S rosivo " sermon at St. George’s Chapel yoster- 
y. Hu said t'.iat all their thoughts were about 
the sar-:n great and gracious personality, of 
•whose S” years of life, had been spent in the 
character of sovereign of this great Empire. 
Never could they recollect a life of such long 
and unbroken devotion to duty a* Queen Vic¬ 
toria’s. and the reward Imd been the 
love of her people, which was more 
than mere expression of loyalty. The life 
of eighty-two years, with the fierce light that 
had beaten on it, was a blessing to the country. 
They thanked God for the true, fervent, and 
unpretentious piety of tho Queen, nnd tboy 
hoped the next, reign would also be one of 
bounteous harvest. During the last few weeks 
a great deal of sentiment had been uttered in 
regard to entrance into a new century, but the 
Victorian era could not have been what it was 
unless there had been work done before and 
lessons and warnings obtained. They thanked 
God for their late Sovereign, and they 
prayed to him in contemplation of what 
was to come in the new reign. They 
rejoiced that the King had railed himself 
after hi* illustrious ancestors. 

Tbo first Edward was tho creator of porim- 
vnenta, the defmor of jurisdiction, the Justinian 
King, the founder of the foreign policy of 
England; and now, after a lapse of more 
than six centuries they asked a sevenfold 
blessing on the seventh century under the seventh 
Edward. 


■n,. W. «n Mnupnabl, 

Funeral. P ora P Ceremony, the body'of 
Queen Victoria was borne 
through -the streets,of London, whence it was 
conveyed to Windsor for the solemn-service in 
St. George's Chapel. No such impressive 
pageant has been seen befoyo by any one non¬ 
living. Perhaps the most striking feature of it 
was the concentration of interest in ono sdhll 
space. Tho coffin on its gun-carriage with its 
gorgeous pall, surmounted by the conventional 
symbols of sovereignty, preceded by the Royal 
coadhi with thecreajnicoloured horses, was. imme¬ 
diately followed by tho King. On one side of 
Jus Majesty-Todo his only surviving brother* 
the I>nko of Connanght, an accomplished soldier 
and Commander of the Forces in Ireland. On his 


other sido was th« German Emperor, sitting bi« 

horse like a centaur,, and, looking like a man 
born to reign. The beautiful and gracious coun-, 
to nan oo of the Queen Consort, with her long 
black veil, could be seen through the window of. 
the first carriage. To the general publio the 
most interesting figure was Lord Roberts, and 1 
even the sadness of tho occasion was not enough, 
as it should have born, to restrain the onthu- 
-i ns in of the crowd when he first appeared. Tbo 
blue-jackets are always a thrilling sight to a 
country whose realm is the sea, and they showed 
their characteristic readmes* for all emergencies 
when they took the place of the restive horses^ 
in drawing the funeral carriage up Windsor Hill.’' 
To some sober minds tho whole performance- 
may have seemed too exclusively mill-, 
tary. We aro nob a military nation, 
and yet tho civilian clement wasj 

almost wholly lucking on Saturday. The, 
Qneen, though *ho took the utmoet interest in) 
her soldiers and sailors, waa not preoccupied 
with the Army and the Navy. Most of her 
time was devoted to affairs of State, which con-. > 
ccrued civilians, and with which civilians dealt..] 
Tlve statesmen, however, were amply repre¬ 
sented at St. George's, where tho members of 
the present nnd of the late Cabinet assembled as 
.a last token of reverence for their departed' 
Sovereign. There the sublime service of the 
English Church, the same for the just and the 
unjust, for monarch* and for beggar*, was read ( 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, first ip pre-. 
oodence among the un princely subjects of the,; 
King, and by the Bishop of Winchester, Prelate*, 
of the Order of the Garter. The Bishop of Ox-fy 
ford, who is Chancellor of thej. 
Order, preached in St. George'* yes-! 
terday, and, as became the historian;.' 
of the Plantagenete, recalled to Edward thej. 
Seventh the virtues of Edward tho^First. Notj 
the least remarkable part of Saturday’s spoc-j 
•aclo was the behaviour of the people. Thej 
dense masses who thronged the Royal route: 
nnd every space from which a view of it couldj 
bo had were orderly, reverent, patient, undj 
sympathetic. It was not merely the presence 
of death which awed and touched them. Such- 
a career of duty and self-sacrifice as tho late 
Queen’s hushes the voice of criticism into un- 
mixed sorrow. Hpr Majesty, as Mr. George, 
Meredith has so finely said, gave new meanings; 
to the name of Queen. 

And now that the great Queen has passed 
for ever into history, what are the lessons of her, 
reign ? It is not without significance that she 
come to the throne during the progress of a 
Colonial rebellion. The Whig Government of 
Lord Melbourne hesitated and vacillated in 
their dealings with Canada. Lord John Russell, 
then Colonial Secretary, proposed to suspend 
the Canadian Constitution, such as it was, nnd 
the Ipss of Canada to the Empire seemed 
imminent. Fortunately, Ministers had the 
good sense to dispatch a Liberal 
Governor, Lord Durham, who took with 
■him a Liberal secretary, Mr. Charles 
Buller. Lord Durham and Mr. Buffer saved 
the Colony by a policy of conciliation, and by 
consulting the wishes of all the Colonist®, French 
as well as English, those who were rebels because 
they had grievances besides those who were 
loyal because they had none. The Queen’s 
reign, from its peaceful and auspicious com¬ 
mencement to the gloom and uncertainty in 1 
which it closed, was marked by nothing 
more signally than by the emanci¬ 
pation of the Colonies. The clearheaded, 
farsighted,' and profoundly sagacious men. 
who composed the Manchester School, 
and who had a far larger share of power than 
of office, were the real founders of the British 
Empire as a self-governing community. India 
stands apart. But tho reason why Australia,' 
New Zealand, and Canada aro so enthusiastic¬ 
ally loyal to-day is that they are ruled by the 
majority of their inhabitants, and are, as the 
Canadian Premier says, practically independent 
nations. The lesson of the American War had 
been burnt into the minds of British states¬ 
men, and they were determined not 
to repeat the mistake of Lord North. 
They avoided it, they followed the 
gospel of the “ inspired bagman,” as fools called 
Cobden, and they saved the Empire. Despite 
the brilliant achievements of British soldiers in 
every quarter of the globe, the reign of the 
Queen was glorious in peace rather than in 
war. From 1854 to 1856 we were at wur with 
Russia, not, an some have said, on behalf of 
Turkey, but to preserve the balance of power, 
to prevent a single despot from lording it over- 
Europe. The reasons for opposing tho ambition 
of the Emperor Nicholas were plausible, 
we had in Franco a natural ally, aud 
the policy sq, far succeeded that Russia was 
brought to terms. It was not the war of a partv, 
but of a coalition, and it was unquestionably 
popular. Yet more than forty years after the 
Treaty of Paris Lord Salisbury, with more truth 
than taste, described tho action of "Lord 
Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston as “ putting our 
money on the wrong horse.” It is 

terrible to think of the valuable lives 
that were lost, nnd tho avoidable sufferings 
that were inflicted by this misguided 


speculation. Hardly was the ink dry on tho 
Treaty of Paris when Lord Palmerston waged 
an unjust and scandalous war against China. 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden lost their seats Imv 
cause they joined Mr. Gladstone in opposing 
him. That war was pure loss. We aro now rightly 
ashamed to force opium upon tlio Chinese, and 
the horrors which have lately occurred in China 
are tho direct result of European intervention. 
If wo turn from the wars of the reign te its' 

I ter • 


peaceful triumphs, we see no ground for repent-? 
anco or regret. Not oven Lord Salisbury 
would say that- in adopting Free Trade or in 
extending the Franchise, or in making’educa¬ 
tion universal, or in extending Municipal in¬ 
stitutions from towns to counties and villages.: 
we had "put our money on tho wrong horse.’’ 1 
Sir Robert Peel, tho most illustrious 
convert of the Manchester School, 
had staunch allies in the Queen 
and tho Prince Consort. The Queen took the 
deepest interest iu tho Great Exhibition of ! 
1851, wliich the Prince planned, and in all efforts! 
for the social amelioration of her subjects. There 
ure lessons also to bo learned from tho private' 
life of the Queen. Bishop Satterlee, who! 
preached yesterday at Washington to the Pre¬ 
sident of the United States, his Cabinet, the 
Justices of the Supremo Court, and tho British; 
Ambassador with his Embassy, said, with 
genuine eloquence, “There are some 
characters so pure, so true, so unselfish in; 
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their unaffected simplicity, that they belong 
not only to their own country, but to the world 
% at large.” In an age of ostentatious luxury and 
jvulgar display Queen Victoria was always 
•.< simple, dignified, and gTeat. The one 

I drawback to her absorption it public 
business was that it withdrew her from 
» world, und so prevented her from, 

setting to society at largo tho example which 
no one els® could set so well. When the Queen 
cam® to th® Throue, tho worship of tho Golden 
Calf had not been openly established in London. 
Th® best society, using both words in their 
proper sense, was open to intellect without 
money. It was closed to money without intel¬ 
lect. Nobody worth considering took th® slight¬ 
est interest in a man because he was rich, and 
an exhibition of riches was generally regarded 
os vulgar. We have changed all that, and we 
uro none the better for it. Nor is the evil 
merely social. If it wore, it would bo compara¬ 
tively harmless. Quiet, sensible people cull go 
their own wav, remembering the dictum of a 
philosopher, who was also a man of the world, 
that more money is spent upon making ikC 
owners ridiculous than upon any other object, 
great or small. But tho inordinate greed fon 
wealth has spread from.social to .political life., 
and has landed us in disaster as well as dis¬ 
grace. No sana person, whatever ha may 
think about the justice or necessity of 
the South African war, can believe that it 
would have occurred if tho Transvaal did not 
contain goldfields of incomparable value. With¬ 
out the " Kaffir Circus " there would have been 
no difficulty in keeping honourable peace with 
the South African Republic. Th® Stock Ex¬ 
change is a very useful institution, 
hut it should have nothing to do 
with polities, and statesmen should have nothing 
to do oath it. They had nothing To do with 
it in 1837. That they have so much to do 
with it now is, to quoto th® Prime Minister’s 
words in another connection, “ the cause of all 
our woes.” 


Perhaps the expression, ‘‘golden link of the 
Crown," has never Imd a more significant illub- 
■tratiou than in India’s mourning, last Saturday, 
for tho Queen. Mohammedan and Hindu—and 
the castes of Hinduism, differing from each 
other aa sharply and profoundly os they all 
differ from Mohammcdans-^-were then united, 
ax children of their dead "Mother,” in lament¬ 
ing her loss. For tho first time in tho history 
of British India the entire population, from tho 
Himalayas to the Indian Ocean, has, by a spon¬ 
taneous, simultaneous aot, given expression to 
its affection for an English Sovereign, and its 
loyalty to the power which the Sovereign sym¬ 
bolises. Last Saturday’s manifestation of affec¬ 
tionate regard for tho dead Queen will have don® 
more than a hundred' Viceregal tours to 
strengthen and perpetuate among the many 
iraccs of India the sentiment of common citizen¬ 
ship. Except Victoria's, the name of no Eng¬ 
lish Sovereign had been known to the Indian 
people since the days of Clive. The great Com- 
; pauy they did know; but not the Georges, nor 
William the Fourth. Modern India—that is, 
India since 1857—is the work of administrator 
■ -acting under the lat® Queen’s authority. During 
their visits to India, the Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, • aud next the Prince of "Wales, 
(were universally welcomed, not only aa 
jth® Queen’s sons, but also, in an inti- 
inukto sense, as her envoys to a country and 
(people in wham she felt the deepest interest. 
And so it happened that for the first time 
tlie name of tho English Sovereign became a 
household word in every village. In our tele¬ 
grams from Calcutta and Bombay we read of 
streets “deserted” because the “natives are 
•mourning in their houses,” nnd of people pray¬ 
ing before the Queen's statu® in th® Western 
Presidency. All this is characteristically 
Eastern. We may her® point out that praying 
'before th® Queen's statue is ah act of a hind 
!of which India affords some few ©xjunples. The 
lact necessarily implies grutitudoas well os 
affection. The “poojah,” or worship, at the 
ftomb of General John Jacob is still the'natives’ 
way of reverencing th® memory of the fine 
soldier, and still finer administrator, who first 
gave their unruly Sindian land peace and pro¬ 
sperity. And this, too, we make no doubt, 
.is tho motive underlying the manifestation of 
sorrow by the people of Egypt. For it is to 
the Queen’s Ministers that they owe their re¬ 
lease from oppression, their present gTeat. pro¬ 
sperity, their unbought justice, and a freer 
career for talent than hud ever fallen to their 
; dot. 


To-day King Kdwnnl VII. may 
»iud io truth to begin his 
reign. Hitherto he has been 
occupied in th® filial and ceremonial duties con¬ 
nected with tho funeral of tho good Queen, his 
mother. Mournful as they were, and heavily 
n* they must havo weighed upon his spirit, the 
King has by common consent bora® himself in 
i manner worthy of his lofty position and of his 
reputation a* a man of sincere dignity and per¬ 
fect discretion. The few words that b® has 
ipoken in public havo appealed not only to the 
neorts but to th® minds of his people. He has 
known bow to combine the piety of a son with a 
high sense of what wan duo not merely to him¬ 
self, hut to tho people over whom he baa been 
railed to rule, and no man reading his speeches 
fairly can fail to perceive that tho King, wiser • 
in this respect than some of hi# subjects, appre¬ 
ciates to the fall both tho far-reaching influence 
that his throno enables him to wield and 
tho judicious limitations that hedge it 
wound. These limitations are not 
|to bo found in tho statute-books; it would 
pass tho wit of man to defino or to catalogue 
them, but they arc part and parcel of the un¬ 
written covenant that a King makes with his 
people whuu ho come® into his inheritance. 
,An Act of Parliament may be annulled or 
amended, though tho Commons nnd th® Lords 
liar® passed it, and the Sovereign himself has 
willed it; but tho Constitution itself, anomalous 
nnd elusive and variable as it may be, is yet, 
ns between Sovereign and subjects, a sacred 
pledge on which the welfare and tho happiness 
^of both parties depend. They also, if wo may 
|borrow from tho languago of tho Articles of the 
Church of England, are to b® held accursed 
which presume to say that the King eon by 
Inis own mor® volition enlarge bin political func¬ 
tions and play in tho matter of government a 
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part from which th® wisdom of generations has 
excluded him. 

These remarks are made,with all loyalty us 
well as with a deep sens® of responsibility. 
From mor® than one quarter havo come ominous 
words pointing to a determination to wrest the 
compact between the King and hi* people 
away from tho understanding which has during 
th® last two reigns como to bo looked upon as 
having absolutely binding authority. Tho 
King himself has said no such word, nor has 
any such thought, we make bold to believe, 
entered his head; but Mr. Balfour, in the 
House of Commons, has spoken lightly of the 
increasing power of the Crown, and members 
approved what he said without thinking what 
the words implied. Some of Mr. Balfour’s 
satellites in tho Press havo not been slow to 
follow tho lead so given, and henco there has 
arisen a vague idea that the Government may 
contemplate giving some striking proof of the 
light value thut they attach to those conditions 
by virtu® of which the Royal power 
in this realm has its existence. It 
is proper thut we should without delay 

record our protest against such language 
and such tendencies. No disloyalty can be more 
detestable than that which should urge a 
monarch to stray outside the lines marked out 
for him by a tradition consecrated by the ex¬ 
ample of the, Queen who has been laid to rest. 
There were “•King's friends” in the reign of 
George HI. whose actions made the Royal pre¬ 
rogative hateful. No doubt they were firmly 
convinced that their intrigues and their con- 
trivings, their slavish cringing, amd their turbu¬ 
lent arrogance, were not merely justified but 
wore absolutely required by the necessities of 
the King's Government, but the foot remains 
that they gave a shock to the Royal power from 
which it was still trembling when tho late Queen 
ascended the throne. Her wisdom, coupled with 
the love that she bore her people; her unfailing 
instinct under all conditions for what was right 
and judicions; her strong aversion from any¬ 
thing that in her own conduct might 
savour of partisanship, and, not least, 
her womanly tact, at length redressed the ba- 
luflfe. As a consequence hers will assuredly 
be cited as the reign in which the relations 
between Monarch and people were the happiest 
of which liisbory bears record. Can any mad¬ 
ness b® greater than to attempt to disturb 
these relations, and to set np in their place 
antiquated doctrines of personal government- 
which havo borne a sufficient fruit of misery 
and discord in tho past? 

King Edward VH. has not been a- recluse. 
H© knows the desires and feelings of his people 
as well as any man living, for from his eurliest 
youth he has lived amongst them a.? one of 
themselves* not stinting nimself of the hard 
work that fell to his lot, but finding time 
to play his part in tho free and generous life 
of ordinary English gentlemen. No good 
cause has lacked his support. Whenever’ he 
has had to speak in public his speeches havo 
been marked by a curious felicity of senti¬ 
ment and expre ssion that has marked him out 
as one of the best speakers of the day on mat ters 
of literary, dramatic, or general social interest. 
His home and his surroundings havo been those 
of an English country gentleman delighting in 
sport and activity, and delighting, too, in the 
good workhe was able to do with his neighbours 
on behalf of his dependants. To that home a 
special charm has been added by the beautiful 
and gracious lady, his consort. No man, in 
short, is moro justly popular with all classes 
of his subjects. Such a King, it is 
clear, has within the lines marked 
out for him by the late Queen a noble prospect- 
of work and influence. Society obeys him and 
moulds itself upon his example. Without a 
spoken word he can chock pernicious tenden¬ 
cies; his example can do more to reform 
manners than the sermons of countless 
preachers. In politics, too, he has his 
part to play as tho wise nnd mode- 
rat* counsellor of the Ministries that 
come and 1 go. His experience of affairs 
and his knowledge of men and things are at the 
disposal of those who hold office under kirn, 
and his sagacity may often moderate the out¬ 
bursts of international jealousy and ill-feeling. 
Those foolish and misguided men who may have 
reckoned on advancing themselves by making 
tho King a partisan must feel that their silly 
schemes are doomed to failure. The King knows 
far better than they how to play his part and 
confirm his claim upon the loyal affection of his 
people._ 
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Amid tho most striking manifestations of 
profound national grief and reverence the re¬ 
mains of the Good and Greet Queen Victoria 
were borne to rest at Windsor on Saturday. 
No event of our timo nnd few in history will 
compare for stately dignity and the outpour¬ 
ing of a people's lovo with the magnificent 
solemn pageantry of this Royal funeral. The 
might and majesty of England’s naval power 
attended the removal of the body from Cowes 
to Gospcrt on Friday, and on Saturday tho 
military forces gave martini splendour to the 
funeral proceseiou, while tho tribute of multi- 
tudinous sorrowing crowds was deeply impres¬ 
sive. 


Nothing could hare boon more fitting than 
that the way to the Royal tomb at Windsor 
should be through London, the heart of the 
Empire, so that the people illicit do homage 
And hid farewell to their revered Queen. B iel- 


n«» was universally suspended, and the drawn 

blinds of the house® were mutely eloquent, of 
the occasion. From early morning huge 
mosses of people all decently habited in black, 
poured forth from ever)' quarter of tho metro¬ 
polis to lino the route from Vic¬ 
toria Station to Paddington. It was 
a supremely reverent, orderly crowd. 
There was no hustling or porting for places, 
though so dense was tho gathering that 
enormous throngs in the background Uad no 
chance of seeing anything of the precession. 
Yet it seemed to bo satisfaction enough for 
them—many women with weeping eyes—to 
be dose to the spot where their dead Queen 
was carried past, while they could sec uoth.ng 
,ure the dancing plumes of the mounted 
troops in tho procession, and hear the dis¬ 
tant strains of sad fuueral music. 

It was a typical grey winter day, rather 
inclined to be misty in the morning, and an 
the wholo well suited to the funereal sur¬ 
roundings, as the early mists rolled away, 
leaving tho sun unablo to gain tho mastery 
over the pall of leadcn-hued clouds that 
shrouded the sky. The special train bearing 
the Royal coffin and chief mourner* from Gos¬ 
port arrived at Victoria in good timo, ond 
without a hitch the funeral procession was got 
in order for the solemn march to Fadding- 
ton. The head of the procession, which was 
nearly two miles in length, extended alone 
Buckingham Palace-road, through tho Mull 
and into Piccadilly, and, ut a given 
signal, it moved onwards. The moving 
pageant was a grand spectacle, illustrative of 
the' pomp and panoply of power, being repre¬ 
sentative of all branches of the British Ann) 
and Navy, and in it figured five European 
monarchs, besides Princes and Princesses 
and other Royal personages innumerable. 


Through the vast, silent multitude, with 
heads reverently uncovered, the Royal re¬ 
mains were borne on a gun-carriage, drawn by 
eight cream-coloured ponies. Tho coffin was 
covered with a splendid white silk pall, aud 
on this there were those symbols of regal 
dignity—the ckiwn, sceptre, and orb. As 
chief mourner, the King rode behind the gun- 
carriage, with the German Emperor on his 
right and the Duke of Connaught on his left. 
The devotion of the crowd as the bier passed 
along was a touching eight. The dull boom 
of the minute-gun smote upon tho car, and 
bells were tolling mournfully all the time. 

There was some delay, so tedious was the 
journey to Paddington, in the dispatch 
thence of the Royal mourning train with the 
coffin to Windsor, which was not reached till 
two o’clock. At Windsor there was an awkward 
mishap, which for the moment caused some 
anxiety. The horses attached to tho gun- 
carriage with the coffin refused to move, and 
one of them plunged und fell to the ground. 
Here, once more, the Handy-man asserted 
him self. The Bluejackets forming the naval 
guard of honour were equal to the occasion, 
and drew the gun carriage through Windsor, 
in place of the horses. It, was, indeed, a 
drainatio episode in the proceedings of a 
memorable day. 

Windsor itself was crowded with mourning 
spectators, drawn from far and wide. The 
funeral cortege to St. George's Chapel wa-. 
formed in tho same ordor as in London, with 
the addition/of a number of representatives 
of Foreign States. Beneath the shadow of 
Windsor Castle the coffin was taken into the 
centre of the choir of the Chapel of St. George, 
and, surrounded by Royal and distinguished 
mourners, the first port of tho Burial Service 
was concluded. So ended what may be called 
the public ceremonies of the State funeral. 

Afterwards the coffin was taken to the 
Albert Memorial Chapel, a place of many 
sacred memories. Here it is to remain till to- 
flay, when, quite privately, it will be removed 
to bo laid in the mausoleum at Frogmorc, in 
the vacant tomb reserved these many years 
alongside that in which repos® the remains of 
tho Queen's Consort. 


LEAVING GOSPORT. 

DEPARTURE OF THE ROYAL 
REMAINS FOR LONDON. 

The Navy’s Final Farewell 
to its Queen. 


Our special representative at Portsmouth. 
Airing on Saturday, says; — 

Portsmouth and Southron were very oariy 
astir tins morning. Long before tho dawn 
cabs began to rumblo tnrough tho street* 
bearing to tho pontoon those whore sad duty 
w* to tolsc them to th® last act of tho dr.mu. 
so far ax tli® Navy is concerned. In the bar 
hour, spangled with lights, lay the Royal 
yachts, th® Victoria aud Albert in the stream 
tho Hohensolleni alongside tho railway jetty 
Each of the two monarchs who had slept thn- 
historic night on the water* of PortMuoutl 
ilurbour was in bis own yacht. Early as wa - 
th® hour, however, there were rigus that 
everyone wax astir aboard the Royal vessels. 
The Victoria nnd Albert was all built in with 
awnings again.it the rain, which had fallen in 
the night, and though holding off ut thi 
early hoar was exported again every niouicut. 
Away beyond the Victoria nnd Albert la' 
Clarenoe Yard, tho Alberta with her sad bur'- 
deu alongside tho covered landing-stage. It 
had been my intention to gp across the yard 
to Clarence Ynrd, Gosport, but having first 
ooin® to view tho lauding place from the dock 
yard I decided to »Uy where I was. A big 
telescope was At my disposal on board u 
friendly warship. One glance told me that 
from where 1 stood infinitely more was to b< 
seen. Tho little space reserved for the privi¬ 
leged oulooken. in Clarence Yard was ulrred' 
very full. Iuiiidc the station could not indeed 
b® seen, but wlrnt wax to tako place inud- 
the station would bo merely a small replica 
of greater happening lQ London. 


Viewed from tho Harbour. 

From th® harbour something mor® than a 
few stnull details wus to bo visible —a unique 
picture in panorama before me, the falling i t 
tJi L > curtains of tho Navy’s final farewell t d 
its Queen. In th® field of the great tdesoepo 
these things happening some quarter of a 
mil® away stood out clear—« scries of silent 
living pictures of the most dramatic intensity. 
These I will sot down as they passed before inv 
eyes, incident by incident, every single scene 
of tho final act First Clarence Yard 

_the AlbOTta all desolate, under tho 

great awning of which I wrote yesterday 
all that was left of England’s Queen. Her.- 
and there around tho coffin a guardian figure 
still and motionless. On tho landing-ntagv, 
also motionless, other figures, heedless of the 
rain now falling. Behind them a crowd, mov¬ 
ing faces, spectators and the liko—a blemish 
on the picture of stillness. Beyond the 
Alberta, ghostly in tho dim unkindly dawn, 
the pick of boats of the fleet. waiting. A 
quarter of am hour later I looked again. The 
spectators bad moved a little, but all els® 
was a* it had been before, still and waiting 
in tho rain. Then at a quarter past eignt 
there was a faint stir on board tho Royal 
yacht. The King was on deck. Through the 
opening in tho awning 1 saw a row of officer 
in full dress, each with hia gloved 
right hand at tho salute. Behind 
them stood the boa? swum blowing b»* 
whistle— though the sound of the piping was 
dumb. Below at tho foot of tho covered-m 
accommodation ladder was the Royal pinnace, 
Admiral Fullerton in the stern sheets. Hr 
white-gloved hand went up to tho salute. 
Then he was handing on board a lady heavily 
veiled in crape. The next moment tho scene 
was repeated. Then eamo the King, dressed 
in a dark military uniform and a black 
cocked hat, in which wliite plumes fluttered 
very slowly. Below tho plumes a face as white 
and very sot. It was not. tho King that one 
boos in photographs* it was not even the King 
as one has seen him recently day by day, with 
the curious eyes of the world upon him. 

A Sad Picture. 

This was the real King, th® King all 
unaware that any man could see him. In ten* ly 
melancholy, intensely sad, was this picture. 
And thou it cam® to me that it was sacrilege 
thus to gaze, and I turned away tho glass and 
looked no more. As the King left the yacht 
th® Royal Standard came down from her main, 
while a sailor ran a smaller standard up in the 
pinnace's bow, and so the pinnace -.-teamed on 
down tho harbour till she had rounded the 
jetty. Then upwards again inside tho little 
harbour, when the Royal group disembarked. 
Here, too, the picture showed every lineament 
of the King, his face still set, and still sad, 
but it was not the same face that had gazed on 
a few minutes before. Then it was the man. 
Now it was tho King bearing himself in the 
eyes of his people. 

A little later there came another 
barge, tho yellow* and blue Imperial 
Standard of Germany - n her bow. 
She bore the Kaiser from the Hohen- 
soHem. Swiftly now sped the last act of the 
great drama of England’s woe. in the 
rapidly falling rain. Dark figures mov.-d the 
coffin under tho awning, from somewhere 
very faintly came tho sound of funeral music, 
half drowned in the noise of the raindrops 
falling. Tney were moving it. Across the 
gangway they tore It, and as they did so 
down for the last time cam® tho half-trust 
standard of the Alberta. And with tho 
falling of tho standard and tho soft sound of 
distant musio time the suddon roar of a 
minnto-gun. Crash, crash, came tho voice of 
tho guns, this ship and that joining in the 
chores. Over the station aud the yacht, over 
all the scene of tho fuueral of the soldier's 
daughter drifted tho smoke sell. Dimly 
through it passed a clergyman, then the 
coffin carried by sailors—a bare coffin 
unadorned. Behind tho coffin came officers 
carrying tho Royal Crown and other insignia, 
then th® King, tho Kaiser, and others ; behind 
again, th.i Queen and other Royal ladio® hid¬ 
den almost beneath umbrellas. There was 
the roll of muffled drums, and a louder wail 
of music. Then once more tho guns roared 
out. And tho smoke hid eveiything. From 
the St. George up harbour, from the Victory 
lower down, the guns boomed, and from far¬ 
away Spit head guns in the great fleet boomed 
out an answer. So for ever passed Victoria 
fiom the homo of her fleet. 


AT CLARENCE YARD. 


Petty Officers Carry the Coffin 
to the Train. 

Outside of tho gates of the .Clarence Yarel 
a large number of persons, ptcffiibly uiiao- 
quainted with the place, wor® assembled «■ 
early as seven o’clock, but admission wa- 
only by ticket, and th® Admiralty was very 
jealous to whom a ticket was given. With 
th® exception of the naval and military au¬ 
thorities and tho members of tho Press, no 
nno was present when the Queen’s remains 
were entrained. Tho King and Queen on 
their arrival were received by the A.D.C.’x 
an<l guard of honour, who had watched 
by tho bier during tho night, and by 
th® four clergymen whose duty it would 
be to perform a brief service over tho 
illustrious dead. Ten petty officers from 
tho Victoria und Albert had boon told 
off to bear the Royal coffin to the train iu 
Vailing, and whilst they were standing in 
readiness the Rev. C. G. Long, vioar of Port- 
Wv and hou. chaplain to her late Majesty, 
read a short prayer in the presence of the 
illustrious nouram. In th® brief pray.-r the 
Rev. Mr. Lang commended th® Queen’s body 
to tli® Divine protection. At a quarter to 
nino the landing of th® coffin began. Th® 
guard of honour first presented and then 
Hood with arms revered, aud th®! bands of 
t'.n Port Admiral and the Royal Marines 
p’.xyod Coopin'* Funeral March. The Ji-unor 
riom t o Alberta to the Rival 8uKx>n carriage 
'••ax probably not more thau fifty juris, anti 
♦h® whole dWa»e* wax urvored with crimson 




























cloth. NuYal officer* up m either »id«v 

Tkf coffin *s« lifted from tho >-hould©ri of the 
pet»y officer* by the naval officers in waiting 
and was by them deposited in the saloon 
carriage, converted mto a Cbapollo Aid ante 
for the occasion, Four other saloon carriage? 
made up the whole train. 

At five minutes to nino the train steamed 
out of the station, the minute guns still firing 
and the bands still playing. The rain steudily 
increased in volume, and so when the train 
passed the open space near the Gosport Hail 
way Station the gem-rid public hod already 
dispersed. The train wu* drawn from Gosport 
to IJavant hy a Sotitb-W.-stern engine, but ut 
Havant a London and Urighton locomotive 
Was attached. 


IN LONDON. 


ARRIVAL AT VICTORIA. 


% The Last Drive Through the 
Imperial City Begins. 

Victoria Station at ten o'clock on Saturday 
laomihg show, d u remarkable ahacnoe of out¬ 
ward conventional signs of mourning which 
aro generally associated with death. On the 
eortrary, tlio severest simplicity was the not.- 
of tho whole proceedings. Quietly and with 
dignity Queen Victoria was borne to the 
capital of her Empire for tho last time, and tin; 
hundreds of thousands of h«r subject* who 
stood in tho cold of a winter’s <iay to hid her a 
la*t farewell saw nothing which was net con¬ 
sonant with the feeling that the head of cur 
Stntc has passed away in the fulness of years 
from an enrtldy to a heavenly crown. The 
reverent grief of us nil is tempered by this 
thought, und it seemed to pervade all that 
was dene on Saturday when tho funeral tiaiu 
camn up to London. 

_ Victoria fjtntiou is not beautiful, but on 
Saturday it was as clean as brush and broom 
could make it. The contra! arrival-platform 
was covered with purple cloth, and on the 
pillars which bear up tho roof of . the station 
simple wreaths of laurel were hung—one on 
each. In the centre of the platform Mr. 
James Petrie, tho building superintoodant of 
ihe line, had put up a beautiful little pavilion, 
the details of which were earned out by 
Messrs. Maple. Tho hangings were of purple 
and white in alternate widths. InVido, the 
walls were decorated with tapestries, whilst 
antique Persian carpets covered the lloor. 
Bomo aloft on bronzes were softly-glo'ung 
electric lamps, and an electric heating-stove 
gave warmth. Narcissus and jonquils, first 
neralds of Spring, were heaped iu clusters on 
tho tables of buhl and marquoterio, and a bust 
of the late Queen occupied the place of honour 
opposite tho entrance. 

Officers of State Arrive. 

Up to ton o’clock suburban trains wore pour¬ 
ing their thousands of passengers into the busy 
streets, where the winter sun was gaining tho 
mastery of tho light grey clouds. Ontsidc 
one could catch a glimpse of the scarlet cloaks 
of tho Life Guards, who sat waiting in the 
station-yard, but » moving masses of people 
who slowly filed off the platforms showed no 
trace of colour. Soon began to arrive the first 
of those whose duty it was, as Officers of State, 
to regulate the detail* of the mournful 
pag'-aut. The Duke of Norfolk, carrying the 
Earl Marshal's Staff of Office, was early on 
tho scene, directing and controlling. After 
his Grace came the Duke of Portland, who, as 
Master of the Horse, had scarcely less im¬ 
portant. duties to perform, as it is his Depart¬ 
ment of the Royal Household that has to 
make all the arrangements for their Majesties’ 
travelling. Lord Clarendon, the Lord Cham- 
berlain, and Lord Pembroko, tho Lord 
Steward, with their wands of office, were 
there waiting for the arrivals at the station. 
Tho Duke of Buccleuch. the Earl of Walde- 
grave, and Lord Belper were the Gold Sticks- 
in-Wnitmg, and the Comptroller, the vico- 
Chamberlain, and the Trot.surer of the House¬ 
hold completed the tele of Court officers on 
duty. 

Soon the tramp of armed men was heard, 
and there came 300 bluejackets from the 
Cambridge at Devouport, under the com¬ 
mand of Lieutenant Aubrey Smith. In 
voiid column they marched down the plat¬ 
form, hard, weatherbeaten men, who an¬ 
swered to the words if command with the pre¬ 
cision of a machine. They formed the Naval 
Guard at the station. The Military Guard 
of Honour was 1 made up of the first and 
eighth companies of the Coldstream Guards, 
under the command of Captain Feilden, Lieu¬ 
tenant G.'Lune, and Second-Lieutenant J.H. 
Phillips, who aimed the King's Colour, 
heavily draped in, crape. Officers and men 
wore greatcoats, and there was, therefore, 
nothing to relievo the sombre tone of the 
scene. The dash of colour that did come was 
furnished by the bearer party, drawn from the 
four regiment* of Foot Guards, the Life 
Guards, and tho Royal Horse Guards. The 
civilian element w<us represented by two al¬ 
dermen and eight councillors of the City ol 
Westminster, of which the Earl Marshal is 
Mayor, and who attended at his desire. 

Scene on the Platform. 

Then carriages began to drive into the sta¬ 
tion, hearing the representatives of other 
nations, and soon tho space in front of the 
arrival platform was a glittering mass of uni¬ 
forms and plumed helmet*. The prevailing 
tono was a light groy, but some of the arri¬ 
vals wore uniforms which were splendid and 
magnificent to the eye. The Grand Duke 
Michael wore a Hussar uniform of Frenob erey, 
edged with sable fur. Tho King of Greece wore 
a uniform of light blue, with overcoat to 
match, edged with scarlet piping, and a small 
shako with a blue plume. Tho Crown Prince 
of Austria wore a light bluo uniform, with 
crimson facings. Tr.o Duke of Aosta was simi¬ 
larly attired. The tall figure of tho King of 
Portugal was clud in a long grey overcoat, 
under which could bo seen the deep blue of 
tho Garter. Prince Henry of Prussia, the 
German Crown Prince, tho Duke of Sparta, 
tiic Crown Prince of Donmark, the Crown 
Prince of Runman in, the Crown Prince of 
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Norway and Sweden, the Crown Prince of 
Siam, the Grand Duke of Hosse, tho Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg, Princo A mu If of Bavaria, and 
many others went to make up tho Brilliant 
gathering of Royal peraonagr*. Karl Roberta 
and tho Headquarters Staff had by this time 
arrived—tho Commander-In-Chief looking 
every- inch a soldier, a* ho sat alert and erect 
on lii» charger. Soon after tho gun carriage 
—plain and simple, yet eminently ‘ fitted 
to bo tho tier of the great Queen—cumc 
drawn by the well-known cmam Hanoverians, 
with their gorgeous harhess and trappings, 
now heavily charged with purple ribbon. The 
State carriages for tho Queen and Princess**, 
were drawn by four horses, nnd their hame** 
wan tied with bows of maroon ribbon. 

Coming of the Funeral Train. 

All was now ready for tho reception. At 
twelve minutes to eleven the pilot engine 
steamed into tho station, and ten minutes 
afterwords—two minutes before it was due— 
the Royal train itself draw up at tho plntform. 
Exactly what wont on it was iinpoa ible to see 
from tho place where the representatives of 
the Press were placed, owing to tho number 
of those who lilies! tho intervening space. But 
it, appears that, the King and tho German 
Emperor exchanged greetings with tho other 
Royal Personage* present, whilst the Queen, 
the Priuceesco, and the I.adios of their Suite 
remained in thair saloon. After waiting a few 
tnomeuts, the bearer party from the lious.li ],J 
Brigade was summoned, and the doors of the 
funeral saloon were opened. The Lord Cham¬ 
berlain and Lord Steward entered, and 
brought out the pall which covered tho coffin, 
snd on which reposed tho Crown, Sceptre, and 
Orb of tho late Queen. Then tho stalwart 
Guardsmen entered the saloon, and returned 
raring with reverent care the casket which 
earned the remains of our beloved Rovereimi 
A deep hush fell over the scene, broken only 
by tho chomping of a bit, or the striking of » 
horse’s hoof on the ground. The King, th. 
Gerpian Emperor, and afi others stood niution- 
Irea with their hands to their foreheads us th. 
?offin w«s borne to the gun-carriage, Just at 
this moment a brilliant beam of sunlight burst 
through the roof of the statiou. The coffin 
was placed on the gun-carriage, afad t hen-Lor.: 
Pembroke and Lord Clarendon ocvered it with 
the beautiful white silk pall, and all was rendv 
for the last sad journey through London'. 
Then there via the mounting of hones, and 
the ranging of the procession. The King cabled 
the Earl Marshal, and immediately after th. 
Duke of Norfolk took up his position at the 
head of the procession, gave the word to 
march, and the funeral cortege moved off. 
The Queen and tho Royal Princesses, ail 
heavily veiled, followed the mounted mourners 
in their carriages. 

Sir Arthur Otway, the deputy chairman, 
aud seven directors of the Brighton line were 
present. On the Royal train there travelled 
Mr. Forbes (General Manager), Mr. D. Green¬ 
wood (superintendent), Mr. Billinton (loco¬ 
motive superintendent), and other officers 
of the line. The station arrangement' 
were in charge of Mr. George Wright. 
Tho railway officials who travelled in 
tho train stated that the scrr.oo 
along its route wore very remarkable. People, 
especially as London was neared, were 
gathered in crowds along the line, and they 
greeted the train with respectful sympathy. 
Even the labourers working in the fields stood 
with bared heads as the train went past. 


OUTSIDE THE STATION. 


Mourners from Every Royal 
House of Europe. 


London has never been so silent as on Satur¬ 
day when the Queen made her last sad 
progress tlirough its Rtreets. It might have 
been, and in a aense it was, a City of the 
Dead. For in death, as in life, the Queen 
dominated the hearts of her people, and drew 
them to her in a last net of devotion. It was 
an not, too, which called for some sacrifice of 
convenience and the exercise of vast patience. 
But there is no crowd so meek and long-suffer¬ 
ing as a London crowd when tho occasion de¬ 
mands a display of those virtues. Aud there 
was need for them on Saturday morning. The 
people who assembled outside and uround Vic¬ 
toria Station were tho first to witness the 
entry of the dead Queen into the streets of tho 
Capital. In order to gain that privilege—pn 
historic one not to be lightly esteemed—they 
had to take up their positions many hours in 
advance. As early as five o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing men and women were passing' through 
the sleeping and silent city to their posi¬ 
tions. 


Arrival of Soldiers and Bluejackets 

Through tho cold, weary hours of waiting 
there was little to occupy the people 
except talk of the late Queen. ' And 
that was a topic sufficient to whilo away 
many long hours. Soon, however, troops 
began to arrive and w take up their 
positions, and then came those who were to 
share in the funeral procession. Fiedi con¬ 
tingents appeared every few minutes, blue: 
jackets, cavalrymen, engineers, gunners. 
Cloaked officers in parties of t wo and three 
made their way into the station, and then 
arrived almost a troop of gronus from the 
Royal stables, with horses for the use of th. 
illustrious visitors. It was now ten o’clock 
aud only one other hour of waking was befer* 
the silent multitude. It was an ho ir crowded 
with incident. Sir Edward Bradford (Chief 
Commissioner of Police) rode up and saw that 
(lie disposition of the policemen was accord¬ 
ing to his instructions, and that his arrange¬ 
ments were otherwise satisfactorily carried 
out. Next there was an opportunity for com¬ 
parison between two splendid bodies of 
mounted men. The 1st Life Guards and the 
1st Prussian Dragoons, who hnd been sent 
by tho Kaiser’s desire, clattered up from the 
west almost upon each other 1 * heels. “Littlo 
to choose between them,” was tho verdict, 
and it was justified by the equally magnifi¬ 
cent bearing of the men. Lord Roberts and 
Ilia Staff passed along the road, receiving a 
-ubdited but apparently irrepressible cheer 
from the men. The foreign attaches fol¬ 
lowed, and there was now a constant sucoos- 
sion af clo^d carriages, bearing mourners 


from every KoyaJ iJcure of Europe. 

A* the U*i of the** dut ng .i-lied peraoo- 
pa**ed into the station, there ■*» s 
pause of expectancy. Tee soldier* stood 
w.th indrawn breath, immovable and atlii *» 
f-iTven figure*. Th* denso crowd* behind 
them—itre< chirg far into tide afreets,’ 
whence not even the nodding plume of a 
l.openisr could b# accn-wcre actively lec* 
Hill It was an oppreamre quiataen, broken 
bnljr by tho neighing of a horse, whose rider 
• tut aud whispurod into iu ear, ss soldier* 
rio on sn am tiUMxuie. Iz roomed a* if tho 

ilence ooald not b« broken, that it might I a t 
lor ever without any wflful disturbance from 
iho multitude. Suddenly away <Jowp mhoutj 
the muldla of Bucauqpam Pal j.-o- rued, a 
Hussar M'.-med to project him.-clf from the 
ranks, so abrupt was his appearance. Ho 
galloped away toward* the l**Lor to receive 
i<ud transmit farther «a the message that tho 
funeral proceed on hud set out from Victoria 
Station. 

Th* aigna] was not long in ooming. At it 
was Hashed along the line from thn ttation, 
the mounted body-guard emerged, with tho 
ring of .ran hoof* on the hard atrect and th* 
clash of many sabres. 

Tho hecort of Moriftrcha. 

Very slowly and heavily the escort of 
monarch;. p.iv»d out of th* station and 
Wheeled into Buckingham Palsce-roud. Ba- 
«... thorn end the ipeeUton there was. 
Opart from the common grief, one bond of 
interest. Neither will ever wfiaua - such a 
,sight again. Wirrle the people gored upon a 
congregation of lung* and priocot, of soldier* 
and iUimiwb, such as has never before a*- 
RRmbusl in London, thaw " mighty ones of the 
earth <aw a nation, not given to etlurii@n*> 
or emotional i/m, put re-tmint to H o winds 
and giro unaffected display to it* feeling- It 
w not that there w.-w any lood-voic») de¬ 
monstration, the imprw-aivetnw* of tt:e peep o’s 
grief Liy in tl.eir ileuoo. Women wi tb wia hil 
wyea and men arith grey, sorrow-*tri<k-n faces, 
ivatcned tho procession as it slowly passed 
•wforo them. There **- no sound aave the 
faintest toothing euro of human vo'c*. a 
.murmured Miserere through the packed *i he*. 

The appearance of the King attracted tu> 
attention. His Majoety looked pale anu ear*- 
worn, and hi* feot re* wire set in an evident 
dort at selt-contraL Only once, when he 
turned and -poko to th* tvsi-er, w.->© rcxlo 
mmi'diaUiy behind him, did he show any sign 
>f ectotion. 

As tho procession pe.«sed eji towards Buck¬ 
ingham I'alaoc, tho scene that presented itaalf 
of gnat but totnorv gnedsur. 
the for-fi’rnf 


irough the I 


of dark-ctvakeo 


oldiert. and tho teomirg thousands of r. 

Qjeen Vic orm ■»» drawn, magnifioeut id 
« and waited uptu ny tCo -pli r.dour- of 
-he world. In epit* cf the dufereat surraund- 
ings taera was tomet cne irresittibiy suggo-- 
iv« of ttc f.iuetW o! some grand ofd Viking 
e’.icftsin iu thosceue ti-at «tro‘.c. cd before the 
>■* at thn pom. It wat not the same, bn- 
the same of power wat, th -ro. The 

exact counterpart of such a burial was 
ivitnr***d on t.ie So er.t on Friday liore. 
instead of tho mutinous sea, a- it 
'ometime* l* botweeo Cowe- nod Pun-.- 
ow-ntb, were only Udl, muauta'.fc bund¬ 
ing*, *o typical in Uiei* Tudor solidity of 
*ut>%tsntiality, crowded in every »in- 
.f J. i w|t ^ n 


with every balcony filled, and « 
eU fn perilous sninMes on roof-top-.. A., 
sad* were ' sred as the praco^ioii Hied >l' u/, 
‘ ing in tlie pereons of the foreign it- 
, with tl»e ; r Oniforms and orders, th* 
_. oucii of colour in tho wr.ulo Njr.-u.ri- 
picture. 

From afar off rare oould hear th* minute- 
guns Booming in Hyde Park, t » pacing net] 
tiuflnd hsHVily, each clsng coining witu a div 
linet shook on the nerves. Beotoovanhi stately 
' Funeral Marik '’ wsil'-d Miraugh the purjd*. 
-Irapraf street*, and the mourdul note* of 
CRopin’* nude foand an echo in every heart. 
Awl just *a the curthge passed out of «>gfat, 
the gentlest, refreaiung attower fell like a bene¬ 
diction from 11 .sivon ujwn the bead* of the 
|aeopI». ! _ , 


AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


Glimpses of the Procession. 

Searoeiy had doylight broken when tin. 
morning ughtaeora begun to aoaemllo uudei 


Iho shadow of Buckingham Palace and along 
the Mott. Tho King’* thru, not long home 
from Hong Kong, and wearing thsir white 


Senno* hrltnete, bad a comparatively coay 
task, however, in keeping the route. Vest 


r in keeping the route, 
as wore the proportions of the crowd and diffi¬ 
cult a» it ia at any time to control a areas uf 
paop!* bent apon getting the brat view they 
ran, yet there «n little disorder and !c*c. 
noise. A subdued air rested ujrvn en«ryhtxly 
alike, and tho people vpulu;, when they *pok« 
at all. in a wbi par. The precis*:on w*» m> 
long that only three who Were t inde or more 
from Victoria could wc it pare in its en¬ 
tirety Hours before tho o.tfin wa» due «t 
the station the troope who ootiiposed the 
greater purl of it hsai taken op their positiour- 
Walking down the Mall one was aUe to see 
a cwuMdoraUr- proper two of it. 

AT Femm(leF" r ct ‘ r tr>o war. ' ' ■ 
lion ing out the bnnds'of the Royal Hwnn 
Guarda sn d 2nd. Info Guards, tho Volunteoa 
hnd the place of honour, iwo dotacSinerihs of 
metropolitan oiid on* of provincial corjis lead¬ 
ing th* way. A squadron of tho Warwick¬ 
shire Yeomanry followed. This force would 
no doubt have been more numerously ropre-. 
Oontcd but for the fact that so many of them 
are now in South Africa fighting for their 
King and country. Another reminder of thd 
wsr in whioh ’<-o ore engaged was supplied by 
tl»e Colonik rps, composivl mainly of the 
men who havo boon invalided to England 
from tho seat cf war, nnd their varied khaki 
uniforms—for not ,«U of them wore great¬ 
coats—provided a littlo da»h of colour in. 
what was mostly » drah spectacle. 

As half-past ten o’clock approached, the 
ooone became more animated than ever, car¬ 
riages wete constantly passing to and fro be- 
t*,x;n Buckingham Palace and the station, and 
all the time tho signallers, who wer* mounted, 
wera busily engaged in passing orders along 
the lino. It was with a «hock, a feeling of dis¬ 
gust almost, that one hoard cheers coming 
from the direction of the Mall. And yet these 
cheers were natural enough and quit* imy 
prwcdblo, for they heralded the approach of 
Earl Roberts,. Th* Oommandrr-in-Chief was 
accompanied by a brilliant staff. Earl Roberts 
did not seem much pleased with this tribute of 
admiration, spontaneous though it w*#, but 
ho acknowledged it with a curt, siduto. Just 
boforn tho foreign military attach** had ridden 
down in a body, and their variegated and in 


wunn c*Ml gorgootan costumes, not cover**.! 
hy greatroats, brought a gleam of colonr into 
tho seen* which was very welcome. Expecta¬ 
tion was at ita height; the waiting multitude* 
watched with the keenest interrat—it could 
not ha vo been keener if they hod been able to 
read thorn—tiio signals which were being 
“ fla^d ” from point to paint. The Dragoons 
and Life Guard*, who bad been resting them- 
xrivea and their horn**, mounted again and 
waited for the word of command. 


Tho Word of Command. 

A quarter-past eleven had chimed out from 
many clocks, but as yet there waa no move- 
m-ut forward; ten minutes passed, and ac¬ 
cording to tho scheduled time the hour for 
starting had already gone by. Suddenly aj 
signal fluttered in th* air, and a hoars© word 
Of command mug out. along the line. Rifles 
were reversed uud the measured march of 
many soldiers’ foot struck th© car. 

Tho great Queen’s lost progress through 
her capital had began! 

At tliis point onlyjh* Household Cavalry, 
tho dctachcnoifte from tho Royal Navy, tho 
Headquartoip* Staff of th* Army, and "the 
Field-Marshals aud a largo body of officials 
preceded the gun-carriage. In tho distune* 
tho splendid strains of Chopin's “ March* 
Ktinobre ” sounded and mingled with the 
hoinn of tho minnto-guas in the Pnrk, nnd 
th© dung of the tolliug bells. Every mule 
civilian head was uncovered long before tho 
coffin cuno by. A great silence fell upon all, 
nnd every evo was strained to meet tho first 
appearano* of the gun-carriage and its pre¬ 
cious burden. 

Tho Dtiko of Norfolk, in hi* capacity of 
Earl Marshal, rede first of all among those 
who immediately preceded th© coffin. There 
were over forty of tho*© officials. Gold Sticks, 
Whit* Staves, ami Aidcs-do-Comp, and on© 
noticed a number of familiar faces among 
them in unfamiliar uniform*. Tho Marqui* 
©' Londonderry, for instance, .appe.ar.-i] 
strangA in the coatama of a colonel/.'ml Lord 
Helper »a a Gold Stick did not atfhll suggest 
tlio Chamber in which bo is a constant, at¬ 
tendant. The Duke uf Norfolk evidently 
felt thn responsibility of hi* position acutely, 
and was constantly galloping to aud fro in 
order to regulate the procession. The kept 
nnd shako, the helmet anil fez which marked 1 
out. tho foreign Attaches had formed, with 
their resplendent uniform*, n.vivid splash of 
colour ; but still snare brilliant were the cov* 
ti-raes of the Royal outriders and pout il ions. 
There was, indeed, nothing funeresil in tho 
common acceptation of the term about the 
funeral car and its surrounding*. From the 
li^ht. cream-coloured hoo«, controlled with 
difficulty by their grooms, to the muzzle of 
the gun peeping cut from the folds of the 
poll, all was colour, and for the- mo-.t part 
brilliant colour. Raised high above the gun- 
carriage so that it might be seen fff all was 
the Queen’s coffin with its Imperial trapping*. 
Apparently it was just as it had left Osborne 
the day before. The white satin embroidered 
pall covered: it; the flog made a crimson stain 
across it. On cusbiott* ut the head and foot 
were the crown and orb and sceptre. 

How the King Bore Himself. 

Slowly as it passed, yet it passed all too 
noickly fer one to note more than the barest 
details of thn cavalcade. From the coffin ones 
eyes turned naturally to the King. Mounted 
upon a big hay horse his Majesty, who was 
w.aring the uniform of a Field-Marshal, 
covered with a (rryat coat, which, however, 
a front, showing tho scarlet of the 


tunic, bore himself regally. The double bur¬ 
den of his sorrow and his crown might wall 
havo been n crushing one, but tho King, 
though grey and rad, yet rode calmly and with 
dignity. Every now and again ho bent to pat 
hi* charger’s neck, for his horse was evidently 
restless in tho unaccustomed circumstances. 

The German Emperor, who was on his 
favourite white charger, also wore for tho first 
tin. - the uniform of a British Field-Marshal. 
His features were rigid; he louked straight 
’ahead, aud moved along like an equestrian 
statue. Ho rode on the right of tho King. 
On the loft was tho Duke of C’oinzaught, who 
was in the uniform of a general officer. He 
also was rigid, and rode with inscrutable face. 
The Royal Standard, carried by a stalwart 
non-commissionod officer of tho Honxhold 
Cavalry, fluttered in tho frosty air just in 
front of tho two Sovereigns. Between King 
Edward aud tho two other Kings, thoso of 
Greece nnd Portugal, came hii Majesty’s 
A.D.C. and Equerry, Uio Master of the Hons-, 
and some other Court official*. Behind the 
King* Como a long array of Princes represent¬ 
ing jffvory European country, all in military 
nniforms, and riding three uhroard' They 
made a brilliaut group. A group such axjwoll- 
iibly will never a.gain be gathered together. 
Yet perhaps few of the hundreds of thousands 
who lined the route oven so much a* gave il 
glauco to thorn. The coffin riveted the atten¬ 
tion of all; it focussed the gaze of everybody 
who was ablo to catch a glimpse of it. Th* 
rest of th* procession, gallant and gorgeous 
as it was, was nothing. 

Behind the deputation of German officer-., 
who formed a splendid close to this part of 
tho procession, there followed tho State car¬ 
riages, six in number, containing the Queen 
Alexandra, tho Royal I*nnc©ss«w., the King of 
tho Belgians, the Duke of Cambridge, and 
cue or two other Field-Marshals who did not 
ndo oil bone back. All tho carriages wore, of 
course, closed, aud the todies in them were 
deeply veiled. Slowly tho procession parsed, 
halting now and then to correct d:*tancv* 
ami enable gaps to bo filled up. Tho solemn 
funeral marches rose ami foil, and gradually 
tied away in the distance. 


IN ST. JAMES’S PARK. 


AVast Crowd—Fifty Ambulance 
Cases. 


4 


Without knowing it perhaps, tho people 
who assembled iu St. - James's Park—r.nd' 
»hey should bo numbered not hy the thou- 
innd, hut by the tons of thousand—wore the 
m-st favoured spectators on the route. Some¬ 
thing of interest was going on before their 
ayes during tho long interval that preceded 
the procession. Retween Buckingham Palaca 
aud Murlborongh-gata there ware not only 
tho double row of troops lining the road¬ 
way, but at different times taoro arrived de¬ 
tachments of Gnards, Royal Engineers, 
Household Cavalry, as well as tho entire; 
naval contingent, each taking up a position; 
reedy to fall in lino at ita allotted plafco when 
th** mournful cavalcade appeared. 

With their many-coloured uniform and 
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gleaming arms, thc.so moving 1 troops mode the 
Royal part quite radiant. 

The Government Stands. 

This, the south *:do of the Mall, mjght bo 
SAid to supply the tribute- of London's working 
classes. In no scums was it less deep tlian the 
tribute from the side opposite, strictly reserved 
ior special pari if. i of the well-to-do. Tho two 
Government stands were filled with a dis¬ 
tinguished company of nearly two thousand 
people, comprising Member* of both House* 
of Parliament-, with their families and friends. 
Select companies had also takcu up command¬ 
ing positions in the adjoining ground.* of 
Clarence House and Statlird lloiiae. The two 
classes of spectators, faring oooh other here 
srotn opposite sides of the Mail, so widely 
apart in most thing* of this life, found tbera- 
..•lve* united by a common sorrow. The 
silence seemed strange amid & multitude so 
vast. Only once was it broken, and that was 
when Karl* Roberta, looking very grave, rode 
pa»t ou his way to join the procession at Vic¬ 
toria. 

Whet# the troops rounded off the Mall by 
the grounds of Marlborough House, preserv¬ 
ing the line of route toward* St. James'* 


Paineo, the crowd behind surged and swelled 
restlessly nearly all the morning. The num¬ 
bers at this point were being added to every 
minute by the people who csirue pouring down 
from tbo Strand and Whitehall. The con¬ 
stant presringforward broke the line* of police 
_nd foot soldiers more than eace. It was not 
because of any boisterous behaviour, hut solely 
because of the ever-swelling crowd* in the 
rear. The cnu.li for n time vm terrific, and 
the consequence wan that over fifty cones had 
to bo taken in hand by tho ambulance corps 
stationed here. A 'detachment of Royal 
Hus«ar liwv™ finally kept tho way clear by 
Lx king their horse* up to tho lice which the 
police w.d foot soldiers alone hod been unable 
to preserve. Stretching behind the dense 
mass of spectator* gathered hero wire long 
lines of private carriage* running nearly flu- 
whole length of Carlum-torrnon to Spring- 
garden*, belonging to tho people who filled 
the Government .stacth, or occupiod som# of 
rho many reserved position.* around St. 
James's Palace and Marlborough House. 

In Friary Court. 

The public, way running from the park to 
Pall-mall between tbc«© two Royal hou ici up 
which tho procession wne to pass hod been 
carefully reserved. It won filled at varying 
point* with a distinguished company. Rich 
harmonic* of colour met tho eye here, in 
strong contrast to the black-clad multitude* 
of tho park. Admirals and generals in full 
uniform chatted quietly together in Friary- 
court . among whom Lord Charles Beiwford 
and Sir Evelyn Wood were observed. Nearly 
ull the chiefs of the Headquarter Staff were 
her** m uniform More brilliant than all tb* 
re«t were the Yeomen of tho Guard in their 
picturesque costume. Tho nuadrangle itself 
wua fringed with purple, anil tho balcony in 
the rear, fiom which sixty-three year* ego the 
erecinu* Indv who** Obamuim were beuig oh- 


-c-rvod tluit day was proclaimed Queen, had 
been given over entirely to the Diplomatic 
Corps and their families and friends. 

The Irish Fusiliers and tho King's Royal 
Rifles were waiting here at Marlborough-gate 
to join the procession, and when about half¬ 
past eleven tin- order was giCVn to reverse 
arms it was known that tho cortege was draw¬ 
ing near. With slow measured tread the Rifles 
and Fusiliers Pled away, followed by four de¬ 
tachments of Foot Guards, the first of which 
comprised u contingent from tlio Irish Guards, 
undoubtedly in tho eves of the spectators the 
favourite regiment represented : for were they 
not the Queen's own creation ?—one of the 
last acts of her Majesty. 

Silently and solemnly at- slow march the 
soldiers passed. With the crunch, crunch, of 
tlicir measured tread on tho gravelled road¬ 
way there cnnio from some neighbouring 
church, vibrating in tho air every few mo¬ 
menta, the moaning of a bell, lb sounded 
like tho wail of a grief-Stricken people. Pre¬ 
sently tho mournful strains of a band wen- 
heard. nnd soon tho Earl-Marshal passed and 
the aides-de-camp, and then appeared amid 
ii silence deep as death itself the first of the 
cream horses drawing the draped gun car¬ 
riage. Hate wore reverently raised and heads 
were bowed ns the coffin, with crown and 
cushion, passed. Although there was some 
eagerness to so© the King and tho German 
Emperor, people still spoke in subdued voices, 
almost in whispers, and when tho first of the 
carriogo* approached, containing the Queen 
Consort, all hate were raised again. 

Nothing oould haVo been better than the 
orderly way in which the great crowds dis¬ 
persed from the park once the solemn proces¬ 
sion paused. There was no brooking into the 
lines or undue crushing. The spectators went 
away a* silently a* they had come and patiently 
waited. Passing through the park with the 
general crowd was an old soldier of the Guards 
in uniform, quite blind. Ho'hud been under 
the guidance of two soldicr-frion la all the day, 
and although unable to see any thing'ho hail 
desired to bo somewhere near where the re¬ 
mains of the Queen, whom he had served all 
his life, would pass. 


IN ST. JAMES’S STREET. 

Belated Seat-holders have a 
Bad Time. 

While the blncknces of night, still hung like*, 
a funeral canopy over the streets, hundreds 
worn already wending their way towards St. 
James's Palace, intent on seeing tho cortege 
oa it ascended St. JamesWreet. The damp 
odd air, Urn grey sky, scorned only in keep¬ 
ing with the gravity of the crowd* and tho 
blackings of their garb. Tho rich purple 
hangings with which the window* and bal¬ 
conies in this street were draped, softened. 


W some extent, the funereal gloom, while 
hero and there the falling white folds looked 
in the distance like drifts of snow upon tho 
window-ledges; and everywhere, on stapds, 
on roofs, on balconies and at windows, where- 
ever even a partial view of the prooession 
could be obtained, were groups of people, all 
clad in deepest black. 

The whole pavement space was rapidly 
(occupied, and by nine o’clock the 
crowd was massed so solidly together 
that passage was impossible. .Many 
ticket-holders found themsolves out off from 
all hope of reaching thoir destinations and 
stranded in tho side streets. The crowd 
with a good humour that did it credit, 
in most cases made every possible exertion 
to allow thoso belated neat-holders to pas* 
through it* serried ranks, giving great 
assistance particularly to ladies and children, 
but at Inst movement of any kind became im¬ 
practicable. and a polico constable, in answer 
io a pathetic appeal from a lady for assist¬ 
ance, wo* obliged to admit that oven the 
majesty of the lure- could not make a space 
where there was no space. 

The Only Cheer. 

The passage of linrl Roberts, who, accom¬ 
panied by several members of his staff, rode 
down the street to Victoria, was the signal 
for a hearty burst of cheering, tho only cheer 
given that day. As tho hours passed 
slowly on the pressure increased, and it was 
all tho police could do, assisted by the Irish 
Fusiliers, who lined the route, to keep back 
tho crowd. At King-street a squadron of 
Hussars and Lancers, whoso pennons flut¬ 
tered brightly, had been drawn across tho road 
to check a further inruoh of people, and the 
crowd, thus wedged "in between the police in 
front and tho cavalry behind, swayed forward 
with its own weight, and suddenly the line of 
soldiurs bent like a bow and a stream of people 
burst into the street. A similar incident oc¬ 
curred at Jormyu-street, and Little St. 
Jaraes’s-street, whore the police tried 
to okar irn exit, was for sonic time 
ilie scene of a struggling, leaving crowd, 
there who hnd conn; early naturally 
striving to keep their paction* in spite 
of tho efforts of tho mounted con¬ 
stables. 

At a quarter to twelve the first- note* oi 
the funeral music wore heard, and the throng, 
which liad never been noisy, instantly husked 
to a silence that was almost startling in its 
intensity. Slowly tho line of troops filed into 
view, marching with bint- head*. 

Tho white satin pall concealed the 
coffin, ©vet wliicu tho oorouatiou robe 
Liy like u crimson stain, nnd above, 
the insignia of royalty, the sceptre, 
orb and crown. Though’piovemont of hand or 
arm in the dense crowd had a moment before 
seemed inipowdhle, yet tho impossible was ac¬ 
complished : heads were reverently bared and 
remained uncovered while the coffin pawed, 


followed by the King—a mournful and digni¬ 
fied figure—and by tho wholo group of Royal 
and princerly mourner* who hnd come to do 
honour to Queen Victoria as she was borne to 
her last resting-place. 


IN PICCADILLY. 


A Model Crowd's Respectful 
Sympathy. 

The crowd in Piccadilly was larger than 
even at tho Jubiloe, C.I.V. Day, or the more 
recent return of Earl Roberts, and, taken ns 
» whole, it was the most orderly and respect¬ 
ful throng that could possibly bo imagined. 
The police nnd nfflitary arrangements were 
simply perfect-, and no improvement could 
have been suggested. The roadway wan 
promptly cleared at tho appointed time, and 
the pavements on both sides noon became 
packed, the people standing six or eight deep, 
a solid phalanx, perambulation being impos¬ 
sible after about ton o’clock. Private stands 
kind been erected everywhere, at every van- 
fag© point in front of clubs and mansion* and 
business establishments, whilst tho windows, 
balconies, uud the roofs gradually filled 
almost to overflowing. Nearly all tho rail¬ 
ings except thoso along tho Green Park hnd 
been barricaded. Contrary to former expe¬ 
rience, tho public woro allowed to stand on 
tho railings in tho park, and every tree was 
occupied to it* utmost capacity by men and 
boys who could successfully negotiate the 

A young sailor was the first to make the 
ascent in ono of tho most difficult codex, and 
Lis advent on the top branch was hailed with 
a slight cheer. Others quickly followed tho 
example ho had sot, and perched themselves 
in tho branches. One man, opposite Ap*ley 
House, fell to tho ground and was removed 
to hospital. Several ladies came armed 
With ropes and boards, with which they rigged 
up »tond* round tho tpinks of tin* tree* or 
from tho lower branches. Tim roof of St. 
George’s Hospital literally swarmed with 
people, and if each person paid £2 2s., as was 
rumoured, the charity must ham reaped a 
veritable harvest. Even, 1 inch of tho arch at 
the top of Constitution Hill was utilised by 
sightseers, but only a single being, u photo¬ 
grapher, appeared on the summit, of ApUey 
Gate, ut tho entrance to Hydo Park. 
Cameras were in evidence everywhere, and 
'doubtless some excellent cinematograph pro¬ 
ductions will result. 

It was uinuring to hear tho ignorance 
of military matters displayed by country¬ 
folk. One good lady wondered when the sol- 
diers would take off their greatcoat), while 
another could not conceive what tho troops 
would do with their headgror when the fuse, 
ral car came along! Iu one of the side streets 
a man might have been heard asking if there 
was any chance of getting through the crowd 
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to the front. “ You are as far off na vou are 
from liaavon,” was the impolite repiv ot a 
burly policeman. When tho Rova! remains 
did arrive and all hats were dorfed. one old 
lady exclaimed with a Rasp, and tears in her 
voice/' Ah, dear *oal, she never rode through 
the streets of London before in silence '' 
This wan a remark that told homo in many 
-ad hearts around. 

A Foolish Incident. 

Refer-* the procession oemo there were onn 

r two ugly rushes from tho side street* on the 
north—or rather tho pressure of tho crowd 
there w.ii so great that on more than otic 
x-ca&iou both mounted and foot soldiers and 
police wore swept away for a moment. This 
net- unnaturally hud an effect on emotional 
ladies, and several faints ensued, which for a 
time kept the ambulance men busy. A word 
of praise in due to the St. John Ambulance 
Brigade for the prompt attention paid to the 
numerous cases in which their aid was re¬ 
quisitioned. thi* being particularly noticeable 
at Hyde Park-oomer. Only one regrettable 
incident was noticed. In climbing up the 
barricade protecting one of the clubs some of 
tho planks were accidentally torn down. 
Water was iuftnediatdy and inadvisedly poured 
upon the delinquents from an upper window, 
and this so irritated the crowd that they 
quickly demolished what remained of the 
hoarding. It uppeared as if a hose, had been 
turned on the depredators, and this cold 
douche was naturally resented. 

After many weary hours of waiting, which 
seemed longer from the absence of the ordi¬ 
nary boisterous humour of a London crowd, 
broken only by the bourn of tho minute guns 
in Hyde Park and the passage of an ocu-uocul 
Royal equipage containing foreign visitors, the 
head of the procession was descried. For some 
time, the sun had been endeavouring to 

truggle through the appropriately gloomy at¬ 
mosphere, and it. looked indeed like the pas¬ 
sage of tho late Sovereign in brilliant 
" Queen’s weather.” However, the effort wm: 
not successful, and although it remained hue 
there was no spell of sunshine to relieve tho 
oppressive dulnoss. Not until thf proccsaioi 
actually arrived were the troops lining tho 
streets ordered to “ Reverse arms." Up to this 
inuo they had boon permitted to “Stand easy," 
and even to smoko if they wished. By the 
time it reached Park-lane the prucee-siou had 
become rather disjointed, and distances very 
badly kept. Portions of the troops marched 
at the orthodox slow pace, but others adopted 
a quick stop, causing great gaps between, dif¬ 
ferent sections. Eurl Roberta attracted a 
great deal of attention aud admiration, and 
tho crowd 1 lad .difficulty in restraining-a cheer 
for the popular hero. Outside Apsley 
[louse ho turned mid for some time 
1 waited the advent of tlie stragglers. 
Tho Duke of Norfolk was also a pro¬ 
minent figure, but as a rule the important 
dignitaries were unrecognised. Of course, a 
light of the Royal bier drew moisture from 
many an eyo and a deop sigh from many a 
breast, as it recalled the virtues of the beloved 
Empress. 

Wounded Colonials' Grief. 

At 117, Piccadilly, the corner of Down- 
street, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh E. Boaro had 
placed their largo house at the dis¬ 
posal of tho Colonial Agents-General as 
a point of vantage from which invalided 
solo mats from tho South African. War could 
get a good view of tho funeral pageant. 
Advantage was gratefully taken of their 
invitatioq, and about a hundred guests, 
including tho families of some of the 
Ageuts-Goneral, accepted this timely hos¬ 
pitality. Breakfast was served as the company 
arrived, and all were invited to lunch before 
leaving, after the procession had paatad. Care¬ 
ful provision was made in tho rooms on the 
ground floor of the house for officers and men 
who Jind boon severely wounded, and there 
were several to whom asoending stairs would 
have been a serious difficulty. In fact,' some 
of Mr. Hoorc’s guests were really unfit to be 
out. of hospital, but bad made their way in 
spite of medical protests to share in the' ob¬ 
loquies of tho Queen they loved and for whom 
they hud fought and bled. Five of the sol¬ 
diers were so unfit, to jostlo with the erowds 
in the street, that Mr. Boa re insisted upon 
their remaining until the streets had resumed 
their usual quiet, find they would be sent home 
in comfort. In the gathering were represen¬ 
tatives of all the colonies, most, libwevor, 
being Australians uud Canadians. 

It wa.; interesting to watch the Colonials, 
aud by the stem, set look on their faces it 
was evident how deeply they felt the solem¬ 
nity aud the melancholy grandeur of the 
ceremonial of which they will bo privileged 
to tell in the time to come to eager listener* 
in far distant lands. Standing in Mr. Beam'd 
dining-room were a Canadian and an Austra¬ 
lian. Both had been badly woucnled in the 
war, mid.looked unfit, to ho out of bed. As 
tho advance guard of the procession reached 
Down-street tho men's bauds came together, 
and till the last of it had passed they stood 
with straining eyes and hand clasped in hand, 
comrades in war and brethren in a great com¬ 
mon sorrow, the one from the plains beyond 
Calgary in Western Canada, and the other 
from th© uplands of Moauro, where tho stately 
edifices of Australia’s capital city may yet 
form a'lasting monument of the progress mark 
in the long reign of the great Queen. 

before separating, Mr. Hoare’s guest* 
signed a letter expressing cm behalf of tV 
coTonio* their thanks for the thoughtful kind¬ 
ness that had induced him to offer his house 
to his invalided' kinsmen from over-seas, and 
his action in the matter will be gratefully 
appreciated in the colonies themselves when 
they learn that t heir invalided sons have been 
pioporly cared for. 

IN HYDE PARK. 


A Vast, Sombre, and Silent 
Crowd. 


To mo, writes one representative in Hyde 
Park, the wonder began long before I reached 
tho procession's route. It was a strange 
London into which I stepped; a London with 
no tradesman’s carts, ».London with shops 
closed, yet not the desert London of Sunday 
morning. For along the Rrompton-rond set 
a steady stream of traffic, going all in one 
direction. Omnibuses crammed fro tho foot¬ 
board, hero und there a cab, foot passengers 
innumerable facing eastwards. And even then 
the impression wa9 strong upon mo thut 
London was very silent- tine associates a 
crowd with noise. Here was a crowd; and 
there was no noise. One expects variety from 
a crowd. Hero was no variety so fnr as the 
casual eye was concerned. Thousands of nun 
and woineh, nil in black, with never a cry or a 
shout, hurrying eastwards. 

Tho Gathering of the Mourners. 

At tho corner of Sloan e-street cabs and 
omnibuses were stopped or diverted by the 
wave of a constable'* hand.” Here tho im¬ 


pression of silence deepened. Through. Albert- 
gate and across tbo Park wo walked. Along 
the Row, where one looks for horse and car¬ 
riage, there was no sound of wheel or hoof. 
Only tho steady footfall of the sombre crowd. 
And what a crowd! Throe hours before tho 
great moment of tho dny the Achilles statue 
was swamped and tho masses of people 
stretched full thirty deep from Hydo Park- 
corner to tho Marble Arch. But tho polio© 
hod learned their le-.-on. They were on the 
greund early and dealt with the <yowd iu 
detail instead of waiting till it had swollen 
to unmanageable sir.c. By ten o’clock one 
butch of troops after another was marching, 
halting, and forming up in a double line. 
Down by Hyde Park-comer were to bo Mien 
.some of the most interesting of the guardians 
ot the route. Ranged along the western side 
were the boyn of the Duke of York's School, 
smart soldierly little fellows, obriously proud 
of their place cf honour. Opposite them were 
five hundred 1 out of tho eleven hundred boys 
at the Greenwich Naval School, and a sturdier 
set o( lads than those little sailor-dud fellows 
ouo could not wish to see. They had the best 
pcsible view of u scene they will remember 
till their dying day. But the crowd was grow¬ 
ing and growing, and I mod© n»y way, armed 
with n police-pass, across the route to the 
narrow space available for spectators along 
the eastern edge of tbo Park. This hud been 
filled for hours. Tho gates leading to it had 
been closed. Men, worn*® and children atooil 
pressed together, in front of them fhe double 
line of Volunteers, standing at ease, and talk¬ 
ing in undertones. Across tho Park one could 
sco the great black crowd 'presiding and 
spreading, and even the soldiers in the fore¬ 
ground, muffled in overcoats, gave scarcely a 
splash of colour to tho sombre scene. The 
last time I saw Queen Victoria drive through 
the Park, when she came up to be among her 
poople during tho darkest days of the war. 
the air was alive with tho cries of tho 
hawkers. On Saturday no such cry was 
heard. Once more, and then never again, 
was Queen Victoria to drive through..the* 
Park, and every voice was hushed. 

Incidents and Accidents. 

At. Stanhope-gate, long closed against, the 
public, a clear space was kept for a detach¬ 
ment of the St. John Ambulance, and already 
at half-past, ton th.-attendant* andnurses were 
busied with a girl who liad fainted in the 
press of people. I'Yoin the rising ground 
at Stanhope-gale on© could gain Borne notion 
of the tremendous crowd through which the 
route of the coming cortege wound like a thin 
thread. Behind, in ^ark-lane, a solid mass 
pressed against the gates and stretched back 
into Stanhope-street, where upon cabs and 
omnibuses black figures clustered like bees- 
Here and there a bold photographer had 
reared a ladder against thq railings and 
trusted himself to tho dangerous eminence. 
One a,sod gentleman had secured n lofty 
trestle, apparently the relict- of some repair¬ 
ing opgjations, and sat on its summit, top- 
hatted. solemn, and serene. Stanhope-gate 
itself carried bunches of men and boys around 
its lamps, and even tho spikes had their 
human occupants. One who sat perilously 
.,n a spike had evidently come up from t.ho 
xiuntry; and he nursed his portmanteau on 
his knees. By eleven o’clock the westward 
arowd stretched away and away as far as the 
eye could See until it was lost in the cold 
.haze which tho sun tried in vain to break 
through and scatter. Then one member of 
the crowd after another seemed to be 
squeezed upwards and out of it by the press, 
and in a few minutes scarcely a tree was 
without its cluster of hoys. Hundreds of yards 
away, across the solid black mnfcs one could 
(tee ’the trees still bearing tin- strange and 
monstrous fruit. Once und again a branch 
broke, nnd across to the ambulance station 
was brought a youth whose arm seemed to 
be broken. By this time indeed the burse* 
and attendants wore busy with patients. A 
kiguul would be given by a distant constable, 
or by the wave' of an officer's sword. In¬ 
stantly the attendants made their way 
through the crowd aud returned bearing ai 
pallid woman or a man whose nerves had 
given way. 

The Procession Passss. 

Then the first minute gun from the battery 
over by the Serpentine; and we know that the 
last great scene had opened. With the sound 
of tho gun the hush deepened. Hitherto 
there had boon now and again a muffled laugh 
as a boy struggled paintully to his desirco 
branch. Now as the gun boomed again and, 
ain all was very still, every eyo strained to 
e point at which the head of the procession 
should appear. Down the drive galloped a 
mounted constable. A boy called from a tree, 
“It's coming!” Then, headed by a single 
mounted officer, the long, slow procession 
began, the steady tramp of line after line of 
soldiers with arms reversed, colours and drums 
covered in crape, gorgeous Guardsmen pacing 
slowly, officers in strange foreign uniforms, 
men in pith helmets, in sombreros, in every 
headgear worn by those who wore proud of the 
11 Widow’s uniform "—and they all passed in 
silence. A hush which deepened as, m a clear 
space, a solitary figure came into sight, riding, 
and holding a field-marshal’s baton in his right 
hand. “ Roberts," whispered a policeman by 
my side to a young woman ho had taken into 
hi* special charge. At that moment the world 
seemed to hold its breath. Never have I lis¬ 
tened—yes, listened—to a silence so thun¬ 
derous. The hush of a pine forest is impres¬ 
sive. But that is a. solitude, und silence and 
iiolitude are natural companions. But the 
sight of those scores of thousands of living and 
breathing men and women voiceless, motion¬ 
less, at* Earl Roberta rode back along the 
path he had taken hut a week or two before 
fcmid the huzzas of his countrymen, this was 
Overwhelming. This time it was not Karl 
Roberts, not. the Kaiser, not even the King 
ire liad come out to see, but that simple gun- 
carriage and ita burden. King*, princes, 
soldiers of fame who have served the Queen 
in all corners of the earth on me after, but 
these gained but u casual glance. Even Queen 
Alexandra, just visible in her carriage under 
her black veil, was scarcely noticed. Tt w* 
the gun-carriage bearing Victoria for tho last 
lime through tbe Park that gathered thou¬ 
sands upon thousands of eyes. 

I can speak ns an eyd-witness only of what 
happened in the Park; but here it is only fair 
to say tho police arrangements were admir¬ 
able. ’ The police had clearly grasped the first 
principle of the right management, of a crowd, 
to begin dealing with it- when it is still small, 
fn return tbe crowd itself behaved with com¬ 
mendable decorum. And if, when nil was 
over, the wreaths of everurtvii that hung 
upon the lamppost.; were Torn to pieces ns 
-nementoes, that may pass its pardonable 
sentiment* 


AT STANHOPE GATE. 


From the Ranks. 


It was half-past five uad a frosty morning 
as I mad© my way through tho City to our 
rendezvous in a crowded district of south-east 
Ijondoa. Tho stars were bright, and there was 
as yet no sign of the dawn, but in Fleet-street 
and St. Paul’s-ohurchyard men in uniform 
were already hurrying this way anfl tliat, and 
tho old streets echoed to the short quick step 
of tho British soldier. All wore their heavy 
greatcoats, mul thankful enough wo wore of 
tluit pi-riiiis-sitiu throughout the day. If the 
authorities had not so thoughtfully granted it. 
the casualties among tho troop* must hnve 
been large. As it was, I have seldom known 
tho suffering from cold more painful and 
intense, even when sleeping out upon the high 
South African veldt in midwinter, or on the 
mountains of Epirus. The river was dark and 
silent a* I crossed it, and in darkness and 
silence our full company of hundred under 
three officers fell in at the headquarters and 
marched off along the deserted streets. Early 
as the muster was, only two of tho rank and 
filo were lato, though many had come from the 
furthest parte of Loudon. 

Waiting. 

Aa we marched over Westminster Bridge, 
tho sky had turned from indigo to grey, shot 
with pink lights of the coming sun, aud water 
and bouses glimmered with delicate hues like 

C c silk*. The companies of other battalions 
jan to converge upon St. James’s Park, 
where the water-birds wore just getting up. 
The London Scottish were in front of us, con¬ 
spicuous by tbe twinkling of their white 
jaiters. There were the Queen’s Westminsters, 
with their new grey uniforms nnd slouch hats 
bound with cherry-coloured ribbon. In front 
of Buckingham Palace a buttery rattled by, 
with that deep noise of moving guns so 
familiar and so unmistnkable in tho early 
duwn before a day of battle. On the stands 
in the Mail and the great houses by Hydo 
Park-corner workman were busy stripping off 
the canvas coverings which had-protected the 
purple from the chances of night. In the 
Park the crowd was still small, andrthero was* 
plenty of room for ponplo to move up and 
down the line* of tbe route, though tho base 
of the Achilles xtutuo was already thronged, 
and no doubt, bad been occupied most of tbo 
night, as being tho very best publio place 
along the whole course of the procession. Tho 
grass was white and stiff with frost us we 
marched across it to the Guards’ ground, not 
for from tho Ref osiers' Tree, where the 
Und Provisional Brigade, under Colonel 
Graves Sawlo (Coldstream Guards), was to 
muster at u quarter to eight. The brigade 
was made up of five Provisional Battalions, 
and after the usual delays of marching and 
counter-marching, inseparable from the 
Arrangement of largo bodies of men who have 
never worked together before, the miscel¬ 
laneous collection of companies found them¬ 
selves at last duly arranged in line of quarter 
columns, facing Park-lane. Then the most 
trying part of the waiting began. At ten 
trim to to eight tho sun appeared, round and 
red, as though promising a glorious day. But 
lir was soon covered up in mists, or looked but 
watery through them, and from time to time 
a few drops of freezing rain, fell, and as the 
hours went by a piercing wind as of death rose 
from the south and increased till it dropped 
as suddenly. 

On th© Line. 

Whilst waiting in the bitter cold one could 
aot help being struck by the absurdity of all 
tbo tmifoiqos represented, whether among the 
Regulars or Volunteers,. Probably along the 
whole route there wax not a single type of 
uniform iu which in\^&ano officer would have 
ventured t.o expose lus men to modem battle. 
Those glittering helmets, plumed caps, scarlet 
bands, brilliant tunics and dark trousers— 
how ridiculous they have all become for 
action 1 Even the light greys and blues to 
which many Volunteers are returning 
would show’ up white as ghosts ©gainst 
almost any background in tho world. 
At last the orders came to march off, and very 
slowly wo made our way to otir appointed 
station nearly opposite Stanhope Gate. Most 
of the companies had to stand eight deep bO 
os to make room, the right half companies 
being led in fours behind tho left half. But. 
wo were fortunate in Jiaviug rather more room 
Hun enough, so that we stood comfortably in 
fours turned to the front, and th© crowd be¬ 
hind us ought to have been duly thankful. But 
they were packed u» close as mortal beings 
could stand, and heiug from sixty to hundred 
deep, they began to sway from the pushing 
of those behind. Backwards and forwards 
they swung, moving about five yards each 
way with »a impetus that grew dangerously 
regular ; for everyone knows how difficult it. 
is to steady a crowd when once it begins to 
.•Jibing. Everybody tried to be good- 
tempered. but. tbe fainting women added to 
the growing excitement, and it took us all 
our efforts to hold the swaying mass back 
upon the kerbstone, the men using their rifles, 
sideways as bars to push with. Tho people 
did not in the least wish to be frivolous, but. 
there are points of humour which the mind 
of a crowd cannot resist.. Ono was a short 
man who carefully arranged a looking-glass 
on the top of a stick in hopes that by turning 
round he might, see the procession reflected 
in it. sjs they passed. Another was the man 
-—I believe the only man on the whole route 
—who tried to sell penny things, and was 
forced to give it up by unmerciful ridicule 
and threat** of worse. The plane trees along 
both sides of the road were crowded with 
climbers. Perched in the bare brunches they 
looked like ill-favoured vultures among the 
artificial tree-work of the Zoo. It so hap¬ 
pened that the tree behind our station was 
particularly difficult, to climb; each attempt, 
was watched with dramatic interest, und at 
each failure some cries of derision went up, 
and with the noi«o the crowd became more 
troublesome to hold in place. 

Tho Dead Queen. 

Suddenly, just when tho people seemed to 
bn utmost forgetting the reason why they hud 
come, the first guu sounded from the Serpen¬ 
tine. In a moment all was still. AVo had no 
more difficulty after that. Tho pooplo stood 
silent and motionless through all the long 
waiting till the procession came and passed. 
To me that silence was the most impressive 
part of the day, the truest evidence of tho 
nation's real sorrow for their loss. Tho Lon¬ 
don crowd ix so accustomed to chccr, so ac¬ 
customed always to comment loudly on what 
it sees. But from the turbulent and excited 
people behind us there was net a word, not 
a sound of applause, not even when Lord 
Roberta rode by and turned again and waited 
because then* was some block iu the proces¬ 
sion in front; not. even when tho beloved 
sailors came, with their dean, firm faces and 
well-knit frames, such a contrast, to the un¬ 
healthy. ill-grown average of London's seden¬ 
tary crowds. So the procession passed—the 
types of all the Army, the Navy, tho fine new 
Irish Guards, the familiar “Guards” them¬ 
selves—with many wide intervals between. 


“Tniuemuiixm. --- — . 

approached with their black-drapod drum*, Jt 
changed to Chopin’s inferior tunc. As soon 
a* th.* bands cam© m sight, trorn company to 
company the sharp, sad orders ran : *' Shoul¬ 
der Arms, Present Arms, Reverse Arms, Rest 
on your Arms Reversed/' One after another 
the men nlowlv swung the rifles out, and eume 
to that poit-on of mourning, the officer* in 
front with - word* resting on tbe ground, edge 
turned off to the right, hands upon the hilt 
In ono thing unlv I think the regulation- 
wore universally disobeyed. 'Vo ought to 
have Mood with chin sunk on oh*-t nnd 
eye* rest down. Who could do it when she 
was going by- the Queen, the Great Queen, 
the Queen whoa© uniform we -o long had worn, 
whom tho British Army had nidged in every 
climate nd country of the globe ; the Queen 
who for thirteen years had "Vllington as her 
Comn-andcr-in-Chief: the Qneosi who had 

already been reigning nearly twenty vear* 
when the army of our fathers suffered and con¬ 
quered at Inkonnaiiti and Lucknow; the 
Queen for whom some of U* had SOC11 many a 
brave iife thrown sway without- a single .urthor 
thought thin the honour of her arm*. Jsb*’ 
was going by for tbo lost time, and who vouW 
help looking at that which boro her past. 
How small ir ./.etn.d and short! Just the 
content* of that small thing gone from us, 
and the whole tons nnd feeling of English life 
and army life will appear to bo altered. But 
.underneath all tho caparison* of that lirtJr 
box. unde rneath th© IfiCro cymbollt-m Of tOC 
Kiy horse*,, the gilded harnov-, the outrider* 
with their curly wigs, underneath tho emblems 
of tbe embroidered pall aud the crowns and 
sceptrp upon the simple gun-carriage, one 
iceinod to sco for tho last time the small, 
devoted woman, who for the nation's good had 
worked so hard and done so well—tho woman 
whom the Army bod loved a» the personifica¬ 
tion of their country, and tbe country bad 
loved as well as itself. She passed; she 
passed for tho last, time, and all was over* 
Kings, princes, gorgeous uniforms, carriage* 
of state, and the whole splendid ret inuo.fol¬ 
lowed and was gone. The Army had done its 
last poor service to tbe Queen. 


THROUGH EDGWARE, ROAD. 


The King's Emotion. 

Curving round from the Marble Arch up 
the Edgware-road and along Oxford and Cum- 
bridgo-terrac© a crowd of vast proportions 
hud assembled and boon formed into excellent 
array by the police and military authorities. 

A glance at tho crowd revealed a tea of 
black behind the cloaked military lining the 
route; and above them, on each side of the 
road, as far as tbe eyo could reach in every 
direction, in tbo windows, and on tho bouse- 
tops. wcto thousand* of figure* all clad in 
mourning. These groups of people formed 
pictures in frames of purple, eked out with 
tbo more sombre black, and set off hero nnd 
there with white. 

It was almost impossible to behove that 
such a ooncourse, representative of every 
doss, oould gather together and conduct 
themselves with such admirable deoorum a» 
they did. 

At about noon a subdued hum was heard 
coming from the direction of the Marble Arch. 
Gradually it gathered in volume and sped 
round into the Edgware-road until ita por¬ 
tent burst on tho waiting citizens in the two 
^words, " They’ro coming!” This news, which 
ivaa quickly conveyed from mouth to mouth, 
emanated from tho oocupants of tho trees in 
Hyde Park, who appear to have boi-n, for 
the most part, unmolested. Tho information 
thus imparted was confirmed a little later by 
the distant strains of the bund playing a 
luneral march. 

A Silent Reverence. 

Shortly after twelve o’clock converse*:an 
©emed to suddenly cease as if by common 
consent, and coming round the bend into the 
Edgware-road the head of the imposing mili¬ 
tary pageant which preceded the Royal coffin 
could bo seen. Everybody seemed to bo pro¬ 
foundly impressed with the great solemnity 
of the oresiou, aad for a few minutes nothing 
was to be heard but the crunch of the soldiers 
on tho gravel-strewn road, aud the dull boom 
of the minute guns in tho park. 

The wait was not long, as shortly afterwards 
another murmur ran swiftly through the mul¬ 
titude. This time it woe— almost in u whis¬ 
per—“ Hats off I ” Everybody understood the 
significance of the words, and every head was 
immediately bared, in addition to which a 
solemn; awe-inspiring hush suddenly came 
over the scene. Many a glistening, tcor-be- 
dimtnod eve was notice-able, and hundreds 
upon hundreds of men nnd women evidently 
found it as much as they could do to oontrel 
their emotion, Slowly the gun carriage with 
its precious burden approached, and passed 
between the silent- ranks, tip the Edgware- 
road, along Oxford and (’ambridge-torraco, 
nnd on to Paddington Station. 

King Edward created here, a* iu other dis¬ 
tricts. a vast impression iu the minds of his 
subjects. * He luuk* a King, God bless hint!' 
said one individual, as hi* Majesty's regal 
figure and grief-stricken face became visible. 
"Poor fellow ; look at him! ' au old lady re¬ 
marked to a companion. This exclamation 
uroso when tho King raised hi* gloved hand 
for a moment to brash away tho tears which 
would well up and which he, in common with 
his loyal subjects, found difficult to suppress. 

There were naturally a few accidents in the 
district ; but tho ambulance case*, appeared 
U> be few, and. so far as oould be ascertained 
ut the time, the injuries were slight- 


OUTSIDE PADDINGTON. 

The Crowd’s Last Farewell 
to the Queen. 

The final 6tage of the dead Queen’s last 
progress through her Metropolis was in many 
respects the most interesting and mournful 
of all, for it included those approaches to tho 
great, terminus at Paddington which on so 
many occasions during the last sixty years have 
resounded with the hearty cheers of loyal 
citizens. To the resident© in London-street, 
Pmcd-street, and Oxford and Cambridge- 
terraoe. Queen Victoria waa a familiar figure. 
Timo after time they had cheered her in 
health and in happiness; but on Saturday the 
scene was changed,and sadness and silence took 
the place of joy. Oxford and Ciimbridge-tor- 
race forms a wide and open thoroughfare, tho 
tall houses on cither side having largo enclo¬ 
sures in front-, and tho latter from the corner 
of Edgware-roud to London-street were prac¬ 
tically covered with stands, draped for the 
most part in tlm Imperial purple, and filled 
from a very curly hour with men and women 
in Qte deepest mourning. On every house 
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Ui.-n> wen. signs ot tin. general sorrow, to.i. 

'i ,K ,lru| ? 0 ’ 1 w,tl ‘ pwvto und white, 
i’ » cr f ^ n " r< ul tr »PPU'BH di*plnyc*. JErcrt 
roonv of the roofs were oc< upied: 
of i , '7 ,' ,P and «!,.* line 

©•Lfn *¥* a crowd which no man 

uSoiLfwT* Vr " r " vj « 

'll VkT ! Vml "™ R ; uln i -' ■ *«1 it required 

,. l ““ »*?«««- of quwlrupleii l:n„ ol 

ta\aJry ami police to keep the line u... 

P ^pl^/rom »ll parts hud token up 
rrl^^opedwon'd prove » good stand 
with tho dawn of day, hut when tho 
Dragoons and Busan put in an appearance 
aniy those in the immediate front hod any 
-nance, and there were thnusuadx who waited 
patiently hour oftcr hour for just the glimpse 
of the heads of those composing the proces- 


Tho pressure was very great, und it 
was well that a strong body of St. John Am¬ 
bulance men autl nurses were near at hand 
for many women fainted, or were seised with 
fits, and the work of extricating them from 
the mass of humanity was not an easy one. 

In Sorrowing Silence. 

Everyone was strangely silent, and cvnfi. 
tho' rougher element inseparable from n crowd 
was subdued. All that was to bo seen for a 
liino the passage of carriages bearing 

distinguished guests, the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs driving up in State about eleven 
o’clock. Soon after that hour tho dull boom 
or the minute-guns in Hyde Park broke in 
upon tho silence, and it was known that the 
procession was on its way. Major-General 
Trotter and some of his staff rodo round to 
»eo that all waa in readiness, und Chon came 
another wait. 

Just before half-past twelve tho head of tho 
p» ?cession could bo seen turning into London 
»t»eet, tbo bauds of tho Household Cavalry 
in the van. \ olunUvr*, Yeomanry, Militia, 
Colonials, Artillery filed by in a silenoo that 
was m itrolf n proof of the deep fooling of tho 
crowd, then followed Guards and infantry, 
cavalry and naval men. When Karl Robert* 
came in sight foinr would have liked to cheer, 
but the pro-occupied and sorrowful counten 
anee of the CotnmanUer-m-Chief c'.iccked the 
impulse. Then after an interval the - trains of 
Beethoven's Funeral March were borne upon! 
the ears of the waiting crowd. Every hat wa. 
doffed as tho gun-carriage with it* Koval bur 
d;>n was drawn across tho road by the cream, 
coloured horses and glowlv vanished into th< 
interior of tho station. Women wept, and 
even men were not ashamed to show their 
emotion. The King, the German Emperor 
and the Duke of Connaught passed in nbso 
lute silence save for the weird music. Little 
could be seen of Queen Alexandra and hoi 
daughters, who rodo closely veiled in tlic first 
carriage. By twenty minutes past on© tho Iasi 
of the sorrowful cavalcade had disappeared 
into tho station, and tho crowd hnd paid it* 
last farewell to its beloved Queen. 

AT PADDINGTON. 


Impressive Closing of the 
London Pageant. 

Paddington Station has never witnessed a 
more impressive scene than that which marked 
tho last parting of the loyal Metropolis from 
its beloved Queen. From first to last tho 
programme was carried out with a regularity 
and a dignity befitting so solemn an occasion. 
Tho preparations were oil complete long be¬ 
fore the arrival of tho funeral cortege. The 
Royal train of eight coaches, the third of 
which was the late Queen’s saloon destined to 
bear her on her last journey, was drawn up on 
the south side of tho arrival platform, whioh 
was laid with dark red cloth. Immediately 
opposite the funeral car (the interior of which 
w«s draped in purple and white) was a bed of 
whit© flowers, intermingled with ferns, palms 
and evergreens, whilo the entrance to tho sub¬ 
way was screened by a profusion of cyclamens, 
lilac, hyacinths, arum lilies and narcissi, 
blended with greenery. The engine, specially 
named “Royal Sovereign," bore on its from 
a lamp surmounted by a Royal Crown, while 
the arms emblazoned on either side were 
draped with the mourning purple. Tho do- 
(■©ration of the station was limited to the 
covering of the upper part of the wall oppo¬ 
site tho train with scarlet cloth, over which 
hung festoons of whit© and purple. The lower 
part of tile wall exhibited its customary crowd 
of advertisements, but these were happily 
screened by the pilot train which took its 
plnco on that side of the broad arrival plat¬ 
form. Flanking the. roadway at the foot of 
the slope into tho station, a large stand with 
purple hangings was early filled with privi¬ 
leged spectators in sombre attire, whilo other* 
found a vantage ground on the staircase and 
bridge at this end of the platform. Facing the 
Royal train was tho guard of honour of tho 
Royal Marine Light Infantry, with the 
Queen’s colour tied with crape. 

Prior to the arrival of the procession the 
centre of chief interest was No. 1 platform, 
whence were dispatched the special trains con¬ 
veying the bulk of the distinguished person¬ 
ages invited to tho ceremony at Windsor. 
Hero were to be seen foreign representatives, 
Privy Councillors, and others, in a variety ol 
brilliant uniforms. The Lord Chief Justice in 
his full robes was among those who started 
early. By n later train went, among others, 
Mr. .John Morley, Lord Spencer, Mr. Iccky, 
and other Privy Councillors, as well as the 
Marquis of Abergavenny and tho civic party ; 
and Lord Salisbury and his Ministerial col¬ 
leagues left at half-past twelve. 


Arrival of the Cortege. 

It was just half-past twelv© when the ar¬ 
rival of General Trotter and his 6taff (who hud 
previously paid a brief visit of inspection), fol¬ 
lowed by Sir Edward Bradford, marked the 
upproaeh of tho procession, which, headed by 
tub Volunteers, defiled through the station 
in duo order. With reversed arms and at 
funeral pace, tho troops advanced past, the 
guard of honour, hut then, at the General’s 
order- arms were brought to tho slope, the 
-dow step changed to quick, and finally to the 
double, and so up the slope to the Bishop’s- 
voad exit. Tim cavalry and artillery broke 
into a trot, and the fluttering pennons of the 
heavy cavalry made a pretty picture as they 
passed into the distance. And so they went 
by until, just as Earl Roberts—looking sad 
and worn—rode into tho station, the strains 
of Beethoven’s funeral march first broko upon 
the ear. Every hat was doffed anrl every 
voice was hashed, as the pall-covered coffin, 
moved alowly past, followed by tho stately 
throng of Royal and Imperial mourners. As 
tho gun-carriage drew up and tho guxrd pre¬ 
sented arms with lowered colours the King, 
tho Kaiser, and tho attendant Sovereigns and 
Princes dismounted, and grouped themselves 
across the platform by tho funeral car. Tho 
Juoen und Princesses, enveloped in their crape 
veils, alighted from tlioir carnage*, and at 
once proceeded to their saloon behind flint of 
the King. It was an impressive scene that 
now m<5t the eye. 
of tho station were 


the far 
massed 


end 
i ha. 


bauds, near them tho foreign attaches, 
iu the centre the brilliant Royal P™»P- >*• 
pall-covered coffin, surrounded by »-»• 
liveries of scarlet, and gold, with hero mud 
there the plumed hat* of tho general start, 
then tho row of State carnage* and the reo 
cloaked escort halted by the entraure. 

And now the pall wu© lifted, and with un¬ 
covered heads the selected norpdCSwi'wiObed 
officers of tho Guards Brtgado here the 
polished coffin shoulder high to the train, 
while every hand wo* raised to the salute, and 
tho beautiful strains of Chopin’s march echoed 
through the silence. Tho throe chief mourner* 
stood side by side- nearest the roadway the 
King, sad but composed, next him (as through¬ 
out thi* trial) the Kaiser, evidently repressing 
his emotion, and then tho soldierly Duke of 
Connaught. 


Departure for Windsor. 

After the coffin had been placed in the cor, 
the pall was borne in and reverently replaced 
by Colonel Carington, Colonel Davidson, Sir 
Eleotwood Edwards And Sir Arthur Bigg©. A 
brief interval, and the mourners entered their 
saloons, that of tho King being next to tho 
funeral ear. The pilot train, conveying the 
foreign attaches and suites, was tho first to 
leave, and it was a little later, a couplo of 
minutes after half-past one, that tho guards’ 
green Hugs gave the signal, und tho train 
slowly pushed out of the station to the sound 
of Beethoven's march, to bo followed with 
eager eye* till it was lost to sight. Lord 
Cawdor and Messrs. Wilkinson, Allen and 
Hart were tho officials of the company who 
went with tho train. In the funeral car four 
offioeiw of State and, it was said. Sir James, 
Reid kept watch by the Royal remains. Lou¬ 
don’s last farewell wits said, and to that testi¬ 
fied the naked gun-carriuge, which was an 
object of. mournful curiosity us it was drawn 
from the station. 


AT WINDSOR. 

A SENSATIONAL INCIDENT. 


Bluejackets Take the Place of 
the Gun Carriage Team. 


Two hours before the train bearing the 
Royal remains was duo at Windsor the sta¬ 
tion was closed to the - public, and tho cloak- 
loorn was converted into a kind of robing 
room for the officials of tho Herald's College, 
who, with a large proportion of the Diplo¬ 
matic Corps, foreign officers and Castle offi¬ 
cials, were to assemble on the platform to 
take part in the last stage of the bistorio 
journey from Cowes to Windsor. The next 
train that camo in from Lcndoa brought a 
number of more or less distinguished persons. 
Government officials, officers and unofficial 
folk, and others, including many ladies, who 
had received special invitations to the chapel. 
Another train brought a reinforcement of 
police from London j another a number of 
municipal dignitaries, in robes and uniforms, 
and other emblems of office. 

At half-past twelve a guard of honour of 
exactly 100 bluejackets from the Excellent, 
under command of Lieutenant Boyle, R.N., 
with a couple of sub-lieutenants and the sarp® 
number of midshipmen, marched into the sta¬ 
tion yard. They were closely followed by 
the military guard of honour, supplied by the 
3rd Grenadiers, a marked distinction be¬ 
tween the two guards as they “stood easy” 
in the bitter cold being the warm whit® 
gloves of the soldiers contrasted with the 
purple hands of the sailors. The marshalling 
of the various guards, escorts, bands, and 
representative mourners was carried out by 
Major Kinloch, of the Grenadiers, with pre¬ 
cision and, above all, without unnecessary 
noise. 

Some Brilliant Uniforms. 

Thera was still half an hour before the 
tr.iiu was expected, but the time did not 
bang heavily, thanks to the extraordinary 
kaleidoscope of colour provided by tbo num- 
!«-r of British and foreign uniforms, of which 
there must hive been at least a hundred in 
be station at that moment. The quaint 
drosses, iu which the Royal Standard played a 
conspicuous part, of the Kings of Aim, and 
•lie equally curious uniforms of the Gentle- 
inen-at-Arms and the Yeomen of the Guard 
attracted the notice of the foreigners. But, 
other wise, the iorci^a co ntingen t, diplomatic 
and otherwise, afforded the greatest variety. 
The white and grey astraohnn caps and grey 
overcoats of the Bulgarian officers, the nliite 
a-straehau cap and fierce-looking long grey 
heard of tho Cossack colonel, Turkish fer.sOs/- 
an enormous ^cluster of yellow plumes, sug¬ 
gestive of » lamp shade in colour tuui shape, 
ou an Austrian helmet, the long dark blue 
cloak over pule blue trousers of an Italian 
officer, tho white helmet and mngonta facings 
of tho Japanese naval attache*, and the 
sombre, serviceable-looking uniform, with a 
low shako, of a Swiss major, contributed to 
the variety. Most conspicuous of all were 
the smart Gcrniuu officers, representing almost 
every commissioned rank of the Kaiser's array, 
in their white or red plumed black Prussian 
helmets and their long grey-mauve coloured 
overcoats. Many of the foreign officers, re¬ 
gardless of official suggestion and iu spite of 
the cold, took off their overcoats, evidently hot 
ashamed of their brilliant coloured tunics. 

A Dramatic Incident. 

At two o’clock a special train arrived with 
Earl Roberts and his staff, who had come on 
ahead of the Royal train, which steamed 
slowly and solemnly into the station exact's- 
five minutes latc-r, the engine draped with 

S urple, the Royal Anus embroidered on the 
raperv on each side, and in front a huge 
wreath of white flowers with a V.R. in the 
centre. Tho guards of honour wore called 
to attention as tho King stepped out. and 
then a« the bearer party, composed of non¬ 
commissioned officers of the Foot Guards, 
bareheaded, removed the coffin from the train, 
the command, “ Rost on your arms reversed," 
was given by tho two officers in command 
simultaneously. Then tho Iwarers advanced 
at slow march with thoir precious burden, re¬ 
presentative officers of the Household Troop - , 
and tbo late Sovereign’* Equerries walking on 
oaoh side. Lord Suffiold, cue of tho King'* and 
this late Queen's devoted friends, personally 
superintended the securing of the coffin : the 
pall and regalia were laid on it. and tbo eight 
German officer* took up their position* in 
front of tho Headquarter* Staff of the Army. 
Thou the word “ March"; a dlrgo-like 
muffled roll from tho Grenadier*’ drum*, 
and one or two bars of Chopin's 
Funeral March—bnt no more. The 

word “stop” was passed forward. One 
of tho “ wheelers " of the gun team bad refuse! 
to answer to th® touch of the driver’s whip. 
A second touch and tho animal mired, and 
plunged, and to th* horror cf a*l—it was pain¬ 
ful to sec tho face of hia Majesty, who stood 
a few paces behind—a second later bad^fallen 
to the grouud. A* smartly as possible the 
gunner* slipped off the trace rop.-* and re¬ 
leased him. and be found In* fret. It was 
obvious that he could not *>« relied on, and 


tb« difficulty w®a equally obvious of attempt¬ 
ing the jouriiay with an odd number of 
hone*, and no other animal vro* procurable. 
The situation w<v» indescribable But 
Prince Louis of BattenSnrg soon got over the 
difficulty. After whispering a few word* to 
tho King ho spoke to the officer 
commanding the # naval guard. Orili- 
aury drag rope* were also unprocurable, 
but tho blue-jacket* were equal to the ocea- 
*ion. Jn twelve minute-—it seemed like an 
hour—mid without anv confu«ion they had 
removed trace rope* and chain* from tho team, 
and bad constructed emrrgemw drag ropes. 
After tlie whole prun-sion had stood almost 
motionless iu the ookl for twenty nnnutc*. 
• party of sixty sailors, preceded by a 
reserve detachment, moved on drugging, with¬ 
out any apparent effort, tho eurringe Oeariug 
the remains of their depart oil Sovereign nn<l 
the pricelys* regalia as if they had been drilled 
to tlm work for weeks, and'looking »o proud 
a* they marched, followed by Kaiser. King. 
Prince*, Aiubvu-adon. Envoy*, and thoir 
•utes, all on foot. On any other occasion 
how tho crowds would bare cheered them ! 

Tho King's Thanks. 

After th® procession had parsed, tbe remark 
wn.% frequently h<-ard that the dead Monarch 
who loved her Navy could not have been borne 
in a more appropriate manner to her last rest¬ 
ing* place. The King caused an expression of 
his thanks and udurinitiim to bo conveyed to 
tho officer commanding the detiicbmant before 
they left Windsor, but his Majesty wo* not. 
and perhaps never will bo, aware that no incaf 
<Wn* prcwidrd for th« Excellent’* men from the 
tame they left until thev got back to Ports¬ 
mouth. Thi* was not the fanlt of their own 
offits-ro or tho Admiralty, but due to the stuff 
»t IN indsor not carrying out instructions. 


TO THE LONG WALK. 


A Quiet Day in the Streets of 


Windsor. 

It was nearly two o'clock Ln tho morning 
before tho carpenters had finished thoir ham¬ 
mering in those streets of Windsor through 
which the procession was to pass, but as a 
matter of fact few people went to bed. And 
eoon ufter six ^t’clock country folk from all 
part* of Berkshire hogsn to Hock into tb© 
Royal borough. Windsor, however, was not 
crowded, that i* to say, the streets were'not 
packed with would-ho spectators. At the 
bottom of Castle-hill just in front of tire 
White Hart Hotel there was a big throng, but 
further along High-street and Park-street tbe 
pavement* wore only lined by two rows of 
people. The shop and private house windows, 
*nd iu many cose-i tho roofs of residences, were 
of conn® well filled. 

Walking from tbe station yard up as far as 
the Long Walk gules one uw only black ami 
purple, bdk.li ns regards decorations and 
dresses ; later tho uniform* of tho Life Guard* 
and of tho Volunteer® who lined tire route 
added a little colour to the scone, but this 
really intensified tho sombre appearance of the 
etreats. At the gates loading to the historic' 
park one could see the battery of tho R. yal 
Horse Artillery, which was to commence firing 
minute guns directly tJre Royal train arrived 
at the station, ur:d lining the Long Walk were 
tho late Queen’s soreants, with thoir wive# 
or husbands and children, and a number of 
•mall school-children. It was the King’s 
orders that the attendants und little mites 
©hould stand there away from tho anticipated 
crowd, and it need hardly bo stated that hi* 
Majesty’s thoughtfulness vrn* -much appre¬ 
ciated. Immediately inside tire gates wore a 
few Yeomanry, and up an oak tree behind 
them worn half a dozen lads who wore deter¬ 
mined to have ono of th© finest, views of the 
procession that was possible in Windsor. Close¬ 
st hand also were fifteen hundred Volunteer*, 
drawn from tbe Eton CoHeae and Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Battalion of tho Oxfordshire Light In 
f.Ultra;end tho Cambridge University Company 
of thi- Suffolk Regiment. Ready at Land 
wore 150 ambulance men under the direction 
of Surgeon-Liout.-<Jolotrel Odo Cross and Sur¬ 
geon Dr. Jerman-Scott. For three hours the 
people patiently and silently awaited tho pro¬ 
cession. 


Room in Park Street. 


The majority in Park-street killed time by 
walking up and down the pavement between 
the park-gates and tho New Inn, for there wars 
plenty of room. Here is an instance of the 
freedom from pressure at this point. Waiter* 
were taking tray* of refreshing tea to ladies- 
Fitting on doorsteps or on camp-stools! The 
men relrod on pocket-flasks, sandwiches, and 
tobacco. Once or twice tho ambulance at¬ 
tendants were wanted to look after young girl* 
who fainted through exhaustion and weari¬ 
ness, but tbe patients were soon put right, and 
in several cases were offered seats in houses on 
tlie route. 

Major-General Pole-Cnrew, commanding the 
troops at Windsor, rodo round about nip- 
o'clock and saw that the men under arm- 
were in their proper position?. Then the 
etreets for the next hour wore brightened by 
the frequent appearance of the .-iovereign^ 
escort of Life Guards, for tho hors©*, like the 
non, wanted movement to beep warm. 

At two o’clock there was a sudden iiush in 
lb© thoroughfares, a silence only broken by 
th© orders to tho troops to reverse arms and 
to rest on them. Half un liour later was 
heard the boom of tho first minute gun ami t-lm 
tolling of the Windsor Parish Church bell. 
Tne ouu.ro of the delay at the station was of 
course unknown to those at the Long Walk 
gat©-, but the procession starting late wa* 
reodily exouesd, for it was believed that its 
length would give trouble to the Marshals. 
In the distance one next distinguished tho 
penetrating, stirring ©train* of the Chopin 
funeral march, a prelude to tho sight of th© 
escort of Life Gunnl-s. 

Earl Robert* waa at the Ireud cf the massed 
bands, who divided tho Army from th© Col¬ 
lege of Heralds, and then wa* observed 
another important and popular person, the 
Kurl Marshal, tho Duko of Norfolk, who 
looked exceedingly tired. 


Up the Long Walk. 

was a magnificent spectacle to watch th© 
red tars yoked to that honoured carriage, 
mg the remains of their beloved Quern 
icir final resting-place. Immediately bo- 
wero tho King and Kaiser, and other 
litres, all walking together, s© that it 
ult to distinguish thorn. One figure, lwn- 
. did stand out, and that was th© vener- 
Duk© of Cambridge, whose grrct age led 
v to think ho would drive from tin- station 
:t to th© Castle, as did the Queen and 
r Royal larlios. But the fine old gantlc- 
detenniiwd to walk. 

,o-.o iniiido the Long Walk gate® could w* 
procession gently mounting the slope and 
ing away through tho gates, and Urn* 

rev had taken her back to tbe Castle- she 
known w well, by way of tho familiar 
l through Windsor. 


through the palace. 


The Queen and Prince " Eddie ” 
Hand-in-Hand. 

Those of us who were within tho walls of 
Windsor Osstle mourned in two moods, as 
ritixens and ** individual*. Wo saw tbe pns* 
ing of th© Sovereign whore noble power mad© 
tbo whole world kin, and never more than on 
Saturday. Wo raw also the funeral of the 
Lady of Windsor; saw her come finally to the 
ioujo where she had so long dwelt. In other 
vurth, roost of th© people in the grounds ol 
h© Castle had some sort of usuociation with it 
rhen, through them, as they gathered here 
•nd there, wound the historic procession, und 
t did *o in three seen©*. Kirat we had it ® 
the Quadrauglc, next in the Lower Ward, an- 
Vital)v in th© Horv-shoo Cloister, at th. 
western door of St. George’* dispel. ha©» 
•cen« stood by itself, and all must dwell lot 
,-vur in the m^nory of near onlooker*. 

In tho Quadrangle. 

What n view it wa% from tin- Quadrangb 
out upon tlie larng Walk, which reined t< 
hav© no end! To the left WJ. 1 rogmore, ii 
the far distance Virginia Water, to the ngh 
the trailing irfroots of Windsor. What 
th© evo most, however, w... tho army of ehil 
dre-n gathered to .ee the Queen carried rat¬ 
her palace. It was a touching Fight—ano 
■ went in its simplicity. Bnt already th© pro- 
•ccion was wo'.l through th© fine gateway, 
vhich is known »« the Sovereign’s Entrance, 
vnd iuto tho Quadrangle. 

The deepest not© of the picture her© was it* 
desolation, the prevalent non-eef l 0 «s that tile 
Queen'* old homo had *urtnincd. This Quad¬ 
rangle hud witnessed many a historic event, 
of which she had been the central figure. 
Here she reviewed her soldier* returned from 
th© van, or guv© those going to th© war* new 
colours. At the window, of th© broskfavt- 
room. over the peroh yonder, she luid listened 
nu th© morning of Jrer eightieth birthday to 
th© glad, thankful music of inudrigal*. N«w 
th© blinds of lb© room were down, and never 
would they ri-© again upon h.-r smiling face 
*nd her cap of whit© lace. Everywhere the 
blinds were drawn, the Cnsllv wu/einpty and 
disconsolate, ©ran the grey wall* seemed 
greyer than usual. Slowly tho sailors, with 
their preciously-weighted gun-carriage, moved 
arrows the Quadrangle. fS.ojrly followed the 
King, the monarch* with him, tb© princes, 
and tbp whole splendid retinue of mourners. 

On either side, tho Cambridge University 
Volunteer* held the way, loaning on their re¬ 
versed rifles. Farther along, by th© Norman 
Tower, th© Oxford University Volunteer* took 
up this duty, to again pa*« it ou to tho Eton 
Colleg© Volunteer*. Behind tho Volunteers 
ia the Quadrangle wi re rows of tho Itoyal ser¬ 
vants ami retainers, all clothed in black. Up 
cn tlie Round Tower were other dark figure*, 
tb© Royal Standard waving over them Iu place 
of tho Union Juck, whioh bad been there at 
half-mart in tho morning. 


In the Lower Ward. 

All tho forenoon distinguished people had 
been arriving by the llenry VIII. Gateway, 
the cutrauce for St. George’-* Chapel. They 
made remarkable grotiM us they walked into 
tb© Chapel, d«.icons of taking their -seat* in 
good time. An hour before the proceswion ounic 
down from the Quadrangle into the Lower 
Ward, tho latter had become a fixed picture. 
You had tho Volunteers lining tin* neutral 
p«th, soldier* iu fcho corner nc-sr tho Horse- 
shoo Cloister*, and banks of wreaths ngaiMt 
th© sides of tb© Chapel. Wo were all in our 
places, all waiting ln silence, ond music and 
th© rumble of minute guns were ln tho air. 

But Queen Alexandra, her daughter*, and 
tho olhi-r Royal ladim had by tbb. time driven 
up to tho eastern door of tho Chapel. Some* 
what earlier there had been taken iu by it- 
Prin«» Edward of York, hi« vounger *-rntbor,. 
Prince Albert, and tho children of Princess 
Henry of Batu-nberg. Presently wo were to 
hav© her© a family picture—th© most pathetic 
and touching that rould bo imagined. Queen 
Alexandra and her three daughter* reap¬ 
peared ns the moment- for the* passing Of the 
nrccesHOU drew near. She was joined by 
Prince** Christian, Prioc-ev* Lpui*e, the 
Duchess of Argyll, Princes© Henry of Ikitten- 
‘•©rg. the Doc**cs« of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
the Dilkhoss cf Connaught and th© Duclion of 
Albany. They all wore long bhick veils, fall¬ 
ing dowu over their dr»"-os of heavy ernpe. 
Little Princo Edward of York was in a sailor, 
suit of blue, and his fair hair strayed from 
below hi* cap. Queen Alexandra held him by 
the hand, and ho in turn held his brother* 
bond. To Ui© right were Princes* Henry of 
Batt©ub©rg's boy* wearing Highland drees— 
Royal Stuart tartan and green jackets. 

ft was n beautiful family group, and the 
ancient wail* cf St, George’s Chap©! and tbo 
Albert Memorial Chapel were a fitting frame 
for it. Two Grenadier* stood at. the an into 
“chiinl tho Royal ladies, and a Court official, 
carrying it w and of office, was near bv. Tho 
-entries might hav© been -t.iUios, so niotjuu- 
h-.-H were they under thoir bearskins. Nor 
wits there a motion among those whoso guar¬ 
dians they were—a whisper, a word, nothing 
o’so. When tho coffin came by. sorrow would 
**ave its tribute, and handkerchiefs went tb 
the eyes shaded by jh© black veils. It w»* 
thus a itli Queen Alexandra, who bent flown 
to cornier^ herself hr comforting Princo Ed/ 
ward of York. Wonder and concern were in 
bis. boyish foe©, und h© looked out on the 
pageant filing past, and then, again, up into 
Ids' grandmother's tearful face. He- wantod 
to cry also, but amid this sorrow and splen¬ 
dour he did not forget his military t-alut©—a 
long * .flute i<> t.ho Hug-draped coffin, to t-hc. 
King and Emperor walking behind it, and to 
Karl Roberts, who had boon in front. Now tho 
Quoea, her listen iu bereavement, anil th© 
voting folks, re-entered St. George’s Chapel, 
but muuy of us saw not- their leaving. Othoi 
hearts, besides t heirs, hud sprung into eyes, 
camming t hem. 

At tho West Door. 

The Hfip-cshoe Cloisters bad a silence, a 
solemnity of their own—something almost op¬ 
pressive. They seemed & world apart, even 
from th© other world of Windsor—a pl-K© 
leading naturally to tho sacred rit©» within 
tlm Chapel. Tho Queen’s Company of Grona- 
diera was hack from Osborrf© acid on duty 
under the command of Captain Loyd. The 
tall, ,we!!-wt-up soldiers were drawn across 
th© Cloister*, a,guard of honour. Tho door 
of th© Chaptl w;l» o|t©!i v and the clergy were 
waiting there to receive tho coffin. On th© 
roofs of tb© house* which form tb© Cloisters 
there was a half circle of spectators, set out 
ai silhouette against the sky-line. 

The massed bund bad taken up a juration 
outside th© Cloisters, where there was good 
room for it. There it continued to play, 
“ soft and sweet and low,” its music—mourn* 
ful, but not without consolation. Opposite, 
beyond tbo roadway, were th© Life Guards, in 
their red cloaks, who had accompanied tb© 
cortbgo. ** Present arm*!” Tin- order rang 
out sharply to the Queen'* Grenadier* a* the 
gun-earring© cam© under tho gateway of the 
(Toiotera. The neat thing <r© noticed wa* 
th<- stopping of tho pui-camugo at to© foot 
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ARRIVAL AT PADDINGTON STATION. 


oi tne (ImM #tap«. t-JRttt •©tot'-rv—ptekeC 
incn of tho 1st there ready 

:o hear f hr re-maiM op the step*. First, b©w- 
ovrr. the pall, the shining tow, mu! the 
other re-grim vfciell hod r©»l*d upon it, mu. t 
lv rollernl. Thi* wj* dov.o rapidly, but 
quietly. and was the nioro easily done, Since 
the pin) IumT ami« Meanwhile 

t l;o Ki.iR. the Kui-.-r und the other mourner* 
remained standing m the order in min th«* 
lm-1 walked. 

A Touching Scene. 

Tlw Rilke of Connaught appeared to hr 
rwperiallv affected, and. indeed, at on© part of 
• si.* nuns'h tliroiiffh Winder ground* ho wre 
, ph in tears. Tim wn*. when he passed tho 
grief .stricken gniub of Royal ladie# near the 
Viter: Memorial C hapel 

A (nr mom-at* and the .tdmnrt. Grenadier* 
l»ad th# rsfffin on their ohouldcrs raid sir 
carry mg it. slowly up tho steps. The bond 
m the Lower Word hod e*-a?ed pi*ring, and 
the myim bc0n. ■» we could hear, inside tho 
Chaptl. On either aide of tlio step- leading 
to :h - W-t Ihxr were wreath.—two glorious 
lines of them. But nn one thought of these, 
for that coffin of light-cnlonred oak—ctot a 
v„rr big cothn—with its bright plate on the 
lid.' hold every ere. and *m followed wi-t- 
fnllr. At its head were «nnl Grenadier*, 
keeping it. with n touchof their hundn, from 
clipping backward during *he MOtaV King 
nn a tnoniners went up the atep* bceulo the 
coffin, which, at the church door, was taken 
over by other hearers—men of the Life 
Guards. Awl *o it was borne from mir view 
into the ch-ire-h, and tho doors dosed coftir. 


at WINDSOR CASTLE. 


The Imposing Spectacle from 
an Eminence. 


From the roof of the guard-room in the 
Ixiwcr Ward an unrivalled view of a scene ol 
historical splendour awl «orrow is afforded 
The broad bat tJ ©mooted tenuoo look.* on one 
•.ido over tho oM-foohioned street and the eo- 
trance to the Great Western Ruilwny station. 
fh» the otlwf :i<io tho feudal dignity and 
's-jnty of tho Lower Wnnl i* .prowl out. 
St. George’s Chapel, magnificently syromotri- 
5 *1, contrasting aith th.- quaint Tudor chami 
.! the eatrunis- to the Hor*©(d»o© Ciowtora, u 
iron-.vd by th© r-ollcguite-looking lodgings ol 
tho Military Knight*, while the whole impos¬ 
ing picture of bygone .lays and way.*, with it* 
•n-y wall* and .• lately tower* and turret*, it 
tnajestkaliy overlorded by the gnat Keep, 
•hen-oil flics tho British flag, but not from 
the top «>f tho flagstaff to-day. Ob tfca one 
there ia tho hum and tormod of great 
•rowds pwforoo compmwed. On the other 
/real space »d rtiHaeee. broken oplv bv th© 


luim.i.up, mi u. .iuujk, grey-wHiou nnu wmie- 
beited, to lint* the wny>, and tho arrival of 
carriage*, from which emerge ladi<\» in 
deepest mourning. or men in tho gorgeous 
habiliments of high estate. Tho Lord Chief 
Justice awl judge*, picturesque enough to 
bridge tho year* ineo Gascoyne; Gentlemen 
at Arm*, and Military Knight* in the mir. 
modern splondonr of the Early Victorian era; 
tlie more modest but still c If retire fir h net* of 
mur.ieipal .fate, and occasionally lb© gor- 
geoiutU'-'S of Heralds and the Trumpeter.- - 
the*- and the bright helm.* - an 1 Imperial 
clonk* oi oci asioual officer i of tho Life Guard- 
nm-ntu.itf tlio long dark litre" of the sol¬ 
diery, tho deep mourning of ladies entering 
the Chapel, and the dominant desolation of 
the Indf-uia-ted I'nion Jack on the round 
tower, lletworn tho deep buttre**©* of the 
Chapel there i* ft noto of tho snort message 
and comfort of flowers—nature’s own token 
hat wf s-liould sorrow not hi tho*c without 
hop*. From the guard-room the effect of th<- 
wreaths it mo-,1 beautiful. It wem* as if the 
stately Church sprung from a foundation of 
fairest bloom*. .Soft piles! ma**©» of fragrant 
. of inau'o au-l ' ■ 

extend all along, and look •» though they 
Here about to ode brat© in tho shrino of th© 
Order of the Garter serai? Qooonly festival of 
joy and hope. 


Tho Train In Sight. 

For th© pfCKnt th© movement, if not ihc 
chief interest, fit** on the other ».do of the 
Cast I© wall, Whore th© continual command* 
and tramp of maWllng feet tell of tbo coming 
of tt»o*s- who an* to take part in the proces 
.den, and of th© salute* rendered by the 
Guardsmen wlto keep the way—-tho bonds, 
tho naval detachment, the Guards, and what 
moat stirs th© hearts of all, the khaki-painted 
gun-carriage of th© Royal Horan Artillery, 
with th© platform cn it thick to to boar the 
body of the Queen. Tho boas©*ore draped with 
purple, the windows anil roofs thronged with 
people, the cloaked Life Guards sit their 
hor*e* like statues, and a little after two the 
liell la-gins to toll. The tmin i* -vn coming 
round tho curve in the smoky haw? of the 
river valley, and tho drowsy solemn note of 
the Ml of Ht. Georg©'** add* it' lament to 
the clearer and binder tribute of the curfew 
tower. Th© tolling of tho boll*, a reverence 
mneedad to the humMert a* to th© tuo-t 
exalte*!, goes home to th© heart, though not 
to the imAgination. with much more simple 
force Mian Urn majesty of the miniito guns, 
which now begin to thunder from tho Long 


arriage* with the bulies of tho Rny-d 
drive up n quick succession, while 
tps present arms •« each go©* swittlv 
ad soon amidst the stem tnnswn of 
ed emotion the pm»s*iou sets forth 
s wnv A top of th© drum, ft roll of 
sound, iind Chopi"'* funeral maroh 
the eir. But soon them 

he procession i* halted, und the P'P"- 
bisoten up in front of th© mu*.- 


■inn* ami tue music >* «uad»-ily stilku. 
There is an nnxioti* lim© of wAiting, nnd it 
i* of course impossible then to learn tho cause • 
of the unrehearsed delay. But presently 
th© signal i* given, tho solemn dnnn-l>©*ts 
iu;«iti strike the hnrt and car. and forth to.-* 
in great pomp onrl majesty the funeral of the 
great, good Queen. Detail eo-'ilv noted i-- 
clean forgotten. ovo^J-elmed as there came- 
forth from the covered enirnuce of the sta¬ 
tion t.ho compact body of Blue’ackots, their 
while straw h»(* looking eurioudv brlohf and 
reassuring. Thc-e to n lino of «iviif scarlet 
on cither side wlierd <tho tall Guardsmen- 
bearer* match, nnd there on t.li© ean-carriAce 
drawn by the RlnemcVctj rest.* the coffin of 
tlie Queen. Beautiful exceedingly, makrttic 
beyond description, touching beyond word*. 
The splendour and significance of nil tho 
pageantry and world-wide tributes fade i"to 
nothingness as wo gazo upou that coffin in 
the midst of the sailors. Tho white pull is 
pj.nly wiled with the Bovnl Standard, and 
■ mm it rest.* th© Royal Grown. Ituincdiatelv 
behirid—the son-who mourns a beloved mother 
is much as monarch of-his people to all 
th© loyal nnd le-tug heart* who join in In 
grief—walks the w 'mg. With him the Kni-er 
und the Duke of Connaught, und then n ho-t 
of floral nnd princely mourner* nnd repre¬ 
sentatives of floral personages and foreign 
States. And so. amid tho boom of the minute 
guns and the Idling of the bell*, the mournful 
sound of the funeral march die* away, and 
wo wait while the procession winds tip the 
lull, on its wny to tlm resting-place of »o many 
king*. 

A Wonderful Panorama. 

At length the faint lament is heard stealing 
once more on the cold wind, and presently th.- 
whole wonderful pageant begins to unfold it¬ 
self on an arena worthy of the funeral of the 
Qiteen. The procession i* majestically spaced 
out so that it can nil he taken in and muliwal 
as it unfolds itself and becomes a spectacle 
unparalleled and unsurpassable. First there 
comes the ©jcort, then the Pursuirunt*: then 
is General Pole-Carew nnd his stuff • then 
deputations from the German regiments; then 
i, Karl Roberta, bearing hi* fietd-ninrshnl’. 
'niton: then tho mossed hands: then the 
three Heralds in all their magnificence of 
army, the Duke of Norfolk, the Gold Stick, 
he Whit© Staves, with their melancholy ug- 
nifleanoo ut a monarch’* funeral, the l.oni 
Chamberlain, the 1/ord Steward, the Aidea-do- 
. amp. and then tho compact little cohort ol 
Bluejacket*, with that in their mid*t which 
rob* nil ©l*e of it* value in our ©yes tn-dav. 
Hound the spaciou* ward wind* this precession, 
white tlio escort form* up before the guard 
room, nnd the massed band* knit in the midst, 
upon tho grass, and play until the cortege ha* 
disappeared through the archway which Icad-i 
to the great west door ol the t’h.ipo! of the 
Knight* of tbe Garter. Not the King alone, 
but hi- mourning *ubje< t* must recall the 
K*t sad timo wfu-n he. s twreuved father, in 
the sUM simple fai hion Wiovol u* body «** 
his eldest- non to the wimo sacred shrine; ai.-- 
neither th© noth'mindcl sympathy of th. 
Kaiser, nor tlm daxolinu aricotlourx cf the re¬ 


presentatives oi sympnthutic State.* from nil 
over tho world, take off from tho simple 
human sympathy with which ull revet' 
ontly gaze upon the son who now mourns hi* 
Moved mother nnd Queen. Th© procession 
is brought up hy tho GenMemcn-nt-Arm*. 
earn ing their nxv'f. reversed, and tho 1 eomon 
of tho Guard with ravened portL-an*, and 
with thi* historic survival of tio Com te and 
armament of the England of long ago the 
pageant disappears from view. The woriit 
KeeinK the poorer. That wn* the fuueml iff tlu- 
Queen! It is rcnllT over. We have lost our 
govs' Sovereign, n^io yet Itatl come to b© t*• 
ull her Mibjects, with till her orsitnes.*, eome- 
thing like their companioti, their guide, and 
their own familiar mend. 


IN ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL. 


Mpurners from All Quarters of 
the Globe. 


A HISTORIC SCENE. 


It is now nil over with tho public ohsequioi. 
of Victoria th© Great and Good, writ©* our 
Special Kepn-oaUliro at Windsor; and th© 
last eccno of all in tho gorgeous pngenut of 
uatioual mourning—of all save th© private cun- 
elgnmont of her late Majesty’snMnaina to Uio 
.M ausolouui of I-'rogmor© on Monday—i* 
a worthy sequel and conclusion to tho sen- 
nnd-land funeral procession from Solent- 
1, wed Osborn© to Windsor's rock-built tower, 
n procession ju*t th© revemo of that implied 
in tbo Hohcnzollom progreto—“vom Pels 
xnu Moor.” 1 have scon many pageants of 
tlie kind in my time—including tli© funeral* 
of the old German Emperor and hi# eon. tin- 
ill-fated Kaiser Frederick—but never anythin^ 
to 1m compared in ample yet maj©«t;r 
grumksir to Saturday afternoon's spectadc 
in St, Gcorge'a Cliapel, Windsor. 

A* privilog**! witncoore of this affecting 
»e©.a© it behaved us representative* of the 
Pres* to bo in our places soon after cloven— 
places w hich had been considerately av-ognrsl 
jo us in th© gallery' of the orgon-scroon which 
ImporaUe the choir from tlu> nave, and from 
which wo could thru* command an adran 
Ugcous sight of both, oven as from tho Necro¬ 
polis of Corinth a spectator is able to survey 
th© Grecian sous which it divide©. 

Wo bad a long »d wcorv wait before tb© raw¬ 
ing ot the curtuin on tbe spectacle wtnrb w> 
had com© to witncw» -Do, not weari ©no, foi 
we could employ th© time in watchinv th. 
progress of tho raiV-ea-.wi'nit, and the ;r 
raiig.-in.-nt. of tlie stage, »o t.. >pt-uk, ja ndini 
the App^arain •• >it the .-Sief <lr#mat!» ps. m* i»i 
living and dead. And wla-ro in ail taighui. 
would ouo And *uch a r>-al niUaric stag*., sh-' 

^js^n-lrieuIrciiinu^MMiilia^llaU^^ttlh 
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H(ri*<l Chapel of t$f. George, of whteli thtj 
fftord i- an eloquent (hmlMr ol »nft lloj'al 
fannHc. for more than seven centurt»? lfi 
in, in fact, the Rautheon of out Prim**-*, of 
pluck no pen-and-ink iWfMw could con- 
ror .ui aiicquto idco lo thocv who hail aot» 
yfttra it. 

The Decorations. 

In iu- M sufficient ly omnium', al in th© 
nfefatt and .-ha<<st drctutecturat, s»tyl. • 
umpire required no special 

uiomou nt or transformation tocbnvert it into 
(ho l«J sivntf of all in tlie woudcrful life* and 
lenth of tlu most glonou* sovereign who evklj 
at upon tint English throne—no special adorn* 
incut, I say, but tho drooping palm- and nrutn 
lilie*, tho largo ero. * ot white llmrera 
which decked the teredos »ud altar, 
llauktxl by huge candelabra, the grey 
carpeting of the choir and nave, and 
tho creation of rows of purph-culotired 
bonclte* in the" latter to accommodate 
the greater portion of the dUtingnUlied 
mourners. But to what gorgeoux basilica of 

U * La-tcm Cniircli or ntnitly ntheiral oi tho 
th of Home *as erqr perfumed with auett 
[i* nubile yet overpowering odour of iuecn-v an 
that which now permeates all tho air of thi^ 
Van tboon of our Prince' from tho «ouWk" 
floral offerings of love and loyalty tent on be-' 
half of dweller* in every port cI her dominions 
to -nee the bier of wr'xnal departed Queen ? 

On the steps of the western door, in all tho 
aid ‘'and olnistciod nook- and corner, of tho 
chapel, thoeo costly and ColtiMl wfrzath* lie. 
ordered and arrayed, and their com bines I per¬ 
fume permeate* all tho space* of tho sac fed 
pile ax with the sweetest, odour cf a summer 
KArdrn among February frosts and snows. It 
is th** incenso of tin? pimple’s love which wo* 
over a* n mighty shield ami buckler to the 
Queen -igAin&t * ail ber' country’* foos; 
land dor ot Lon of tho 

higher classes of her lat® Majesty’s subjects, 
tho iraiucduito eirvlo ami guardians of her 
throne—arc theta not. typified antirepreoenwa 
by Uni emblazoned bannvTft of the Garter 
Knight* which depend from the fretted roof 
ami pillar.- of tho chapel choir, the emblems 
and insignia of a prouder companionship of 
puladius than eter banded themselves around 
the person of King Arthur or Kaiser Bar¬ 
ba ro-a. It is the custom for tho banner* only 
of living Knights of tho darter to bang Wf 

E tailed there—-tho latest of them heing tho 
i-niijn Crown Prince; but t hot of the Prince 
Consort, by special command of-the QucvA. 
was permitted to retain its place among the 
insignia of the living as a proof that, though 
dead himself, his influence lor good continued 
to he vital; ,abd for this name reason her lain 
Majesty ’a own banner, hanging at. the fido of 
hor husband"*, will not bo taken down. 

An Illustrious Assemblage. 

It was the stately rows of stalls underneath 
those knightly banners that firs* began to 
bo filled with mourners; and almost first 
among these grief-a*r< k^n devotee* of tho 
departed Queen wa» Sir W. Vernon Harcourt. 
wlio took his scat and entered into conversa- 
tion with Lord Godogan; presently 

the fieat.s on either side of this 

di-tingnished pair of statesmen nre^ 
lilted by some of the most illustrious men in’ 
the realm—sOinc of them, liko the Duke of 
Devonshire, in military scarlet, other*, like 
King Edward'* Ministers and Privy Council- 
1« r- . in blazing gold brocade—statesmen and 
aobleincn of whom fhe illuxtriou* names are 
the common property of all their countrymen, 
ami which therefore need rot be detailed— 
b-r a canvas is my object, and dot a catalogue. 
Hinidry and Opposition m\>t uni shake bauds 
cm the common ground ol a common *om>w. 
However variously uniformed, all agree in 
this respect, that they universally wear “tho 
trappings and the suits of woo 1 '; and it i* 
hard to say whether the ssrerely benign I-ofd 
Chief Jo*tice, in liis scarlet robes and full- 
bottomed wig, or tho Lon) C'hnncclloi loots 
tho mow lugubrion 

The Foreign Representatives. 
Opposite this dazzling array of England* 
representative magnate-, on the left side ol 
tho choir, facing the altar, and coumUy over¬ 
shadowed by the blazoned banners S>f the 
Garter Knights, sit a still more brilliant and 
imposing army of nil tho Amhn-sailor* and 
Minister* accredited to the Court of the late 
Queen—.ui exotic array which, to the student 
of ethnology, appear- to include u representa¬ 
tive of almost every cfvilUnd, and even wuni- 
civill-ed. nice of man- white, brown, yellow, 
anil even black ; Aryan, Turanian, Semitic, 

3 d Mongolian- who nqw mourned at the bier 
tiic Queen of Kngland as th^ir remote an- 
• Ccrtors may hare grieved to hear of the 
decease of tho Queen of Sheba. Blazing with 
the gold brocade and the -ptirkling decomtkmi 
of diplomacy, no lea* than of war, three motley 
representative* of all the civilised Wnrhl, and 
the rest of it, sit in a sombre, silent row, a-If 
;ongup-tinl with the moincntoiisni-ss and mag 
nificenco of the occasion, which marks an 

r h not only in their own experience, but in 
life of the world. In front of them, ai 
well its in front of tho llriti h mae iat. . on the 
Other «ide of tlie choir, nre nisi of i hairs 
cet-ipieil bv veihd anil saMe-rot-ed Ixdire ->f 
the Court and D c Royal t onnntmit y-• a d>* *plv- 
Hrittiag lmt tUKUdinguidiiiblc fi-nidnim- array 
-for «m such ceremonial nevadan* 
ii- the- ■ ir ,i; the pririlege and 
•be nobla < hoice of wotnwn. however 
high her nodi ion. to sink her identity ill her 
wirroir. We know the Royal gnllerir*. or 
[Soxes, arcriooking the altar -.pace is occupied 
hr the highest liMlies i:i the land : we call 
-atch a -ignt of their figures aed veiled Uce«, 
without Iwing able to dutingm-h tliem. so at 
to add a cfcnMctcri-ric tom b of feminino per- 
wmality to our picture of the appearance of 
tho choir. 

In the nare, on the other hand, westward of 
•■'e separating organ-sreon, on which we 
perch, the norm i- on a larger, if not pethap 
.1 brilliant, a scale. Tho greater portion uf 
the congregation has meanwhile been gather¬ 
ing in the nave, r. here the prix i-.diinaT M-cne 
■»i 1 be more striking, even if the rn-uing 
service over the ltoy.il tiffin ill the choir wiU 
pr.*<etit ltd'll Ic-s to tlie eye than Ibo ear. 
Ki»r mcr<* motley, if magnificent, than 
the n leftsblage :ii the choir, i. the gatiicring 
enngregation in the nare, which includes a 
good ninny ladii-s and officers and officials o» 
cvctjr unitonn and grade, scarlet, grcsni. and 
bloc*, with -onrt -nits rf eertyr kind- the 
whole relieved by the -pda-he- of guiuly colour 
lent by the quaint eld costumes of the ll.vd- 
ce ers or Yeomen of th* Guard, with their par i- 
ueik-. who line tlio proceasiomU gangway, ju-t 
as ttto (ismUemcn-at-Arni.-. aimed with their 
axes, pertonn a similar fum tmti in the choir— 
tbinm (w ing tho only hcn<U that remain 
covered throughout, f be whole cor- m.uiy. I‘« r 
they are on duty, and moat stand like living 
wtwtuea, wciTHitrod cnp-fi-pio in rtailincsns for 
*11 cmetgeuciM as tile pvixmal bodyguard of 
their Sovereign, hke tiie (lardo hicostaiiae of 
the Kinms of France in their proud motto: 
“In omni modo MeUa." 

Civic Mourners. 

Unh more striking even Uion the 
crimson of the Beefeaters is tire richly-crmim i 
scarlet rtdi»«s of tho Lord Prov.i i and xoiiiot 
baiJli.- of Bdinburgh, wiio enjoyed the proud 
distinction of wUiftgat the topoi tin* front row 
nn the right side of the nave opposite t he more 


•obor-.-mU-l but.no loss sutpptuoiLsIy garbed 
Lord Mayor of London and h» aUendaxit 
sheriff : ; wliile the Corpnnitiou of Windsor 
looks from nude* the Mallory at the superior 
position thu* accorded to those two leading 
municipal Hire oft tiro verge of tho funend |iath. 
Next the B«linburgb 'bounoft rifc th«ir loaruod 
ared dignified eountryhmn .Sir Robert Finlay, 
beside Mr. Juste* Rigby, both in tln-ir awe- 
inejpiring role* of office.- All are sorrowf-illy 
silent; there w nr> (Slatting in n low tone, mi 
whispering, uo exchange of looks ereh ;n tho 
expectmt tlirong of mouroere, who resign 
thonusdvvw-, to a sombre, nod-risagod t-ijciice 
UA tlioy Ido in and take their sonts, patiently 
counting tho lendon-footed ininutca us they 
pas* in the over-deferred hone of hearing 
souinb which may lie interpreted na tho signal 
for tho rising of the curtain on tho last scene 
of tho funeral drama. 

“ Mournful Music of Bell and 
Battery.” 

It is a long wait for all, and oven a trying 
one, with its pent-up emotions, and its uncer¬ 
tainty as to whether everything may have 
nitlierlo gouo well with tlio funeral cortege 
from si» to «fcjr. It is turm-l two o'clock, 
ind tlie gloom of the chapol has been relievoc 
iv komo brief and fitful glints of struggling 
umsbine through tho p»int«I windows, when 
this welcome sight i- suddenly countervailed 
in (air hearts by a solemn sound—that, of the 
ell in th** Curfew Tower, which now begin- 
to toll, amt we know for certain that ho Q e,-n 
las at lost returned to her beloved Windsor 
for the Inst time—to that Windsor to which 
Her heart had always turned, like that of the 
wanihrrcr to iii* native village when roaming 
in a foreign dime. As Hon Gaultier has it in 
uis Iiall.nl narrative of the Queen's firet visit 
to flHince: — 

. O bunny or* tlie fields o' Franc*. * 

Wlioro softly drops the miii. 

But my bairnics aro in Wimlwr Tower, 

And greeting a’ their lane— 

Some of those Royal “ bairnics ” aro dead or 
aliecnt now, and the others sorrowfully gath¬ 
ered around their fondly-dovotcd mother's 
bier. The curfew-bell, i say, commenced to 
toll, end presently tlw» muffled thunder of 
minute guns from tlio direction of tlio Long 
Walk informs UK beyond all doubt- that the 
funeral cortege is now on its circuitous way 
from the railway station to tin-Chapel, atftl we 
vilently thunk <tod that all ho* eono well with 
it thu9 fur. But presently this mournful 
niumtc-music of bell and battery i* lost to u- 
in tho notes of Schubert's “ Marche Soleo- 
nclle,” which Sir Walter 1’urratt, who can pLsy 
upon our 001011001 as skilfully a« he can plnv 
upon the organ—begins to pcul forth in sweetly 
Miotbmg limin', of sorrow. To Ihcao *yrap»s 
thctic strains, as of n heavenly orchestra, again 
succeed tho ihtcrm'ittcut clang of bell and 
cfash of battery, till at, last a stir is heard, nnu 
|*he whole congregation in tne choir, followed 
Ibv that in tho tuvo, rixes to its foot. The 
Jnnreh of Hug land is now preparing to perfonr 
jits lo<t functions to England’s Queen. 

- A robed proeevdou tuakoi Sts appi^rnncn 
from the cloister*. It is headed by toe Arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury mid York, whose 
train* arc borne by four cherub-fancd chorister 
boy-, the Bishop of Oxford, «s Chancellor of 
tho Garter, and the Bishop of Winchester as 
Clerk of the Closet—both in sable garb, und 
tlie Dean of Windsor, in Hnming red, followed 
by the whole chapter and the choir. In slow 
and stately proc«sion they pace down tlio 
choir aud tlio nave towards tho western 
portal, and halt. The doors nre thrown open 
but presently shut again, for tho expected 
lias not yet arrived, the Prelates and their 
following patiently biding their time. Jn, 
tho meanwhile more music again from the 
organ—now sweeping the softer chords of 
sorrow, to* awaiting into a. loud and almost 
th-finnt note of exultant clamour as of tho 
Iritimpli of immortality over the tomb, xml, 
hi* if it would encourage us to cry: "0 death, 
where is thy sting 0 grave, whfcre is 
thy victory ■ ” And the reply was once more 
returned to ug by the boom’ of tho minute- 
guns and tho tolling of tho boll in the Cur¬ 
few Tower, succeeded hv a louder burst of 
nAusie, which caused all the mourners, who 
had meanwhile resumed their scuts, to spring 
to their feet again. Music from tho organ ! 
No, not tliis timif— from the massed bands of 
tbo otitsidc pros esiion, which crashed out with 
Chopin's funeral march, a deeper-toned and 
stonier roico than tho notes of Sir Walter 
Parentt'* instrument. 

A Moving Picture. 

Tt is now a. few minutes past, three, nnd in 
response to tho imperious summons trom 
without, a* of a trninpet call at the portals 
of a feudal keep, the chapel doors arc again 
thrown open wide, and we nre confronted trith 
a moving picture. Several tabarded puraui- 
vant* gliilo up the steps and present thom- 
sclves at the cliuivh doer a* if to demand 
admission in the still living name and autho¬ 
rity of their (had Sorer* bin wbo-e will is in¬ 
stantly obeyed. In the bet kground outside L- 
a semi-circle of bear-okit.:: .1 Grenadiers with 
arms reversed, as stern-1 miking and Statuesque 
as the fumilinr Guardsmen on our Crimean 
monuments. On the steps the aeariot of the 
late Queen’s aide-de-cjinpi contrasts with 
tlie grey overcoat-* of the 1‘nissian Hussars. 
Now there ring* out a sharp word of com¬ 
ma nd, and tho Grenadiers present arms as 
th* gnn-eoreiage currying the Royal coffin roll¬ 
up and stops at the foot of the ascent. The 
outride picture now presented to u» inside is 
b'.iimsl and kaleidoscopic, the more so n< thin 
wreath* of vapour are wnftiul pa*t‘ the en¬ 
trance, and we wonder whether it ia rain, or 
mist, or battery smoke. Hut presently it gains 
iu ilefiniteneia, when we see the bare coffin. 
"Tripped of nil it» insignia, being borne up the 
steps on the shoulder* of eight stalwart 
Guardsmen, who seem to stagger and totter 
under their burden a* they boar it up the 
strep ami difficult ascent. But, like the yeo¬ 
men oi Agincmirt, their "limb* were made in 
England,” and they yield no more to the 
very never* itrain upon tiicLr stalwart strength 
than did Atln* under the weight of tlie world. 
How proud these Guardsmen were to ho tho 
bearers of so precious a burden up the arduous 
ascent! 

At the chapel door they are relieved by o 
relay of their comrades, who. preceded by the 
high eecledaatic*, the herald-, and the chief 
Household office's, and followed by tlie Kmg 
and all hi* gorgeous retinue of Sovercigu 
and Princely fellotr-monrncr* ptce slowly, 
very slowly, tip tl«i nave to the accotnpini- 
tnciit of tho burial sentences, beautifully 
chanted by t.be choir. “ I am the resurrection, 
uid the lit**”; nnd at tin* sight of thelwirccoffin 
many of the mourners cannot restrain their 
tears, just as previously one of the chorister*, 
overi orae br the impressiveness of tho scene, 
had fainted, and li.id to ho taken nut. It 
wji- quite impossible to take in, for loss de¬ 
scribe, all the incidents and aspect* of tlio 
scene, a - tlie procession entered the (’Impel 
.-.■id moved up towards the altar; and even 
one's natural d -sire to concentrate one's at¬ 
tention cn tho person of the King, us tbo 
main iwreonage m tlie funeral pageant, was 
utterly distracted by tlie glittering volume 
0) rhe fiovcriign*. Grand Duke-, uiul PrincM, 
who Hooded nil the nave behind him like :t 
deep and strongly (lowing tide. Verily 
Napoleon could ’ never IxmAt of such, ni 
'• parterre dr* mi*' around him a* King 


Edward VII. on Saturday might liaro dene 
had rain-glory Instead of grief and htiwditv 
been uppermost in his heart. The name* uml 
iitlre of those potentate and princes wilj 
j.ave been omunerated hy other chronidoM 
hf to-day * pageantry m. 

»l em. but it is certs n that 8t>. George s 
Chapel lies never Iwfore ite«n the scene of 
.„ch cn assemblfigc of illnstriou* rank and 
M«Uon. Yet’it, struck wo that the agddest 
figure iu oil the niultitiffh’ of nuiguates wo.-- 
that of the voneniMe Duke ot Camtwidce, 
who the embodiment, of ngo «nd growing m- 
fiimitv, iiobW -d, rutMt- t han walked, up tire 
Cbapcl behind a sprightly little prince in 
HurUnnd costume, the inuaruation of youth 
ind hope—the old age and tho new walking 
tide by side in this gorgeous ceremonial of 
iho grave. 

A Solemn Moment. 

On two of tho purple-wrapped treaties 
fronting the altar in the centre of the choir, 
the liearer Guardsmen laid the Royal i.offiu, 
which'was again dfOged iu its pull and stir- 
mounted with nil the various emblem* ot its 
occupant's lofty rank, the jewels o: tho 
crown ond sceptre »mtillating in tho light 
of the altar candelabra and row* of burn¬ 
ing tapers along the stalls which imd now 
converted the cloister cluarosenro of the wan¬ 
ing dav into the “dim yd ip on* light” «o 
appropriate to a aolemn service of this kind. 
But, indeed, one could not help feeling some¬ 
how that the solemnity of the service was 
lost to n great extent in the impressiveness 
of the assembly, with it* magnificent retting 
of English historv carved in stone und written 
in* Royal epitapL*. Even for no hiph and 
mighty « princes* $s tho Queen of England 
and the Empress ot India the burial w-rvioe 
cannot, bo inode more impressive than it 
always is for the meanest, of her subjects, and 
tho tally feature In the afternoon which im¬ 
parted to it a distinctivenos8 of its own was 
tlie affecting hcautv of tho music and the 
manner in which it was rendered by voice and 
organ-pipe. But 1 repeat- that it was tho 
scene more-than (he service which engrossed 
attention—a scene, by reason of iu general 
impressivoness, of which it was impossible 
to pick out the details beyond tho sumptu- 
onsiy-doeked coffin and tho throe scarlet 
mourners-in-chief standing at tlio head of it) 
with a motley multitmloot Kings and Princes 
Imliind and j-bu magnates of England, with 
the representatives of tho rest of tho world 
ou either side. K-irl Robert*, the most illus¬ 
trious soldier of the present time, is there, wo 
know, but his personal prominence is utterly 
lost in the galaxy of sovereign rank and sta- 
.tion in which he is oagulphcd. Tho Kaiser, 
blazing iu hi* brand-new uniform of a 
British Firid-JIarahal—tbo sartorial tw 
of hi* Royal uncle Edward, yet differ¬ 
ing from him in the fierce upward 
'..wist of his enldatesqu* moustache—■ 

•tunds solemn and’rigid os tu statue on tho 
King’s right, aud behind hin> the cultured 
King of the Belgians towering over all his 
fellow-Sovereigns even SI Saul overtopped fcho, 
common people of his time. One loved to 
jhink, a* indori from ail the recent onions on« 
was almost justified in- believing, that us 
King and Kaiser stood there, itt presence; 
of tbo remain* of tho peace-loving Qucou. 
they wore mrurally registering n vow to in- 
vugurate u new era of amity bet ween their two 

r at and kindred peoples, oven as Alexander 
of Russia and Frederick Ww# III- of 
nis-d.i scab d t/rcir oompici of sHianoe aga na • 
the ("oriitjiu de<‘pot over tbu coffin of Frederick 
tho Great. 

The Last of All. 

All there picture* and ideas crowd through 
one’* mind while the ufaoir is chanting tho 
Ninetieth Psalm, “Lord, Tiiou boat Ixsim our 
refuge,” to the music of Fritoo- the while 
the Archbishop of Cantsertinry, of rombre. 
almost aacetie, mien, vtands hictng the coffin 
at the foot of the aJtar-steps, with tb* red- 
rolxsi lh*aa of Wintlwir on his left and my 
{Lord of Winobnstcr on ho» right, behibil him 
on tfid topmost alt.w stop heing hi* episcopal 
noilnuttio of Oxford, simikariy nabit!-'/ In sable. 
To bint of Winchester foitn tho readibg of that; 
B»o*t rna^ptifioen? and convincing of oil argu¬ 
ments for the immorality of tho ao*il, winch; 
St. Paul approprl.iiefy Wirv-y«o«f to die Corin¬ 
thians, the inheritor* of two wArliR—ono of; 
them beyond the grave, ** they wore also rJan : 
dircllcrs between two seas; and then in the 
deepening tapor-rclieved gltxiiu of toil r-hnpel 
the choir supcecdcd witii rho twoody-Nolcmn 
anthem strains of 8. .8. Wee ley’s setting of 
f Man that. i«c born of a woman birth hut » 
short time to live,” und “Thou knowoafi, Lord,! 
the wx-rets of our hearts.” “ I heard a voice 
from heaven ” wo* next recited by the Dean, 
after wliom tho choir chanted the Ixinl’s 
Prayer us set to special music for tbo laroj 
Queen by Gounod. 

It was now tho turn of the chief of the Eng-j 
lish Church to recite the two collect* after the 
lion!’* Prayer, which ho did in a .firm and. 
vihriiut yet well-uu dulutcd v icobf the ougufttl 
authority well befitting his lofty statii n in thw 
‘State, Twchoikowsky’d music to "How Mere 
arc they v coming between theso collects. Aud 
just as tho lingering, ever lessening cadenon* 
of tho “ Alleluia ” notea die awuy, forth to tlie 
foot of the coffin, lirsiiie the Lord Ohnmix-r- 
lain, silently steps Norroy, deputy to Garter 
Principal King of Arms, who, iu all the tabard 
blazonry of his herald’s office, and with .v 
voito na clear if not perhaps so strident, .is 
that of Stehtor, his great Homeric proto- 
tyj..-, proclaims tho stylo and titles of the 
dead Queen, followed by those of her living 
non and successor, whom, with a dclibcratiuu 
marked und loud enough for all the listening 
congregation to hoar, ho finally ac-clium* with 
“God suvo tlio King. 1 ’ Those words convcv 
a decided touch of politicu! character to this 
Solemn scone, which is again, however, quick 
to resume its purely religious aspect with tho 
sweetly swelling uotus of SpohFs unthem, 
f Bleat are the departed, almost suggreimg 
the unseen prerencc of an angel choir. Hut 
{Igain the vibrant voice of Cantuariut, stand¬ 
ing midway so to speak, between heaven and 
earth, recall* ns trom tbo upbcm, uud ufier’ 
hi-- bonedietiou tho organ finally burst* forth 
with n grand finale m toe form of Bsicthovon’r 
funeral march, to the strain# of which, while 
Canterbury and York kneel in front of the 
altar, Hke a couple of paintod-window saints. 
King Edward VII., with nil hi* chief princely 
friend* ond crowned kindred, file post the 
coffin with a muttered prayer of purring, and. 
out by the cloister*; nml in a few momenta 
more the divply impressive and ever memor¬ 
able poEduit of tho Royal tomb is dissipated 
and ilivialvcd—the mine motionless picture 
now become a confused rafis* of moving colour. 
Toe whole ceremony, from the opening of tfir 
westeni door to tho dosing of the service, had 
ins tod just an hour, and was a masterpiece ol 
onjaniwiticn. 

Final Impressions. 

Whatevor other impression.* - tlie foreign 
mourners may carry away with them, they 
must at least have he.m gri’iitly struck witi. 
our national power* of orgaiusatioii. a* ex- 
• mplifi.sl by our capacity to corn- out « 
l rown funeral like this ou a onapluiited and 
eoloRsnl »eale that ba* certainly uevi-r hi-for*> 
l>eon attempted in Rivtlaitd, ami perhaps no¬ 
where else at any time iu all the world. For 
pll of ii* the world had b'-en standing *till 


during the progn-s.s ot the “ pomjic fnuotiro. 

the tot ol the world, in the persoivs of its a<*- 
credited reiwes'eiiuuiv.'.s looking ou at it w»tk 
ui- but. now. on descending Ironj our mid- 
clmpel height and .'mt^Ring into tho outer 
air mingling with ftho multitude jmunng from 

til. ctoprt. *» f.l‘ «'»’ **•<’ •«**-s ,,ro T l 
in it! nWwol lor »if ht ur-hod br g uo t.. 
mov.' aciuu. undrr th- oiul-ion of a now ralor 
of tho British Empire, l-'or thfl first and last, 
time in the presence of hi* mother* dear ro- 
nM.ihK—which were bow n'inovrd to the .M*v 
inorial Chapol adjoining the choir, there to he 
till to-dav for private consignment to then 
eternul rest, borido Hie ashes of her ever- 
udorod Consort—her eldest so* aud heir had 
U-en formally proclaimed King, urbt rt orb, . 
ftjod having paid the lait ceremomzl honours 
to tho illustrious dead, it now behovisJ the new 
King to think of the boepiUble attentions that 
were due to tho illustrious living; m> the lost 
we saw of the distinguished mournnra aud 
their multi-uniformed suite* was a duz/Jinjg 
stream of them sotting towards tho ripper 
Ward of tho stately Oue lo. there to seek nnd 
iiud their several placce at the vanous li«u- 
f.uet boards of the now completed Sovereign 
ot the broadest Empire on which this earthly 
sun of ours has ever looked. 

AFTER THE SERVICE. 

Royalties and Celebrities at 
the Castle. 


After the service in St. George’s Chapel 
the King left by tho eaustom door and 
walked up to tho Castle. With him was the 
German Einpuror mid the Kings uf 
Greece, Portugal, ami of the Belgians, am* 
the other Royal mourners followed imme¬ 
diately after.' Queen Alexandra and tho 
Roval Indies drove to the OiLstlo in carriage.', 
entering these, likewise at the extern door of 
St. George's Chapol. 

A few minute* later th© representative* of 
all foreign oortntrios, with the di tinguisbed 
English people who had heeu invitod to th.i 
Chapel, proceeded to the Castle. A Into and 
light luuob was nerved for the Royalties in 
tlie Royal dining-room, and for the other 
guests in St. George's Hull. By and by there 
was » stream of the latter down to the Great 
Weitern Station, whore special train* wrre 
ready to run to Paddington. Durkneea had 
hv this time begun to fall, but crowds lin¬ 
gered outside the G*M.!e gates to watch tho 
parting -cones of a groat event. . 

The remains of Queen Victoria had, alter 
tho funeral service, been placed in tho Al¬ 
bert- Memorial Chapel. The understanding 
is that they will to-day bo carried to tbo 
Roval M;u»-Mourn at Fregmore. and there in¬ 
terred in the sarcophagus where the remains 
of .Prince Albert lie. 


BEFORE DAWN. 

How People Kept the Funeral 

Vigil. 

Paddington Station, in the early hours, 
doses a platform or two, but it never really 
sleeps. Excited, scarlrt mail vans tty at it 
and spoil its rest ; milk-carts, with drivers 
standing up like Roman charioteers, rattle 
their cans in its ears; the newspaper parcels 
play a rough game- for a time under Rugby 
yules. Saturday morning, Paddington was 
quieter than usuaI on its arrival side; a fish- 
train stands at platform No. 0; at No. 8 men 
■re fixing tho last yards of white fringe on 
purple hoardings. Giant brooms that go 
from oiie side of the platform to the other in 
one sweep, are doing their never-ending work, 
and mild people, with provincial accents, 
make ineffectual efforts to get near tho por¬ 
ters wielding tho brooms, iu order to iwk the 
questions which never can bo kept back when 
mi official uniform is aeon. The wall of No. 
9 is .oovered red; lettered stands insinuated, 
at every possible corner on the sloped ap¬ 
proach, give a deeper and more impressive 
colour, and at these men and women who 
have coin© fo stand for hours in I’rued-streot, 
look rather wistfully, but console themselves 
by -saying that, the best of not haviug a seat 
is that you can walk about if you feel cold. 
In London-strect—the moonlight night heing 
fine und clear, but chill—this is tho exercise 
they uro just now taking, and young women, 
dressed in black and walking in couples, tramp 
up and down, to stop now and again to look 
at the building of a wooden stand in front of 
u small publlo-houso. But for this hammer¬ 
ing there is no sound in the well-lighted 
streets; the people speak in whispers, nnd 
ask the way to tho park iu au undertone. In 
Cambridgc-terrace naptlm lamps are flaring, 
to enable tlio men to finish their work at the 
stands; a small boy, wearing an amateurish 
aandwieh-botu-d, " Balcony seat.* to lot,” 
smite lies a fearful joy by stirring a Can of 
purple point, and smudging some of it against 
a wall. The carpenters call to each other 
hoarsely and quietly, always, iu the manner 
of their kind, mislnyiug their hammers and, 
blaming everybody but themselves. A group 
of four tearful-eyed women, who have taken 
up position aro uud n wreath-decorated lump-, 
post, beg to bo acquainted with tho hour, 
and are informed that it is now a quarter-past, 
five; ou one remarking that this menus that 
they have seven or eight hours to wait, tho 
others rcbulco her for impatience, and point 
our that, the crowds will come up presently,, 
and that in any case it i* better to bo too 
■oon than to bo too lote. 

Folk hurry down Kdgwnre-rond, partly 
maybe for the sake of warmth, with coat 
collars up and looking about acutely for good 
positions; on tho railings at tlie corner 
facing the park these have iilremly been sc¬ 
oured ; here it is that a hoarse voice 
offers tho only correct aud authorised pro¬ 
gramme of the procession for one penny, and 
mon come up Oxford-stri ct with the morning 
papors. The Tube i* corn, aud passengers I 
come from the brightly lighted station acre** 
tho road anil go into tho ni.it und <Lm.n«s.s of 
the park; there are. no lamp* aligin in tlie' 
park, and the moon being for a space under a 
cloud figure* nre seen mistily; they move 
from one side of the brood gravelled pathway, 
slapping their shoulders and telling each other 
that it is chilly but that it nwgut he u lot 
worse. A youuft man and a young woman 
acoled on the low kerb, back to Wk. talk 
to each other over-their shoulders: “We 
wiw her once before, George," say* n lo 
young woman definitely, “from somewhere 
j**t about 'ere, anil this i* whore we're going 
to the dear old soul for the last time)' 
Here, in On- mild light given bv the moon 

-re-appeared now with a watery nm -one 

esm ho for the first time black lanjg 
of people fringing the road— th- hour 
*s now twenty miuutevs to vx— and a 
fcent of peppermint sweets come* ..cross 
tho pathway. Tho woman ut the Ston- 
hopo Gnto Lodge is arranging the wooden 
ehiura at tbo *idn of lax house . in Bark-lane 
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whc-D they tww her lust (thorn was only on.- 

Cl^-r P0k,,a ° f UhU J p >* «»* h»~ **n 

lS^STlI ?® 8 taw ; *«"* in hcr «J"« at thr 
U»V Jflhih-c; n whifjvhajrt-d man ran re- 
tt«'.oher he*- with Princo Consort at tb© Croat 
exhibition, “Just ovPr hero, gentlemen, op¬ 
posite what is now Knightebridg© Barracks. 
Been nothing liko it since. You may talk 

S« “I* 1 £!**“S°» * nd wh “ t not. but 

that was f/,r Exhibition. Fine-looking man 
the 1 nan Consort, about my own build, 
lne line listens attentively. •• But now.” oav* 
a middle-aged man, "you’re taking u-. back to 
what^ Fifty-two cr fifty-three, oh?” The 
grey-haired man listens tolerantly as the date 
is guessed at by a dozen juveniles of forty 
years; when they have finished he gives th"- 
nght answer, and these who ».id cigli- 
, " forty-one remark contentedly they 
U,,, wore. T ,, 0 p ,,j nul 

the statue was already, ns to three sides, fully 
occupied; the quiet, orderly people secure 
under the protection of the defiant figure. p,.- 
feet courtoey hero as elsewhere. “ I hope, sir. ’ 
says a lady on tho second tier, “that my foot 
is not m your way.” "Madam.” replies the 
gentleman below, " if you will take it off from 
“•LJ 11,11 w ' 1 ' 1 not P* vo mo any inconvenience.” 

1 ho light and tho traffic in Piccadilly are 
grateful after the gloom of Hyde Park ; several 
of the clubs assist the brightness. A bowler- 
hatted man with keys hurries along opening 
tho gates of Green Park, and some of the 
people who have tired of the pavement go in. 
■the gravel bum at tho aide of the road are 
*11 occupied; on tho high wooden bench where 
tms horses sometimes take a drink men and 
women are perched- liko birds. Volunteers in 
muerm trot along accompanied by their 
mends, Stopping for a moment when some 
impressively decorated house comes in view, 
in bt. Jam os’s-street—the hour now past six 
and the air still cold—there are more people 
than one would find there on a summer after¬ 
noon ; some workmen go down with long 
planks on their head, and some are goin- 
home, weary and heavy-eyed. The tramp, 
tramp of military re-sounds in Pall-mall, and 
the sentry g rips his rifle to salute; the sharp 
command from officers startles the air. " Eves 
right!” and they swing up into St. James’s- 
Mre.-t Eyes loft!” and they turn through 
into tho park. Tho roadway in front of Marl¬ 
borough House is being raked; tho waiting 
peopie look on at this, trying to believe that 
it is a proceeding of great interest. Under n 
lamp-post in the Mall a youth reads aloud, in 

* Midland dialect and with a very proper re¬ 
verence, an account of the journey from 
Osborne. There are tears in tho oyes’of the 
peoplo listening. “ And I’m only three months 
younger than she was, bless her!” sobs a bent 
old woman. “I had the advantage of her be 
jest three months.” 

The stars have gone out and the dawn has 
not yet come ; tho sky is for the time a deep 
•nd stately purple ceiling to a sad, mournful 
•arth. Thus begins tho day when a great and 

* dear woman goes to her rest-. 


REST! 


Now tby day’s long task is done^ 

Pales the purple in the west; 

Leave the burden to thy son. 

Queen, take rest. 

Thon hast drained the cup of life, 

All the bitter, all the sweet. 

Orphaned bride, a widowed wife; 

Rest is meet. 

Yet in joy or woe the same. 

Blessing others thon wert blest; 

We thy children bless thy name ; 
Queen, take rest. 

Rest, while mourning millions weep 
Gazing on thy bier to-day; 

“Give to Thy beloved sleep,” 

Lord, wo pray. 

Feb. 2,190L F. S. 

SUNDAY AT WINDSOR. 

King and Queen and Kaiser a- 
St. George’s Chapel. 

After tho sad and protracted dutioa o 
Saturday, the King and Queen, with then 
Royal guests, remained in seclusion at th‘. 
Castle yesterday. The fact of their Majestic 
Ibeing at Windsor, however, attracted emir 
toons crowds to the Royal borough. Lr ordei, 
to bo present at morning service in St 
George's Chapel, there was a great, crus', 
round tho Henry VIII. Gateway more than ar 
hour before the service began. When the dour 
wore opened every seat in the nave was. 
. quickly filled. 

7 Tho royal closet in the Chapel was occu¬ 
pied yesterday morning by the King and 
Queen,* the German Emperor, Princo Henry 
of Prussia, the Gorman Crown Prince, tho 
King of Greece, the Duchess of Cornwall, 
Princess Louise of Argyll, tho Crown Prince 
of Denmark, Princess Maud of Denmark. 
Princess Louiso of Fife, and Princess Vic¬ 
toria. The Bishops of Winchester and Oxford 
occupied seals witlrn tho communion rails, 
whilst many members of tho Royal Family 
were seated in the choir stalls, including the, 
Duke and Dueher- S of Connaught and their 
children. Prince and Priuocss Christian. Prin¬ 
cess Henry of Bnttenbcrg and her children, 
and the Dudiess of Albany, together with 
their suites. 

Tho service was beautiful, yet severely 
simple. Tidl palms stood on either side of 
tho communion table, at tho base of which 
lovely arum lilies shot! their fragrance around. 
The servico was Stamford in B flat. The 
opening voluntary was a Prelude by Chnmin- 
ude, and tho anthem was Dvorak’s “ Pleased 
Jesus,” an exquisitely beautiful composition, 
which wns rendered with splendid taste and 
feeling by the choir of St. George’s Chapel, 
under the direction of Sir Walter Parratt. 
The lessons were read by Canon tho Earl of 
Norman by and tho Denu of Windsor. The 
second lesson was from the seventh chapter of 
Revelations, and few who hoard it will ferget 
Doan Eliot’s rending of the beautiful and 
stately English of the authorised version; — 
“Therefore arc they before the throne of 
God, and serve him dny nnd night in His 
temple: and He that sittoth Ou tho throne 
shall dwell among them. 

“They shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more; neither shall t ho sun light on t hem, 
nor any heat. . , 

“ For the I.nrnb which is in the midst of tho 
throne shall feed them, and shall lend them 
unto living fountains of waters: nnd God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 

When tho silver echoes of the Dean’s voice 
died away amongst tho “ storied windows. 


nobly flight, w of the Chapel, there wu* a tear 
in every eye and a suppressed sob in every 
throat. 

Tlx* hymn before the sermon ’.t.-s “On the 

rearm-cion morning." The Bishop of Oxford 
preached, and two cr three times in the cour-e 
of his discourse ho almost broke down with 
•motion. 

Tbe Bishop of Oxford, who preached, took 
hi e text from Proverbs xvi., 12th ver.e. "For 
the thru do is nttublUhcd by righteousness." 

He sxid that nil their thought* were about the 
iamo vital and gracinui i>*>*OD*l:ry of »bo« 
eighty-two yea.-* of life rxt-y four had bre© j 

• rent in the character of Sovereign of this (treat 
b.nif-ire. Never muld they recollect a lifo of 
wii-fi lorjr and unbroken devotion 10 duty a> 
Queen Victoria's, and tho reward had been th< 
love of her people, which vraa more than a mere 
expra-cion of loyalty. They thanked God for 
tho true, fervent, »ik 1 unpretentious p:c-ty of 
tlio Queen, and they hoped the prorent rergn 
would also be on© of bounteous harvcjit. During 
tti* Inst few w vek* a great deal of sentiment had 
been uttered in regard to the ontratio* into a 
aew century; hut tho Victorian era oould not 
bare been what it tu unlesa there had been 
work don© before, and lcsaons and warningx 
obtained. They (hanked God for their late 
TOveroign, and they thanked and prayed to 
Him in contemplation of what was to come in 
the new reign. They rejoiced that tire King 
bad called himself after his illustrious ancestors. 
Trie first Edward was tho creator of Parliaments, 
the dofieer of jurisdiction, tho founder of (lie 
foreign policy of England: and now. after the 
lapso of mure than six centuries, they ark-'-l 

• sevenfold l-lo-.mg on »h* seventh century 
under th© sovonth Edward. 

..At too close of the service tho King and 
Jlmporor William walked back to th© Castle. 

Last night at six o’olock Evening Prajoi 
wns road by the Bishop of Winchester in the 
Albert Memorial Chapel, and Madamo Alboni 
King 'Comfort- ye iny peoplo.” Tho servieu 
wns strictly private, and waa attended only 
by the members of too Royal Family. 


IRISH NEWS. 

Memorial Service in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. 

[From Our Correspondent.1 

DUBLIN, Sunday Night. 

Dublin was indeed » city of mourning yesterday. 
Throughout the day all humm-** was practically 
suspended, almost every »hop tieing closed. All 
the theatres and music halls were also tout, and 
th* demeanour of 111* people in the street* was an 
impresiiv« reminder of the solemn ceremony to 
which th© day was devoted. Tho loading steamship 
companies suspended their erosa Channel >er- 
vioea, and in many other ways the doy was marked, 
by the outward Bpd visiblo signs of tho mourning 
of ■ people. 

Those who have measured tho loyalty of the 
Irish people by tho utterances of'their official 
loaders must form a very mistaken notion of tho 
real Strength of tbit sentiment Loyalty to the 
late Queen in Ireland was hnsed upon admiration 
for her private character nrd her many noWe 
qualities, which apjfraled very strongly and veryl 
espaeially to the trisli nature. The memorial ser¬ 
vice wlnoh pro* held yesterday afternoon in 8». 
Tatrick’s Cathedral, was a striking and a worthy 
tribute of tmtioual deration to th* memory of 
Que*t> Victoria. 

Jn the vast congregation representatives of al- 
iohI ©very Irish interest were present. Trinity. 


t ©very Irish interest weru present. 

Collega was represented by it* KruY, 

Senate ; the Bench and Bar of Ireland sent tome ot 
their most notable judges and eloquent advccatcs 
to (rear tlicir Inst trilmlo of sorrow; .-1 th-. 

Iritli roediral pSofte*it-n «as repteseuted liy th' 
«iuhcll of the Royal Coliega of .Surgeon* in Ire¬ 
land mid the Rc-val College of Physicians. Th© 
I<ord Mayor, with whom was the Lady Mayoros* 
and Mveral ald©rm--n end l -euiK-illoni, atteoded 
in State, and lli© Army was r.-prese.itml ler the 

K neral* , umnuiiisiing the regi.nentaL slisli.- l* of 
ils.li-. Iltifasts and Cork, wish the-.r staffs amt 
the officers of the Dublin garrison, wht> were pre¬ 
sent ulmc-st without exception. Mr. George Wrnd' 
bam. M.F., the lihiat Secretary, or-eupied a .eat 
in tbe Viec-llegel pew. 

Tlia occasion was marked t-y deep Bolemnity, 
and the reading of,tb" burlrtl service atfocted many 
- th. . 

v.ith '• Now tlx- t --■oi.rar's task is o'er, and as 
the IBt str*i- I thi ’-qiititui hymn alewly di*d 
•wav on thi.l'f s <-f the > ’ t»t©'s th* notewortliy 
itnd historic st-rsir*- --aine to »ft end with »h© play¬ 
ing of tho D* ''d Marco in '"Hanj by tho hand of 
Uio U:rt0 Brigade. 

EvottJtous crowds wore gathered together 
on Saturday last, from London and from many 
provincial places, to witness the Funeral Pro¬ 
fession of the Queen. Both in tbe capital 
ind at Windsor, the final tribute to Queen 
Victoria, before her mortal remains are com¬ 
mitted to the tomb, was paid with every mark 
of reverent solemnity, on the one hand by 
State ceremonial, official pomp and military 
display, and on the other hand by the silent 
and subdued multitudes of men and women 
who closed in the Procession of Saturday on 
every side. The magnificence of this national 1 
pageant in no sense fell short of the intention^ 
and anticipations of those who were respon¬ 
sible for its organisation. Nothing in this 
country has ever excelled it in regal splen¬ 
dour, and certainly it has never been equalled 
in solemn and impressive significance. The 
funeral train of Queen Victoria, upwards of a 
mile in length, marched slowly and majes¬ 
tically to the strains of Chopin and Beethoven, 
to toe boom of the minute guns and the 
tolling of the bells. Raised high above its 
military carriage, tbe Coffin of the Queen, 
sheltered by the national flag, shaded by its 
white satin pall, was visible ovdt the serried 
ranks of tho officers and men who surrounded 
it. Close behind, as one of our artiste repre¬ 
sents the scene this morning, rode King and 
Kaiser, side by side, a British and a German 
Field-Marshal, representing the two mighty 
Teutonic Empires, and first of all that long 
cavalcade in love and devotion to the Queen. 
Beside them the Duke of Connaught, behind 
them the Kings of Greece and Portugal, and 
behind three again, rank after rank, a long 
array of Imperial and Royal Princes, bespoke 
the sympathy of the world for the oldest and 
most-beloved of its Monarehs. The State car¬ 
riages of Queen Alexandra and the Reyni 
Princesses, the King of the Belgian* and tfie 
Duke of Cambridge, followed, and far in front 
of the moving Bier rode or marched thousands 
on thousands of brilliant mourners, none the 
lass sad in mien for their ceremonial bril¬ 
liance. It was, as we have called it, a very 
pageant of stately mourning, a scene which 
can never be forgotten by its beholders, and 
ono which will live for ever in the pages oi 
history. The Processions of Friday and Satur¬ 
day, beginning at Osborne and ending at Wind-! 
.«©r, will have this to distinguish them from 
the funeral pageants of other timea and other 
lands, that they were essent ially intern* tiwal 
rts well as nationul, and not in a formal and 
ceremonial sente alone, but above *11 in a 


• ntiinely human spirit of p©rxm©| sympathi 
aftd sincerity. 

If anything conld aorpaaa the significance of 
tot* public spatted© in ite aspects ©* » sump¬ 
tuous coremonial of State, it would bo iu 
popular and doramtio display of reverent 
affection from toe subjects of Victoria to- 
wards the Queen who had ruled them without 
a flaw through six long duendes and during 
part of a seventh. Nothing oould have been 
more impressive than the attitude of too 
uation on Saturday last, not only in London 
but throughout tho country. Along the who!.- 
course of the Procrerion, * silence more elo¬ 
quent than any words prevailed from first to 
last. A hearing sea of humanity throbbed 
with suppressed emotion as Queen Victoria 
passed through ite divided waters into th© 
Promised Land of hcr rest. Subdued to orde. 
and self-restraint, as well as to silence, the 
myriad* of mourners were for the moment 
os one heart and ono soul, penetrated by 
thodoftiest. and most sacred impulse that ever 
united a mighty nation. They were so pcacc- 
nbla, so orderly, that, no for as they wore con¬ 
cerned, the official guardians of peaoo and 
order wore all but superfluous. Beyond a 
certain inevitable pressure, and toe exhaus- 
U°n of individual spectators hero and there, 
scarcely a single serio-.w accident i» recorded 
which can be set down to violence of any kind. 
The whole history of the metropolis through 
ite thousands of generations might, be searched 
in vain for another such* instance of spon¬ 
taneous self-control The Good Queen her¬ 
self never held hcr subjects more completely 
under lic-r gentle and effective constraint than 
she bold them in her capital during her Inst 
progress through its streets. As in the 
capital, so in the provinces. , Saturday passed 
in every quarter of too kingdom under a 
•acred spell of peace and unity. In every 
town and village the funeral Procession of 
Queen Victoria was solemnised by abstention 
from work and noise, and by memorial ser¬ 
vice# in church and chapel/ In aotne in¬ 
stances Churchmen and Nonconformists, in 
touching conformity, and m the orthodoxy of 
a common faith, held divine service together 
under too same roof. Yesterday, again, the 
cengregation© of faithful and God-fearing nun 
and women wero of one mind beneath too 
reconciling sway of Victoria* This latent vic¬ 
tory of tho Queon was one of the noblest 
which she ever reaped. The fragrance of her 
memory is not evanescent; it will abide in the 
land of her birth nnd death, giving new point 
and emphasis to toe poet’s happy words:— - 
Only the notions of th© just 
Smell svrect and blossom in the dust. 

Thus the twelve days of deepest lamentat ion 
for Queen Victoria come to an end. The 
uation has mourned its irreparable loss, and 
must turn ite faco henceforward to meet the 
inexorable future. It has learned once more 
-ho great less-ou which it is toe function of 
Death to teach to tho living, and now toe 
realities of life are with us again, the old 
problems riso up and press for solution, the 
multitudinous machinery of human orcurrcss 
alias afresh its thousand wheels and shafts. 
Enough uas been given to simple grief: all 
'.Hat is best in man or woman turns from 
;ricf to effort, and energy, to to© stern duty 
.nd hard work which are toe very salt, of 
■xisteuce. That, too, would havo been .the 
Queens word to hcr people: to convert— 
is she did so often in the last fifty years of 
ler reign—a private and personal grief into 
i new inspiration of duty, sympathy, and d© 
-ot.ion. The Inst funeral pomp has bcen.be- 
towed on her; the last public requiem has 
•eon sung; to-day the tomb at Frogmore wit 
jo sealed beneath toe bier of Victoria and 
Albert. The chapter ra closed: tbe longest 
reign, the age of Victoria, the nineteenth 
century, have drawn together to a common 
end. What else has closed with them, what 
nocord of great workers and thinkers, what 
golden epoch of letters, what glories of State 
or Empire have been arrested at the same 
point of time, by some predestined coincidence 
of historical portents, it is for the future to 
say. That is true, but it is only a half-truth. 
We must not be content with words which, for 
the timid and toe sceptical, may amount 
to a mere paralysing expression of cowardly 
fatalism. What the future will say is, in a 
large measure, for the present to determine. 
We rise from the posture of grief to gird our 
loins, to resume onr march, to plunge anew 
into tbe battle of life. To the splendid 
heritage which our forefathers bad be¬ 
queathed to us we, add the completed life, the 
crystallised example, the legendary record of 
Vietoria. Are we the stronger or the weaker 
by her life and example? Have we lost or 
gained faith in the value of our heritngoF 
Are w© to be unnerved by our grief, or nerved 
afresh to effort- and energy, to work and duty, 
to love of freedom and justice? Surely 
strength and not weakness is to be the out¬ 
come of such a national mourning for so 
venerable a Queen. We cannot doubt that 
there is something still to be written by tor 
present generation on the page of history 
which shall be good, and groat, and worthy ol 
reoord. The signs of the times tfr© with us, 
and not against us. The nation is strenuous 
for effort, and, in order to be strong, it needs 
only the courage to bo dutiful and just. We 
stand at a difficult and fateful crisis, in which 
t.he hardest task of all is not one which our 
soldiers and sailors, or even oifr statesmen, 

• can perform for us unless they are supported 
'ey the justice pud duty of the people. Certain 
words which Tennyson found to say over the 
grave of the greatest soldier of the nineteenth 
century are even more applicable at this 
moment, than 1 they were fifty years ago:—. 

Not once pr twice in our rough island-story 
The path of duty was the way to glory: 

II? that, walks it, only thirsting 
For the rigl^t, and learns to deaden 
Love of self, before his journey dose©, 

Ho shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples which out-reddeu 
All voluptuous garden-roses. 


Not the least striking part in Britain's 
mourning for her greatly-loved Queen b«« 
been Uie mourning of that Grouter Britain 
which lias lately c-oino so closely in touch with 
too heart of the Empire. In Canada, where 
tlie French stock can now hardly bo dis- 
tinguiahed from tho English; in Australia. 


so lately b©-come a nation ; in South Africa, 
where even rebel district© contribute a per- 
•otial regret; and finally in Indio, where 
black and brown vi© with white in loyalty, 
to© rub? note is struck—a note of heartfelt 
grief. Surely never such a furcral wag 
y>lomniK©d in tbe history of tbs world. An 
aged Monarch, wlu»« Empire spread round 
the world. Queen Victor!© is mourned in 
orery non and clime, in every tongue and 
country the wide world through. There wan 
not a continent- on which she did not possess 
• fcotbold, and a third of the peoples of th« 
•arth owned her Sovereign Miitrcsa. No 
Roman Emperor ever had such a triumph as 
her funeral, nor the humblest of his subject* 
wax ever so deeply and sincerely mourned. 


One of tho moat attractive personages 
with the crowd in Saturday's historic scene 
won undoubtedly the German Emperor, 
whose prompt abandonment of th© bi-cen¬ 
tenary celebrations of Prussia and th© side 
of his dying mother for the death-bed of our 
own Sovereign has made a great impression 
on tbe English people. In Saturday’s cere¬ 
monies bis presence could necessarily not he 
overtly marked by the crowd; and it i»< 
therefore, very fitting that the people of Lon- 
don ahould hare an opportunity of testifying 
their pleasure at his Imperial Majesty's pr©- 
Mrno© in th© capital of th© Empire. Tha t cp- 
portunitywill be afforded them to-morrow by 
tbe semi-state progress of tho King and too 
Kaiser from Paddington to Marlborough 
House and from Marlborough House to Char- 
•ing-croKS. Tho time has not even yet come 
to speculate on the political aspect of such a 
’demonstration; and wo will, thorofore, only 
Miy that Londoners will not mix* too occa- 
rion to bid "auf wiode.-sohcn ” to him who 
lias narrowed with u* in our sorrow. 


Once again the British sailor, tins time on 
an historic occasion, has shown his aptitude 
tor tackling sudden and staggering difficulty©. 
What would have happened if tho naval guard 
had not been at hand at Windsor on Satur¬ 
day when one of to© Horses detailed to drew 
Iho funeral gun-carriage refused to start—as 
homes will when loft standing in the cold? 
In a few minute#—-which must haT© seemed 
long to tho King and the anxious onlookers— 
tho naval guard had improvised drag-rope*, 
hauled “ taut,” and started dragging Hie gun 
enrriago which bore their dead Sovereign. The, 
officers and men of the Royal yachts who 
helped in tho funeral arrangements have had 
their reward. Th© into who drew too 
Queen’s coffin have received the thanks of toe 
King. Not often does tho sailor do his deeds 
in such limelight of publicity, and to the 
remoteness of his work and heroism the rare¬ 
ness of his reward i6 due. But the men who 
ar© doing tho Empire's work on to© seven teas 
will not grudge toe splendid opportunity and 
tho equally splendid readiness of their luckier 
comrade#. 

IN MEMORIAM V.R.I. 

A Voice from the Colonies. 

Weighed down by ttorn tha# font-score yc.ira. 
She hath fulfill td the destined reign. 

Hit trearied brow beocalorwaril wears 
The crown of light that knows no pain, - 
And forth she goes in Htavoo to prove 
The Qitccnlirst thing below was Love¬ 
lier empire Li not bound by earth. 

Nor fenced by mm Out roll between. 

All thing* that ftel the Spirit'* birth - 
Here and in Heaveb shall own her Qucea, 
For all her days, self-sacrificed. 

The King she followed was the Christ 
There is no mother, maid nor wife 
Who has not looked to her ht green. 

No sufferer in the storm ©nd strife 
B«i seemed to nee her pitying tec©. 

And every sorrow in the land 
Has felt the pressure of her hand. 
Wherefore, across hcr seven tea*. 

The live great nation* joined in one— 

A* chi dreo round a father's Antes 
Qrowd alone when mother jeocc has gone—* 
Draw nearer for then grief, and pray 
Th© etnp>re of hcr bean shall atay. 

iL 1). BAWNSLEY. 

FOREIGN SYMPATHY. 


Impressive Services in 
and Berlin. 


[From Our Correspondent.] 

* PARIS, Sunday Night. 

The English colony in Paris ha., clung to 
its mourning for ono wore day. The edicts 
of yesterday's prayerful solemnities are still 
in the air. The two funfcnd services at the 
Eciha*,y Church showed the intense feelings 
of n-vrrenee ant] loyalty which animat© the 
British citizen ©ren ©mid alien &urrouuding*. 

It tvoukl bo unjust to say that Paris j* out of) 
sympathy with our lo»*. Condolence if. 
openly expressed by every person with whom 
I have come in contact. The official function 
yesterday was not only impressive, but suf¬ 
fused with that touch of nature which makes 
the world kin. 

Long before too service commenced the 
Faubourg Saint Hnoort was specially guarded 
bv tbe police. The hushed crowd lined the 
Rue d’Agu .—-mu ©v each carriage drove©up. 
Mu?. Loulct wax received with a quickly- 
suppre&spd cheer. Th© church in which our 
Anibat ndor* and Roy.iltr hare wor-hipped is 
oomparat ively small, ami the funereal drapery 
seemed to narrow it. Every scat in th© gal¬ 
lery was filled. The pews wero covered with 
Waek and silver, spe-c.al prie-dieux being re- 
-i-rved fbr tlsr representatives of the President 
oi On- Rdpublic and the Ministers of France. 
In the well-known Embassy pew wero Prin¬ 
cess Mathilda, Princess. Mary of Mocklcn- 
jurg-Stivditz, Prinoo Roland Bonaparte, the 
Due de Ponthievro, the Count and Countess 
d’Eu, ©nd Bsnneas do Muriliba. 

Tho sceno at this moment wns very strik-; 
iug. btuWeifly the dead tik-aco was. relieved! 
by Chopin's plaintive voluntary, and the pro-- 
ccw-ion followed, taking up Faber.- hymn.' 
“Pilgrim© of too Night.” Never did the 
simple burial service of tho Church of Eng¬ 
land appear more typical of national feeling 
The psalms Ui©n rang out iu th©ir familiar 
Anglican rhythm, tho other features of the 
service biung th© anthem, “ All ye who weep.’' 
set to Gounod's music, and “Lead kindly 






















<TI)c Biuln (njrnnult, 


>t." Mr. Herbert then *-too<l «t thi> bot- 

n of the Church surrounded by the nurm- 
v of th** Uritj'W Kmleay. and in eh© name 
Sir Kdmuiid Motmen, absent in l^nidoo. 
wived the vondolcnces of each member of 
the glitioring throng, ocmpot<sl of Ambae- 


odor*. Ace 


G>*u» 


ml other 


lUuitnou- French] m-n. No more eloquent 
demon 'trot ion o: iute national sympathy ba 
ever been «itne»v«| in a Coreign capital. 

Tinj afternoon aervh • was t.;ll of hearty 
pathos. The order of the errvice was the 
v;ine; but ita subjective tupevt wiu> one i.t 
tearful love. At' one moment *ob4 eould he 
heard like those- at the burial of u near and 
dear relation. On. both occasions the lief. 

Dr. Noyes officiated, assisted by a group of 
clergymen who are residents or pa-dug so¬ 
journers in Paris. As the worshipper- 
passed nut, the strains of the Dead Mari ii m 
"Saul” told them that the remains of their 
Queen were approaching their last resting 
place, and it was pleasing to dot© that not 
one faco was mining amongst, the best-known 
of her loyal subjects iu the French capital. 

The service nt St. George’s Church was 
Huiked by elaborate ritual. The Archiman¬ 
drite SmirtiiofT. cf the Kusxo-Grwk Church, 
occupied feats in the chancel with his priest 
and deacon». The altar was draped accord¬ 
ing to the Sarnm Rite, Holy Communion 
being celebrated by the Rev. (ieorgu Wash¬ 
ington. The Scotch contingent met at their 
cblurch in the rue Bayafd, where tho Rev. M. 
Mitdo conductcd tho service. 

Tho lust religious function of Uie dt»v was 
nt ib© spacious American Kpkeopnl church 
in the Avenue do l*Alma, at which the Angli¬ 
can liturgy was followed, the musical portion 
being admirably rendered. To-day pathetic 
allusions to the departed Queen, with earnest 
good wish©* for the reign which opens, were 
expressed by every Rnglish-apeaking preacher. 
At Saint Roch, Saint-Vincent do Pa l, Sumt 
Philippe du Houle, and elsewhere, the occu¬ 
pants of tho different pulpits referred to the 
tidciity of the Anglo-Saxon race to its Chris¬ 
tian mid patriotic coavk^ioni. 

At all the Anglican chart*## along the 
Riviera special memorial services were hold, 
tho chief of these bciug in the Roy d .Me- 
rnoriul Church of St. George at Cannes. 
Amongst those present, worn tno Due au<! 
DuchoM© do Guise, tho Grand Duke .Michael. 
Princes. Stephanie. Coontwn Longa* ami 
Count l ongay, Count©-* Torby, and 

body Brougham, the Arthdm-b.-««*•* Mnrra 
Christina and Maria Anna of Austria, Prince 
Nicholas of Nassau, Av. The Bov. James 
kilken officio d. At Nice Mgr. Chapon. 
Bi.hop of the Diocese. was amongst those pre¬ 
sent, with '-he Mayor, tho militafv atrihori- 
♦ ies, ami Prince and Princae# von Leneht co¬ 
here. 

BERLIN, Sundiy Night. . 
By request of tho British Amtm.-.iadar a 
urn-ral service was held yesterday at the 
\nglicau ( -lurch licre. Tho Kaiser specially 
v-ired that all number* of his family at 
uri-M-nb jn Berlin s’wuW attend. The Ksittf 
70-s represented by Princ© Friedrich Loo- 
>old, and the finpro - by Prince** Henry of 
’ra.su. Sixteen other members of the 
Prussian ami other German reigning families 
n-rc present, and both the Imperial aoci 
’’russian Ministries appeared, headed by th*; 
imperial Chancellor. The entire Diplomatic 
'orps and nil the le.icltng officers in both 
©rriocw attended with hardly an exception 
Licluding tho officer of this lute Queen'- 
>r.i«oon Regiment of the Guards. An in¬ 
teresting feature of this remarkable congre¬ 
gation' was the prest-nfi* of numerous 
Knights of fcbo Black Jiaglo Under, amouj: 
hc-iii t-civg tho famous painter Ado'J too 
M entzel. Tho hyums sung were “0 God, 
our help in age. past,” “ Ponce, perfect 
peace,” and at th© conclusion of the service 
-Now tho labourer’s task is o’er.” 

There Kan a second service immediately 
after, attended tv tho entire British colony, 
th© members of which appeared clad in deepest 
mourning. 


MOURNING IN ITALY. 


[From. Our Correspondent.] 

ROME, Sunday Night. 

A memorial service was held her© yesterday 
iu the Anglican church in Via Babuino, the 
church being draped h* black. Lord and lady 
Currie were present. The King and Queen 
went represented by the Marquis \ isconti- 
Vcnostn, and Queen Maighorita by the.Mar¬ 
quis Gniccioli. Many Ministers and all the 
members of the Diplomatic Corps were present, 
ax well as macy representatives of the Roman 
nobility. The service, conducted by the Rev. 
F. X. Oxcnhnm. was very impressive, and the 
marie, woieh included several funeral marches, 
added much to the general effect. 

Thii evening a service was held in th. 
English Cathedral Church of Sun SOvestro to 
celebrate the opening of the new reign. Mgr 
DiWborrow delivered a Hermon, in which he 
n*ic<i English Roman Catholic* to pram foi 
the return of Anglicans to tho unity of Home, 
i,n>l that th© new King might be ablo to 
establish peace in the Transvaal and in China. 
Cardinal Vaughan wax present during the 


Service in Denmark. 


[From Oar Correspondent.] 

COPENHAGEN, Sunday Nigh! 
A special memorial e#rvire »*’d in 


©f the Royal Family. The 0]« Diplomat W,u« 
were aim present, and th© church wm crowded 
Tbe ediltc© was decorated with palms und white 
(lower*. All public ahd many private buikliiif- 
ari- flflng flag* at half-most. 


Belgium and the Netherlands. 


[From Our Corrospondoat.j 

HIM.’.SSELft, Sunday XlgL 


•(-.endad by th# prio* lpai mrmbets of tbe Hri'.l* 
rokny, ioi-luding 'th# British Minister and tl 
wild© o! tbn Diplomat • Corps. 

The Count and Counters of Fhndcrt were jin 
jent at «h# enwnmiy. an-l the King vn repr- 
irnfecl hr Baren do Wykarxloutb d« Rooxcstol 
■nd fJeatenflBOin^e. Th© church had b«e 
i raped f»r tb© y ;<*»"« in Mack afMl decorate 
rt tL tho emu of« r**l Britain and tbe Moure < 


(TIjc Oat ltj Olrapljtr, 

February 4th, 1901. 

Undying, utiforgollcn, unforgettable, the memory 
of Quoon Victoria is cherished in the hearts of her 
people; bu* all that was mortal in her has passed 
for ever from their sigh't. To-day her children, her 
grandchildren, her great-grandchildren, will kneel 
by her grave at Frog more; on Saturday the chil¬ 
dren of her inheritance, her sorrowing, loving people, 
assembled to bid her an everlasting and a groat fare-' 
well. Kings and great Princes followed her coffin; 
men who have wrought for her; soldiers who hive' 
[bled for her; leaders of the people; the great and 
the wise of their generation gathered round her 
,bier. ' Beyond aud behiid all these, the living ©tn-i 
bodiment of all that we call loyalty, stood the voiee-: 
.less thousands of the Queen’s subjects. " She made 
us feel,” said the Archbishop of Canterbury, when 
he spoke of her death. " that she cared for evefy 
one of us." The passing of her funeral through Lon¬ 
don made plain the truth of that simple tribute. 
Loudon has welcomed the Queeu a hundred times; 
has greeted her with shouts and acclamations; has 
treasured the retnoiubrouce of her bow and smile.: 
But uever has a multitude assembled like that on 
Saturday. Before it was light the people thronged 
tho pavoments, taking their places almost like 
shadows in the dusk. For hours they willed there, 
silent, solemn; aud- in the hour before the Queen's 
funeral passed through her capital it seemed as if 
the heart of the Empire stood still. While that; 
noble moving pageant' passed by men stood baro( 
headed, and women bowed their heads. When it 
had gone faces were pale and tender hearts were 
weeping. The echoes of its passing died away; and 
tho multitude dispersed in silence—the saddest, 
strangest, most wonderful sight the world has ever 


THE VIGIL IN PORTSMOUTH HAR¬ 
BOUR. 

Hardly less solemn and striking than the simple 
•" walking funeral" aud great naval pageant of 
Friday afternoon was the night vigil on board the 
Royal yacht Alberta, where the remains of the 
late Queen lay in state upon the bosom of the 
waters, Outside the basin in which the Alberta 
was moored, lay the Victoria and Albert, with the 
King nr.d other Royal mourners on board. There, 
too, lay the Osborne, the Hohenzollern, and beyond 
them the long array of warships, forming a glitter¬ 
ing lane, sc titillating with myriads of lights, and 
extending as far os the eye could reaoh across the 
still, dark waters of Spithead. After the golden 
sunset which enveloped the closing scenes of Friday's 
pageant in a mystic glory, the night set in cold and 
frosty; but towards the early hours of the morning 
the weather underwent a complete change. The 
clear, bright, starry sky was obscured, and by four 
©'clock min-began to fall, aooompanied by cold 
gusts of wind. 

The Alberta had been made fast to the quay >n- 
the bnsin known as Clarence Yard. On her arrival 
there the yacht was received by a guard, composed 
iof about 200 men of the Royal Marine Light In- 
fantry, under Captain Thorston. Sentries wore 
appointed, and two at a time stood guard, one at 
the head of the coffin and the other at the foot, 
with arms reversed. These privileged watchers 
were relieved every two hours. On tbe quay, imnx - 
'd ateiy >n front of the -yacht, were three more sen- 
'trice, who were similarly relieved. The yacht herself 
'.showed no light, but tbe yard all round was brightly 
illuminated by electricity. On duty outside as *vell 
as wiihin the yard was a considerable force of 
Metropol-tan Pol ee. Nor were the Royal yachts : r 
the stream outside less jealously guarded, tho adja¬ 
cent waters bciug patrolled throughout the nigh; 
by numerous steam pinnaces. 


ENTRAINING AT GOSPORT. 

As soon as day dawned more troops began to ar- j 
-rive. The sentries watching the coffin were nn 
/withdrawn, but the Marines were formed up in im¬ 
posing array facing tbe yacht. Their band was also 
'in attendance, and they carried their standard, 
which was bound with crape. On the east quay, on * 
the other side of the railway station, 100 seamen 
£rom H.M.S. Excellent were drawn up. Then came 
a constant stream of naval and military officers, who 
drove up in rapid succession. All were in full uni¬ 
form, which, however, was almost entirely covered 
up by the service cloaks. Tbesp, indeed, were 
needed in tbe cold drizzle that had set in. The 
ofltenrs as they arrived took their places in the cor¬ 
ridor which had been erected, connecting the yacht 
with the station. This Corr dor was a corrugated 
iron structure. Iu interior was upholstered in 
crimson cloth. Here the officers formed in double 
liue, the naval captains and commanders on one- 

s. de, and tbe military on the other, constituting n 
distinguished guard of honour. Tha lights on the 
ships by this lime had gone out, and tbe wind hud 
risen, sweeping the harbour and coast-line in sullen 
gusts. But the arrivals continued, some by water 
some in carriages. By eight o'clock the yard was 
the scene of considerable bustle. The activity was 
purely naval and military, for no civil.ans, save 
about a dozen newspaper representatives, were privi¬ 
leged to witness these early morning preparations. 
Steam pinnaces brought in the commanders of most 
of the *h ps which bad taken part iu Friday’s fare¬ 
well, and at a quarter-past eight the funeral train, 
prepared in all solemnity for the conveyance of the 
illustrious dead to London, steamed into the sta¬ 
tion. Ten minutes later a Royal pinnace brought 
ashore their Majesties the King and Queen, accom- 
panled by the Duke of Connaught and Princess 
iHenry of Battenbern, the Royal Standatd being 
hoisted at the bow and the Union Jack at the stern. 
The Royal party did uot laud at tho quay, but pro¬ 
ceeded d.rectly on board the Alberta, ascending! 
jby the ladder. After a brief interval another pin-* 

■ naco was seen approaching across the wind-lashed 
waters, this time from (he Hohenzollern. It cou- 
jtslncd tho German Emperor, the Crown Prince, 
Frincfi Henry of Prussia, and the officers in attend¬ 
ance. They also immediately mounted to - the Al¬ 
berta's deck, and joined the King and Queen, with 
whom they exchanged- brief greetings. Both the 
King and tho Emperor wore the uniform 
if a British Field Marshal. The Queen and 

• he Princesses wore, of course, dressed in 
deepest mourning, and closely veiled. The 
Ii„ v . c. U. Lang, Vicar of Portsen, and 
Uonorary Chaplain to Her late Majesty, appeared 
on tho Alberto in his robes ten minutes after the 
Royal and Imperial party, and conducted a short 
religious service. Tho sorrowful congregation con- 

* sted of the Royalties already named, and the ob¬ 
ject of the service was, as the vicar himself de¬ 
scribed it, "to commend the body of the illustrious 
lady to Divine protection during its long journey." 
The service, simple and affecting, was performed 
under the awning whioh covered the quarter-deek, 
and near the ooffiu. The service over, preparation* 
wore at onco commoncod for the removal of tho 
body to the special train in waiting at the Gosport 
Station of ths London and South Western Railway, 
which is usually used by the Hoyol Family. Ton 
poked potty officers had been selected from the 
several Royal ysebu to carry the cofBn to tho train, 
■ he officer in command being Lieutenant Felly. R.N. 
The coffin, which was carried shoulder-high, was 
preceded by the Kcv. C. O. Lang, and by representa- 

t. ves of the clergy of Portsmouth and Gosport, 
namely the Rev and Hon. Canon Brodrick, Reetor 
and Rural Dean of Alvorstok., the Rev. Canon 
Blako V.c.tr of St. Judo's, 8outhsea. and Rural 
*»—n of Portsmouth, and the R«v. C. Darnell, Vicar 
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ihi* chairman of the Gosport District Council. At a 
quarter to nino the landing of tt^o coffin began, and 
ibis w.is tbe signal for the firing of minute guns i 

toV'C,!# Ka-Ss 

Rides, first presented and then stood with arms 
reversed, hiiA the bunds of tbe Port Admiral und 
the Royal Marines played Chopin's Funeral March. 
The distance from the Alberta to tbe Royal saloon 
carriage was probably not more than fifty yards, 
and the whole distance was covered with crimson 
cloth. Naval officers were lined on either side. The 
procession from the Alberta was formed in the fol¬ 
lowing order: the Clergymen already mentioned 
walked in front, then crime the bearers of the Royal 
Crown and Orbs and Sceptre. Then came the coffin, 
borne shoulder-high, and, then tbe bearers of the 
pall. The King und (he German Emperor followed; 
next came the Crown Prince of Germany and Prince 
Henry (the Emperor's brother), tho Duke of Con¬ 
naught and his son. Prince Arthur, and the Duke 
of Saxe-Co’jurg-Goths, who wore u Prussian Hussar 
uniform. The Queen of Eugland and the Royal 
ladies, deeply veiled, closed the procession. Tho 
coffin was lifted from the shoulders of the petty 
officers by the naval officers iu waiting, and was 
by them deposited in the saloon carriage, converted 
jinre a chapelle ardent© foa the occasion. Four other 
isatoon carriages made up the whole train. At five 
minutes to nino the train steamed out of the station, 
the minute guns still firing and the bands still 
plsyiAg. 

The train travelled by the London and South 
Western Company's route via Farchiun and Havant, 
thence by the South Coast line. Aa representing the 
London and South Western Company, Lieutenaut- 
Colonel the- Hon. H. W. Campbell (chairman) and 
Mr. C. J. Owens (general manager) travelled witlt 
the train, accompanied by Mr. Sam Fay, superin¬ 
tendent of tbe line, who was in charge. All along 
the route the people bad come out into the fields, 
and, notwithstanding the heavy rain at some stages 
of the journey, reverently stood with bared heads. 
EARLY MORNING IN LONDON. 

THE STREETS AND THE PEOPLE. 

At five o’clock the morning in London was black 
and cold, but already there were signs that some 
great unusual event was soon to take place. In the 
dark streets one could see groups of people dressed 
in black burryiug along, and here and there a single 
soldier. One could judge from the varying dialects 
that the people had come from long distances. 
Here was a family party—father, mother, two 
grown-up children—huddled together beneath rugs, 
sitting on the kerb and waiting. A little lower down 
one saw a younger father and his boy seeking shel¬ 
ter from the keen wind. There was a solitary man 
too—an old, shakiug, palsied man—standing under 
the gas lamp and rubbing his feeble bands together 
to try to keep warm. He had brought no rugs, noi 
breakfast; his clothes were old and shabby, and the 
black band on his hat was conspicuously new. But, 
feeble though he was, he remained in his chosen; 
•position on the pavement, and stood still patiently; 
for six hours. There were many such men in th© 
crowds of Saturday—men who were quite different 
from the mere sightseers, men to whom this funeral 
was more of a personal than a national concern. 
And the women were there too. The distant-sound 
of hammering and sawing—for many of the stands 
were not completed until nine o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing—seemed to jar on one's senses; but the draping 
of a cabmen's shelter by two cabmen suggested other 
thoughts. 

The minutes passed slowly by. Some of the humble 
mourners bad bought newspapers, and they read 
them when the light from a gas lamp served. In 
the darkness all tbe drapings on the houses ap¬ 
peared to be blufbk. People walked quickly along 
Piccadilly in. order to secure standing room in the, 
(Park. No • lamps in the Park were alight, but 
through the darkness one could see tiro black lines 
of people standing a long distance from each othe. 
with tho roadway between. Looking back through 
Apsley Gate ofie saw that some people were already 
on the steps of the Wellington statuo. Very slow.y 
and gradually the day broke. During the night one 
had seen a white patch of moonlight in the black 
skias, but at last the dark clouds rolled away and 
the stars reluctantly disappeared. Even then a 
thin black cloud remained on the blue sky of tbe day. 
Nature herself was in mourning. 


And with the advent of the day the waiting 
jerowds seemed quickened to life. Mon selling pro¬ 
grammes of the procession plied their trade; the 
workmen (Jut the finishing touches to the stands, 
staining the white boards with purple colour. The 
soldiers marched to their places, their measured 
footsteps echoing on the frosty roads, and the crowds 
arrived in their thousands. Until nine o'clock tho 
iroadway along the route was full of mingled crowds 
•of policemen and soldiers and the general public.' 
Six hundred men of tbe Gordon Highlanders found 
some difficulty in marching down Piccadilly; many 
battalions of other regiments were going weslwnid 
at the same time, and the traffic had not been 
stopped. Standing at the top of Piccadilly, one 
cou'd see that the roadway was filled with a huge 
moving crowd, but at the stroke of nine the police 
did their work tactfully and almost silently. Per¬ 
haps never before have they had to deal with such 
orderly crowds. In a very short time tbe roadway 
was clear and the pavements were full. The police 
remained in lines nt the edge of the pavements, 
and, a pace in frout of them, stood the troops. 
It was then—before the troops who were to take 
part in the procession were marshalled into position 
—that one was able to obtain an impression of 
the appearance of the route through which the pro¬ 
cession was to pass. 

Tho pavements on each side of the short road 
loading from Victoria Station to Buckingham Palace 
ltoad wore not full, and no doubt tho police were 
wise in preventing a crush so near tho point of ar¬ 
rival. But in Buckingham Palace Road the crowds 
Iciccupied all the available apace on tho pavements. 
The shops and houses were hung with purple; 
in fact, all the mourning draperies everywhere were 
of varied shades of this colour, relieved with white 
or contrasted with black. The largo opcu space 
in frout of Buckingham Palace was filled with an 
intercstiug crowd. At the back, near the railings, 
stood men from tho Corps of Commissionaires aud 
la nulnbor (if Chelsea poniioners; the remaining 
space was kept for civil servants. The scats in the 
Mall, reserved for members of both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, were heavily draped in purple, and the seats 
ereettd behind the walls of Marlborough House were 
covered with purple cloth. All olong Piccadilly the 
(houses and clubs had their balconies covered with 
the same material, and the front of St. George s 
Hospital wns also draped in purple. Through tbe 
leafless trees in the park one could see the purple 
bangings on tho bouses in Park Lane and a few 
•flags, hanging lifelessly half-mast high. Near tho 
Marble Arch the front of one b K ’ n 
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AT VICTORIA STATION. 

THE GATHERING OF THE PRINCES. 

The Victoria Rtntion of the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway Company was naturally 
tho firit point of interest, for here tbe remain* of 
the great Queen were to be received into the Metropo¬ 
lis for conveyance through tbe West End to Padding¬ 
ton, en route for llioir last rosling place at Wind¬ 
sor. Long bofora tho ordinary breakfast hour most 


Urn b.j ton Lupirf. Th.r. ... » 
opnoto on tbo top ot tb. at.tioo ot tbo Dult.ot 
R.ilw,, CoBip.n,. tbo «i«4»*l of «» tb"' bonoo. 
mi. occupied. POOP'* »•» ic 

cbimney—tacko. und ever,- dot to* m the tofb- 
bourboed bud ite bunion o* epcct.tore, the et.Uen- 
,„d ol the Brighton Ccopeu, „e. cloeed eg«u»t 
,11 but those holding epeciul permits, eud three were 
very (e.. Pu-Ug... .reiving by ord.nsr, inuue. 
or leaving Loudon by them, ..re msreb.llcd .ter 
, given route, end tbu. tbe eeulr.l esrr.eg. w.y 
,„d tb. main errivnl pl.Uorur, elo.g.ide -bleb the 
Boyel special to b. dr.«n up, -ere kept clesr 
uf el! but privileged visitor.. Wrtbm the elation 
the centre of interest tsu tbO 'ery besuL u 
pavilion erected for the accommodation of the Royal 
mourners. Homo description of this structure de¬ 
serves a place ut this stage. Externally, it pre¬ 
sented a strikingly handsome appearance, with it* 
tented roof, and walla draped with purple cloth and 
while silk embroidery. The interior was adorned 
wilh Royal purple, the openings were bung with 
purple and whit© satin, and tho roof was striped 
alternately with silver and purple. Tapesiry panels, 
representing the favourite homes of the late Queen 
enriched the wails, while a white murblo bust of 
Her Majesty rested upon a massive pedestal in the 
centre of the apartment. Tbo carpet was of an¬ 
tique Persian, scarlet being the prevailing colour, 
while tho elaborately carved chairs were of ;L© 
period of Louis XVI., aud wero covered with Aubus- 
,on tapestries. On the platform outside chalk marks 
had been made to show the driver of the train ex- 
ictly where their Majesties t^o King and Queeu and 
his Imperial Majesty tho German Emperor were to 
.alight. The rough planks of tbo main platform were 
hidden beneath *> wide stretch of purple carpeting, 
and great wreaths of evergreen* adorned the neigh¬ 
bouring pillaia and supports. 

He Royal train waa not due until eleven o'clock, 
but ahortly after nine tome of the Royal official* 
connected with the proceeding* began to put in an 
appearance. At ten o’clock distinguished mourner* 
began to gather fast, and the railway station soon 
became * brilliant kaleidoscope of gold and scarlet. 
The King of Portugal was ■ conspicuous std im¬ 
posing figure, as, in full uniform, and followed by 
his suite, he made hi* way to the Royal pavUioZ- 
Th# white helmet© of the Siamese Prince* who im¬ 
mediately succeeded his Majesty, were » aoticeable 
feature of their uniform, but the most striking 
figure waa the Grand Duke Michael, who repre¬ 
sented the Tsar of Russia, and whose wn te pluae, 
aky blue jacket, red breeches, and He**' in tvots 
made him the observed of *11 observers- The King 
of the Hellenes, in handsome uniform, was another 
notable figure in the company of Prince*, Grand 
Dukes, Archdukes, and other great personages, 
wilh their respective auites, who aligotod or dis¬ 
mounted near the entrance to the station, and pro¬ 
ceeded on foot towards the Royal pavilion. Royal 
carriages and horses, with their gold trappings aud 
purple and maroon decorations, added to the glow¬ 
ing picture, impressive in its magnificence. 
Here were closed equipages, with four horses and 
picturesquely-attired postilions, for the use of Queen 
Alexandra and the Princesses, and there were pair- 
horse carriages for the suite*. 

ARRIVAL OF THE ROYAL TRAIN. 


He hour for the arrival of the train was now 
drawing near. At eleven minutes to eleven a pilot 
engine came briskly into- tbe station, and all knew 
that the Royal train was not far behind. A few 
minute* later there waa a hush, and all eye* were 
directed to the gun carriage which, drawn by a team 
of eight cream-coloured ponies wearing trapping* of 
woe about their heads, slowly skirted the pavilion 
and took up its position by the arrival platform at 
the spot where it had been arranged that the 
taloon containing tho Royal remain* should be 
halted. Here was another brief interval, and thou 
soldier* and bluejacket* came to the salute, and all 
civilian* uncovered, oj— two minute* before its time 

_the Royal train steamed into the station. As 

toon as tho train had been brought up its Roys! pas¬ 
sengers alighted and entered the pavilion. After an 
interval of a few minutes tho signal was given to 
the bearer party of Guardsmen, twelve of whose 
number advanced across tho road to the saloon In 
which the coffin was resting. First were brought out 
the beautiful pall, and the crown, cushion, and 
sceptre which had rested upon ths coffin; then the 
Kins* and Princes stood si the talu*©, the 
guard reversed arms, as slowly and reverently the 
Guardsmen bore their precious burden across the 
platform and deposited it upon tbe gun carriage. 
Amid perfect silence the beautiful creazn-ooloured 
pall was replaced, the crown and ite regalia were 
restored to their former position, Kings and Princes 
mounted their chargers, the Queen end the Prin¬ 
cesses entered the Royal carriages, and the la9t 
progress of Queen Victoria through her ever loyal 


ipital bad begun. 

IN BUCKINGH 


AM PALACE ROAD. 


Where Buckingham Palace Road runs to, and 
past, Victoria Station the eye discerned no touch of 
colour except the mourning purple and a flag which 
drooped at half-mast. Towards the station thronged 
the crowd—black. At windows, and on the roofs 
of tbe houses were people black against tbe sky. 
Along tbe roadway stood tbe lines of soldier* keep¬ 
ing back the people. Their overcoats were black 
in the dull light of morning; the long perspective 
of their pipeclayed cross-belts made a fanciful pat¬ 
tern on the sombre background. In the roadway 
the dark overcoats of soldiers again; they, too, 
stretched away nntil lost in the distaneo. It was 
a silent throng as well as a sombre on#; there 
was none of the usual buatle and murmur arising 
from it. He sounds of church clock* striking tho 
quarter* could be distinctly beard, and tbe whistles 
of the trains on the railway—a sound strange and 
unusual in that clattering thoroughfare. 

As the time for tbo arrival of the funeral proces¬ 
sion drew near, the crowd grew even moro still, 
and when the clock by tho Royal Mew*.struck the 
first quarter past eleven, one almost believed that 
one could hear the great sigh of expectation rising 
from the multitude. Then suddenly tho silence was 
broken; orders ran along the line of waiting lol- 
dlnra like a train of powder set alight. Drawn 
swords snd riflo barrel* gleamed s* arm* wore re¬ 
versed. Tho gulloping signallers ret out along the 
line, and almost before the spectator* realised it 
tho groat column of waiting soldiery begsu to move 
©long the roadway. Their movement possessed an 
effect both strange aud impressive. They walked 
at the slow march, and they d-d not start Into 
movement as soldier* seem to do when they set out 
at the usual marchiug pace, but glided imperceptibly 
into motion. The sound of their tramping feet, 
measured, solemn, alow, was for a few minutes the 
only sound; then it fell into lima with the 
approaching melody of Chopin's Funeral March. 

Battalion succeeded battalion, bluejacket followod 
marine, and then the trample and Jingle of horses 
mingled with tho footfalls of the marching men. 
All Ibis lime th* strains of the Funeral March were 
growing louder, and people strained their eye* to 
seek that which they knew mutt follow them. 
Louder and louder tho music swelled, the roll of 
tho drums sounded in one's ear*, the maszed band* 
esmo and passed. For all tho heed that people paid 
to it now, tbo music might never have been, for 
none had thought or sense of anything but tbo tad 
majcitio sight of tho coffin of tho Queen. It esmo, 
drawn by the croam-ooloured horses with crimson 
ribbon* and scarlet grooms that last were seen by 
Loudon wbon they drew tho Queen through shout¬ 
ing street* on the day of her Diamond Jubile*. Now 
—touched to tbe hoart by that sad memory—the 
people watched them pas* in toars and silence. 
Every eye was strained to gat# Us All In the 
moments, all too brief, during which the eoffla re¬ 
mained in their sight. Whatever else men and 
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women m»v remember of the doy'i sadiptomtou^ 

thet one picture of the white-covered coffin on iu' 
gun-carriage will be Ineffaceable from their 


AT BUCKINGHAM GATE. 

BY AUGUSTINE B lit ft ELL. 


,0 ° n * row tick, of word., bow- 

ever well cho.on they may be, that ero employed 
to describe emotion.. The pen of the ready writer 
bu.ily occupied on occa.ion* of publio .orrow doe. 
but trace It* character, in tho dust, yet the deairr 
to pUee on reoord the Impressions of the hour which 


witnei.ed 


tome .inking event i. .trong i 
breast. 0 f most men. “ Great a 
Disraeli, 


e event.,” ..id Mr 
' of the favourite Minister, of the 
Queen, and the funeral procession of Her late 
M.jesty, as it pursued its way through the .ilont 
crowd and across a great city, was an event which, 
though in itself not fraught with future significance, 
was yet ao charged with all the di^ad realities of 
the past as to compel the attention and stir the 
emotion, of well-nigh the whole habitable globe. 

To every Briton tho gun-carriage, as it rolled on ita 
way to Windsor, carrying ita sorrowful burden, 
seemed to put a period to an age and be a veritable 
epoch in our eventful history. 

Simplicity, sincerity, silence, seemed to me, where 
I was. to be the three uotes of a day for ever 
memorable in the annals of our Crown. 

"The vast multitude of spectators made up, as 
it uses to do, no small part of the spectac'.c itself." 
So wrote a famous spectator of the funeral "of 
the late man who made himself to be called Pro¬ 
tector." The crowd is, indeed, the test. Never be¬ 
fore Saturday last, this may surely be said, did 
so great a crowd so truly mourn and so houestlv 
respect a dead Sovereign. 

Patiently it stood, lining the Buckingham Palace, 
Road, for hours, hardly a sound seemed to pass its 
bps. It Was serious and silent, not afflicted or weep- 1 
mg. but silent and serious. If any chance exclaina- 
•ion broke the stillness by more than a murmur 
,l *rm instantly ronrobatrd by one of those inti* 1 
. n,p -f Oils so mysterious, so terrible, by which a crowd! 
/ makes known its will. This crowd was on an 
j«rraud of piety, of loyal observance, to beur testi-j 
l great character, to show reverence to a 




t of God and the people, and w_ 

mood for idle talk. One could almost have thought 
that at last Londoners had been converted t 


Gospel of Silence, preached with such stormy olo-J 
qucnce by the greatest man of letters of the lata 
Queen's relgu. 

And as the crowd was silent so was the pageant; 
simple. There was no great display of military' 
pomp and none of civil grandeur. The soldiers who! 
lined the Btreets and kept the way—the Queen's way! 
—were no more than a fringe to the masses of quiet! 
faces behind them; while those who formed the 
.procession, picturesque as they looked in helmets,! 
with lances, or in red cloaks, moving as was the’ 
sight of their reversed rifles, were not numerous; 
enough to distract the mind for a moment from the 
dramatic unity wh cb centred in the guu carriage 
of the dead Queen. Of music there seemed to be 
too little. Nor’could we bear the minute guns. . 

So still had the crowd been from the beginning 
that as the Body passed one could only fancy that 
the stillness grew more intense. That was the; 
supreme moment. Then for tho last time each said 
to himself, “The Queen goes by." Had the coffin 
been draped with the Union Jack instead of with a 
courtly pall, the moment would, perhaps, have been 
too intensely emotional. 

Behind the gun carriage there rode the King, with 
his sister’s son, the Kaiser, on his right, and his. 
brother, the Duke of Connaught, on his left. They 
held themselves l.ke Princes. The massive figure of 
the seventh Edward, shrouded in an inky cloak,: 
attracted every eye. Strange may well have been 
his thoughu as he rode in silence behind his mother'«, 
body on to the fulfilment of hi* own destiny. 
Nobody need envy a King. Even in a crowd pro¬ 
bably but few could be found to do so. The famous 
saying of Heine has coma to be recognised as plain 
fact. "The people once belonged to the Kings; now 
the Kings belong to tho people.” “While I have 
breath in my body,” said the King to his Privy 
Council, "I shall devote myself to the good of my 
people.” And the people are ready to believe him i 
though they let him pasa on 8atnrday in silenoe, It 
was a silence bom of reverence for a dead monarch 
and of faith in a living one. 


By the aide of King Edward the Kaiser's figure 
seemed spare, even meagre, but his bearing was 
noble, his gaze intent, and he eeemed to carry with 
him an air of nnmirtakeable sincerity, and aven 
loftiness of purpose. 

The great State eerrisgt eontalnlng Queen 
Alexandra shielded its contents only too well. We 
caught no glimpse of her, which seemed e pity. 
She has a place in the affection* of a people by 
no means inoapabla of romantio attachments 

A few momenta more and the whole cavalcade had 
swept by out of sight, and then ths great crowd 
made black tho roadway and dispersed itself as 
beat it could, In whatever direction its members 
wished or found it possible to go. 

Mingling with the people, who had now regained 
their wonted volubility, two subjects of conversa¬ 
tion seemed prevalently popular—the character of 
Her late Majesty, and the merits, real and supposed, 
of the age which Is destined to bear her name. 
It would be hard either to define or to describe the 
process by which the character of a Royal personage 
leading the Queen’s life became known to the public. 
Few people knew her personally, and those who 
did kept the secret faithfully. The things that are 
not generally known, even in this age of newspapers, 
would fill volumes. No one has ever raved about 
her beauty, or extolled her Intellect. Her two 
books, marvels of simplicity and artlessness, stu¬ 
diously avoid anything of great moment. Her 
opportunities of publio speech during a reign of 
more than sixty year* have been few and far be¬ 
tween. She did not escape seasons of unpopularity. 
Yet there waa not a man or woman in the vast 
crowd on Saturday who had any doubt whatever 
what would be the verdict of history on Queen 
Victoria. By some subtle means, which defy 
analysis, escape enumeration and secure the triumph 
of goodness, the Idea of the Queen's life has, in 
8hakespeare’s words, sweetly crept into the study 
of men’s imaginations, there to remain one of the 
great permanent possessions of the race. 

As for the merits and demerits of the Victorian 
Age, as these can neither be carried to the credit 
or discredit of our late Sovereign, they may safely 
be left standing over. Posterity will deal with them 
briefly enough. Recalling, as we do. the long, and, 
for the most part, the lonely life of the great lady 
whose mortal remains were on Saturday driven 
through her capital, we can but exclaim, with more 
fervour of hope than reality of expectation i— 

0 civic muse, to such a name, 

To such a name for ages long, 


To such a name, _ 

Preserve a broad approach of fam* 
fir,A ever-ringing avenues of song. 


IN THE MALL. 


BY MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD. 

It waa impossible to help thinking of that summer 
.. _..an nan when tho sun 


It was impossible ........... 8 —- 

morning more than three year, ago when the sun 
came out and the whole world seemed to rejoice be¬ 
cause it was Jubilee Day. I hoard the reveller* go 
by in little cart* at fire in the morning singing for 
joy. Every tree was green, every house was decked, 
a scent of flowers was in the air, every woman wore 
her bright, it rri»»t. -I '«» •”£*5'“°" 
there «e«d * b. P W P *“ >p, *S 1 ,*2? 

rraU Mr Queen wmld Wk. .t uoeu »*h her chib 
dron, end <1. King. •*««■ wt<> l “ d ““ 


across the seas to bear her company to her Thanks, 
giving. But on Saturday it was all different, The 
morning was sad and still, a* If Nature held her 
breath; tho trees were bare—they stretched out 
their brown arms against tho grey sky; the houses 
were decked, but with funeral draperies—in many 
abodes of deepest blue or violet, suggesting a half 
pathetic search to reach the Imperial purple that, 
when found, added a curiously regal note to the 
scene. A stream of people flowed from every pain 
again towards a line of route, hut they were grav 
and silent and In black—always, save where uni 
forms intervened. In black. They had oome out to 
say farewell to their Queen, as, blind and deaf to 
them for this first time, she passed by on that won¬ 
derful funeral journey to rest beside bar best- 
loved. 

We entered 8t. James’s Park by Buckingham Gate, 
and threaded our way through masses of troops 
mounted and on foot, not only those who lined or 
were to line the route, but the Dragoon Guards and 
the Hussars, and many others waiting to form and 
fall In with the prooetsion. The colours were draped, 
the drums were covered with crape, tho men wore 
their long cloaks; there was an air of solemnity 
everywhere. The black stream of people pasaed on, 
ticket holders chiefly, for the great crowd of those 
who went by the simple right of love and citizenship 
to see the last of their Queen had gathered long 
since. The Members’ Stand was In the Mall; the 
ticket holders thought at first that they had an envi¬ 
able position—that the procession would pass along 
the road by which it was raised. But this was a 
mistake; the route lay along the Royal Avenue, fifty 
yards ahead. There was a apace this side of it on 
which gathered an ever-increasing crowd; the 
troops lined the way on either aide of the avenue, 
and beyond again was a sea of faces stretching in¬ 
definitely into the misty distance. It was only pos¬ 
sible to see some privileged carriage pass, and not 
much more than the heads of the mounted soldiers. 
A faint cheer, a sound of recognition rather, that 
the crowd would not deny him even on this sad day, 
told that one of those who rode by was Lord Roberts; 
but for the rest the scene was an impressive whole 
from which details could only be gathered vaguely. 
Some who felt this deserted their seats and stood 
at the corner of the Mall, opposite Marlborough 
House Gardens, and here it was possible to see 
everything. Here, too, the Fusiliers were waiting 
to fall in—the head of the procession was away in 
Piccadilly—and when the word of command was 
given, and with arms reversed they began their 
slow tramp, tramp, we knew that the funeral of the 
Queen waa passing, and realised the significance of 
ita manner to the full. For about our Queen there 
has always been a great humanity; and thus, though 
she had died well stricken in years, she had died 
sorrowing for her soldiers—her own grandson among 
them—and at her post, as they had died or were 
ready to do. Thera could have been nothing more 
fitting for her than this military funeral in which 
-he identified herself with them. 


On they went, on horse and foot, the Hussars, tho 
Artillerymen, the Lancera, and all the many bri- 
,’sdes of soldiers and sailors that she had loved, 
the band giving out Beethoven’s “Funeral March”. 
_ as it went by, the Household Cavalry, with their 
gorgeous uniforms oovered with their red cloaks, 
the many officials, the Duke of Norfolk on horse¬ 
back, and many more, and then came the eighl 
cream-coloured ponies we had seen last on Jubilee 
Day. They had their gorgeous trappings on, and 
all the paraphernalia of State about them again, 
but this time they drew a gnri carriage, and on the 
carriage, raised so that the people might see it 
well, was a coffin, oovered with a white silk pall, 
heavily embroidered in the comers, and on it rested 
tho Crown and Sceptre and Orb, for tho coffin held 
oil that was mortal of the greatest Queen, the 
bravest heart, and truest woman the world has 
ever known. Every civilian uncovered, every sol¬ 
dier saluted, the heart of every man and woman 
alike reached out to say a sad farewell, for she 
waa not merely the Queen, but the mother of her 
people. After the coffin there followed her children 
and grandchildren, and the great ones of the earth, 
who had come again across seas, but this time to 
follow her to the end. The Prince of Wales, as 
one called him for a moment to oniself—for this 
was the funeral of our Queen, and we could not 
bear to realise for the moment that any comfort 
was left us—rode by, between the Emperor of Ger¬ 
many and the Duke of Connaught. He was very 
sad and gritve, but he looked kingly, and one re¬ 
membered that he was Edward the Seventh now, 
that he had taken up a dropped thread of history; 
just as Queen Victoria had identified herself on this 
last day with her soldiers, so had he lately identified 
himself with a long line of kings. But what one 
realised most of all, perhaps, was that history was a 
very real thing: that long procession of soldiers, 
the coffin on the gun carriage, the Kings and Princes 
on horseback, the black-veiled Queen and Prin¬ 
cesses, hidden behind the windows in the gorgeous 
State carriages that came after the riders, every 
bit of that wonderful procession had somehow come 
out of hundreds of years ago and passed by into 
hundreds of years to come. The history of our 
country, in fact, was passing by, and the heart of 
it for ever would ba the dead Queen in lte midst. 
And so— 


Lead out the pageant; sad and slow. 

As fits an universal woe. 

Let the long, long procession go, 

And let the sorrowing crowd about R grow, 
And let the mournful martial music blow. 


It seemed, as the last soldier* vanished, as if the 
whole land were left desolate, as if its power and 
glory had followed her out; but this is not so. 
She has left those behind, stronger and greater 
than ever, as a legacy to her son to use as her 
memory and the hearts of his people will help him; 
and to us, her people, she has left, as well, her 
children to levs and to serve for her sake and their 


ST. JAMES’S STREET. 


Slowly and very sadly the funeral procession ad¬ 
vanced up the short and steep ascent of St. James's 
, Street, onwards to Piccadilly. The multitudes of 
mourners, clustered at every window, lining each 
balcony, gathered in dense groups along every 
parapet and housetop, and.massed upon each pave¬ 
ment in enormous numbers, ■ followed, with deepest 
and fixed attention, in silent sorrow and with every 
outward sign of reverence, the mortal remains of 
their well-loved Queen being borne away to a last, 
long rest. To many a heart in that silent, reverent^ 
icrowdj that last sad glimpse of the gun carriage 
and its burden brought with it the saddest and most 
profound emotions of grief, that one whose life had 
been spent coutinuallv in well-doing was ho more 
with them; of loss so utter and desolating, o far-' 
reaching in its results, as to be but dimly understood! 
in the present sorrow. Never was sgjaultitude of) 
people more united by a common sotiow than this! 
one. As each section of the short street was ap-' 
proacbcd and passed by the procession, a solcmo still- 1 
ness seemed to hold them, as, moved by the self¬ 
same emotion, they watched it pass onward as far! 
as the street allowed them. But there must have 
been many whose thoughts were of their Queen 
rather than of themselves, and who found comfort 
and consolation as they though* of the partial 
glorious fulfilment of her own words to her hus¬ 
band. “Farewell, Beloved! Here at last will. I 
rest with thee. With thee in Chr.st will I aria®.’ 

IN PICCADILLY. 

Long before nine o'clook—the hour for closing the 
streets to traffic-Piceadilly was lined from cud to 
end with human beings, slsnding three or four deep 
on the pavement, and filling shop-front and balcony 
and house-top. Long after mne had struck policy 
and soldiers were still busy trying to clear the slrret 


of stray csbs and carriage*, and of countless | 
sons on foot. The force available- Highlanders and 
Lancers, jiolico on foot and police on horseback— 
though it looked overwhelming, was barely sufficient 
for tho work. At times lb*re was'terriblo pressure 
from one of the aide streets, and tlic crowd bulged 
out into the roadway. Soldier* and police—especi¬ 
ally police—would than hurry to the spot, and with 
the least possible exercise of physical force gradu¬ 
ally re shape the line. Only once did matter* look 
really serious. For « minute the whole street was 
invaded by the crowd, and the Volunteers who were 
waiting to head the procession hud to lend their 
aid in clearing the route. In the struggle that en¬ 
sued the patience and gentleness of all concerned 
struck one more than anything. There were only 
two or three roughs who obviously wished to trans¬ 
gress, and who in return were roughly hustled by 
the police. The rest of the orowd was quite willing 
to yield to gentle pushing and persuasion. An ambu¬ 
lance waa held in readiness, but it was not needed. 
A few women fainted, but in most cases a short 
promenade between a couple of policemen seemed 
to revivo them. Amid such incidents the long wail 
at lost came to an end. The marshals on horseback 
waved their flags; the Cameron Highlanders, who 
were guarding the rout®, stood to attention; thr 
Volunteers who were to head the procession closed 
their ranks and reversed arms. Then the procession 
moved. Vory slowly it moved at first, aud very im- 
proaalvcly, and a deep silence fell upon the whole 
crowd. As a brilliant spectacle the military part of 
the procession could not compare with the magni¬ 
ficent pageant of four yean ago, when the Queen, 
in the fulness of life, though ripe with age, came on 
a brilliant summer's day to celebrate the length of; 
her reign aud the love of her people. But it wap 
not for the sake of the uniform! that the streets 
wero filled on Saturday. R was for something quite 
different. It was for something that none of us 
now living bad ever seen before, and that none will 
see again. 

Very auddenly it seemed to come, very quickly to 
pass. There was a succession of massed bands and 
brilliant uniforms and horses gaily bedecked, and 
then—the coffin. When that had passed the real 
was a blurr. Most of us saw neither King not 
Kaiser. We only saw a confused image of scarlet 
cloaks and State carriages, and of unfamiliar uni-; 
forms. But we had seen the thing we came out to 
see. We had seen the coffin of our Queen, and the 
orown that she wore so well, and the sceptre sne 
wieldod. The rest is for the future, and the future 
can wait. In due course it shall have its welcome. 
But as we watched it waa the past alone that laid 
hold upon us. The Queen had gone. A whole epoch 

6 ad ended, and when we cast up what that epoch 
as meant to England, what that reign ha* been to 
England, those of os who saw the sad procession of 
Saturday are glad that we were able to be there to 
bid good-bye to our Queen. 


AT HYDE PARK CORNER. 

Early in the morning large crowds had assembled 
' «t the lower end of Hyde Park, and long before the 
procession was announced by the booming of the 
minute guns the people were standing in their thou¬ 
sands on the slopes overlooking the Broad Walk. 
So great was the pressure that for nearly a third of 
» mile there must have been a row of from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty deep, end jet 
the utmost order and decorum prevailed. As the 
procession made its appearance all hats were doffed, 
sud soarcely a sound wss heard from tl o. vast 
crowd until all was over. While the minute tins, 
continued to be fired from Myde Park those on the 
top of Apsley House were enabled to follow tht 
progress of the procession by watching the flagstaff 
»t Buckingham Palace. During the whole of the 
morning the fiBg had floated half-mast high, but as 
the remains of the Queen were carried near tho 
gates through which she had so often driven the 
flag was lowered, and remained invisible until after 
the procession passed, when it again took it® posi¬ 
tion at the half-mast, where it will remain until 
sunset this evening. As the gun carriage with its 
precious freight esme in view the silence was in¬ 
tense, end wkeu it had passed the thousands 
looked wistfully and tearfully after the covered 
{coffin, which held all that remained of their beloved 
Queen. The King was expected to ride imme¬ 
diately behind the coffin in company with the Ger¬ 
man Emperor and the Duke of Connaugat, 
hot it was noticed that the Emperor and the 
Duke of Connaught kept their horses a few paces 
behind the charger of the King, and that wnen a 
momentary halt took place on the procession crier- 1 
ing Hyde Park, and the King was compelled to 
pnll up his horse, the Emperor William immediately 
checked his, so that he should not come level with 
the King, and the Duke of Connaught at once did: 


the s; 


IN THE PARK. 


Never has a more orderly crowd assembled within 
the gates of Hyde Park than that which gathered 
ou Saturday morning along the eastern carriage 
drive to do honour to the memory of the dead Queen. 
At daybreak eager sightseers began to take np their 
positions in the vicinity of tbc Achilles statue, where 
the rising ground afforded bettef coigns of vantage 
than the flat, winding paths stretching from Hyde 
Park Comer to the Marble Arch. Throughout the 
night the police force in and around the park had 
been greatly reinforced. About eight o’clock the 
police force was again augmented by large numbers 
of reserve men from the various outlying divisions.! 
The crowd by this time had swollen to great propor* 
tions, and all along the carriage way the paths were 
packed with spectators. Still there was no symptom 
of disorder, and the dense masses of people observed 
a cheerful demeanour as they were moved hither end 
thither in order to preserve a bettor alignment oil 
to make way for the troops which were constantly, 
arriving to line the route. Most of the troops were 
dismounted in review order, but there was a large 
muster of mounted men, some few yards behind the 
police barriers, in positions where the dense masses 
of people most threatened the front alignment. As 


early as nine o'clock it became evident that unless 
the gates were closed to all but the holders of special 
passes the crowd would become unmanageable, to' 
spite of the ample police arrangements. This, 
created a great deal of disappointment, for there 
was a general impression that the line from Hyde 
Park Comer to the Marble Arch would accommodate 
all the spectators who oared to assemble on that 
particular part of the route. At ten o'clock a num¬ 
ber of staff officers appeared upon the scene, and 
tbe result of a hurried consultation was a partial 
rearrangement of the troops in the neighbourhood! 
of Hyde Park Comer. Unfortunately this involved; 
the removal of many spectators who had been ini 
their positions from the very early hours, and in 
consequence a movement became evident in the crowd 
which threatened at one time to break through one 
of tho vulnerable points in the line of route. A 
large body of police which had hitherto been held 
in reserve was immediately despatched to the af¬ 
fected spot, and the pressure was restored, though 
from the number of cases which within the next 
half-hour were taken into the temporary quarters 
of the St. John Ambulance detachment it was evi¬ 
dent that the crowd must have been at that par¬ 
ticular part packed almost to suffocation. During 
the forty minutes which the procession took to pass 
through the park there was no sign of disorder 
whatever. The approach of the gun-carriage bear¬ 
ing the remains of the Queen was heralded by the 
massed bands of the Foot Guards striking up, as 
they entered the park gate, Chopin's “Funeral 
March.” Then every head was bared, and the 
crowd, sympathetic in its silence, appeared to be 
deeply touched by the impressive spectacle which, 
in spite of its magnificence, retained the freshness 
of simplicity. 


AT THE MARBLE ARCH. 


*' Death seems to be to ths air,” said a lady, with 
a shiver, »* abe looked from the balcony across ths 
leaflets trees of tha park at the cold mista and grey 
skies. Everything was grey and cold. There was 
movement enough among the people below end in 
the endless marching and countermarching of tbs 
troops appointed to hold the roadways, but the 
sombre colours, the strangely subdued temper of the 
enormous tbreng of sight icers, the clouds which 
teemed to be chasing tho sunlight from the sky, 
and the icy breath which swept over ell, spoko of 
tho shadow of death in all its gloom. Here and 
there the flashing of helmet* and swords, s cluster 
of lancet with their gay streamer*, a line of glint-, 
ing bayonets, peeped out from the all-pervading 
grey, but without relieving it. Even the crimson- 
cloaked Life Guards who held the street facing the 
Marble Arch—more ashen than ever in its funereal' 
groynes: -looked for once like some barbaric hench¬ 
men of Uic King of Terrors. And yet, with ell its 
gloom, the tight was a wonderful one. London ha* 
rarely seen such a crowd. To the right of the 
broad avenue running south from Marble Arch the 
park w*» parked with human beings at far as the 
eye could roach. Through the morning mist their 
shadows loomed from the branches of the trees like 
fjwctral birds-ncit*. They wove a human trclli^ 
over the tall railings. They blackened the roofs and' 
balconies of Park Lane with a mourning edging; 
they formed a smell pyramid on the top of the Clock 
Ilcuse. The pavements wero crammed, and Oxford! 
Etreet eastward to Oxford Circus was filled to 
its utmost capacity with masses of human beings 
pumped up from tbe recesses of the earth by tbe 
Tubular Itoilwny in an emilcss stream. There waa 
a moment when this flood of men end women 
threatened to become unmanageable. As train- 
load after train-load wat east up into tho roadway, 
dosed at the west by a strong force of Dragoons 
and infantry, and held still more securely at the 
ca*t by - the forward pressure of pedestrians, it 
became clear, that a situation of considerable danger 
was developing. This was emphasised by the 
screams of women and an angry surging of ths 
dense multitude. Ultimately the authorities were 
compelled to open tbe military cordon and relieve 
the pressure by driving an immense detachment of 
tho crowd across the open roads into the park. The 
next time a great procession passes by way of Marble 
Arch it will be necessary to give tho police a uni¬ 
form control of both tbe over and underground 
(orders of the line of route. 

By eleven o’clock order had been completely re¬ 
stored end tbe funereal calm had reasserted itself. 

A quarter of an hour later the first minute gun 
boomed across tbe park, waking echoes like the 
rattling of thunder. The sky, in which tbe sun bad 
been weakly trying to show itself, now became 
overeust again, aud the wind seemed to grow colder 
aud more bitter. Then for three-quarters of an 
hour little was heard except the murmur of the 
crowd, punctuated by the ever reverberating minute 
guns. Precisely at five minutes past twelve the 
head of the procession was seen advancing along 
tbe broad pathway leading to Marble Arch. There 
was a clatter of grey horsemen in the roadway, 
here and there the flash of a sword, followed by 
the call to attention, and all eyes were strained 
towards the grey arch, with its great gates now 
thrown widely open. Of the procession in detail 
other* will have spoken. I cau only tell of the 
deepened bnpression of the shadow of death it pro¬ 
duced a* its cloaked hosts slowly and silently marched 
down the gravelled roadway, wheeled through the 
great arch and swept round in a brosd curve to the 
Edgware Road. There wss a slight rustle in the 
crowd as the khaki-clad Colonials appeared, a whis¬ 
pered inquiry as the incongruously brilliant uni¬ 
forms of the foreign Military Attaches followed on, 
the sombre blue of the naval detachments, a strain¬ 
ing of necks as Lord Roberts gravely aiubled by, 
but for tbe procession, as a procession, the crowd 
seemed to bare none’ of the ordinary sightseer’s 
curiosity. All this horse and foot, with arms re¬ 
versed and other cheerless trappings, had merged 
their regimental identity into one great funereal 
pageant, the last moumfut progress of her who had 
»o long been the mother and idol of her people, 
the type of all they held proudest and dearest. At 
last the sound of music is heard, and the stately 
strains of Beethoven's Funeral March give tuneful 
cadence to the dull tramp of the soldiery. The music 
swells on the morning air and it brings with it a 
sudden flush of colour—the Karl Marshal, the Gold 
Sticks, the White Staves, the brilliant troop of 
Aldes-ile-Canip* and high officials of Stuto. And 
then, almost before wc know that the climax it 
reached, there is n champing of msgnificeiitly- 
caparisoned horses drawing the Royal gun-carriage 
with the bier. It seems to pass ill a moment, aud 
th're i* a strange hush a* all eyes are turned to¬ 
wards.tbc white pall, with its gold embroidery and 
it* spijrklhjj regalia—turned and riveted a* they 
follow it out of sight, trying, through gathering 
(ears, to realise what it means. And so absorbed' 
is everybody that they scarcely notice the King 
and Ks’ser, with their pale set faces, the irides¬ 
cence of the gorgeous uniforms of tbe other Royal 
mourners, and tbc Royal carriages with tho Queen 
and Princesses. Tbc procession is, indeed, over, and 
the silence is broken by another call to “ attention ” 
to the troop* lining the roadway, while yet that 
white pall seems to fill every mind and eye. 

Within a few minutes of tbe passing of the 
closiug escort, the order was given to the troops 
to release the crowds massed behind them. It was 
uot till then that the true dimensions of the great 
multitude were realised. Within a few minutes 
every inch of tho roadways was as full as the pave¬ 
ments had bfien previously. For nearly two hours 
It was impossible for any door to be opened, so; 
great was tbe crush outside. It was not till past 
three o'clock that the crowd began to thin. 


EDGWARE ROAD. 

Edgware Road marks the boundary between two of; 
the new Loudon boroughs, Marylebone aud Pad¬ 
dington, and in side streets to right and left the, 
Corporations had erected two great stands, on which 
accommodation was provided for all the aldermen 
and councillors. Unfortunately the two Mayors, 
Sir John Aird and Mr. Boulnois, are both absent 
from England, but the Corporations were repre¬ 
sented by practically all their other members. The 
throng here, to proportion to the width of the 
street, was as dense as anywhere on the route; and 
several times while the procession was awaited the 
fine of soldiers and police was broken on both sides, 
and tho crowd surged right across the road. It 
was, however, by strenuous efforts forced back into 
the line, and as the head of the procession ap¬ 
proached, tbe swaying to and fro which bad been 
going on intermittently for a couple of hours ceased 
altogether, and the people remained mute and still 
in their places. In Boundary Road the open spaces 
between Oxford and Cambridge Terraces had been 
covered with tbe long lino of stands, in which every 
place was occupied, and on the verandahs, at the 
windows, and even on the house-tops of the two 
terraces it was hard to find a spot unoccupied to 
which a human being could possibly have clung. 
The pathways and roadway behind the lines of 
soldiers keeping the route, however, though closely, 
were not uncomfortably crowded. There was no 
attempt to break the fine; and a sergeant of the 
5th Fusiliers, who bad left York at eleven the night 1 
before, and had been travelling or standing ever 
since, spoke enviously of his comrades in Edgware 
Road, who had work to do to keep themselves; 
warm. The long hours of waiting came to an end 
very suddenly. No sound but the booming of the 
minute guns proclaimed the approach of the troop*;! 
and before anyone expected it the staff officer who 
boaded the procession was seen turning the corner! 
from Edgware Road, olosely followed by the mute 
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■ and of the acrvants of the Royal Household in 
scarlet livery with luggage and wreaths, lent a little 
colour to the surroundings. Conversation had been 
carried on in a subdued tone, but now, as tbo time 
approached for the arrival of the funeral procession, 
the murmuring voices were bushed, and a solemn' 
'silence pervaded the assembly. The distant boom 
of the niiifctte guns in Hyde Park, which could b» 
distinctly heard, gave warning that the procession 
was on its way. Then the grave and mournful 
strains of Beethoven's majestic funeral march wafted 
from the distance fell upon the ear. At length, in 
stately march, came down the sloping roadway the 
head of the procession. Onward they marched— 
i nfantry and ca valry, volunteers and yeomanry, 


FAREWELL TO THE ISLAND HOME: THE DEPARTURE OP THE FUNERAL PROCE33ION FROM OSBORNE HOUSE. 



THE FIRST STAGE OF THE JOURNEY : THE FUNERAL PROCESSION PASSINO THROUGH EAST COWES FROM OSBORNE. 

(From a photograph by Kirk and Sons, Cowes.) 


bauds of the Horse Guards and Life Guards. Tae 
whole procession passed by here in admirable order, 
and punctual almost to a minute. As the wclL 
remembered cream-coloured horses, with their gor- 
gnons trappings, came into view, and each com¬ 
pany officer of the troops lining the route in turn 
gave the order to reverse arms, every male head in 
the crowd was uncovered, and In a few minutaa, 
the brilliant, mournful spectacle, which had been 
so long awaited, bad passed out of sight. 

LONDON &TREET. 

London Street ia rather narrow in comparison with 
the Edgwarc Road, and with Oxford aud Cambridge 
Terraces, which it succeeded in the line of rout*. 
Hence it was very soon crowded. Four or five hour* 
before the procession was timed to arrive every bit 
of room from which a view of the scene could be 
commanded was occupied, aud the services of the 
ambulance officers were requisitioned moro than 
once. Fortunately the accidents were not serious, 
and did not interfere with the admirable order that 
was throughout maintained. 

AT PADDINGTON. 

The last sad scene of the eventful day, to far aa 
Loudon was concerned, was enacted at Paddington 
Station. During her long reign Her late Majesty 
had alwayi travelled to and from-this terminus of 
tbo Great Western Railway on the occasion of her 
visits to London, and it was from here on Saturday 
that her remains were taken on the last stage of 
their journey to the tomb at Windsor. While the 
vast multitudes were congregating in the streets 
without, a smaller, but still numerous company was 
gathering within tha station. Stands had been 
erected near tho entrance to the arrival platform* 
and draped in purple and white, and here a number 
of people—directors and their friends and other pri¬ 
vileged spoofs tors—took up their place*. Bv noon 
there was to bo seen a very large number of ladies 
and gentlemen, all clad in deep mourning. The 
jnnoke-begrimed wall along this side of the station 
had boon covered with red cloth, and over it were 
large loopa of whito and purple. Alongside the 
arrival platform No. 8 waa drawn up the train which 
was to convey the dead Queen and the Royal 
mourners to thoir destination. It was a corridor 
train, consisting of eight saloon carriages. It was 



'Jubilee—and, indeed, the train in which Her 
Majesty usually travelled on the Great Western 
system. In its appointments it is, perhaps, on* of 
the finest trains in the world. The saloons are splen- 
|didly constructed and luxuriously furnished through¬ 
out. The engine, known as the " Royal Sovereign," 
was for this occasion draped with purple aud white 
velvet. On each side were the Royal arms; on the 
front was a wreath of immortelles, -enclosing on a 
ground of ptirple velvet the letters “ V.R.I.” and 
surmounted by a lamp on the funnel, gilt and 
coloured to represent a crqwn. One of the middle 
saloons was fitted up as a chapelle ardente, draped 
it canopy fashion with stripes of white aud purple 
sloth, the white predominating. Purple-coloured 
ilinds were drawn over the windows. On the plat- 
itself, covered for the time being with dark 
(crimson carpet, in front of the funeral saloon were 
groups of white flower*—cyclamens, hyacinths, nar¬ 
cissi. azaleas and arum lilies, intermixed with lilac, 
^maidenhair ferns, palms and evergreen shrubs. 
While the spectators were assembling, a guard of 
'honour, consisting of 100 rank and file of the Royal 
(Marine Light Infantry, took up a position in front 
jof the funeral saloon, the colour-sergeants bearing 
ja Union Jack draped with crape. About this time 
:>everal speflisl trains wero leaving the departure 
side of the terminus, taking to Windsor person* of 
different degrees who had been invited to attend 
the service in St. George.'* Chapel. Sovcral Cabinet 
Ministers, Lord Salisbury among the number, weol 
iby the*e trains. Alongside the arrival platform 
opposite the Boyal train was waiting another 
'special train for tbe conveyance of envoys,) 
members of the Corps Diplomatique, their 
(ladies and other distinguished person*, who Were' 
(to immediately precede the departure of the Roys! 
train, A* the ordinary train service was like t!.it 
for Sundays there were but few of tbe general 
public about the station, and by twelve o'clock t 
was practically closed, but wherever the slightest 
glimpse could ho obtained of what was transpiring 
within people could be seen peering into tbe station 
on all side*. Away up the sloping road leading into 
Praed Street and London Street troops lined each 
Side, arnl over the wall, alurtiug London Street, 
(which had been brightened by a coating of red paint, 
could be teen people at windows and on home-top*. 
Th* arrival from lime to time of officers In foreign 


Colonials and Indian soldiers, and other representa¬ 
tives of the army of the great Queen. As the bier 
approached all heads were bared in homage and 
loving remembrance of that great central object of 
this moving spectacle. Then for a few moments the 
scene became extremely animated. All the Royal¬ 
ties on horseback alighted, and litre and there at¬ 
tendants were moving among them to take charge 
of their steeds. The riders congregated in front of I 
the funeral saloon, while the Queen and the Priu-1 
cesses at once took their seats in the saloons set 
apart for them. At the same time the crown and' 
sceptre, the orbs and pall wero removed from the' 
coffin, which was borne shoulder-high to it3 place 
by eight non-commissioned officers of the Fool 
Guards, Colonel Caringtcm, Colonel Davidson, aud 
Sir Fleetwood Edwards carrying the pall and the 
regalia, and replacing them on the coffin after it 
had been deposited in the saloon. Grouped around 
as spectators of this part of tho ceremony stood 
all the Royalties, the King in the front, and beside 
him the German Emperor and tho Duke of Cou¬ 
naught. The Emperor seemed deeply moved by the 

While tho Royal mourners were taking their seats 
tho train conveying the envoys, members of the 
Corps Diplomatique, and others was started, aerving 
u a pilot train. While all that has just been do- 
sorijj^d was happening, the massed bands played 
Chopin s Funeral March in B flat minor, accompanied 
by the roll of thirty muffled drunu, tho introductory 
bar* being arranged by Mr. Bogan, of the Cold¬ 
stream Guards. Tho effect of the wailing and 
piercing strains of the mu*ic aud roll of the muffled 
drums was inoxpreiwibly thrilling in effect. A few 
minutes after the departuro of the pilot train green 
flag* were waved as a signal, and slowly the Royal 
train stoamed out of the station, the onlooker* still 
with heads uncovered, gazing after it until the last 
carriage had disappeared. Thus ended a scene that 
will never fade from tho memory of those w ho were, 
privileged to witucs* it. 


AT WINDSOR. 

AN AWKWARD INCIDENT. 

PROCESSION THROUGH THE 
TOWN. 

impressive SCENE IN 

8T. GEORGE'S CHAPEL. 

Looking at the thousands of people whom the 
trains fiom Loudon poured into Windsor street, 
between ten aud eleven, it was hard to realise that, 
millions had been left iu the metropolis iUelf. Out¬ 
side the railway station crowds bad already taker, 
up their positions although the wind was piercing, 
rain wa* falling at interval*, and at least three 
hours would have to bo passed under these condi¬ 
tions. Higher up the hill tbe crowd was even denser 
-so thick, indeed, by the Castle gale* that even 
at that early hour it had been necessary to form a 
cordon of police. Signs of mourning, of course, were 
everywhere. Everybody was in black or had *on)o 
black badge—sometimes, in the case of the poorer 
people, only a crape armlet or a black necktie— 
but ever something to show the general feeling. In 
the buildings the note of colour struck was somewhut 
less sombre. The scheme of mourning decoration had 
been carried out in purple, relieved here and there 
with festoons of black and white set off by huge 
wreaths of evergreens. Troops and policemen, 
mounted and on foot, wero everywhere, but their 
dutiea -were of the lightest possible nature, all tbe 
people having evidently come out with but the one 
object of paying to their dear dead Sovereign the 
la»t duties of a respect which no unseemly crowding' 
could be allowed to mar. 

At an early hour there was an eagerly expectant 
throng at the Windsor station of the Great Western 
Railway, at which the honoured remains, and the 
Royal and other special mourners were to arrive, 
and each incoming train added to tho number. 
Very early upon the scene were the quaintly-clad 
Royal bodyguard of Yeomen of the Guard from 
St. James’s Talace. These veterans, a few of them 
little lounger than tbe late Queen herself, were 
armed with antique halberds, and were under com¬ 
mand of Coloflel Henuel?. D.S.O., “Clerk of the 
Cheque.'’ To them were assigned posts of honour, 
for while part of their detachment was to be guard 
in St. George's Chapel during the service, the re¬ 
mainder were posted outside the Royal waiting- 
room, near which the funeral car of the last special 
train from London was to be drawn up. The State 
trumpeters also put in an early appearance, and 
attracted a good deal of public attention, as did 
the officials of the departments of the Lord Chamber¬ 
lain and Earl Marshal, the latter comprising-kings 
at arms and heralds and pursuivants, who wore the 
gorgeous silken tabards which singled them out for 
such special notice at the proclamation ceremonies 
in London. At twenty minutes to ten the first of 
the Lindon specials used by invited mourners ar¬ 
rived at Windsor, bringing a number of Peers and 
judges', and other prominent personages. Most of them 
wore military or naval or other Levde uniform, and 
and as it was a “Collar Day,” full Orders and decora¬ 
tions were worn. Some, however, were in deep 
blaok. Among these earlier passengers were the 
Tort Laureate, Lord Rowton, the Lord Chief Jus¬ 
tice, tho Deputy Garter King at Arms, the Attorney 
General, Lord Morris, and the Earl of Dartmouth. 
Some of the mourners proceeded direct to the chapel, 
and others remained for the reception of tbe late 
Queen’s remains. Then came a guard of honour of 
bluejackets, a set of picked men from H.M.S. Ex¬ 
cellent, who were posted opposite to the ar¬ 
rival platform, and were destined, as it 
turned out, to take something more than 
a passive part in the day’s proceedings. 

Following the naval men came a guard of bouour 
of the 3rd Scots Guards, a subaltern carrying the 
oolour presented by the late Queen to the regiment 
a few months ago. Like all the other colours in. 
use, this had long crape streamers depending 
from the head of the staff. Tbe Scots wore their 
greatcoats, but a party of 1st Grenadiers (Queen's 
regiment), who marched in behind them, were with¬ 
out greatcoats, and from the position they took up : 
on the platform it was apparent that they had been 
entrusted with the solchm duty of bearing the 
coffin from the train to the gun-carriage. Mean- : 
while the railway authorities had completed all their 
station arrangements, under direction of Mr. J. 
Morris, assistant-superintendent of the line. The 
enclosure had been cleared of all save those directly 
concerned With the pageant, the approach to, and 
exit from, the Royal waiting-room had been carpeted 
with crimson cloth, and the entrance flanked by 
choice palms and greenery. At 12.35 a large com¬ 
pany of the King's guests reached the terminus 
by special train from Loudon. The passengers were, 
a brilliant assemblage of Cabinet Ministers, Privy 
Councillors, Colonial Agents-General, peers, mem¬ 
bers of Parliament, and foreign representatives and 
Others, mostly in uniform, whose arrival lent addi¬ 
tional colour to an already brilliant and striking scene) 
i As in tho case of tbe former parly, some of these 
i went direct to the chapel, and others remained for 
[the funeral train. 

ARRIVAL OF THE FUNERAL TRAIN. 

| An escort of tho 1st Life Guards, which was to 
head the procession, rode into the enclosure about 
this time aud took up position, and the already 
imposing assemblage was shortly added to by the 
appearance of Her late Majesty’s pipers. The 
arrival of the gun-carriage, drawn by six artillery 
horses, seemed to indicate tho imminence of the 
approach of the funeral train. At two o'clock Earl 
Roberts, tbe veteran Commandcr-in-Chief, with a 
great retinue comprising all the officer* of the 
Headquarters Staff of the army, joined tho group 
on tho platform and exchanged cordial greetings 
with many of the distinguished foreign officers 
about him. He wore the uniform of a Fiold Marshal 
and carried his baton. A few minute* later the 
long-expected signal announced the approach of the 
funeral train, and complete silence suddenly pre- 
vsiled, to be broken immediately by tbe tolling of 
the bell in the Curfew Tower and the dull booming 
of tbo first of a scries of minute guns, which envried 
through the quivering air to tho waiting multitude 
in the streets the intimation that the mortal remains 
of Queen Victoria were about to be conveyed over 
tho final stage of tho Journey to the Castle of her 
ancestors. Tho King and all the Royal mourner* 
alighted and entered the waiting-room, and after a 
'brief interval Queen Alexandra ami all the Royal 
Princesses drove away in closed carriages direct to 
S’. George's Cbapel- Perfect silcucc reigned as the 
Grenadier detachment stepped forward aud bore 
the coffin from the saloon to tho gun-carriage. The 
hush was broken by tbe sharp military command, 
“Royal salute—present armal” as the coffin ap¬ 
peared in view. Tho gusrds of honour presented, 
the standard bearer* dipping their draped colours. 
SitnuUanoouely the bead of every civilian was 
bared, and tho brilliant throng of officer* and diplo¬ 
matists, who had by this time taken their place* in 
rear of the gun-earringc, came to tho salute. It 
Was a most impressive and memorable seen*, aud 
as the bearers moved slowly forward there were 
nmny quivering lip* and many moist eye* in the 
throng. One voice—apparently that of a foreigner 
•—exclaimed in an undertone: "God bles* her 
memory!” and an equally low but equally earnest 

Amen I ” was plainly heard. 

THE PROCESSION. 

When the soldiers had reverently placed their 
heavy burden upon the bier tbo Equctrie* advanced 
and arranged the pall and regalia upon it, aatl the 
older wa* given to start. After tbe escort at the 
head of the procession cant* the punmirants, General 
Polc-C'arew and staff, thirty-*.* aides-de-camp, de¬ 
putations of officers front tbe Prussian Dragoon* 
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QUEEN VICTORIA'S LAST VOYAGE: SCENES IN THE NAVAL PAGEANT AT SPITHEAD. 




THE LAST VOYAGE: BEARING THE QUEEN'S REMAINS TO THE 


ROYAL YACHT ALBERTA AT TRINITY PIER, EAST COWES. 


The Alberta entering Portsmouth Harbour. 
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THE FUNERAL PROCESSION TO PADDINGTON: THE BLUEJACKETS PASSING THROUGH THE MARBLE ARCH. 



THE END OP THE PROCESSION THROUGH LONDON: SKETCHES AT PADDINGTON STATION. 


<of which the late Queen was honorary colonel), ami 
O/ the Blucber Hussars (of which King Edward is 
honorary colonel), Lord Roberts, Sir Evelyn Wood,' 
Sir Mansfield Clarke, the massed bands the Foot 
Guards, the Duke of Norfolk and tbt principal 
officers of the College of Arms, Houaebo d officers, 
and then the coffin, with the Equerries, and Sip 
James Reid, late Queen's physician, walking beaide 
it. Behind were Count Gleichen, Admiral Fullerton, 
Frinco Louis of Battenberg; and Admiral Cuhue 
Seyotour, and next, headed by the Royal Standard, 
(he King and Princes. King Edward was supported 
by the German Emperor and the Duke of Con¬ 
naught. Household officials, including the Duke of 
Portland, came next, and then the Kings of Greece, 
Belgium, and Portugal. The order was exactly as 
in the procession through London, except that those 
Royalties who then drove joined those who bad 
ridden, and all walked behind the bier. Ambassa¬ 
dors and special representatives of foreign Powers, 
the Royal and Diplomatic suites, the Gentlemen at 
Arms, the pipers and Highland attendants, and 
the Yeomen of the Guard brought up the rear, and 1 
the whole composed such a resplendent procession as 
has rarely, if ever, been seen within living memory. , 
A deep-toned and solemn roll of muffled drums 
was giveif as the prelude to Chopin's Funeral March, 
and the head of the procession had actually moved 
forward when a hitch occurred which stopped the 
cortege and might have resulted most seriously, bul 
which, owing to the resourcefulness of the blue 
jackets, proved a blessing in disguise and added a 
humanising and thrilling touch altogether unlooked 
for by the public. The horses attached to the 
gun-carriage bad grown restive through their long 
wait in the cold, and would not respond to then 
drivers’ efforts. The wheelers began to plunge, and 
after moving forward a few feet backed and be¬ 
haved generally in such a manner that it was evi¬ 
dent that to insist on urging them forward would 
risk the overturning of the carriage. The King and 
hia brother and the Emperor—indeed, the whole 
party—were greatly distressed, and His Majesty and 
Um Duke of Connaught went forward to see what 
was wrong. The horses were detached, and as no 
other team was immediately available, a hurried 
consultation was held, and it was decided to allow 
the bluejackets to draw the funeral car to the 
Castle. They at once piled arms, doubled to the 
front, and were promptly in position for their task, 
their eager (aces showing how highly they esteemed 
the unexpected honour. No ropo stouter than a 
railway communication-cord was available, but the 
Mwmcn spliced tho traces of tho artillery horses, 
and in a few minutes, to the intense relief of every¬ 
one, the procession was again on its way. Later in 
the day the King sent a gracious mcisago by Prince 
Louis of Battenberg thanking the bluejackets for 
their timely aid in coming to the rescue at the criti¬ 
cal moment. 


He original intention had been that the funeral 
oorUge, on leaving the station, should proceed direct 
to 8t. George's Chapel, by way of the Castle bill. 
Had that arrangement been adbored to many thou¬ 
sands of person* would have congregated within an 
exceedingly short space, and the crush ^rould have 
been so terrific as to cause imminent danger of 
serious accidents. Wbon this risk was pointed out 
to the King, His Majesty at once approved of an 
important alloration of Ibo route, extending it 
down tho High Btreot and Park Street, through 
tbo Cambridge Gats, into the park and the Long 


Walk. By this variation the King, the German Em¬ 
peror, the King of Portugal, and the other illustrious 
personages comprising the mournful procession,had to 
walk a considerable distance, but overy window along 
this extended route was crowded with people, who 
looked out upon the scene with a reverential interest. 
Every window was crowded with a dense 
mass of poople, all sombrely clothed in 
black, but the roofs of many of the houses, 
and the various towers on this side of the 
Castle were vantage points from which hun¬ 
dreds obtained a good view of the proceedings, 
but for those who took up their positions early in 
the morning tho wait was a long and weary one, 
and as the morning slowly waned into early after¬ 
noon it became increasingly difficult for them, even 
by stamping of the feet, to keep themselves from 
being numbed by the cold. 

Ons of the most impreisive scenes of all in a 
day which will ever be remembered vividly by every¬ 
one privileged to take any part in these solemn 
proceedings, was the brilliant spectacle presented as 
ihe procession wound slowly down the slope from the 
quadrangle of the Castle to the western entrance 
of Bt. George's. Behind the red cloaks of the Horse 
Guards one saw the white waving plumes of the 
Commander-in-Chief and the other high officers of 
the army; then the sombre uniform of bluejackets 
drawing the sacred remains, covered by the beauti¬ 
fully-embroidered paU and the Royal Standard, and 
behind and beyond a mass of waving plumea of 
white and of every imaginable colour, some of the 
foreign Ambassadors and representatives wearing 
green and yellow plumes above their gorgeous uni¬ 
forms. The eyo was pleased by the dazzling bril¬ 
liancy and variety of the colouring, and many sn 
Englishman felt at that moment intensely proud 
of the heritage which Victoria the Good had left 
him, and grateful to the rulers and people* of 
foreign countries for showing such deop respect to 


THE FUNERAL SERVICE. 

eorge's Chapel at Windsor on Saturday en- 
a scone which in all its depth of meaning 
»r in our lifetime been surpassed. The place 
by to be the culminating point In a series 
a certain of an abiding and conspicuous place 
,nal history. It bns been closely associated 
ost courtly functions since the timo of Ed- 
I. and never more so than during the event- 
rse of the long reign which has now closed, 
tion to these Royal purposes it is dedicated 
Knights of the Ancient and Noble Order of 
rtcr, whose richly-carved stalls, crests, and 
banners form prominent features of the 
Some visitors who arrived very early on 
iy bad ample leisure to reflect upon the 
historical associations with which every part 
chapel abounds. Most minds, however, were 
d rather with the significance and grandeur 
use that day aa the shrine of an Empire’ 

lurt the service did not begin until nearly 
/throe o’clock. Sir William Harcourt. Eav. 
n and a few other well-known mourners 
won after eleven o’clock. From that hour 

ur-wa nvxviiiT mf 

,lmost Impossible and certainly invidious task 
mpt any list of those who attended. The 
, the House of Commons, the judicial Bench, 
r ; diplomacy, and civic life. «H sent many cf 


their most prominent representatives. These were 
not, as a rule, grouped according to any prescribed 
plan, save that precedence in the Choir was giveD 
to Knights of the Garter, Privy Councillors, promi¬ 
nent officials of the Court, and Ambassadors of 
foreign Powers. At ceremonial functions, as a lule, 
the gay coloure of feminine costumes afford a wel¬ 
come set-off to the black coats of the gentlemen. 

In the present instance it was the bright and showy 
uniforms of the men which relieved the sombre 
effect of the deep mourning invariably worn by the 
ladies. The Knights of the several Ordera wore 
their respective collars, with white rosettes. Lead¬ 
ing statesmen occupied places on the left hand 
side of tho Choir. Corresponding seats upon 
the opposite side were allotted to diplomatic repre¬ 
sentatives, of whom there was an exceptional array. 
Conspicuous among them for grandeur or peculiarity 
of costume were tho Turkish Ambassador wearing 
his fez, the Chinese Minister, the Crown Prince of 
Siam, the Persian Minister, and a very dark gentle¬ 
man, who was said to be the representative of tho 
Republic of Hayti. The only Indian Prince now in 
this country is the Thakore Sahib of Monro, who 
was present, attired in white, which is his national 
mourning colour. During the earlier part of the 
afternoon the Choir was somewhat in shadow on 
account of the overhanging knightly banners, and 
bocause the space there is more enclosed by the 
organ and rood screen from the outer windows. 
This partial obscurity was after a while effectively 
dissipated by the lighting of row* of waxen tapers 
in front of the knights’ stalls, and tho candles on 
the Holy Table. During the earlier hours of the 
long interval of waiting it was oasier to identify a 
distinguished throng of visitors as they arrived and 
took their places upon the tiers of purple-draped 
•eats with which the side aisles had been filled up. 
Apart from these elements of living interest no 
spectator could fail to admire the noble architec¬ 
ture of the building and the rich colours shed down 
from the heraldio bearings and Royal figures pic¬ 
tured in the fine stained glass of the great west win¬ 
dow. Many of the visitors were shown to their 
seats by Sir Spencer Ponsonby Fano and other mem¬ 
bers of the staff of the Lord Chamberlain’s depart¬ 
ment. This was done very quietly. The floor was 
carpeted, and, there being no conversation except 
in subdued whispers, the prevailing silence was sel¬ 
dom broken, save by the occasional clank of a 
•word. As the ladies present wore the deepest 
mourning, and were in most esses thickly veiled, 
it was impossible to identify them at any distance. 
Special places were allotted in the chapel to the 
Military Knighta of Windsor. These veterans, who 
reside within tho precincts of the Castle, claim to 
be the most ancient military insUtute existing under 
the Crown, ns their Order is said to date back to 
1349, which is actually about six months anterior to 
tho creation of the Garter. A picturesque feature 
was added when the Yeomiji of tbo Guard, in their 
square black hats, antique ruffles, and truly Ellsa- 
botban costume, were broaght up to line tho centre 
of tho nave. Still anotker element of vivid colour 
was tdded when shortly afterward* His Majesty’s 
Gontlemen-at-Arms—a stalwart body, with soarlet 
uniform and brightly-burnished helmets with tall 
white plumes—were apppointed to a corresponding 
duty in the Choir. 

At a quarter past two o’clock 81r Walter Parratt, 
who presided nt tbo organ, played some short volun¬ 
taries, soft and sad, in harmony with tho prevailing 


emotion. These were but a preliminary to the eer- 
vioo. When their notes ceased the assembled con¬ 
gregation could hear outside the tolling of a bell. 
This was at onoo understood to signify that the 
funeral procession, if not already on Us march 
through tho town, had at least arrived at the rail¬ 
way station. At half past two o'clock tho clergy 
and choir entered the church from tho east end, 
and slowly moved towards the western door. In 
front esme tho two Archbishops, their trains borne 
by four boys in white from tho choir. They were 
followed by the Bishops of Winchester and Oxford, 
after whom walked the Dean of Windsor attired 
in his soarlet robe as Registrar of the Order of the 
Garter. Then came the surpliced choir, who formed 
in two linea along the central path of the nave. 
After the Prelates came to a halt near the western 
door, there was a pause of about half an hour. 
During the first portion of that time Mendelssohn’s 
Funeral March was played upon the organ. Other¬ 
wise the solemn silence was broken only by the 
equally solemn resounding of the minute gun fired 
in the Long Walk, and by the continued tolling of 
a distant bell. The interval of waiting was so long 
tbat the aged Bishop of Oxford left his place for a 
little and rested in one of the neighbouring seats. 
AU eyes were now turned in expectancy to the 
wostera door, which some of the attendants opened 
just enough to afford a brief glimpse of the outer 
world. At this time many of those present, who 
had risen when the clergy entered, resumed their 
seats. All, however, rose once more to their feet 
when the approaoh of the procession was made 
known by the sound, faint aa yet, of Chopin’s 
Marche Funfebre, played by the military bands in 
the advancing procession. It was now three o’clock, 
and still there was some period of waiting era the 
procession came within the Castle precincts. 

At length the doors were opened wide, and dis¬ 
closed a striking scene. The Stato Heralds first 
entered, recognised at once by their richly ein- 
blaxoned costumes; military officers of high rank 
moved across the entrance yard giving orders, and 
beyond them, against the Hone Shoe Cloisters, 
there stood a motionless body of Grenadiers, with 
their busbies and dark overcoats. They stood with 
bowed heads and arms reversed, contrasting in their 
sombre colours with the light grey uniform and 
blus sashes of some German officers who crossed be¬ 
tween them and the spectators gazing from within 
the chapeL At each side of the doorway there stood 
a small body of tall non-commissioncd officers of 
the Guards waiting, strong and erect, to take their 
turn as bearers of the Royal coffin. The plaint.ve 
rnusio of the military bands was now heard with per¬ 
fect distinctness, for they bad come near. In a 
few moments more the advance guard of tho stately 
procession was visible. The Grenadiers presented 
arms as the massive coffin was reverently lifted from 
the gun carriage and placed upon the shoulders of 
tho muscular soldiers waiting to receive it. The 
magnificent white silk paU with the emblems of 
Sovereignty that had lain upon it was now carried 
by the Equerries, and not replaced upon tho coffin 
until it had been deposited upon the purple-draped 
trestles created near tbs Altar rails in the centre of 
.ha Choir. Nothing could surpass the impressive 
grandeur of the scone os the coffin bearer* reverently 
carried their precious burden to its place. The 
choir came first, singing beautifully the opening 
lontenees of the Funeral Service to the music cf 
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OUTSIDE WINDSOR STATION: THE DRAMATIC INCIDENT AT THE OUTSET OF THE PROCESSION TO ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL. 


Croft, the well-known seventeenth-century composer. 
Then walked the prelates and clergy, after whom 
camo the coffin, and then the mourning pageant. 
" Sad and slow, as fits a universal woe." Every 
heart was profoundly moved as the great dead 
Queen was thus “to glorious burial slowly borne." 
Yet it was with a certain measure of consoling pride, 
that speotators beheld f“\> unequalled throng of 
Kings, Princes, nobles, and celebrities of many lands 
who joined with her own loyal people in this last 
tribute to the illustrious Victoria. 



QUEEN VICTORIA’S LAST 


WITH THE ROYAL REMAINS 


from end to end withlSe truly notable assemblage 
of exalted and richly-attired mourners. His Majesty 
the King, as cl ief mourner, stood at the head of the 
coffin. The Lord Chamberlain of the Royal House¬ 
hold tool: his place at the foot of the coffin, having 
the Lord Steward oil His right and the Earl Marsha! 
on the left. Alongside the King stood the German 
Emperor and the Duke of Connaught. Immediately 
behind them were the King of Portugal, the King 
«of the Eslgians and other Royalties whose presence 
has already been recorded in accounts of the pro¬ 
cessions. The plan of the ceremonial was so well 
, arranged that all took their appointed places 
promptly, with little or no interruption to the pro- 
gross of the usual form of funeral service. Jhe 
opening sontences were followed by Feltons setting 
• of the funeral Psalm, 11 Lord, thou hast been our 
refuge," which is the one usually chosen when the 
departed has passed away at an advanced age. The 
Lesson—from 1st Corinthians, fifteenth chapter— 
was read by the Bishop of Winchester, Prelate of 
the Garter. The succeeding sentences, “Man that 
is born of a woman," were sung to the music of 
S. S. Wesley, while for the latter portion, beginning 
"Thou kr.owest, Lord,” the beautiful musio of 
Purcell was appropriately ebesen. The committal 
aontenecs were, of course, omitted, being reserved 
until the body is finally committed to its last rest¬ 
ing-place at Frogmore to-day. The Lord's Prayer 
wns sung to lovely music, which was composed by 
iGounod for the late Queen, by whom it was often 
heard and much admired. The aged Archbishop of 
Canterbury read the prayer in a voice trembling 
with emotion, and the choir, who were stationed 
to the south of the Communion table, sang "How 
blest are they," to the music of Tchaikowsky. The 
succeeding collect was read by the Primate, and the 
Benediction, which then concluded tho service, wn» 
closed by the choir with the Dresden Amen, effec- 
tlvcly sung in n succession of chorda. 


Tho service over, Mr. W. H. Weldon, as Norroy 
King of Arms, read a proclamation of the style and 
titles of “Her late Most Sacred Majesty, of blessed 
memory,” pronouncing the succession of King 
Edward to the same titles, and adding, in loud' 
clear tones: “God save the King!” The funeral 
service was witnessed from the Royal gallery by the 
Queen Consort and other Royal ladies, who, how¬ 
ever, were scarcely within view of the general assem¬ 
blage. At the close of the service the King and 
his Royal and Princely guest* were conducted out 
of the chapel by tho eastern door to Windsor Castle. 
Afterwards tho other mourners dispersed. In the 
evening the Royal coffin was removed into the 
Albert Memorial chapel, where it will remain 
guarded until to-day, when it is to be privately 
removed to the Royal mausoleum at Frogmore. 

■ During thq evening muffled peals were rung ou 
the bells of the Curfew Tower. 

THE FUNERAL GUESTS. 

The King and Queen entertained many of the 
Royal and Imperial personages who had attended 
tho funeral at Windsor Castle. Luncheon was laid, 
for their Majesties and the Royal Family in the 
Paines dining-room, and for t.he rest—about five 
hundred—in St. George's Hall. The King ani 
Queen, the members of the Royal Family, and many 
of their guests remained st the Castlo, while the 
others rolurned to town in the afternoon. 

The Kings of Belgium and Portugal, the Ducheas 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, tho Duke of Cambridge, 
and many foreign representatives and the mem¬ 
bers of tho Diplomatic Corps, returned to Padding¬ 
ton on Saturday night. Large crowd* witnessed 
their arrival. The German Emperor has arranged 
to leave London to-morrow for Berlin. 
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the EMPIRE’S FAREWELL. 

It wa« * worthy homage to a great Queen 
and to an unparalleled reign—worthy atone© of' 
the illustrious dead and of the vast Empire 
whieh rendered it. And when a,, much has 
been wild one feels almost that there is nothing 
*nore to say ; for who can adequately reflect in 
the cold symbols of speech, not merely the 
Umpowng jjagennt in which all that is earthly 
°f Queen Victoria ntfopt through the street 
of the mourning metropolis, but thoao 
silent emotions of sorrow, of reverence, and of 
'love, of pride and giafitude, which filled%11 
hearts, and which .Vibrated on the widely 
ramifying links of Empire to tho uttermost ends 
of the earth ? And yet ono cannot but lingor on 
tho scene, for the memory of it is undying. To; 
those who saw it, tho spoctacle. of those grey- 
coated hosts, with their bowed heads and arms 
reversed, their slowly-measured tramp, their 
banneraand druinshung with crape, escorting the 
! khaki-painted gun-enrriaga with its precious 
: burdcn, draped with tho symbols of majesty 
;nnd patriotism and tho flashing white of a 
j blameless character, will bo treasured as one of 
; those scones in tho fleeting pnunrama of life' 
which can never fade because they embody all 
that is best in human emotion. And the 
.pageant itself was but a part of the stately 
obsequies. It gathered up and rendcrod arti¬ 
culate tho threads of a web of mourning which! 
covered the Empire like a huge funeral 
palL As ono looked from the procession 
to the crowds of saddened faces stretch- 
ing far away in the distance till they were 


loBt in tho morning mists, 


thought 


how endless was that orphaned throng. 
One fancied one could hear the echoes of the 
minute guns booming from aoross the s(jas. 
One folt tho responsive lament from tens of 
thousands of Christian ministers and chapels, 
from Moslem mosques and Hebrew synagogues, 
from Buddhist pagodas and Pagan joss-houses. 
Ono dwelt on the New Zealand pointsman on 
hia lonely anti|>odean railway standing in aileut, 
Tcvoronce as the dull echo of the minute 
gun told of the Royal progress wliicli was 
swooping through tho capital of the Mother 
Land thousands of miles away. Ono thought 
of that new Commonwealth under the Southern 
Cross, whose birth was the last joy of the 
Mother Queen, stretching its hands across the 
ocean in a new bond of sorrow and patriotic 
inspiration. One thought of Canada and India, 
; of that Southern Africa, with i s tragedy of 
.fratricidal strife, of the countless islands of tho 
seas, and in all one saw the macrocosm of 
that funeral pageant—tho last colossal fare¬ 
well of tho greatest Empire the world has 1 , 
known to the greatest Queen of history, to a 
beautiful character, to a life well and nobly 
lived. 

And yet in the very magnitude of this mourn¬ 
ing tribute ono saw a striking justification of 
those gladder thoughts which have struggled, 
with our sense of loss ever since the dread 
blow fell. “ Naught is here for tears, nothing 
to wail." Wo have lost, but wo have also gained. 1 
The life which is ended had run its course. 
It had been privileged to labour far longer than 
the common span of life, and it had laboured 
more fruitfully than ever life lived in high 
places had laboured before. If death has been, 
a bittor parting it has also been the signal to 
us to renliso what wo have gained by a life 
which had run so smoothly and gently, and 
which had woven itself so closely with our 
jown existences that we had forgotten to 
measure and to weigh it. We see in 
the very immensity of the mourning 
how richly dowered wo have been by the dead, 

!Sovereign. Tho sorrow in which countless 

communities are plunged is tho sorrow of an 
Empire which owes its existence to tho wise rule; 
of her who is now gono from us, and it springs 
in a large measure from a sense of gratitude for, 
the beneficonco of that rule. But there is some¬ 
thing more. If the heart of the Empire has been 
.stirred to its depths it is not only by a thought 
of gain, more or loss sordid. The contemplation! 
of the 1 cautiful character of the Queen, of that 
life which is one long record of goodness and 1 
purity, lias waked a responsive echo in a 
people which has treasured in itself tho same 
virtues. It shows that in an age full of ignoble 
{cynicism tho homely virtues, the simple piety, 
tho sense of right by which the noblost sons and 
daughters of our raco have been inspire d, are as 
strong in tho people as ever. These, after all, 
are tho mainsprings of national happiness and 
even of Empire, and in their maintenance in¬ 
tact to-day wo may recognise not only the 
brightest fruit of tho Queen’s shining example 
and fostering care, but also a beacon for the; 
future, an enduring foundation for every 
national hope. The people which can appreciate 
such a character as that of our departed Mother 
Queen need have no misgivings for the future. 
Isho made her people rich, she made them 
happy, and she made them good. That 
is her epitaph and tho testimony of 
its truth is seen not only in the ceremonial 
trappings of obsequies which cover ever}’ con¬ 
tinent and every sea, but in tho tears and 
heart-throbs of a bereaved people, whose lives 
have been sanctified and brightened by the 
magio touch of her shining virtues. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES IN LONDON 

Simultaneously with the funeral service at Wirnl- 
>r there wore memorial gatherings in London and 
>e provincial churches of the Anglican and other 
immunions, and they appear to have been attended 
rerywhore in remarkable numbers, and to have 
eeu distinguished by an impressiveness which will 
ive an abiding memory. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

The national heart’s grief could nowhere be more 
tly represented than in the historic edifice where 
, many of England’s monarchs rest and which is 
eh in monumonts of Britain's greatest poets, 
linters. statesmen, engineers, and inventors. The 
rchitoctural features of the building render it 
nincntly suitable for giving duo effect to a Uevo- 
cnal service aided with all the power of musical 
mius, talent, and training, and the authorities of 
in abbey spared no effort to make the service in 
io highest degree grand and impressive. The organ 
M supplemented by a complete baud of brass 
strumenu and drums, which were stationed in the 


organ-loft, and the four trombone*, which wcri- 
played with such magnificent effect, were placid in 
the gallery behind the altar. The altar, reredoa, 
pulpit, and lectern were draped in purple, as was 
also the Doan’s stall, tho official aeat of the 
Sovereign, an ordinary and visitor of tho abbey, but 
which Her Majesty had never occupied since the 
memorial service after the Crimean War. The time 
'fixed for the commencement wns two o'clock, nnd it 
had been announced that the doors would not be 
.opened til) one, but before noon numbers of people; 
gathered about the north door, by winch the publia 
were to bo admitted, aud very eoou the pnlhway 
lending to it across the enclosure wns crowded. 
Crowds also gathered at all the othrr doors, by 
which ticket-holders were to gain admittance, but 
the people ware orderly and the arrangements to' 
avoid confusion were perfect. As soon a* the doors' 
■were open every place exoept the scats reserved 
-for peers and other distinguished visitors was filled. 
■Very few peers attended, but all the available space 
was soon occupied, tho only vacant seat in the vast 
area being the Deau’s stall. Before the service 
Mendelssohn's March from the Lieder was played 
on the organ, brass band, end drums, end that 
was followed by Beethoven's " Trte Equates," 

If or four trombones, the notes of which reverberated 
through the aisles and from the groined roof with 
sometimes startling but always fascinating effects. 
The “ Thorwaldson" Funeral March, composed by 
Hartman, who was the musical instructor of Queeu 
Alexandra, Verdi’s Elegy, from the Mauzoni 
Requiem, arranged by Sir F. Bridge for brass in¬ 
struments and organ, and Beethoven's Funeral March 
were also played in the interval of wailing. During 
the playing of the last march the clergy and choir 
went in procession to their stales, and immediately 
after them walked the Mayor aud Councillors of 
the Borough of Westminster, before whom was car¬ 
ried a mace draped with purple. Then followed 
some officers of the army aud of volunteur corps 
in uniform. Then, precisely at the appointed hour, 
the service began. The opening was sung to 
Dr. Croft's music, and Psalm xc. was chanted to 
Thomas Purcell's funeral chant. The Lesson was 
read by the Dean, ar.d that was followed by the 
anthem, “The ways of Zion do mourn." composed 
by Handel for the funeral of Queen Caroline in 
1757. Then was sung “I heard a voice from 
Heaven,” the music being by Sir John Goss, and 
after that the rest Of the Burial Service, the thanks¬ 
giving and prayer for His Majesty the King being 
taken from the first of the two special forms ordered 
by the Privy Council. The anthem, "He giveth 
His beloved sleep,” composed by Sir F. Bridge, was 
sung by the choir, and then, by request, the whole 
congregation joined in singing hymn 72. The Dean 
having pronounced the Blessing, the Dead March 
in "Saul” was played, the congregation standing. 
Chopin’s Funeral March was played while tho con¬ 
gregation was leaving the church. 

ST. MARGARET'S. WESTMINSTER. 

About a thousand persons attended the impressive 
service specially arranged at St. Margaret's, West¬ 
minster, for members of the House of Commons snd 
their friends. Admission was by ticket only, a pro¬ 
vision which gave rise to romo disappointment on 
the part of the general public. The interior ot the. 
building was arranged strictly in keeping with the. 
sad occasion, the reredoa, Litany stool, pulpit and 
the Speaker's pew being draped in purple. Four; 
pews immediately bofore the chancel had been re- 
'served for members of the Privy Council, and among 
the fow occupants of these were Sir Wiliam; 
Walrond (Chief Conservative Whip), Sir Robert 
Reid, Mr. J. W. Lowthcr (Chairman of Committees), 
and Mr. W. A. McArthur (Liberal Whip). The 
earliest arrivals included Mr. Lees Knowles, Colonel. 
Long, Captain Pretyman, and the Hon. A. Wode- 
house, followed by Mr. Yoxall, Dr. Macnamara. the 
Hon. E. Cecil, Sir Dixon Hartland, Mr. Butcher, 
Mr. R. K. Causton, Dr. Farquharson, Sir M. Bhow-, 
iMggree, Mr. Caldwell. Sir W. Thorbum, Sir B. ; 
Stone, Sir J. Brunner, Dr. Rentoul, Colonel Sar.dya, 
Lord Baloarres. Mr. R. Cavendish, Sir J. Colonib. 
the Earl of Dalkeith, Sir Henry F etcher. Mr. Kim- 
her, Sir J. Dimsdale, Lord H. Bentinpk, Mr. G. 
C. T. Bartley, Lord Alwyne Compton, Sir E. Durn- 
ing-Lawrencc, Mr. C. E. Schwann, Mr. Atherley- 
Jones, Mr. T. Lough, Sir Mark J. Stewart, Mr. G. 
Boscawen, Colonel Millward, Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. 
S. Evans, the Hon. A. Lyttelton, and many other 
M.P.'s. In the absence of Mr. Gully who was at 
Windsor, the Speaker's pew was occupied by Mr. E. 
(Gully (the Speaker's secretary), Miss Gully, and 
some other ladies. Chopin's Funeral March, effec¬ 
tively executed on the organ by Mr. E. H. Lemare, 
constituted a fitting preface to a memorable ser¬ 
vice. The opening sentences were chanted to Crofts 
setting, and the burial service was feelingly read 
by the Rev. Canon Hensley Heuson (rector) assisted 
in parts by the Rev. C. Robins. In the place of 
!the prayer of committal at the graveside, the choir 
and congregation rendered the hymn, “Now the 
labourer's task is o'er.” From a musical stand¬ 
point, however, the feature of the service waa the 
anthem, “ Behold all flesh ia as the grass ” 
(Brahms' Requiem), which wus rendered by the choir 
with really fine cff.-ct. The cosing hymn was, 

Great God, what do I see and hear?” and into 
the singing of this the congregation entered with 
spirit. Then came the Benediction, followed by the 
recital of the Dead March in "Saul,” the congre¬ 
gation respectfully upstanding the while. 

ST. PAULS CATHEDRAL. 

The special service was held in St. Paul's Cathe¬ 
dral at three o'clock, an immense congregation, 
filling every portion of the aacred building, being 
present. Thousands who were desirous of attending 
assembled around the cathedral and waited until the 
proceedings had terminated. Among the congrega- 
1 tion were Sir J. Whittaker Ellis, who attended in 
State in place of the Lord Mayor, who had been 
commanded by His Majesty to be present with the 
(Sheriffs at St. George's Chapel, Windsor, Sir Joseph 
Savory. Sir Henry Knight, and Sir George Faudel 
'Phillips. The clergy present included the Dean of 
Igt, Paul's, the Bishop of Stepney, Archdeacon Sin- 
Iclair, the Archdeacon of Middlesex, the Bishop of 
(Islington, Canon Soott Holland, e to. Prior to tho 
service the band of Kneller Hall Military School 
of Music played Beethoven's Funeral March, Sul¬ 
livan's " In Memoriam,” and Mendelssohn’s " O, 
rest in the Lord.” The service, which had been 
specially prepared, and was tho same as that used 
nt the memorial services held during the day all 
over the country, began with the opening words 
of the burial service, and concluded with the mourn¬ 
ful strains of the De Profuudis. The special an¬ 
them wns the beautiful composition of Sir John 
Gobs, "And the King said-to all the people,” the. 
band parts of which, it is interesting to note, after 
having been lost for a number of years, have re-j 
crntly been recovered nrd were replayed for the 
first time. They include the Dead March in “Saul,'' 
which comes at the end of the anthem, and this 
was magnificently rendered by the band in the 
middle of the service instead of as usual at the 
end. A touching and emotional sermon wus 
preached by the Dean, who referred in most elo¬ 
quent terms to her late Majesty, and to the great 
progress made in every department of life during 
the late Queen's long and beneficent reign. 

DR. HORTON AT HAMPSTEAD, 

A largely-attended and very impressive servico was 
held nt Lyndhurst Rond Church, Hampstead, con¬ 
ducted by Dr. R. F. Horton, the minister. After 
read.ng the first four verses of 1 Kings, II., Dr. 
Horton said that the words spoken at an open grave 
were always few. It was not possible to speak about 
pomp, or power, or wealth. There was only one 
subject on which it was possible to speak, and that 
was about the Christian character and goodness and 
faith of one who had gone. She whose funeral that 
day hushed the business of the world, and bowed nil 
heart* in a common grief, wns a noble and dis¬ 
ciplined character. It was a character that was 


disciplined in tho home of her childhood, whi r* a 
was trained n a noble school for a noble life. Io 
was a character disciplined by the responsibilities; 

I government, and perhaps uo character in h story 
»»d grown more beautiful uuder a difficult task. It, 
was a character perfected by training, by loro, midi 
by suffering—and by God, who controlled thorn alii 
That day a whole nation—in a sense a whole Em-' 
piro, a group of nations, and without exaggeration 
ono might almost aay tho whole world—wore' 
gathered around this woman's grave to mourn for 
the loss of the great and lovely character that had 
been before their cyee and bad now been removid 
from their gaze. 

UNITED SYNAGOaUE. DUKE STREET, ALDGATE, 

A Special memorial service wee he’d on Satur¬ 
day evening at the United Synagogue, Duke Street,' 
Aldgnte, where there was a crowded congregation. 
Speaking from the words, "Her children arise up 
and call her blessed,” tho Chief Rabbi (Dr. Hermann 
Adier) said that day an ineffaceable ceremony had 
boon enacted which had canard to be focussed upon 
'it the eyes of a mourning Empire, and bad evoked,, 
a thrill of sympathy throughout the world. The! 
.mortal remains of their late Queen, who had ruled 
over her Realm for threescore years and three, were 
borne through the streets of the great metropolis on| 
their way to their last resting-place, amid signs of 
such sincere grief and such genuine homage as had 
been rarely if ever manifested before. Victoria was 
blessed in her life, blessed in her death, and blessed 
,in the example she bequeathed to her soccnasor, to 
her family, and to her nation, teaching them the 
greatness of goodness ar.d the goodness of greatness.. 
By her noble and useful life she had left the throne; 
of a thousand years more finuly rooted thnn it hsdj 
ever been before, and they were all rejoiced to know 1 
that the crown had fallen to a right worthy heir. 
King Edward and hia gracious consort would work' 
for the good of their people as did the great Queen 
of glorious memory. 


THE INTERMENT 
THE QUEEN. 


OF 


TO-DAY’S SAD CEREMONY. 


ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS. 


The arrangements for the interment of the re¬ 
mains of Qneeu Victoria have now been settled. 
Preceded by the Bishop of Winchester and the Dean 
of Windsor, the cofiin will be carried by the military 
bearers at three o'clock this afternoon from the 
Albert Chapel to the gun carriage of the S Battery 
of the Royal Horse Artillery. A guard of honour 
of the Queen's Company of the Grenadier Guards, 
together with the regimental band, will be mounted 
in the roadway opposite the chapel, and will salute 
as the remains are being removed to the carriage. 
The procession will then move awoy from the 
Lower Ward in the following order:—First, the 
Queen's Company, with reversed arms. The Duke 
of Argyll, Governor of Windsor Castle, comes next,, 
.and then the Highland pipers, Royal servants, aud 
band of the Grenadier Guards. The Bishop of 
Winchester and the Dean of Windsor, the Lord 
Chamberlain, and the Lord Steward walk in' 
advance of the gun carriage, with Colonel 1 
Davidson, Colonel the Hon. H. C. Legge, 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Arthur Bigge, General Sir: 
John McNeill, Count Glcicben, Colonel Brocklo-I 
hurst, Captain Fonsonby, Colonel the Hon.' 
W. Carington, and Colonel Sir Fleetwood Ed- : 
wards at the sides of tho cofiin as supporters.: 
Then will come the King, the German Emperor,' 
the King of the Belgians, the King of Portugal, the 
Duke of Connaught, Prince Henry of Prussia, 
Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, Prince 
Arthur of Connaught, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha, the Grand Duke of Heme, tho Crown Prince 
of Germany, Prince Albert of Schleswig-Holstein, 
Prince Alexander of Battenberg, Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, and Prince Adolphe of Schaumberg- 
Lippe. After their Majesties and the Royal Princes 
come Queen Alexandra, Princess Christian of Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein, Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyll),. 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, the Duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, the Duchess of Connaught, the 
Duchess of Albany, Princes* Victoria. Princess 
Louise (Duchess of Fife), Princess Adolphe of 
Schaumbcrg-Lippe, Princess Charles of Denmark, 
Princess Beatrice of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
Princesses Margaret and Victoria Patricia of Con¬ 
naught, Princess Alice of Albany, Princesses Vic¬ 
toria and Louisa of Schleswig-Holstein, and Princess 
Louis of Battenberg. Then come the ladies and 
gentlemen of the late Queen's household, the gentle¬ 
men in waiting upon the King and Queen, upon the 
German Emperor and upon the other Rbyalties. 

After leaving the Albert Chapel, the procession 
will ascend the Lower Walk, pass to the left by the 
Round Tower, then through the Norman Gate,' 
across the Grand Quadrangle, through George IV.’s 
Gate, between the York aud Lancaster Towers,; 
down the Long Walk, aud through Frogmore Lodge 
gates to the Royal Mausoleum. 

Troops will line the roadway from the Sovereign's) 
entrance as far as the Mausoleum gate. The Queen's 
pipers will play from the gates. When the Royal 1 
coffin arrives the Queen's company will open out 
und lino the steps of the Mausoleum, and the Grena-) 
dier Guards' band will take up a position which will; 
be assigned them. 

The choir of St. George's Chapel will meet the; 
procession on the Mausoleum steps, and at tho same 
time the Highland pipers and servants will enter' 
the building, preceded by the Bishop of Winchester,; 
the Dean of Windsor, the lay clerks and choristers. 
The coffin will be carried into the Mausoleum when! 
the Royal Family take their places near the sar-’ 
oophagus, the ladies and gentlemen of the respective 
suites occupying the sides of the transept. 

The public will not be admitted to the Castle' 
during the Royal funeral, but the ground between; 
George IV.’s Gate and tho Long Walk gate will be, 
under the control of the Lord Steward and the) 
Office of Works, who are to issue the necessary: 
tickets for admission._ 


Batin iHatl, February 4th, 

Batin iHatl, 

February 4th, 1901. 

THE 

FUNERAL 

OF 

QUEEN VICTO RIA 


WREATHS IN ST. GEORGE’S 
AND ALBERT CHAPELS. 

From early morning on' Friday a continuous stream 
of packing cases, some (i dozen feet or bo in length, 
others of smaller dimension*, poured into the lower 
ward of Windsor Castle. It is estimated that up to 
Saturday some 3,000 floral emblems, composed 
of the rarest flowers and foliage, hnd been received at 
tlm Castle, the value of these loyal mid affectionate 
contributions amounting .to many thousands_ of 
pounds. King*, queens, princes. Htatcs. Co.omes, 

public bixliea, nnd individuals were among the sender* 

The Albert Cliam-l, where the e, llin of the dead 
Qi ern rests till to-lay, was a ne st interest,ng and 
remarkable sight, every foot of the polished martfle 
benches and floor aromid the tombs of the laic Duke 
of Clarence nnd Duke of Albany being covered with 
the loveliest exotic*. They fringed, too. the white 
marble sarcophagus which had Wn encted nsa 
memorial n! the lnte Prince Consort after hw death, 
and which bears his name and the test I have 

» |M ft 

wreaths, crosses, and medallions almost Inn 
the anriont a one tracery of the w ndows around 
tho ambulatory and the pavement, leav ngotily a few 
feet of space vacant oiqswde the door of the hmisc of 

th. !M> <4 Wind**. Tk. w*»h of ln»» 

fl wed, too, into tho east nnd north aisle* and i nri ol 

the nave of St George's Chapel Ihe 

which the Rovnl remain* rested during the burial 

*». will, «!“"> '■>-'•*■ ,°r r , th ', 

altar was a large white crew, beneath winch stood 
the fin- silver gilt crow.presented by tteQacmuptm 
tho occasion of her first Jubilee, and which t* 
ornamented With *W>ll Jewels ns are mentioned in 
Revelations. ^_________——r 


FROM PORTSMOUTH 
TO WINDSOR. 

GREAT PAGEANT 
IN LONDON. 

MILLIONS OF PEOPLE 
LINE THE ROUTE. 

UNPARALLELED SCENE. 


On Saturday a grief-stricken London 
baw its lost Queen carried for tho last uinc 
through tho streets and parks of her 
capital, ia the solemn magnificence of a 
military funeral 

The royal coffin had Inin all night on the 
Alberta, guarded by the mural aidc-v-cie- 
camp, aud at 8.30 in the morning in z. 
storm oi ram it was removed to tta royal 
train, which, starting from Gosport at 8.53, 
arrived at Victoria at two minute* before 
eleven. The procession was a httie late in 
Starting, and various delays culminated in 
an untoward incident at Windsor, which 
seriously threatened for a moment to mar 
the day’s ceremonial. 

But this Raid, language fails to describe 
tho greatness, tho completeness, the 
mingled simplicity and spUuuuur of the 
spectacle afforded by the body of tho dead 
Queen being borne through tho midst of 
tin! rutlliona she had ruled. 

Tho military arrangements were perfec¬ 
tion ; the behaviour of the people wai 
orderly and reverent; the pageant itself 
idled the eye nnd tho mind as splendidly 
imposing and .'aspiring. 

Every place oi vantage along tho route 
was occupied to the extreme point of vision. 
Many there wore who never saw, but wore 
content to know that yonder, whore the 
crowd wa* thickest end the soldiers closest, 
vbu body of their Queen wus passing by. 

At Windsor tho crowd was as dense as 
in Londun, and hardly so niunogeiiMr. 
It was here that the rigour of the weather, 
acting on the high-mettled horses of the 
Royal Artillery, nearly brought disaster, 
until tho Handy .Men time to the rescue, 
and in death as in life did splendid service 
for their royal mistress. 

In St. George’s Chapel, the last scene 
of all short of the solemn ccrcmotiv 
of to-duy, the *eon« was unparalleled lu 
the world’s history. 

The Kings of the earth were there, 
cither in person or by proxy, every civil¬ 
ised nation of the world hud sent its re 
present stive, the wbolu globe was prcsci 
in spirit as tho noble words of the Utnu. 
ffcrvico were recited over her who v... 
Queen Victoria. 


THE NIGHT WATCH. 


DEPARTURE FROM PORTSMOUTH. 


Queen Victoria was taken from Gosport 
cn Saturday morning in a storm of bitter' 

Overnight tho vigil in the Clarence Vic- •• 
tualling lard had boon quietly impressive. . 
Tue Alburta was berthed alongside thoa 
pontoon, nnd tho guuboat Dioodbounjjj 
gently slid up bouinu to supply the energy 
for the olectvio lumps winch lighted the 
quarter-dock, the poutoons, and the run¬ 
way-station. 

A special body of police patrolled all tho 
approaches to the yard, ;uid to the Marine's 
wa* gienn tho appropriate distinction uf 
providing the guard of honour for tho 
Queen during her lust rest upon the water;,. 

F our of tho naval aides-de-camp were also 
on duty. 

From the dockyard one could ee* in the 
ring of light encircling the Alberta tic 
scarlet coats of tho Marine sentries, stand¬ 
ing with arms reversed aud heads bowed, 
And tho pall under which rested tho coflia 
All around were darkness and profound 
silence. 

During tho evening the King, tho Kaiser, 
and the Duke of Connaught paid a private 
visit to the Albert.v. The sentries saluted 
and then returned to their mourning. 
Their Majesties and the Duke stayed some 
time aboard, and then returned m a pin¬ 
nace to the Victoria and Albert, lying iii 
the stream off the dockyard. 

A COLD AND STORMY DAWN. 

Saturday broke cold and stormy. Light*- 
were still burning on the jetties and at the 
station when preparations were com¬ 
menced for tho ceremony of removing the 
body to tho royal train. 

Tho King arrived in n pinnace at 8.30> 
accompanied by tho Queeu, the Duko oft 
Connaught, and the rest of the Koval 
Family present. An icy ram beat into 
their faces as they landed. The Kaiser end 
the Crown I’riuce of Prussia followed. 
Both tho King and the Kaiser wore the 
uniform of a British field-marshal; the 
ladies were in the deepest mounting. 

Marine* and bluejacket* formed the 
guard of honour. Tho admirals, captains,' 
and commanders of tho wiirstyipt. and th:x 
military staffs were assembled in the 
covered way leading from the yacht to tin- 
station, and places were given to ‘the 
Mayor of Portsmouth, tho chairman of the 
Gosport District Council, and the foll.-iwinj; 
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,clergy •. The Rev. Cosmo Gordon I,«ag 
▼ie;ir of Port sea and chaplain to her late 
Majesty; the. 35ov. tho Uon. Canon 
Brodrick, rector mid rural doan of Alvcr- 
Rtoke; tho Bov. Canon Blake, vicar of St. 
Jude’s, Soutbseo; u*d tho Rov. C. Bar- 
noli, vicar of Portsmouth. 

The ceremony of removal, rendered 
more impressive by the wildness of the ele¬ 
ments, commenced with a short service 
on hoard tho Alberta, or rather with a 
reading of special prayers by the Rev. C. 
"• “*t|g, reverently followed by theroyal- 
Um there. Then eight stalwart petty 
c racers from tho royal yachts lifted the 
heavy coffiu on their shoulders and car¬ 
ried it ashore, this being the signal for the 
ooominj; of minute guns from the forts 
and ships in harbour. 

Tiro Rov. C. C. Lang walked in front of 
the coffin, and behind it cunic the A.D.C.a 
carrying the pall, on which rested her late 
Majesty's crown and sceptre. The King 
and Kaiser walked noxt, with the Duka 
nf Connaught, the Crown Prince, Prince 
Arthur of Connaught, and the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg aud Gotha following. The 
C’ueea and her royal daughters with their 
suite completed the procession. 

V * ! -‘ Ti ,', 10 hand pi :yed Chopin’s “Marche 
. unohre” as the body was slowly borne to 
the royal tram, tbe mournful strains being 
punctuated bv the minute guns in the 
harbour and carried to the very shore by 
the whistling wind. 

The cornaor ami station, decorated in 
royal purple und crimson baize, served 
a foil for the brilliant uniforms and tho 
mourning of the 'adies. The train used was 
tluit built for the Queen by the Great 
" c-stern Railway some years ago, made 
up of nine handsome saloons panelled in 
pclahed wood relieved with gold and white 
silk and emblematic friezes. 

The Queen’s saloon was cleared of its 
tables und couches, and in the centre was 
built a bier, decorated with purple and' 
white rosettes. Tin- windows were dark¬ 
ened with corded white silk, with strips of 
black and f:--toons of purple. To this 
saloon was the body reverently carried nnc! 
placed upon the bier; and the naval aides, 
following, covered the coffin with the 
royal pill, crown, and sceptre, and re¬ 
mained there on duty. 

Thw royal personages entered the other 
-Moons, and with the wholo naval am. 
military officers saluting, the train moved 
slowly out of the Clarence Yard station at 
S-W *.m. For some distance the railway 
was lined by riflemen and marines, and 
until it passed out of sight the minute guns 
boomed out their last farewell to the dead 
Queen. 


AT VICTORIA. 

.iOYAI, TRAIN’ ARRIVES 
IN' LONDON. 


Never before in th* world's history, prob¬ 
ably, ltis there been aeon so august an 
njaembhigc, a gathering to r■'preventative 
uf ought, dominion, power, aud majesty, 
ns * hut which the humble und dingy glass 
roof of Victoria Ftatiou covered on Situr- 
■by Movnuig. when tiro King uud Queen, 

■ lie German Krojwror, and the other royal-, 
rfo* alighted from the funeral tram and 
•net thnr great brothers iu sovereignly and 
in grid. 

\\ ith i hi forty odd mourners of royal 
blood, from our own aud the score of Euro¬ 
pean Courts Uni* represented, stood the 
Prince*, the Ambassadors, tho Envoy* Ex¬ 
traordinary, and Ministers Plenipotentiary 
of far-away lands—of Siam, Japan, and 
Oorwi; of TVrsi.-v. and of tho several Stott- 
uf both North und South America. Here, 
ndecd. practically tbo whole world unit** 
:o tender sympathy to our her caved Em¬ 
pire, and conveyed it by tiro illustrious of nil 

It h=*l been a speetorle nf uninterrupted 
rcsr.cudo to watch the growth of this ml 
pageant. Hut two hours earlier tho ter¬ 
minus had • ch<- d to the trend of the people 
who had come up in their myriads in evert 
i •ns.ly-pocked train. At ten Ukm> Mac! 

at that hour tlu- station was. rvM-rved for 
-!i« reception of those who, while more 
specta- uLsr, w<-re not more sincere in then 

THE KING’S COLOUR. 

Tho aides-de-camp were the earliest upon 
the scene, and soon after the arrival of 
Txrd Sufliold and Lord Hlyth-wood there 
-toed out again.t the rich purple which 
covered the entice arrival platform the 
figure* of the Marquis of Lcmuondrrry. the 
Dukeuf Nortbuml-'rlnild, the Karl of Pem¬ 
broke, with his whit# wand of office as Irord 
Steward. Vi*oo*.mt Galway, and Colonel 
Wcy Dawson, with the hiUe-gPMn plume 
of the Irish Guard* in his bearskin. 

Thou there swung into the station the 
Wind gtiard »f honour. wi‘h the straw hats 
and the brown belt* and legging* of land¬ 
ing order. 

In wanner-lcoling, if !e» picturesque, 
attire were the other lotachuent of the 
guard uf honour, who next arrived—the 
: eavyckakod nu n of the Coldstream*. 
TI. V were drawn up parallel with and 
facing ti»' arrival platform, and in tlroir 
«ntro Wtood a «ub»It«n» carrying tho 
|smu'* taMr, lull hidd-n in crApe. 

Following the Coldstream* came right 
flt<» of nir* r~rnunitntd ofllo-r* from il < 
Life Guards, the Royal Horro Guards, and 
the Foot Guards, cnmmrnded by Lieu- 
oumr. Hamilton, cf tiro Grenadier*. 
Those wore the hearer-poriy. 

Hut the «oromn thought* their entry had 
sugeested were rapidly dispelled by tiro 
-litter and motion given to the scene by 
the stream of arrivals of distinguished 
rooariwrs. The Cc'.'ltfwuna were kept 
•on*inuouslf presenting arms as group 
after group of brilliantly-uniformed gne*t* 
• vj-nsrcsl, both in earring** and ou borsc- 
oock, with equerries, attach**, and * tafia. 
A DAZZLING PICTURE. 

Aud now the rye got too confused hr tho 
rillfawy of tho picture and its radios 
life to follow event* consecutively. At 
. ho moment Lord Roberts, on a kicking 
iT.-j monopoli'esf attention Then the 

■ I’ght figure of the Crown Pnnen of Siam 
and the kingly BV' portion . M his Majesty 
nf Portugal of on si a Striking contrast; 
while among nil t.he grand uniforms, 
among nil t?ro IwT-crey mats of tiro GVr- 
mua*, tiro clectriodifiia* of tiro Austrians, 

il tn« jiluincs of ]Mrrot-gre<-n, of cunury- 
Dow, and every other tbadc exhibit'd 
• tiro Princes, Hereditary Dukes, nu<i 
lfighne who by this time 
one strikiog figure fswinsted 
th« ga/i- standing oaf even against the 
.ode11 r of the rest. Th.i was tho Grand 
rtiilto Michael of Russia, resplendent ii- 
istiirwmri whit® tnnie trimmed wit! 
brown fur. »r*rl#t goM-kraided riding 


brooches and scarlot-baflghd bushy. 

Tho King of tbo Belgians, identified 
easily by his patriarchnl beard ; the Crowi 
I’riuco of Roumuniu, and the Duko of 
Aosta, wit!) Mujor-Gerroral Slade in ntton- 
dance, had by this time miuglod with the 
splendid throng; and now «imo tin- 
veuoiuble Duke of Cambridge, walking 
with the support of a black stick in hit- 
left. hand, and carrying his field-marshnl's 
baton in hi* right. He was unfriuo here, 
for he wa3 tho only member of the Royal 
Family engaged in the present ceremonial 
who attended the burial of William IV., id 
July 183f. Then he was n youth of 
eighteen, Prince George Of Cambridge, 
stepping in a long black cloak, his train 
borno by two gentlemen. 

The news was circulated that the de¬ 
parture from Gosport had been eleven 
minutes late, that one minute bad been 
made up at Havant, and seven more bv 
tho time Horsham had been left behind. 
The upproach of a state trumpeter, hit 
trumpet docked with crope streamers, and 
of a sturdy non-com missioned officer of 
the Household Cavalry, bearing the 
Roval Standard, likewise drapod with the 
emblem of woe, both incidents sug¬ 
gestive of the prompt formation of the 
procession now. Indeed, in another mo- 
uuint, there entered the khaki-coloured 
gun-carriaee which was to be the hearse, 
drawn by the eight famous cream-coloured 
ponies with which the Queen’s triumphal 
processions were indelibly associated. 
They were caparisoned in the familiar 
rod-and-gilt harness; but the purple 
streamers on their manes and the rosettes 
of the samo significant hue exhibited on 
their trappings told its own sorrowful 
story of tnoir present mission. They were 
ouee again to-day to draw the carnage of 
their royal mistress—for the last time, and 
with a strange silence replacing the shouts 
of joy which were wont to resound in 
their oars. 

And now, two minutes in advance of 
the programme time, and puffing in a 
manner which made the ponies restive, 
cat e the funeral train. Attached to the 
front of the engine’s funnel was the model 
of a crown ; and from tho handrail of the 
boiler drooped festoons of purple. But no 
eye rested upon these simple tokens. It 
was towards the carriage in the centre— 
the only Great Western carriage in the 
train—that every glance converged. For 
all divined that therein reposed all that 
was left of Qneen Victoria. 

A TOUGHING SCENE. 

For tho moment, however, there was no 
removal of tho coffin. Pageantry claimed 
an interval. The King and Queen were to 
receive their guests. But even at that in¬ 
stant tho poignant grief of the occasion in¬ 
tervened, and asserted itself in spite of all 
tho Earl-Marshal’s plans. The Queen and 
tho PrinccM-es, in entire black from head 
to foot, were assisted from the saloon ad¬ 
joining the carriage of the coffin; and 
the tableau of those stricken women, so 
sombre and feeble in the midst of that 
brilliant throng of brave and splendid 
figures, stabbed homo to many a heart. 1* 
hurt like a physical blow, aud left a dull 
ache after the curtains of the pavilion, into 
which the royal mourners immediately re¬ 
tired, had shut out the scene from all save 
memory. 

There was no touch of gloom about this 
lovely pavilion. It wto built upon tho 
platform, with walls of pujjple fabric, and 






silk r beautified with Uiurol 


wreaths. Within its draped entrances it 
was an apartment worthy of its object, th* 
reception of kings. 

It was carpeted with antique Persian 
rugs, and it* ceiling was of the softest white 
ana purple silks. The Louis XVI. gilt 
chairs ond table* were tho most exquis.te 
obtainable, the tapestry panels on tho walls 
were beautiful French and Windsor works, 
depicting the favourite homes of Iror 
jjyinjesty; the iUuniirunts were some six or 
‘igl't great electrical candelabra of intense 
power; the heating was done by elegant 
electrical stoves, and a large white marble 
lust of the great Victoria stood on a 
draped, pedestal, conspicuous among the 
bronze and the other decorative pieces. 
And into tho privacy of this retreat thi 
King and Queen took their grief aw.-y 
from the eyes of all save their own family 
and the sevornl raonnrehs whom they were 
pleased to receive. 

SILENCE AND SUSPENSE. 

Outride, the silence was profound. 
Nothing broke it except a gentle ripple cf 
tho clanking of accoutrements ami tho 
chumping of bits. No word of command 
now dispersed it. There was the feeling 
that h snout or an order in the presence 
Of the dead would be nkin to profanation. 
Tho bearers, with uncovered heads, nod 
without audible instructions, marched to 
a position alongside the gun-carriage, uar. 
there stood like statues. Tho greatest 
there spoke, if he had occasion to speak at 
nil, in hushed tones. The atmosphere 
was charged with awe and reverence, 'flic 
angel of death hovered ovor all, and in the 
famous phrase of tho groat tribune of the 
people, ono could nlniout hear tho boat¬ 
ing of his wings. 

Buddonly the pavilion curtains parted. 
Tho King, tho Gi-rman Emperor, and the 
Duke of Connaught etnergrd, and mounted 
their horses—tiio Kaiser’s a beautiful 
white creature, and the King’s* chestnut. 
There wns » minute of scurry while other- 
took oyer their steeds from tho attendants, 
and then all were seen to be in their 
saddles and in their precise poritioun 
for following in the prooe&don. The King 
bad ou kib left the Duko of Connaught* 
and on bis right tho Emperor William ; 
and on hut brow as he sat, majestic uud 
bouign, there was an air of pride at this, 
great spectacle, destined to be so his¬ 
toric, of tho majestic homage of the 
world’s rulers to his beloved inother.i 
King and Kuiser both wore their English 
field marshal’s uniforms, and tho Duke- 
of Connaught had on the uniform of o’ 
general officer, but all three were cloaked.' 

THE EMBLEMS CF MAJESTY. 1 

And now were brought out from the 
railway carriage trie magnificent white 
pull, emblazoned with the royal arms in 
each corner, together with the cushion 
and the crown—the emblems of the most 
powerful sway ever wielded iu tho world’s 
history. Tho Coldstream* reversed arms, 
tho stundiu-d hearer trailed tho colour, 
and evory mourner—king, ambassador, or 
aide—stood rigid at tho salute as the 
hearers entered tho carriage und emerged 
with the coffin on their shoulders. So re¬ 
mained all, motionless, with breath 
caught and emotion tense, us tho soldiers 
with leaden steps carried their sleeping 
Queen to her appointed resting-place i 


i gun-carriage. 


Then over tho oaken 


[casket, through its golden handles, were 
passed the fastening* which mudo it 
secure, and all that remained was to ad¬ 
just upon the coffin first the pall, then 
otho silken yellow and crimson fold* of 
«i.s. P..--| Standard, and finally tho flash¬ 


ing crown, tho sceptre with the cross 
(which was the vlena Queen’s emblem of 
power), tho sceptre with the dove (which 
was her rod of equity), und the orb, de¬ 
livered into her right hand by tho Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury at the beginning ol 
the reign which wus to prove so glorious, 

Up rude the Duke of Norfolk to tho King 
and received his Majesty’s signalling glance 
to proceed* It wns now ton minutes later 
than the tinio laid down in the official 
orders; and at the Earl-Marshal’s com¬ 
mand, given under bis breath, tho procos- 
do" moved otf, to fall in with the military 
portion of it fuurshalled outside. The 
mighty cavalcade passed slowly uud well- 
nigh noiselessly, except for the hoof-beat*. 

In tho closed carriages Queen Alexandra > 
and the Princesses hid their sorrow; and 
um these equipages rolled slowly away on 
their journey to Paddington there were 
oft lying on tho purple platform, await¬ 
ing removal by special conveyance, the six 
or eight floral emblems which had come 
with the coffin. These were chiefly great 
anchors constructed of lilies and narcissi 
sent by the Conunander-in-Ohief, rear- 
admirals, captains, and officers of the 
Channel Bquudron, tho Noro and Ports¬ 
mouth commands, and tho offioers of the 
royal yachts. But among these costly and 
elaborate tokens lay one simple circlat of 
gfoen leaves. It. was inscribed: “From 
Six Children.” And as the people crowded 
round to r,ee these wreaths, tho faint 
resonance from the distance of the first 
minute gun found an echoing knoll in their 
hearts. \ 

LINCOLN SPRINGFIELD. 

THROUGH LONDON. 


BEFORE THE ETES OF 
SAD ITELTITEDES. 

THE FUNERAL MARCH 


By H. M. 5. PEARSE. 

Sombre, sorrowful, hashed wore the 
mighty multitudes as they listened to the 
thrilling roll of muffled drama, tho low wail 
of mournful music, and waited for the last 
passing of her in whom “ a thousand claims 
to reverence closed As mother, wife, and 
Qneen.” 

There was something in the solemn 
silence and stillness that fell suddenly 
upon that great mass more impressive than 
the cheers of thousands exultant in victory 
or hailing the triumph of a Monaroh ou 
his way to the throne. It was the volun¬ 
tary tribute of a free people to the memory 
of a Sovereign whom they loved and 
honoured, and in depth of feeling no enthu¬ 
siasm inspired by gorgeous pageantry, no 
outburst of patriotic fervour in honour of 
a nation’s heroes could have appealed so 
strongly to the imagination as this voiceless 
reverence for the dead Queen. 

From all the sadnes* of that scene, from 
its pathos and pain, rose thoughts that 
mode the heart throb with pride in the 
nation that honours itself in thus doing 
honour to the noblest woman who ever 
wore a crown. Tennyson’s words must 
have rung through the minds of many there 
with fuller meaning than common circum¬ 
stances could give to them. “ Broad-based 
upon her people’s will ” in every sense must 
have been the bower of one whose death 
could havo called these thousands together 
to pay their last tribute of loving respect. 

A SOMBRE MULTITUDE. 

The eye saw dense masses of people, but 
no touch of colour brighter tnsn purple 
anywhere, except in the head-dresses of 
soldiers or the flags that drooped half-mast 
in feeble flutters of red aud blue, relieving 
(the gloom of grey clouds. The green 
| wreaths thi-.t hung from every lamp-post 
.-loomed, if anything, more emblematic of 
orrow than the purple cloth draped in 
festoons across the fronts of gloomy build¬ 
ings, where people, all in black, crowded 
balconies und parapets. 

Thus, thronging the pavements, gather¬ 
ing into great massos where space per¬ 
mitted, occupying every accessible point of 
view commanding the line of route, these 
multitudes had waited hour after hour. 
They bore the pressure, the discomforts, 
the occasional dangers of rushes that were 
checked, but could not be prevented, with 
n decorum due to nothing but their own 
sense of right. Artisans, labourers, cos¬ 
termongers, the very poorest classes, and 
many whom we might at other times call 
'' roughs ” were among the crowd, but so 
far r.s personal observation went they 
were most exemplary in their behaviour, 
bearing testimony to the far-roachiog in¬ 
fluence of u life that wns devoted to the 
good of all'her subject*. 

THE ORDER OF PROCESSION. 

Only a few Volunteers, who were to 
head the procession, had conxtrued order* 
po strictly as to discard their great coats, 
and it was difficult, therefore, for any¬ 
body to recognise either regiments or 
rank, except by distinctive hend-dressos 
or an occasional glimpse of gold lat-o and 
medals. 

An officer of tho Quartermaster-Gene¬ 
ral’s staff, conspicuous by his cocked-hat 
with red and whit® plume, rode along 
tbo line to see that all detachments were 
marshalled in duo order. This military 
gathering, though nearly colourless, wns 
impressive, in it* weird variety of grey* 
ana undertones, with hero and there lines 
funereally black, emphasised by acarlot 
or white plumes. 

Not half tho spectators saw much 
of this military display, for it had 
,to bo mustered along tho line of 
route, whore it stretched nearly 
two miles in column before the slow march 
began, tho vanguard in Piccadilly, the 
rear in Buckingham Paluco-rond. It was 
a procession of reproxcutativs troops ‘.hat 
Withered interest from start to culmina¬ 
tion; the services that take first place oy 
right of precedence in other ceremonies 
coming last in this. It wu« un occasion 
when all Volunteers of tho kingdom would 
have liked to bo represented among tho 
marching detachments, and many won 
dored wliy tho South Middlesex, instead 
of tho Victorias, should have boon selected 
to furnish an infantry detachment, whilo 
the Engineers and Artillery were taken 
from tho senior corps of their respective 
arms. Warwickshire furnished the march 
ing contingent of Voomnnry, scarcely to 
be distinguished by uniform or soldierly 
bearing from tho 18th Hussaru. Then 
eiiiub the Colonial detachment in pic- . 
Ij'.rexqun variety of headgear, and then 
Militia compantw of Gordon Highlander*, 


Koval Welsh Fusiliers, Royal Irish, and 
Norfolk Regiments, representing all partrf 
of the United Kingdom. 

KHAKI AND WHITE. 

Following these were infantry of thfi 
Honourable Artillery Company of Lon¬ 
don in bearskins and then detachment* 
of departmental corps with chaplains in 
surplioos among them. Tropical head- 1 
dresses and khaki uniforms worn by re- 
presentntivoa of the Indian Army gave 
additional relief at this point to the pre¬ 
vailing gloom. Then there was nothing 
but a sombre succession of Rifle Bri¬ 
gade* busbior, Fusilier bearskins, High¬ 
land Light Infantry 6hakooe, splashed- 
with tort an, und tho red-tufted 
plumes of King’s Royal Rifles, un¬ 
til tho whit® helmet* worn by the 1st 
Royal Lancasters made welcome lijrht 
among tho grey shadows of the Mali, like 
foam in the midst of a darkened sea. 

Behind them, again, all was grey or 
intensely black, wbero battalions of tho 
Guards Brigade stood cloaked in tho ob¬ 
scurity of a soft half light not strong 
enough to show up at more than a few 
yards distant the blue hackle* of Irish 
Guards, tho red of Coldstream, or the 
white of Grenadiers in the tall bearskins. 
Next to these were tho Royal Engineers 
nnd Garrison Artillery in indistinguishable 
mass, and then the mounted batteries of 
Field Artillery with gun-carriages, nil sober 
khaki, blending with the ochre tints of 
freshly-gravelled roads. 

There the monotonous gloom ended. 
Beyond it were the fluttering parti¬ 
coloured pennons of Omdurman’s heroes, 
tho Empress of India's Own Lancers, and 
their drooping horsehair plumes ail fanci¬ 
fully crimped. 'Thou tho red busby-bags 
of the 7th Hussars, the sable-plumed hel¬ 
mets softly shimmering where the Queen’s 
Bays stood in stronger light, and then tho 
scarlet plumes of Royal Horse Guards and 
ample crimson cloaks of Life Guard*, with 
the white plumes and scarlet bus by-bags 
of Royal Horse Artillery closing tin* 
purely military parade in their proper 
place as part of the cavalry brigade. 
Though all the mounted troops were 
cloaked, and.so far shorn of half their 
glory, they made picturesque, by atroug 
contrast, this point of the route. 

Then came representatives of the Royal 
Navy, red and blue marines merged into 
one sombre mass by their dark grey over¬ 
coats, and behind them the straw hat* 
of bluejackets, backed by a variety of thr 
uniforms of foreign military attaches, 
who rode in advance of the Headquarter 
Staff. 

Before taking his place among the group 
in which were Sir Evelyn Wood, Adjutant- 
General of the Forces; Sir C. Mansfield 
Clarke, Quartermaster-General; 8ir 
Richard Harrison, Inspector-General o£ 
Fortifications; Sir Coleridge Grove, Mili¬ 
tary Secretary; Colonel Ward, who fed 
tbo beleaguered garrison of laidysmith; 
and many other distinguished soldiers, 
Lord Roberts passed along the line. Ho 
was welcomed at many points with an nd 
miring murmur that broke now and then 
into cries of “ Bravo, Bobs! ” the general 
inclination to oheer him being restrained. 

A reverent silence followed, for the sor¬ 
rowful pageant by which all hearts wen- 
touched with a feeling akin to awe was 
oloae at hand. 

THE PARTING OF THE CLOUDS. 

Warning flags waved a signal from point 
to point along the line, words of command 
broke sharply across the silence of a great 
multitude, and a sound of clattering rifle* 
ran from end to end of the long procos 
aon as arms were reversed. 

A roll of muffled drums ending in beats 
like the throb of a human heart thrilled all 
spectators. The Royal Artillery began 
playing softly Chopin’s Funeral March, und 
the procession began to move. 

At tins moment, with a dramatic swift¬ 
ness, the grov clouds parted. A flood of 
sunlight rested on the way by which a 
great Queen was to be borne for the last 
time before the sod eyes of her people, and 
into that sunlight came the coffin 
on its gun-carriage drawn by 
eight cream-coloured horses. About 
their gilded Jubileo trappings there 
was no crepe, but only rosettes of purple 
silk, and a mano-cloth of the same mine- 
rial, ending in plaits and tresses. Beside 
their heads walked gunners of the Royal 
Horse Artillery and liveried grooms. The 
gun-carriage was flanked by aides-de-camp 
of the Queen, naval officers being on the 
right and military on the left. 

On the sunlit coffin, with it* pall of 
white silk embroidered iu gold, rested a 

S nrple robe of state, with the Royal 8tan- 
ard beside it. On these wore the crown, 
sceptre, and orb of English sovereignty 
and the imperial crown of India. With 
bared heads and tearful eyes, amid a 
breathless silence that made even the 
whisper of muffled wheels audible, the 
people watched while the beloved Queen 
wnn borne past them towards a profounder 
silence still—to “ whore beyond those 
voices there is peace.” 

THE SUN SHINES ON THE KING. 

The sunlight had flickered out for a 
moment, but it shone again on tho Kin?), 
to whom o» chief mourner all eye*, ‘till 
«ad, then reverently turned. On his right 
was tho German Emperor, wearing for the 
first time his uniform a* a field-marshal of 
the British Army, and looking every inch 
a soldier among soldiers. Tho Duko of 
Connaught, in general’s uniform, rode on 
his brother's left. The King, who also 
wore the full-dress of a field-marshal with 
clonk thrown back, displaying the insignia 
of tho Garter aud other knightly orders, 
sat his horse firm and erect. Tho fane was 
.polo and gravoly dignified, but kindly as 
wo all know it, and there was something 
more than momentary sunlight in the 
softened eyes—a light that come from a 
heart touohed by such a tribute ns no 
people over paid to the throne of it* ruler 
before. Ana among that oavalendo of 
Sovereigns and Princes he rode a King in¬ 
deed. 

After that spectacle no pageantry could 
have moved t.he assembled thousands. 
They waited to watch the royal relative; 
of our Monarch go by, singled out with 
Homo marks of interest the Kings of Por¬ 
tugal nnd Greece, Prince Henry of Pros. 

»ia, in naval uniform, who rode beside 
Prince Christian; the young Duko of 
Coburg in Hussar uniform, riding on 
Prince Arthur of Connaught’* right ; and 
the Crown Prince of Germany, whose full 
dress of tho Prussian Guards w*» hidden 
like those of other German princes nnd 
officer* by a long grey cloak. 

Among tho other prinOcs who Aide on 
hor»vbncK few were generally recognised 
•xcept tho Duke of 8parte, the Crown 
Prince of Denmark, with his brother 
(Prince Charles), and the Duke of Ac-la, 
whose plume* of droopihg yellow and bln. 
ostrich feather* attracted nil eye*. In 
rear of this cavalcade of princes uiue Gor- 
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innn offlwn-a deputation from tl„. Kr, 
pc-ror’s Army—and behind them rode four 
•of the 1 ,t Fruaunn (lutrdt, which will 
still be known as the Queen’s Own. 


THK QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

When those had gone by a murmur ol 

Hero comes tho Queen’* carriage' 
startled on;' with n sudden revolution of thr 
great change that these words convey. We 
h>oked towards tho carriage, which seemed 
for a moment tu ho vacant. The ladies 
•itting Otero were hcnytfy veiled, and tbcii 
black rein's merged in the deep shadow*. 

Moved by n quick impulse, too strong for 
restraint^ut eight of such n gathering us no 
living man or woman oven gazed ou before, 
one figure leaned forward. It was only 
for a moment, hut in that, moment people 
standing there had recognised tho xwoet, 
mournful form of Queen Alexandra, who 
had her three daughter* with her. 

Other carriages followed bearing Prin¬ 
cess Christian, Princess Louise (Duchess 
of Argyll), Princess Henry of Battenberg, 
and the King of the Belgians, tho Duchess 
of Saxe-Coburg, the Duchess of Contiaught, 
and tho Dnchoss of Albany, with Princess 
Adolph of Schaumburg-Lippe, Field-Mar¬ 
shal tho Duko of Cambridge, Prince 
Edward of Saxo-Weiraar, and Lord WoLe- 
ley. A field officer’s osoort of Life Guards 
in crimson cloaks closed the procession, 
which passed on to mournful music that 
never ceased, but only changed ns hand 
after bund took up the strains of Chopin 
and Beethoven, or the muffled drums of 
the Guards Brigade heat a weird thrilling! 
roll. 

So with signs of reverence and mourn¬ 
ing from thousands upon thousands of 
loyal subjects passed to its last resting 
place all that was mortal of her who will 
reign always in tho loving memories of thi:- 
Ewpire as “Victoria the Good.” 

H. H. S. PEAR8E. 


AT PADDINGTON. 


THE LAST LINK OF THE 
SOLEMN PAGEANT. 


By JULIAN RALPH. 

The unexampled procession passed 
through Paddington Station as if it were 
a part of the street, halting for but a few 
moments to lose its chief features, the 
body of the Mother of her People and all 
the royalties that rode behind her coffin in 
a bodyguard formed of earth’s rulers. 

The arrival platform to which the late 
Queen-Empress had always come upon her 
journeys to and from her ancient Castle at 
Windsor was half-covered with a red car¬ 
pet set at the edge with purple carriage- 
stops, and elsewhere with deceptive beds 
of flowers in pots most deftly hidden 
from view. Pale lilaos, narcissi, calla 
lilies, nud hyacinths had been chosen for 
tuose bouquets of white just tinted with 
the purple of tho lilacs to give floral ex¬ 
pression to the nation’s grief. 


Before mid-day the cs.rpet had become 
like a stage arranged for a consummate 
artists’ revival of some classic spectacle of 
tho drama. Diplomats, foreign consuls, 
military officers of other than English 
troops, bishops, footmen and grooms 
grouped themselves upon the ruddy field 
before the train of palatial carriages which 
awaited its iucomputably precious burden. 
The greatcoats of all these men were open, 
and we saw that tho diplomats wore, 
undercoats heavy with gold and silver, 
massively embroidered, the bishops dis¬ 
played ancient fashioned shirte frilled with 


fine lace, the foreign officers had donned 
their showiest uniforms; even the lackeys 
shone with colour and gold braid. 

THE SYMBOLS OF GRIEF. 

Volunteers in dark great-coatfe and hel¬ 
mets stood at rest before the platform in 
a mass, which would have been sombre but 
that it was patterned with the white of 
tin* men’s belts and cross-straps and 
finisuod off with a delicate tracery made 
by the tilvor on their helmets. Behind 
them the station wall was swathed in red, 
iupon which, in interlacing loops, hung 
brnck and ■•■ole bands. In all this we 
had tho key to the character of the unique 
and majestic funeral pageant that was 
approaching. Black and white and black 
and silver ever formed the basis and back¬ 
ground, and symbolised the sense of 
national bereat .lent. But gold and 
colour flamed up at short intervals to ex¬ 
press the vigour and majesty of tho Em¬ 
pire upbuilded and left with highest 
promise of still greater strength by the 
departed Sovereign. Each outburst of 
this irrepressible splendour was instantly 
followed by the sable tone of grief like an 
ever-recurring sob of a mourning people. 

For an hour as I watched tho imposiug 
tapcct&de the thought grew that wo were 
witnessing the new glory of England blaze 
up as gusts of Homo spring above the 
blackened embers of a fire. This note of 
n. w life supplanting death—consciously or 
unconsciously to the planners of the 
pageant— forbado us to forget the vigorous 
imperial strength which tho dead Empress 
had bequeathed to those who mourned her 
departure. 

A BATTERY IN KHAKI. 

■ he weaponless Army Pay Corps, the 
Indian officers hiding their gold and colour 
under great-coats, tho black-clad 4th 
~ is, the Royal Irish Fusiliers in 


II flo Corps, the Royal Irish I- usiliers in 
sober cloth and fur busbies—these strode 
solemnly by, and then came a strong, clear 
brush-stroke of white made by the snowy 
helmet*, of a line regiment. Then 
another dark space for the Irish Guards, 
and a checker-square of white helmets fol¬ 
lowing. Next followed the Scots, Cold- 
streams, am* Grenadier Guards, and the 
Artillery, relieved a little by their klmki 
guns, which, by their jolting and eroak- 
were tho first participants to break 
the solemn funereal drag-drag of tho sixty 
thousand feet in lino. 

’1 ho Queen-Empress's own regiments— 
the 21st Lancers, 7th Hussars, and 2nd 
Dragoon*—brought a strong promise of the 
exhilarating upper-tone of tho day » 
ai"jostle function, for some of those troops 
were red cloaks spreading over tho rumps 
iof their «toeds, and others rode under a 
!glorious canopy formed of the red and 
’white pennants fastened to their lances; 
emblem* those of the overflovaug fulness 
if Victoria's triumphant sovereignty. 

’ Tho Life Guards with red domes, silver 
helmets, and white plumes, and the Horae 
Guards with golden helmets and red 
plumes, sustained the richer note; and 
j, en came the dark-dad artillerymen and 
marines, with the inevitable and fitting 
balance of white made by tho new flat 
straw huts of tho bluejackets. When tlio 
tars had passed their hats rolled along 
us with tin’ iindnlal mil' uf_foammg_ 
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.x coupling over a stony bud. 

The staff of the head of tho Army CMM 
presently, and ull eyes were fixed upon 
Lord Roberts. How spare and cleau-cut 
lie was!—worn down to mere bone and 
muscle and energy by a year of in tensest 
activity and care. A erepe bound double 
band gave the strongest stroke of black, 
but the two leaders left their capes flaring 
open, and revealed themselves in Mophis- 
toplielian red, ns if they were figures ol 
a classio stage chorus on funereal errand 
now, hut like nt any instant to throw off 
their outer wraps and trumpet the glad 
tidings of an empire newly-knitted in 
strong union for future triumphs. 


THE SAD BURDEN. 

And then the historic gun-oarri.ige —tho 
implement of war that boro the mortal re¬ 
mains of the most pacific Sovereign of 
modern times. Fittingly wan it lndden 
from sight. But how was it concealed ? In 
ebon crime or the sable trappings of 
death ? No; in lustrous, purest white, 
luminous with the sheen of new silk. And 
this was crossed in ono place by the Royal 
Standard with its glorious hues, while be¬ 
hind that, upon u pillow of ermine, rested a 
golden crown lined with rod velvet, above 
tiie sceptre and tho golden sphores of State. 
I tio shining virtue of the dead spoke in 
the lustrous immaculate pall, uud the 
never-dying majesty of England van pro¬ 
claimed by tho gaudy standard and the 
golden insignia of the throne. Eight horses 
in harness heavy with gold, mounted by 
postilions in the splendid royal livery, and 
iod by artillerymen, were before tho slow- 
moving carriage upon whoso dread load the 
people could not look with dry eyes—all 
around me they said that the sight of this 
sad burden caused them their first full 
realisation that the greatest Queen of Eng¬ 
land was really dead. 

Again and again in these columns you 
will have read of the impressive caval¬ 
cade of royalties, led by King and Kaiser, 
which came slowly after the coffin and 
beneath tho limp folds of the crepe-docked 
lloyal Standard. It was a sight unparal¬ 
leled in modern times, and it was too 
much both for tho eye to take in and the 
mind to realise. The King showed in 
his face the extraordinary strain of the 
overwhelming grief and exacting work of 
the past ten days. Tho great Kaiser 
bore himself gravely, as if grin resigna¬ 
tion had overcast his usual air of alert¬ 
ness. The King of Portugal and the 
King of Greece both stood out notably 
in tho squadron of Royalty. Behind the 
great cohort of potentates and princqs 
came 6ix royal carriages, splendid in every 
appointment, from the dresses of the pos¬ 
til ions and footmen to the golden trap¬ 
pings of the horses and the carriages them¬ 
selves. In these rode the Queen and the 
royal ladies, the King of the Belgians, 
the Prince of Saxo-YVoiroar, the Duke of 
Cambridge, and Lord Wolseley. 


THE LAST RAILWAY JOURNEY. 

Now the grand cortege halted, and two 
moments of intensost bustle ensued while 
the pages ran to the royal riders, the 
footmen leaped to the carriage doors, the 
inonarchs and princes alighted, and the 
Queen and Princesses issued forth from 
the great golden vehicles. All flocked 
upon the red carpet, where now the am¬ 
bassadors, officers, *nd liveried servants 
stood without their overcoats in all the 
glory of their court Attire. Tho King 
and Kaiser lifted their hate, and all else 
iollowed their example, while tho enormous 
coffin of light oak with its small entabla¬ 
tures of silver and brass wda slowly carried 
across the platform and/ the air pulsed 
with the slow measured staves of Chopin’s 
immortal funeral march. 

In another -moment the platform was 
all but bare. The coffin had reached its 
third resting place, and was again covered 
with its pall and state symbols, while many 
beautiful wreaths that had come just ahead 
of the cortege were laid around and beside 
it. All the illustrious passengers had 
hoarded the train, the khaki gun-carriage 
drawn by its eight matchless Hanoverian 
horses stood grim and naked in the open 
road, and at half-past one o’clock, pre¬ 
cisely upon the scheduled time, the train 
moved at snail's pace softly and noise¬ 
lessly away from the station. 

JULIAN RALPH. 


A &IGHTY GATHERING. 


THE PEOPLE’S REVEEENT 
FAREWELL 


By CHARLES E. HANDS. 

You cannot use the word crowd in re¬ 
gard to the people who had gathered in 
Hyde Park to see the Queen drive by for 
the last time. The term is too common 
and mean to be applied to that marvellous 
and multitudinous gathering. It was a 
nation assembled. 

It was so vast a gathering that no one 
dared hazard any estimate of numbers. 
It was innumerable, incalculable, almost 
unimaginable in its magnitude, like tho 
immensity of the ocean. 

Hyde Park had seen many noble and 
impressive gatherings during the lifetime 
of the great Queen, but never anything to 
compare with the spectacle of Saturday. 
Away out behind tfco fringes of the solid 
blaok mass that stretched from the Corner 
to Marhlo Arch there were detached 
crowds of people unable to get near 
enough to see anything, whoso numbers 
would have made a demonstration. 

Even the remote portions of the park 
were populous with tho overflow of tho 
mighty crowd. Within tire sweep of 
tho crescent of the broad drive tho 
people packed themselves as far back 
as in the misty grey light eyesight 
would carry. There were tens of 
thousands who waited and watched for 
hours- and saw nothing but the dim 
and distant gleam of u helmet or tho 
faint vision of passing lances, but who 
reverently bared their heads when tho 
shiver that went through the crow*! in 
front, of them told that .’.he Queen was 
passing. 

ORDERLY AND REVERENT CROWD. 

There was no struggling and pushing for 
places and points of view. They bad not 
come to seo a pageant this time. They 
themselves were tho pageant—a pageant of 
tender love and sympathy ana filial piety. 

To see tho procession of tho great onea 
of the earth was a good sight for those who 
wore fortunately placed L> see it. To sec* 
the gun-carriage's burden with the crown 
and sceptre, tho emblems of the dead 
Queen's greatness dud the new King’s re¬ 
sponsibilities, to seo tho grief of the 
mourners and .the solemn step of the t roops, 
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to open thn emotion* to Chopin’s grief- 
rtrickon sobs of appeal for sympathy-alt 


these things, for those who w:.. 

enough to the eighUdeop harrier of noldier* 
to seo and hear, were, stimulating, and 
never-to-be-forgotten experience*. But tlio 
peoplo had brought with them deoper emo¬ 
tions than any that spectacle or music 
could suggest. They went there, not to 
see or hear, but because their loving and 
reverent hearts bade them not bo absent 
when for the last time she went among 
her people. “ I seem to feel that she would 
notice it if we hadn’t coma,” a working- 
man's wife said to her husband away at 
the back of the crowd. 

It was to the park that tho great public 
from every part of London seemed 
naturally to turn. Piccadilly and St. 
James's-street are associated in all men’s 
mind* with many occasions of ceremonial 
and pageantry. But it i« with the park 
that most people’s recollection* of tho 
Queen aro associated. It was there that 
the people to whoa* sympathies and im¬ 
aginations her character most strongly ap¬ 
pealed — tho home-keeping, decorous 
quiet folk of every class—'Used to go to 
catch a comforting sight of her sympathetic 
face when she went out driving—.'Iter a 
Drawing Room, or on her way to or from 
Windsor. By the Achillea statue they had 
waited for hour* on afternoons in spring 
or summer for the delight of seeing her 
drivo by—ladies with children, and qnjeb 
peoplo who would never dare tho tumult of 
Jubilees or other ceremonial progresses. 


WHERE THEY SAW HER DRIVE. 

There she seemed to bo more the real 
Mother-Queen that they knew and loved, 
tho embodiment of duty and the English 
home virtues, than when in the midst of 
cheering crowds and the clangour of bells 
and baud* nud tho panoply and pomp 
of state. They used not to chccr 
her wnen she drovo am cog them 
in the park, these quiet, home-keeping 
people, to whom, of all classes, sho appealed 
most strongly. Some might, cheer, but to 
these people noisy ostentation* soemed a 
sacrilege upon their deep and reverent 
affection. With heads bared or bowed and 
«*ith blessings only murmured under the 
breath they used to watch her pass. 

To the park they came again on Satur* 
day, afoot and in all kinds of vehicles, from 
every quarter. The morning light had 
:«u - dly made the sweep of the drive visible 
before it showed also a deep double black 
bordering of peoplo. Some had been wait¬ 
ing ail through the long and terribly cold 
night. People who came, as they thought, 
early, before the route was cleared, found 
that already they were on tho outskirts of 
an impenetrable crowd. And still at every 
entrance gate there was a crush of 
newcomers. On tho outside of the 
curve, where there is only a com¬ 
paratively narrow space between the 
railings and the Park-lane boundary, 
every square inch was early black, covered 
with people, and thousands who came 
afterwards seeking to enter on that side 
found themselves unable even tu got inside 
the gates. But from tho western side the 
stream never ceased to flow, and the 
human mourning border deepened and 
deepened until it extended beyond the 
broad walk and swallowed up the border 
lawns and garden enclosures and the back, 
and still spread and grew until it passed 
the belt of trees and stretched far back 
upon tho trampled green of the open park. 

The devices of the late-comers for means 
of seeing were many and various. Many 
had brought with them little wooden 
boxes, which for appearance sake they had 
wrapped in brown paper. These they put 
down on the trampled grass and gained 
something in stature, ’iuousands perched 
themselves on the enclosure railings of 
the flower-beds. The iron hurdles which • 
aro placed at intervals by the sides of the 
walks to prevent the grass from being too 
much trodden offered precarious perches 
to as mauy as could find foot room. Many 
of these iron hurdles were uprooted in 
distant parts of the park and transplanted 
nearer the line of route. 

, A little way above the Achilles statue, 
where the ground slopes a little back 
from tho drivo, the crowd was a good hun¬ 
dred yards deep, and beyond that again; 
every seat and every hurdle along the 
paths that lead towards the Serpentine 
and tho Reformer's tree was occupied. 

But the elm and birch and other big 
trees which border the drive on both sides 
presented the no6t extraoedinary spec¬ 
tacle They were swarming with adven¬ 
turous young men and boys. In the 
branches of one great tree there were over 
forty people. They were perched about 
in clusters like some strange black fruit 
growing there. One tree was manned en-> 
t.irely by sailors, who in a good-humoured 
way interested the crowd by their device 
for hoisting up to their lofty perch some 
refreshment which had been provided for 
them by a comrade below. They joined 
their handkerchiefs together and length¬ 
ened the rope with scarves arid belts and 
pieces of string until they had managed to. 
make a long enough hoist. Then they! 
triumphantly hauled up the refreshment, 
which the coldness of their perch must hare 
made very welcome. 


-THE MINUTE GUNS. 


The boom of the first minute gun from 
tho battery stationed away buck in the 
park sent a shiver and a hush through 
the crowd. “ She is in London; we 
must be quiet now” they seemed to say. 
Silently and reverently they settled them¬ 
selves to wait, and when ut last the slow 
procession came it was in tho midst of the 
most stupendous silence, that was a 
thousand-times more wonderful and im¬ 
pressive than the wildest enthusiasm of 
cheering that ever a crowd displayed. 
Itms was the hugest crowd that ever Lon¬ 
don saw, and it gave by that wonderful 
silence the most impressive manifestation 
of popular feeling that the world has ever 
known They not only bore themselves 
with reverence. It seemed that the! 
thought of being in the presence of the 
Queen again stimulated them to more 
than conduct. Thero were beautiful in¬ 
stances of good and generous deeds. A 
man who had a good place on a hurdle 
fixed against a tree sinv n lady with a 
little boy standing hopelessly by. Ho 
voluntarily gave up his own place anti 
clianco of seeing to the lady, and held up 
the little fellow ou his shoulders so that 
ho could see also. " It would be a pity for 
him not to see it," ho said to the mother, 
“and it doesn't matter so much-about mo." 

Every hat was removed when the wail of 
the funeral march came through tho still 
air. People held their breaths and held 
one another's hands in the search for sym¬ 
pathy and comfort., and when tho gun- 
carriage had rolled by and tho sad but 
noLle figure of the King had disappeared 
from view and the last of the cortege had 
passed out beyouct the Marble Arch, there 
was no noisy, excited rush for homo. The 
people lingered for a time and then turned 
away rIowIv and orderly and silently a; 
from a graveside. So vast wns the crowd 
that although from every gate the people 


were streaming ont., it was hours before the 
park seemed even U> begin to empty itself. 

a K. HANDS. 


STARTLING INCIDENT. 


BLUEJACKETS OOME TO TITF 
RESCUE 


At Windsor Station an untoward inci¬ 
dent happened. 

The Guards were placing tho coffin 
on the gun-carriage. The bonds had 
oommenced playing Chopin's beautiful 
Funeral March, Tho great procession 
moved a pace or two and then made a 
sudden end startling halt. Tho horses 
would not go forward. They had been 
standing so long in the station yard await¬ 
ing tie arrival of the royal train thnt they 
L*d beoome thoroughly chilled. Now 
they obstinately refused to move forward 
and plunged and kicked furiously. 

It woe a painful and dramatic scene. The 
King of England and the representatives 
of the world looked on dumfounded. In 
vain the artillerymen repeatedly tried to 
get the horses to prooeed quietly. They 
only plunged and kicked more fiercely than 
before. The onlookers held their breath. 
The bands stopped plaving, but the horses 
still refused to drag the carriage an inch. 

The artillerymen exhausted all their de¬ 
vices to quieten tho animals, nud other* 
went, to their assistance, but their com¬ 
bined effort* availed nothing. The solemn 
burial of a Queen had been interrupted 
and brought to a standstill. Tho frantic 
animals were master* of the situation. 
The spectacle excited something like 
horror. The coffin in the shadow of the 
Castle, but unable to go through the gates ! 


THE HOUR AND THE MXn. 


Suddenly whnt, appeared to bo a hope¬ 
less difficulty was solved- The stupefying 
emergency had called forth the man. .The; 
man was Capt.ua the Hon. Hcdworth 
Lambton, ‘Powerful ’’ Lamb ton, of Lady¬ 
smith. Let the horses be taken out, he, 
suggested, and the bluejackets forming the 
guard of honour have the supreme privi¬ 
lege of drawing their dead mistress to St. 
George's Chapel. 

No sooner said than done. The restive- 
horses were taken out of the gun-carriage 
and led away. Then the tars surrounded 
the carriage, and ropes, harness, and com¬ 
munication cords were brought from the 
train. 

Never will the sight be forgotten by it 
beholders. The King and the German 
Emperor watched the proceedings keenly, 
and it was remarkable how well hi- 
Majesty of England boro up under tho 
painful ordeal. Rapidly, quietly, methodi¬ 
cally tho blue-jackets made their prepara¬ 
tions, and eoon all was ready. The sight 
was a magnificent one—the long row of 
sailors harnessed to the gun-carriage 
which was taking home tho dpad Empress 
of the Seas. Would not her Majesty 
have wished it so ? 

Up the station hill to tho Castle came 
tho coffin. People jn the streets won¬ 
dered when they saw the sailors; coming, 
but they did not notice anything amiss. 
They thought it was all in the programme, 
for the blue-jackets drew their burden with 
as much ease as they had dragged the 
guns into Ladysmith. Surely all the his¬ 
tory of royal funerals cau show nothing . 
to equal this. 


IN THE CHAPEL. 


A SCENE OF Y'OICELESS 
SPLENDOUR. 


As we entered St. George’s Chapel, 
where the last public obsequies of Queen 
Victoria were performed, the nave and 
chancel presented a strange, impressive 
contrast, t 

On the one hand, the white and purple 
nave—white roof, white walls, and white 
aspiring columns broken by long lines of 
purple seats—caught whatever light there 
was, and seemed to resent the dulness of 
the day. On the other hand, the dark, 
mysterious chancel, sombre with its dusky 
stalls, shone here and there with the glint 
of a taper, while overhead hung the' 
banners of tho Knights set close in order, 
their colours and devices but half dis¬ 
cernible. 

And when, perchance, you caught sight 
- of them, .the coats-of-arms assumed a 
curious aspect, as of a quaintly-wrought 
Chinese design. Nor was this division 
.of light and darkness without its weaning, 
'rcsently the coffin was to rest within the 
chancel; there tho last service was to be 
said ; and a shroud of mystery best befitted 
tho solemnity of time and place. 

Then silently and at intervals those 
idden to the chapel arrived. One by one 
the Knights sought their stalls, half- 
i long purple 


hidden in the chancel; 
benches of the nave were brilliant with the 
red and gold of many uniforms. The Yeo¬ 
men of the Guard took up their places 
between the Crossing and the West Door ; 
the gentlemen of the Guard fluttered tho. 
white plumes upon their golden casques; 
and everywhere was discernible a familiar 
face. 


THE HOMAGE OF THE WORLD. 


In perfect quietude ushers, soberly 
habited in block, pointed the way to states¬ 
men, ambassadors, and judges. All pro¬ 
fessions carno to do homage to our Queen, 
and ail countries. There in tho chapel's 
space was represented the achievement and. 
intelligence of our time. The groat lawyers; 
n thoir splendid robes, tho groat doctors 
taking thoir part, too, in this pageant ot 
death and life ; our Ministers, most readily 
recognised of nil; Germans and Russians 
n the pomp of military state; Indians with 
jewelled turbans and flowing robes; the 
Jiiuese Ambassador, walking with wise 
’ d stealthy steps; the representative of 
■Hayti’s black Republic, habited like his 
complexion—thus they passed, symbolising 
the respect which the multiform energy of 
:!io world pays to our Queen. 

Such was the scene upon which wo 
looked down—a voiceless splendour. 
Friends, seated next to friends, held no 
converse. Silently they found their 
places, and sat silently waiting. 

The hours wore on, yet there wns no 
’movement, no impatience. Now and 1 
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»Kr.in a flash of sunlight lit Tip the coloured 

window', of the nave; now and again an 
uvvrpoaring cloud threw its shadow over 
*"* hriUiant uniforms. Meanwhile (von 
thought) the solemn procession ia winding 
° a across London, to Windsor, now 
1. 1 rough the street* of the royal city—up 
to the gat?s of St. George's. 

Then at lust the long hush of waiting 
i. broken by the tolliug of a boll; now u. 
noard the rumble of u gun. 

Solemnly the clergy proceed from the 
chauccl to the door, the two Archbishop ■ 
it their head. Solemnly the organ plays 
its funeral chant; then a pause, and we 
.hear afar off an echo of military music 
! Nearer it comes, bringing with it, as we 
know, the mortal spoils of our great 
a Queen. 

Suddenly the sharp, quick voice of an 
officer is heard commanding his men : the 
gates of the obapcl are thrown wide open ; 
the procession is here. 

SCRPASSLNG SPECTACLE. 

Looking from the organ loft, down the 
nave, and through the door into th© open 
space beyond, we witness sneb a spectacle 
as human eyes shall never witness again. 
A light cloud of smoke is blown athwart 
the opening, and below in the distance 
wo discern the soldiers, who line the path 
with downcast eyes and arms reversed. 
Then the Guards in their scarlet coats 
slowly mount the steps, followed by the 
Dragoon* of Victoria’s German regiuient. 
Thc-n come too Heralds and the Earl Mar¬ 
shal, the guardiaus of our pomp and state ; 
ithen the Crown and sceptre, symbols of 
Sovereign power, are carried by the 
(Queen's trusty end well-beloved servants. 
.Meanwhile we have caught a far glimpse 
of the gun curringe, whereon the coffin 
rests, and of the biue-jackets who have 
pulled it to the door of the chapel. Sud¬ 
denly the coffin, borne shoulder high, up- 
.ipenrs in th© line of sight. As it is carried 
up the steps it dips and rises like a ship 
in a stormy sea. Thor© is an instant of 
suspense, but already the Grenadier-, 
their precious burden on their shoulders, 
are slowly following the /i. hops up 
the nnvc, the organ is peali q,, the noble 
service for the dead begins. 

The Order for the Lurial of the Dead 
could uever sound other than imposing. 
Reoited in St. Georgo’s Chapel before such 
an audience it claim'd something more 
than its own rhythm and significance. 
The rough, clarion voice of Hie Arch¬ 
bishop, who rend the prayer, filled the 
church to the end of the nave; tho mag¬ 
nificent lesson, read by the Bishop of 
Winchester, touched the hearts of all pre¬ 
sent. “ Lord, Thai! hast been our refuge 
was solemnly chanted to the music of 
Felton. The anthem was Purcell's “Thou 
knowest, Lord, the secrets of our hearts, 
aud the Lord’s Prayer was sung to the 
setting of Gounod. Then tho style and 
titles of Queen Victoria were loudly pro- 
'claimod by the Norroy Kiag-at-Arais. In 
.■found, as ia sight, the ceremony was 
splendidly worthy a splendid occasion. 

No eyes that saw it will ever lose the 
impress of that magnificent array. It was 
v .o loud-tongued eloquence of sorrow. 
Not tho grief which we grieve for our¬ 
selves in secrecy, but the grief which a 
world proudly and publicly consecrate - 
to a great prince. 

I PASSING OF THE COFFIN. 

The coffin passed, bolding within it the 
queenly remains of her who but yesterday 
I was our most, puissant ruler. To do' 
her homage walked the monarch* of the 
‘world. William of Germany, Edward of 
England, shared the place of honour with' 
tho Duke of Connaught; Carlos of Portu¬ 
gal, Leopold of Belgium, George of 
•Greece, precoded an unnumbered array of 
princes and their representatives. And 
everywhere was marked tho contrast be¬ 
tween the gaiety of golden trappings and 
the bitterness of grief. 

The brilliant uniforms, tbo glinting hel¬ 
mets, the fluttering plumes—these were 
an outward expression of royal pomp. 

For it is by splendour of accoutrement 
that reverence is paid to departed kings. 
[Jut. despite the light and colour of the 
scene, it was easy to detect everywhere 
the signs of a profound and poignant grief. 
To us it seemed a procession of old men, 
and even those not old in years wore upon 
their faces tho aging marks of sorrow. 

And as the noble service for the dead 
was said or chanted, the contrast between 
nave and chancel grew more intense. Tho 
altar, whence came the wandering 
voices of choir aud clergy, seemed yet 
more mysteriously dark than before, qs 
though it held an unrevealed secret; tho 
navo more luminously brilliant, shining 
with the jewelled Orders of a hundred 
potentates, flushed as with the gorgeous 
colours of a setting sun. 

The Queen is dead. Like a soldier she 
died; she received a soldier’s burial. But 
monarch* never die; and as we turned 
from the ceremony saddened and amazed 
we heard it proclaimed from tho steps of 
St. George's own altar: “God save the 
King.” It was no disloyalty ; it was an 
eloquent tribute. For Victoria’s epitaph 
is written in the security of the throne. 

NOTABILITIES. 

St. George’s Chapel was for four hours 
a living portrait gallery of distinguished 
men. Statesmen of either party took their 
places within or without the screen. As 
the Knights of the Garter entered they 
passed into the chancel to their stalls. 

Thither followed them Ambassadors and 
Cabinet Ministers. 

Lord Salisbury looked tho greatest of 
them all, still an active Minister despite 
the burden of his years. Mr. Balfour, Sir. 
Chamberlain, the Lord Chancellor followed 
each other at brief intervals, while Messrs. 
John Morley and Lecky seemed strangely 
out of place in their Windsor uniforms. 
But the most gorgeous figure of 
all, oddly enough, was tho Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh, whose robes of scar¬ 
let and ermine aroused the keenest 
curiosity. Lord Justice Rigby was the 
most imposing of our lawyers, while Lord 
Lister and Dr. Broadbent represented the 
science of medicine. Sir Willijyn Har- 
court, Lord Goschcn, Lord James of Here¬ 
ford were among the veteran statesmen. 
Lord Dudley, Mr. Jesse Collings,^ Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Haves Fisher 
were proininont in the nave. The Duke 
of Devonshire, Lord Cross, Lord Row- 
ton, ‘Lord Balfour of Burleigh early 
found their way to <heir seats. 
From Eton came Drs. Hornby and W arre. 
But hardly a distinguished man was 
wanting to tho sgsembly. To enumerate 
the soldiers who preceded or followed tho 
coffin would be superfluous, for as the pro¬ 
cession of Friday was the pageant of the 
Navy, so Saturday’s procession was led by 
our soldiers. It was, indeed, a military 
funeral. Lord Roberts came, holding his 
field-marshal's baton. His two predeces¬ 
sors in the office of commander were there 


the Duke of Cambridge and laird 
Wolseloy. Indeed, whatever was greatest 
iu Britain was there, and a mero list of 
mimes cannot convey or enhance the im¬ 
pression of grandeur. 

OETSIDK THU crura. 

Tho Horse-shoe Cloisters at tho foot of 


WORLD ’S MOU RNING. 

UNSURPASSED UNIVER¬ 
SALITY OF TRIBUTES. 


tho steps up to tbo .west door of St.' 
George’s Chap-1 is literally tho journey’* 
end. With tho nrrivM of the gun-carriage 
the open-air pageant, that begau so quietly 
at Oiboruo yesterday, closes in the same 
note of peace. 

A very picture of human life seems that 
procession of tho dcud—so restful in tbo 
surroundings whence it started, to pass by- 
and-bye through packed streets, then this 
deserted cloister, empty of all sound till wo 
seem to hear the nuirmur of tho myriad 
London surging up from over tho grey 
plains. Policemeu guard either archway ; 
tho distant battlements are lined with spec¬ 
tators ; occasionally n quaint old singing' 
roan flits on his w ay to take bis place in tho 
choir—beyond that, no whisper, no stir. 

Then a flag company of foot guards enter 
the cloisters to occupy the semicircle of 
grass facing the steps, and the police arc 
withdrawn. The Duke of Argyll, .who is 
governor of the castle, paces up and down 
the gravel walk, to whom word is brought 
presently that tho funeral train has been 
sighted from the bastion. Soon the strain* 
of Chopin's Funeral March come floating 
up tho hillside to die away, aud again and 1 
again, ns tho cortege wind* along the narrow 
high street aud louud the Windsor Great 
Park, the strains come floating up tho hill¬ 
side to die away—to die away 

Worn out, and with the dry eyes of 
thoso who have no more tears to shed—that 
was the picture of the principal mourners— 
the King and thfe Duke of Connaught— 
as they stood surrounded by their royal 
kinsmen at tho foot of tho steps, while pa'J 
and crown were lifted away, and the plain 
oaken coffin was reverently hoisted on the 
shoulders of faithful Guardsmen. Thus the 
bio; was borne up the steps, the steepness 
of which coupled with the tremendous 
weight of the coffin made the last few yards 
of the progress very, very difficult. Very, 
very slowly tho mourners mounted the 
wreatli-liued way to tho iron doors—fiist 
the King and his only brother; then the 
Gorman Emperor, the King of the Bel¬ 
gians, and the Kings of Greece and Por¬ 
tugal, the Crown Princa of Prussia, whose 
face bears th© bright tokens of a vigorous 
mind; the Czarewitoh, young too and 
kindly; and many more from m iny kingly 
houses. Thus very, very slowly did they 
follow their departed kinswoman on her 
journey from the servitude of earth and 
pomp and kingship, through tho iron gates 
.-.he passes, a son! set free. 


THE QUEEN’S WILL. 

The will of Queen Victoria is in he; 
Majesty's own handwriting. 

It comprises many pages, and is volu¬ 
minous in all its details as to her wishes. 
Among otber tliiugs it sets forth all the 
particulars of her funeral, minutely direct¬ 
ing the arrangements that were to be made 
tor her last journey. Her late Majesty even 
anticipated the possibility of her death ia 
her island home at Osborne, and accordingly 
arranged tile outlines of the naval pageant 
which she desired to be observed, in fact 
all the solemn pageantry both on sea and 
on land gesonated with the passing of the 
Queen was strictly in accordance with the 
directions laid down by Queen Victoria. 


TO-DAY’S CEREMONIAL 


NOTEWORTHY FEATURES. 


Saturday last will long retain the 
mournful reputation of having been the 
day of woi Id-wide mourning. All over 
the face of the globe where men and 
women of Anglo-Saxon rnco or origin or© 
dwelling or sojourning, cither in large 
or tiny colonies, there were special funeral 
aarriuM in memory of the late Queen, 
i At tho aarne time, there should be a 
wadiness to recognise with gratitude tho 
Openly-axprosHod esteem and veneration 
of foreign rulers and monarch* for our 
dead ruler. Of no country it is recorded 
that those in the highest power und 
authority failed to directly pay, as repre- 
eenting their various States, the lust tri¬ 
bute to the most famous and most 
esteemed m march of the age. Such being 
the wealth of mournful ceremonies ft is 
hopeless to expect that detailed reference 
can be paid to nll: the most that is pos¬ 
sible is to indicate, which we do chiefly 
from our own correspondents, tho nature 
of this world-wido sorrowing. 


EUROPE. 

FRftNCE. 

It would probftblv'not be excessive to sup¬ 
pose that over « hundred funeral services 
jit least were held on the Continent on 
Saturday. Every little British colony was 
roii reseated. 

Probably Franco furnished the roost. 

President Lonbet, being prevented from 
attending the official funeral service in the 
English Church in tho Hue d'Aguenseau, 
Pari*, by the otiqcett# of the Protocol, Mruo. 
Lou bet come to pay the last mark of respect 
to the memory of Queen Victoria on behnlf 
of her husband and herself. The President 
of the Republic wns officially represented ny 
his secretary, and both tho President of the 
Senate and the President of the Chamber 
of Deputies, and nearly every member of the 
Cabinet were among the congregation. An 
exceedingly brilliant representation of the 
'Corps Diplomatique gave colour and' pic-. 
turcsquencs* lo the sombre background of 
the funeral hangings, and the distinguished 
fp.’hrring of British. French, and foreign 
coiobritsM constituted an eloquent*tribute to 
the memory of England's Queen. Dr. Noyce.' 
arris: c l by the clergy of nil the English and 
American churches in Paris, conducted no 
impressive service, which wm .largely 
musical; and included two of her bite 
Majesty R favourite hymn*. "Hark! hark! 
my soul!” nnif "Lead, kindly.Light." 

Naturally the Brita-h on (he Riviera hold 
services—the reports rcsnrable each other 
from Nice. Mentone. Mont© Carlo. Cannes; 
l uu. Marseilles, nnd Bordeaux followed the 
example. 

The inemorinl service at Nice was at¬ 
tended by the prefect, the mnyor, the entire 
consular body, and all the functionaries 
who used to serve the late Queen in any 
capacity. Invited bv Sir Jnmrs Harris, the 
Britisn Consul, the clergymen of the. 
Amoricnn, Scotch. German, Greek, and: 
French Protestant Churches assisted the i 
clergy of Christ Church and Trinity. There 
was a representative congregation, and tbe ; 
arrangements were perfect. 

The congregation at Canoe* included the 
Archdnke Frederick of Austria, the Grand 
Dnke Michael of Russia, the Grand Duchess 
cf Mecklenburg, tho Count and Countess of 
Caoerta, the Duke and Duchess of Guise, 
and many other personages well known in 
60Cl“tV. 

'.I. OrimanoUi, the Prefect of the Bouehcs 
du Rhone, and General Metzinger. com- 
rounding the 15th Army Corps, and Admiral 
Lessor, of Toulon, were among the many 
French officials who attended a deeply im¬ 
pressive service at Marseilles, which showed 
many signs of mourning. 


TO BE PUBLIC BY ORDER OF 
THE KING. 


The late Queen’s coffin, embowered with 
wreaths, in front of the altar of the Albert 
Memorial Chapel, was watched throughout 
tho night by officers of the 1st Grenadier 
Guards and the men of the Queen’s Com¬ 
pany. 

Tho spectacle in the chapel is a magnifi¬ 
cent one. Queen Victoria’s remains rest 
.on a catafalque covered with purple, and 
all around are floral tokens of surpassing 
beauty, the military ones being particularly 
fine. 

i By command of the King the funeral 
of her Majesty to-day will be a public 
spectacle instead of private, as at first 
proposed. The remains will be borne 
from the Albert Memorial Chapel shortly 
nfter three o’clock in the afternoon by 
.bearers of the 1st Grenadier Guards, and 
placed on a gun-carriage drawn by 
horses of the Royal Horse Artillery. The 
King,the German Emperor, and other male 
members of the Royal Family will form in. 
procession in the lower ward, and follow 
the royal remains on foot. 

The cortege will proceed through the 
upper ward into the Grand Quadrangle, 
passing through the gateway into the] 
Sovereign’s Drive, and thence by way of; 
Long Walk to Frogmore. Troops will 
.lino the route, and the public will be ad-; 
mitted to tho Long Walk. A large force 
of metropolitan police has been requisi-j 
tionod for duty. 

The spectacle as the procession leaves the 
Sovereign’s Walk and enters the Long Walk 
will be a most impressive one. The bands; 
of the Life and Grenadier Guards will playj 
funeral marches to the Mausoleum, the 
grounds of which will be entered from the 
Long Walk. The final ceremony at the 
Mausoleum will be private, as there is no 
room for more than the members of the 
Royal Family, the clergy, and the choir. 
The Bishop of Winchester and tho Dean of 
Windsor are expected to officiate, and the 
choir of St. George’s Chapel, under Sir 
Walter Parratt, will render tho musical 
portion. Tho ceremony will be brief, hut 
it will undoubtedly be the most affecting of 
all. 

The music to be sung by the choir is the 
anthem “ Yea, though I walk ” (Sullivan), 
the hymn, “ Sleep thy last sleep,” and 
“ Tho face of death is turned towards the 
Sun of light,” words by Tennyson and 
music by Sir Walter Parratt. 

Tho sarcophagus is beinp prepared for 
the reception of the Queen s remains, but 
the work is not completed. . 

The artillery have been over the route 
to Frogmore since Saturday, when the 
horses behaved admirably, which goes to 
show that their restiven’ess on Saturday 
was caused by cold. 


The uniforms at the British Church in 
Berlin were a dazzling sight. Prince Henry 
of Prussia occupied the Empress Frederick's 
seat, and near him, in a conspicnons 
place, were the generals and the young 
princes and the officers of the Queen's Dra¬ 
goons. The entire Diplomatic Corps at¬ 
tended, tbo Chinese Ambassador walking 
with sticks, and being evidently in pain. 
The celebrated painter, Adolf Menzel. was 
also present, looking infirm under the bur¬ 
den of Orders and Chains. Lord Gough, in. 
th* absence of the Ambassador, summoned to 
England, assisted by t.he staff of attaches, 
re .lived the distinguished mourners at the 
entrance of the church. The Itev. Mr. Frey 
conducted an impressive service. 

In many other towns of the German Em¬ 
pire similar service* were also held. The 
service at Homburg was attended by the 
German Empress (who during the day 
visited Empress Frederick at Cronberg), 
with the Hereditary Princess of Saxe-Mein- 
iugen. tho Crown Princess of Greece, and 
the Princess Friedrich Karl of Hesse. Tho 
Prince Regent of Bavaria, together with 
other Princes and Princesses, were present 
the service in Munich. At Kiel a salute 
of eighty-one guns was fired in the afternoon 
from ail the warship* in the harbour, ns 
well ns from the Turkish cruiser Isn.ar. The 
Minister ior Public Worship and the Prince 
and Princess Friedrich August were present, 
bv special desire of the King at Dresden. 
Hundreds were unable to gain admission at 
Hamburg, where the flags on all shipping 
were half-masted. 


ITALY. 

There were manv services throughout 
Italy—at Florence, Turin. Leghorn, Genoa. 
Milan, Venice, Naples. Rome, San Remo, 
mul Bordighera. Some of them were very 
touching, particularly as many of the British 
were in the evening of their lives and full 
of the memories of the reign. 

Tho one at Horeuce was typical of the 
rest. Crowds thronged tho edifice, while 
carabineers nnd civil guards lined the aisles. 
Those present included the Count of Turin, 
representing the King, General Boidissera. 
the head of the Italian army, the civil and 
military authorities. Major W. P. Chapman, 
the British Consul-General, the Judges of the 
Courts of Cassation and Appeal, and a num¬ 
ber of old Crimean officers. All were in full 
uniform, and tli© spectacle was very im¬ 
posing. The service, conducted by the Rev. 
A. A. Knollya. the chaplain, was fully 
choral and concluded with Chopiu s 
" Funeral March.” 

At Romo the official world was folly repre¬ 
sented. 


RUSSIA. 

The day of Queen Vietoria'9 funeral was 
commemorated at St. Petersburg by a 
solemn service in the English-American 
Church. The Czar and Czarina, the 
Dowoger-Einpress, all the grand dnkee and 
duchesses at present in St. Petersburg, the 
Court officers, and the Diplomatic Body at¬ 
tended the ceremony. The British Ambas¬ 
sador, Sir C. S. Scott, received their Impe¬ 
rial Highnesses on their arrival ami escorted 
them to the door of the church at tho con¬ 
clusion of (lie service. 

Thera were similar services at Odessa and 
Moncow. In the latter case the Civil 
Governor ol Moscow. M, Boulyguine. and 
the Military Commander. General Danic- 
Jeff, and tue Diplomatic Representative* 
of all countries were present. Th* shops 
and offices oft hod by British subjects were 
closed. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES. 

Services were also held at Amsterdam, at 
the Hague—where the Royal House was re¬ 
presented and ut (tstend and at Brnssela. 
In the latter ease King Leopold WS9 repre¬ 
sented bv Baron Wykersloot nnd Lieutenant 
Bin;©. Amen* th© numerous congregation 
were the Count and Countess of t'lnmler*. 
all tho Ministers, the whole of tho Dipio- 
matte Body, and the President* of the Senulo 
and Chamber. . 



— 


SPAIN AMP P'ltTUCAL- 
lr Spain service* were 
Tlurlra; in Portugal at 
lo each capital I be Roy* 
nil world wan r©pre*ei 
there were apncial eigna 


fori- 


r.d • 


! twer 


ono anna wo* fired. The theatres • 
closed in the evening. 

Despite th© awertion of the Catholic papers 
that th* Spanish Cabinet ought not lo attend 
the memorial carries at Madrid, sinco It was, 
to OatbolicB, an heretical ceremony, tho 
Minister* all n*tand©d «t the chap©! attached 
to tho British Embassy. The Qawn was re¬ 
presented. and the whole official and diplo¬ 
matic world was precent. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland with its little British colonies 
wa* well to the fore. At Bern# many mem 
her* of tho Bnndosmth were present at the 
service, and beautiful solos were sung hr 
Mis* Thompson, daughter of th* British 
pastor, and Herr Althans. In Zurich, Ge¬ 
neva. Lnusnuno, Bfdo, and Other towns 
similar services were held. 


SCANDINAVIA. 

At Copenhagen tho King of Denmark and 
the whole Boy cl Family, all the Minietvi* 
and members of the diplomatic bony and the 
British colony attended the service at St. 
Alban’s. 

Representatives of the King and Queen 


1 Noi 


1 Sweden nnd of the Nor- 
ine it nnd the local authori- 
nt at the memorial service at 

>n.e comment, however, at 


Gothenburg, that the Governor declined to 
attend officially the service at St. Andrew’* 
Church. 


Tho deeply impressive memorial service 
at Stockholm was attended by King Oscar 
snd Princes Charles and Bernadotte, repre¬ 
sentatives of toe Government and all the 
members of tho British nnd other foreign 
legation*. The English church, in which the 
service was held, wsa very tastefully decor¬ 
ated with patois nnd black and white mourn¬ 
ing draperv bearing the initials Y.R. nnd 
a crown. The onilding waa crowded. There 
were innumerable outward signs of mourn- 


AUTTRIA HUNGARY. 

Them was a most impressive funeral service 
at Budapest, the Hungarian Government, 
Court, army, and Parliament being all repre¬ 
sented. There was a similar service at 
Trieste. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EURCPE. 

Memorial services wero held both at Sofia 
and CetLigne, which were attended by mini¬ 
bus of the Bulgarian and Montenegrin 
royal families, the British Minister and 
other prominent personages. Prince 
Nicholas came specially from the interior to 
Ccttigne for the nnrpoie. 

At Bucharest the King of Ronmania nnd 
th© royal grandchildren attended the 
A nglicaif service—I he only occasion on record 
on which they had done so. -The Queen was 
indisposed. The Crown Princess was aiso 
present. 

Memorial services were also held at Con¬ 
stantinople at the Embassy Chapel, th© 
Crimean Memorial Church, and on board 
H.M.8. Melita. The Sultan was represented 
bv his Master of th© Ceremonies. Special 
services were nl*o celebrated, nnd the bells 
(©lied in all the Greek and Armenian 
churches of the Turkish capital, the Greek 
and Armenian patriarchs officiating ponti- 
fica’.ly in the presence of large congregations. 
IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

At Gibraltar the observance© assumed »n 
essentially military character. Detachments 
from ull the regiments aud th© different 
corps were present at the cathedral, while 
the massed military hnnds played funeral 
marches outside the cathedral, which was 
draped in mourning. Salutes of elghty-one 
guns were fired from the warships and from 
ono of tho land batteries. The bells of the 
Roman Catholic churches were tolling. 

At Malta minute guns were firod hy all 
the warships, while many services were Held. 
At St. Paul’s Collegiate Church, Valettu, 
the King's colours, draped, were carried by 
the senior subaltern of the Lancashire Fusi¬ 
liers, escorted by two colonr-sergcouts with 
nr:as reversed. The full baud aud the 3rd 
Battalion of the Luneathire Fusiliers at¬ 
tended, as well as the men of the Army Ser¬ 
vice Corps and many others. 

Cyprus was in complete mourning, and the 
natives as well as the British attended the 
services at Larnaoa and other towns. 

In Canto harbour. Crete, a solemn me- 
jmorial service was road on board the bnttle- 
!sh p Royal Oak, in the presened of Prince 
George, the Cretan Government, the Con¬ 
sular body, and the military authorities. 

The officers of H.M.S. ll.ustriou* and the 
staff ©f the British Legation were present nt 
, the offi.-ial memorial service at Athens, the' 
i church being crowded. A qtuet, homely 
service for tne British residents was after¬ 
wards held. At the first were also present 
tho Queen of Greece and Princes Nicholas, 
Andrew, Christopher, and George, the last- 
named being the great-grandson of the late 
Queen. The city draped the lighted 
lumps and business establishments were 
closed, while flags were lin'.f-masted and 
adorned with crape. Minute guns were 
fired, and there was general mourning. 


AUSTRALASIA. 

It was a day of public mourning through¬ 
out Australia and New Zealand. In several 
colonies, such as South Australia and New 
Zealand, the railway service was suspended 
synchronously for teu minutes a* a token 
of respect. Special services were held in 
, all the churches in the various towns and 
attended by (be various Governors and the 
local authorities, while the Btatnes of her 
; Majesty were covered with wreaths. In 
Wellington the ministers of all denomina¬ 
tions heid n united memorial service. A. 
Melbourne the Greeks and Hebrews, alike 
with tho Protestants, held services, and a 
suluto of ei«hty-one guns was fired. Tho 
Melbourne newspapers have appeared with 
black borders ever since the announcement 
of tho Oneen's death, and the locomotives 
ou the Victoria Railway were draped in 
mourning. 

After the service at tho Anglican Cathe¬ 
dral, Melbourne, the leading officials, wear¬ 
ing robes of office, escorted by Lancers, pro¬ 
ceeded to Qucen’s-scjunre, whore Lord Hope- 
touu reverently -placed n wreath at th© foot 
of the Queen’s statue. Sir William Lvne 
also deposited a wreath in the name of tho 
State of New South -Wales. Hundreds of 
wreaths were placed within the covered en¬ 
closure, which had a superb appearance. 
Thousands of people visited the square, and 
4.000 children, in thfe presence of Sir F. 
Darlcy and tho’Stnto Ministry, sang a re¬ 
quiem in the afternoon in Queen s-square. 
after which the Liodertafel and Philhar¬ 
monic Societies sung Solemn and appropriate 
select inns. A salute of cighty-onc guns «va» 
fired nt Dawes battery and by the warships, 
including tho German cruiser Moewe. 
Minute bells were tolled from tho post office 
and town hall throughout the day, and 
muffled peals were rung from tho churches. 

Public and private buildings in Hobart. 
Tasmania, were all draped in mourning. 
Minute guns were fired during the day. 


ASIA. 

INDIA. 

The grief was very deep in Asia, and par¬ 
ticularly in India. The official world was 
everywhere represented at the special ser¬ 
vices. The Viceroy attended Calcutta 
Cathedral, where the service was painfully 
impressive. Th© Conimander-in-Chiof iu 
Indio, th© Chief Justice, and th© judges of 
th# High Court, and member* of the Council 
figured in the procession, wliil# the foreign 
consuls and an enormous congregation were 
present. Th© approaches wet© lined with 
troops bearing (ho colours, all in tho deepest 
mourning. On the Maidan outside there 
wore gut boring* of Hindus, tens of thousands 
in number, all barefooted in sign of grief. 
The Viceroy and the citizens of Calcutta 
purpose to erect a great Victorian Hull in 
that city in memory of the Queen. It will 
contain relics of India's historic past. 

At Bombay, where, as elsewhere, tb© day 
wus ono of universal mourning, the native 
quarters wore u strans©. lifeless aspect, ami 
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the usually crowded sheets" were descried. 

llio nntivea were mourning in their houses, 
and m fact th-% whoto city m plunged in 
silent grief. N-itiro soldiers, with arms re¬ 
versed, watched all night by tie Queen’s 
statue, whithfr the natives sorrowfully 
tic eked at dawn to deposit their wreaths. 
Many deputations of the various communi¬ 
ties brought wreaths for tho statue, 
and some remained to pray before it. Sfcr- 
vic-9 were hold by every caste and credd. 
and in tho evening n state memorial serrico 
was celebrated in the cathedral. 

State memorial services wero held at 
Colombo, aud enormous crowds, represent¬ 
ing all creeds and races, attended a public 
open-air meeting on Guile Face in the after¬ 
noon. 

THE niR EAST. 

The British in China were equally affected. 
Impressive services were held at the cathe¬ 
dral at Ilong-kong. the Portuguese Governor 
of Macao specially journeying to the colouv 
to attend the one at which tho British 
Governor v..ls present.' The Queen's statue 
was buried u eieathfl. All the military and 
naval s-.it lintics. both Uruiali and foreign, 
tu well as the civilians and tho consuls, 
attended two impressive serenes at bhang 
hai Cathedral. Huriaer* was suspended, aiid 
minute guns were trod. 

At Pekin detacbme its of the foreign troops 
paraded with tho British. Tho internatioca’ 
commauders. the membnrs of the Diplomatic 
Cordis, end trary foreign oiriljab* were pro- 
sent. The service at the British Legation 
chapel was attended by tho senior military 
officers, two representatives of each lega¬ 
tion, and a few civilians, all places beiug 
given by invitation as tb* accommodation 
was very limited. 

At Manila the American authorities en»- 
pended business, and the military and civil 
authorities attended memorial services. The 
customary salutes were fired. 

The two Houses of the Japanese Diet on 
Saturday adopted resolutions suspending 
their sittings on the occasion of tho Queen's 
funeral and authorising their Presiden's 
to attend the memorial service which was 
held in Tokio. 

PERSIA. • 

At Teheran an impressive funeral ser¬ 
vice at the Protestant church was attended 
ov a number of princes, the Grand Vizier, 
the principal Ministers, the heads of the 
Administrative Departments, all the mem¬ 
bers of the Dipbmutio Body, and the Euro¬ 
pean colony. 

PALESTINE. 

Simultaneously with the state funeral ini 
England a memorial service was held by 
the Anglican bishop in the Church of St, 
George at Jerusalem. Besides the British' 
residents, the members of the Consular body 
and tbe representatives of the local authori¬ 
ties aud religious communities attended in 
uniform. The ohnrcli, and also a marble 
infcl* k * Qneen, were draped 

AFRICA. 

THE NORTH. 

Thn British communities in the north and 
south of Africa held special services, in tho 
former case at Tangier, Port Said, and 
Ga ro. in ihs latter all through Capo Colonv 
and Natal. 

A t Tangier the foreign representatives at¬ 
tended in uniform at tbe English church, 
with practically all tho British colony; at 
tort S:tid the commander of H.M.S. 
Rupert, with his staff, a number of blue¬ 
jackets, and many of tho general public, 
joined tho British community at the Angli¬ 
can pi ace ^ of worship. Two services were 
held nt Cairo, business being everywhere 
stisuenJeu, aud eighty-one minute guns 
fired. The first was attended by the khe- 
uivial princes, the Khedive's Grand Master. 

I. ord Cromer, tbe whole of the Diplomatjo 
and Consular Corps, the Ministers; Major- 
General Taibot. the Headquarters Staff, 
-shmevl Mnktar Pasha, tho British aud 
Egyptian officers of the Egyptian Army, the 
high officials, the Greek, Coptic, and other 
clrrg7. and many other personages. A guard 
of honour of the Scaforth Highlanders, with 
wand, wns drawn np outside the church. A 
military service was held afterwards in the 
Kasr-el-ncl Barracks square, and was at¬ 
tended by the whole of the Cairo garrison. 

• A memorial service was held at the Eng¬ 
lish Church at Funchal, a great congregation 
attending. All the authorities and the 
Consular Corps were present in uniform. 

THE SOUTH. 

The day will be ever memorable nt Cape¬ 
town. All places of business, including the 
liquor shops, were closed, and services were 
held at all the churches, save the principal 
Dutch ones. The Governor and tbe military- 
staffs were present at the Anglican 
cathedral. Hundreds were unable to get into 
thn cathedral, and an overflow service was 
held outside. The principal centra of interest 
was tho lawn in Parliament grounds, 
whereon is Brock's statue of the Queen. 
Several hundred-wreaths, representative of 
all classes from tho Governor to raw 
natives, were deposited at tho base and' 
Afterwards specially arranged, while the 
Spectators filed through in a continuous 
stream from eight o'clock until sundown. At. 

II. J0 it .id . tho Women’s Loyal Guild held a 
short pathetic service at the monument. 
Tbero was a most touching incident early 
m th? morning when a native woman de¬ 
posited a simple wreath of daisies, next her 
bras* bracelets and armleta, and then knelt 
ond prayed at the base or the statue 
Poignant sorrow was everywhere manifested. 
A long file of Indian refugee women appeared 
before the Relief Committee on Friday and 
earnestly begged for a little crape, which 
they wished to wear throughout the follow, 
ir.g day. 

The British troops throughout South 
Africa, including those engaged in field 
operations, participated in tho services 
wherever possible. 

AMERICA. 

CANADA. 

Throughout Canada services in memory of 
tho lute Queen were held on Saturday. In 
nil enso* they were of a most impressive 
character and largely attended. At Ottawa 
tho service in the Anglican Cathedral was 
preceded by an imposing pitxeasion. during 
which minute guns were fired. Tho parade 
inc.uded the Governor-General and Vice¬ 
regal *!ail. Major-General Hair, command¬ 
ing tbe Canadian Militia, ana the headquar¬ 
ter* staff of the garrison brigade. The offi¬ 
cers ail wore the.r na.forms and mourning 
bodge*. Detachments of all arms were pre¬ 
sent. Lady Minto and the viceregal family 
and party were all in the deepest mourn- 
«ng. The Cabinet Ministers present were 
>ir Richard Cartwright. Mr. Mulock, Mr. 
Borden. Mr. Fisher, and Mr. Tarte. At the 
cathedral the Primnto of all Cnnada offi- 
nated. the entire body of cloggy m en of the 
Anglican Church in the capital swelling the 
l-r » cesion there. The interior of tbe cathe¬ 
dral was draped in black and pnrple, and 
lined with the Governor-General s Foot 
Guard* in scarlet uniforms. It was a mag¬ 
nificent scene. Service* were also held at 
the Catholic Catnedral and the churches of 
other denomination*. All busmew. public 
and private, was suspended throughout tho 
day. The entire city was draped, and 
seemingly the whole of the population lining 
the street* was lo mourning. 

Ten thousand persons were present at the 
memorial sorricc* held in Victoria, British 
Columbia. Subsequently tbe mayor pro¬ 
claimed the aeceseion of Edward VII. 

All denominations in Montreal held 
memorial services. At the Catholic rathe- 
drill Archbishop Brncbesi officiated, and tbe 
y r ' lf ® »" attended by the French-Cana 
dun Militia Battalion. Tbe foot of the 
pedestal of the Quc«n’* statue in Vi elans- 
equar* was buried beneath flower, from 
societies and individuals. Practically the 
whole of the city »« draped in mourning. 

At St. John's, Newfoundland, tbe state 
memorial service. held at the Church of 
Epgland Cathedral, was most impressive. 
The Governor was present, ami repreienta 
tive* of all denominations crowded the bnild- 
ing. 

THE UNITED STATES. 

A» already forecasted services were nume¬ 
rously held m tbe United Mutes, but they 
posrewed no special features savo at Wash¬ 
ington. where President McKinley, all tha 
members of the Cabinet. Lord I'anncefote, 


hors of the Armv and Navy attended St. 
John’* Chuich. Tho (lags on White House 
and on public and private buildings were 
flown half-maa^. This, indeed, was general, 
signs of mourning being everywhere notice¬ 
able. Even in Chicago was this the case. 
The only jarring note was struck by tho 
secretary of the Friendly Society of the Sons 
of St. Patrick, who, replying to an invitation 
from Sir Percy Sanderson, the British Con¬ 
sul, to the society to participate in the 
memorial service at Trinity Church, New 
York, said, pointedly, “ l beg to state that 
tho society has taken no action in regard to 
tho matter." Many stock, merchant, and 
cotton exchanges were closed. 

THE WEST INDIES. 

In all the West Indian islands there were 
service* on Saturday, the day being observed 
as one of mourning. At Kingston, Jamaica, 
the Governor, the leading officials, and mili¬ 
tary officers attended in full uniform, de¬ 
tachments of every military and naval unit 
and a large general congregation were pre¬ 
sent. The —rchbishop of the West Indies 
preached an affecting sermon. 

Tho Cuban Constitutional Convention sus¬ 
pended its deliberations at Havana on Satur¬ 
day in memory of the late Queen. A solemn/ 
requiem mass for the late Queen was held in 
tho cathedral at Santiago de Cuba under 
special Papal dispensation. The civil and 
military authorities attended. Business 
was suspended. 

The stores were closed at Bermuda, and 
the city wns draped in mourning. The me¬ 
morial services at the cathedral were at¬ 
tended by all the officials in state, and grate¬ 
ful mention was made of American sym¬ 
pathy in the archdeacon's sermon. The 
music was magnificent, being rer dered hy a 
military band and the cathedral choir. * 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

In most of the South American capitals 
services were held—at Lima. Valparaiso, 
Rio, and Monte Video. Three of the Uru¬ 
guayan Ministers and otho^ representatives 
of the Government attended at Monte Video, 
while a battalion of troops rendered military 
honours. The various Gov rnmonts wero 
represented in the other cases. 


FAREWELL 1 

On Saturday the capital of the British Empire 
bade its last farewell to tbe great Queen. With 
every circumstance of pomp and s- lendour, fol¬ 
lowed by emperors and kings and princes, her 
body was borne to its last resting-place through 
a concourse the like of which London has never 
Been. 

The attitude of all was in keeping with the 
occasion. The city was a city of mourners; 
black and the Royal pnrple were every¬ 
where; even the humblest and poorest made 
efforts by their dress to show their respect for 
tho dead. 

Thus hns the Queen’s sun set to a ceremony 
which stands apart in the history of tho world, 
to an expression of kingly and spontaneous grief 
unexampled and unforeseen. History may have 
its surprises, but never again shall wo look upon 
a mourning world. To those who knew it the 
experience will prove inestimable. None could 
attend so august a service as those last solemn 
rites at Windsor and remain unchanged. The 
grandiose simplicity of our English Prayer-book 
seemed to hush tho ambitions and humble the 
purposes of all tho great ones of the earth there 
gathered together. And thon tho memory pic¬ 
tured the Queen, whom we so lately saw, and 
whose death had assembled so. many monurchs, 
and memory lost itself in wondering respect. To 
her were consecrated tbe grandeur and solemnity 
of the service; for her sake tho whole world was 
disturbed. Kings walked behind her coffin iu 
glad subordination to her wisdom and nobility. 
It is true that tho majesty of death always 
appals us; Death, falsely called the great 
lovelier, ennobles those upon whom ho sets 
his icy finger. But in Victoria’s obsequies 
there was something beside the majesty of death. 
The world bowed its knee because it recognised 
not only a majestic death, bnt a majestic life. 
It honoured a statesman who in wise experience 
knew few rivals; it mourned a lady whose public 
virtues will long remain, let us hope, a shining 
example. And while the world paid its tribute 
of hononr and grief, those who were linked to 
our Queen by the ties of blood lamented the 
death of their best colleague and kindest friend. 
Europe suffers with England, for Victoria was 
not only a Queen—she was the mother of kings. 

But there is another truth which giTes an 
added dignity to Saturday's oeremony. 

It is but a link in the continuous chain of 
history. Victoria lived and died a Queeu; she 
was buried like a Queen—with a finer splendour 
than ever foil to a Queen’s lot. So, when wo 
saw tbe stately procession passing up the nave 
of St. George's Chapel we could not but 
associate the present and tbe part. When in 
tho records of the past wo mid of heralds and 
kings-at-arm*, of York and Canterbury, of the 
Great Seal, we attach to tho personages, for 
whom there names stand, a morn than human 
glory. Yet on Baturday we watched tho dignitar¬ 
ies pass and ropuss, with their names unchanged 
and nothing new about thorn savo themselves, and 
wo reflected that history is one aud uniform. 
Each age, no doubt, heaps upon those whom it 
believes most worthy the worthiest title. But 
none is so worthless that ho should appear un¬ 
worthy with the weight of tradition for his sup¬ 
port. Thns wo watched a ceremony, which in 
nowise differed from the ceremonies of older cen¬ 
turies save in tbe wider and deeper griof which 
it symbolised, and the future will know better 
even than ourselves how to understand tho 
nobility of Saturday’s pageant. 

Circumstance?, too, conspired in tho strangest 
manner to introduce dramatic effects into these 
great rite*. The sotting) of the suu as the 
Queen's body entered Portsmouth Harbour was 
a coincidence the dignity of which was felt by 
all. It was os if Nature joined in tho people’s 
grief. Then, too, the incident at Windsor, 
when thu artillery horse* refused to drag tho 
gun-carriage with its sacred load, and when the 
seamen of the Navy took thoir plaoe, fitted with 
tbe burial of an island Queen, whose Navy claims 
to rule the ware*. Tito Navy began, the Army 
continued, the Navy and Army combined com¬ 
pleted-the rite*. Here, then, was no mischance, 
but what tho Greeks would have called the band 
of Kite. 

And now tho farewell has been said. Otir Queen 
baa gone from us. But to us this " hail and 
farewell " brings no sneb hopeless sorrow as to 
the Roman poet of old. For the cyo of faith 
sees in death the crown of glory and tho seal and 
consecration of a noble life, not the end of all 
existence or a pMiato into a blank void. Wo 
may strain our eye* to discern what is beyond; 
that is tho riddto of tho universe, and will be 
revealed to no living man. But that there is a 
beyond we know, “believing where wo cannot 
prove.’ 1 _ . . 


SlY SOCIAL DIARY. 


a:i dfftcml estimate. 

Suxdat.— 8ir Edward Bradford is said to have/ 
expected that anitc five millions of people would be 
in London, all anxious to see yesterday’s fune¬ 
ral procession, and possibly his estimato may have 
been correotyas all over tho City the streets were 
thronged with people, blnck-dad. indeed, but 
many of thum far away from any point of tho 
route. 

The difficulty waa in reaching any special point, 
and hundreds of people who had paid fabulous 
prices for their scats must have been unable to get 
to them. Ko eager were roony people to see a sight 
*o magnificent cud so unique that some of those 
who witnessed ths procession from Victoria went 
on to Waterloo and took train to Windsor for a 
last sight. ' 

IN ST. CEOROE'8 CHAPEL. 

Nowhere was there so splendid and representa¬ 
tive u gathering a* nt St. George's Chapel at 
Windsor, bat nearly all present were in some 
way connected with the Court. All the Aaoaaen- 
Jors and their wives were accommodated in tho 
chancel, and in the nave among those to he seen 
were the Duchess of Devonriiiro and the Duchess 
of Portland, both in very deep black; Lady Lana- 
dowae. Lid-. T-voodmoutb. Lady Cork, the 
Dimness of Abercorn. Lady Coventry, Lady Har- 
court. Lady George Hamilton, and Lady Pern- 
broke, oil seated near together, as well as Lady 
Doreen Long. Mrs. Seymour Cork ran and Miss 
Coikran. Mrs. North Dalrymplo. Mrs. Fritz Pon- 
soaby. Mrs. Walter Camp he I! and Miss Campbell, 
Mms Freda Blddnjph. Mtb. Calloy, Mrs. Asquith, 
and Mrs. L. V. Harcourt; but the ladies were 
so heavily veiled in crap* that it was very diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish thorn all. 

There were also in the nnvo nil the members 
of (he Ofeporitiou with their wive9, the Military 
Knights of Windsor, the Mayor of Windsor and 
the Corporation of Windsor, while all the mem¬ 
bers of the Government were accommodated in 
the chancel. 

ON the route. 

Iu London immense parties assembled at all tbe 
house* on tho rente of tbe procession. At Apsley 
House the Duchess of Wellington’s balconies were 
filled, and even the roof was crowded at Baroness 
Bnrdett-Coutts’s. Ludv Gosford and Lady de Groy 
wero oa the stand *1 Devonshire Honsc. and the 
Duke am! Duchess of Marlborough, the former in 
uniform. Lady Plcyfalr. tbe Duke aud Duchess of 
'Somcrsrt. Lord and Lady Trevor, Lord and Lady 
Ashburton. Ladv Otirew nnd Mrs. Clifford Cory. 
M ; m Gertrude Willoughby and her fisneg. Lord 
Dccie*. were among the many others to be seen 
at various houses. 

On Lord Olenosk’s balconies were Sir Henry 

T . t«dv '■ re-f‘ M;«« Mnrv Moore. Mi«s 

Jane Thornewill, and Sir George Lewis among 
,u d. .1.-1 .•. *lr«. 1 rq entertained a large purty, 
including Lady Edith Franklin, Mrs. Chains, 
Colonel aud Mrs. Ftudyer, Lord Marcus Beree- 
foi'd. and others; and Mine, Von Andrfi also had 
a big party. 

MEMORIAL 6CRVICES. 

All those who were fortunate enough to be able 
to get tickets went on to Westminster Abbe}-, and 
nt lit. Peter's, Eaton-aquare, in the evening there 
vm .i very beautiful service, the chief feature of 
which was n new version of the National Anlhem 
(by Eva Anstrutbcri. which was Bung very softly 
by nil tho people kneeling. 

To-day again there wns a Tery impressive eerviee 
at (he Chapel Koval. 8t. James’s, which was at- 
tendorj hy many of the late Queen’s household and 
personal friends. The Duchess of Buecleuch, who/ 
wan moved to tears, was heavily veiled., as were 
teeny other peeresses; and Princess Frederica of 
Hanover, whose stately bearing and beautiful 
white hair surrounding her comparatively yonlli- 
fn! 1.\-e moko her *lwav» remarkable. w«a also in 
vhc very deepest mourning. The Dncliede of Buck¬ 
ingham wag there, and. among others. Lord and' 
Lady Sandhurst and Lord Edward T’elhato-Clin- 
ten; while before the service Chopin's Funeral 
March was played to an upstanding congregation. 

ONLOOKER. 


THE BURIAL OF KINGS. 


AT DEAD OF NK1HT AMID THE 
FLARE OF TORCHES. 

The mournful pageant which began outside 
Osborne House on Friday amid a peaceful conntry- 
iid* and close* to-day In surroundings equally sug 
,-eativo of rural qaintude turns the thoughts to 
•he last solemn rites of former monarebs. rites 
vhicb have not. however, carriod with them tha 
mine weight of won. 

A sketch of tho funeral of her lats Majesty's pro- 
lecossor on tho thronn of England makes but torry 
reading in Grevillo’a memoirs. That talkative 
dark to tbe Privy Council writes: — 

‘'Yesterday I went to the late King's funeral. 
»ho was buried with just the ume ceremonial os 
his predecessor this time seven years. It is a 
wretched mockery after all, and it I were King 
[be hr»t thing 1 would do should bn to provida for 
)>«ing committed to tho earth with more decency 
»nd'loss pomp. 

’• A host or person* of nil rank* and stations 
sere congregated, who loitered through the lofty 
fial.8 chattering and laughing, with nothin* r.t 
xoe about them but thv garb. I saw two men in 
in animated conversation, and one laughing 
aeariily at the very foot of tho coffin ns it was 
.'tug id state. 

’• »ho chamber of death, in which tha body lay. 
til hung with black and adorned with scutaheom 
tnd every sort of funereal finery. wn» like a scene 
n a play; and as we passed through it And looked 
it 'he scaffolding »nd rough work behind, it wai 
net like going behind tho scones At a theatre. 

A sold’ers funeral which I mot in the morn¬ 
ing. tho plain coffin slowly borne along by hts 
tomrades, with the cap and sword and helmet 
or tbe dead placed upon it, woe more impress-re. 
noro docent, mcro affecting, than all this pomp 
with pasteboard crown* and herald* team paring 
about, wbilo idleness and indifference wero raxing 
sr gossiping about tho royal remains.” 

ORCV1LLC THE LURID. 

The account given of Oworge JF,’# foaoral t» 
Uio same writer is not mor* edifying: — 

Kin , K ^ * ,Mral h « (William IV.] 
beh aved with grc*t indncoitcr. That ceremony 
T.lJ* rU '. ri *?* 1 • r ,' 1 •*"• tho mil! 
rdfioentf* * nd tho Guards were mag- 

n °t numerous, and 
*“°7 hiul nil got together in Pt. Georg*’* Hall 
JL5SET «e°W* r l bobald. With the ex 
Y^'-nt, CWl te . who was deeply 
**^rvT 't? worn 0,1 *4 merry as grig*. 

..s».f.i w f* chl * f mourner, „ud. to mv 

hoSioH , *?' n v t '.i‘ , i h * tb* cbonel directly 

vt.i s.ir. ,MV,jr ,n .? •'tnatlon in which ha should 
KtoM- ,f not r T nll D ohwbcd in 
cn h I'® Wft * Performing, he dario i 

cp to Stratheven. who »a« ringed on one sir!,- 
vtltT i»4?r' n * * hook him henrti’y i.v th< 
this left” 1 th#D WeUt 0n ooJ4in ® 10 (h* right nnd 

On the day that William IV. was proclaimed 
Klng^ and after the ceremonial of the morning w«. 
ended, tho King was found to he unaccountably 
ndtaiag They searched for him high and low. 

he wa* diaciovorrd in a poor qnsrto 
at the bank of 8t. Jame*’* Palace, and in dangei 
of being mobbed by the crowd 
The explanation lay in the Kovereign’* own ex¬ 
citement It seems that the emotions of tbe morn¬ 
ing bad been too mnrh for him. and ho hod etoloo 
throng n ° t,Cei1 *° tkr ° ,r awn * ilT * r Bmnn * tb* 
at dead cr uromr. 

The death of Georjo III. makes a more fitting 
picture, more in keeping with tho funeral of his 
graat aud royal granddaughter. In oca aenso hi/ 
death happened long before ha died: and hit obse 
quip* were rather tho mournful surroundings of » 
poor o.d blind man. Early in January :W h< 
broke up entirely, hie bodily power* Jeceiyrd an< 
ho p*a«ed away very peacefully a few day* later 
After lying in state on February 15. h* waa buries- 
on the night of February 16 in Kt. Ucorge’i 
vMpel. Windsor. 


Her Into Majesty, indeed, is Uio f rwt of mnnj 

Sovereigns not to bo carried ta her lust restive 
placo after nightfall. Dp till now torches have 
been tfie only lights employed to illumine the i*'» 
tad steps of those unhappy journey*. Abroad tbi 
practice obtain* in many royal house*, the las' 
Buell mournful occasion being tho obscquimi o 
mar lato Queen’s second bob. Prince A.frcd, thr 
Duke of Soxe-Coburg-Oolha. 

Tn the Royal Duchy the body Iat before thi 
alter of 8t. Moritx Kircho, where the funern 
reremnny had been performod. " At the dead 
o? nigh*. " the bier wn» lifted from ito temporary 
reding place nnd borne on the shoulder* of non- 
coaun:«sioned officers up the crooked streets lead¬ 
ing to the town cemetery of Coburg. Tho calv 
light came from tho flaring torches which many 
of tho eecort* carried, and tho offect waa one of 
weird, impressive gadneiw. 

The funeral aervieo of George IT., which took 
place in 1760. was performed on the night ol 
November 11. According to Hornca Walpole, a 
hardly lees entertaining witness of hie tirnee than 
Grevflle later, the Abbey we* *o illuminated Uat 
one saw it to greater advantage than hr day; the 
tomb*, (ho lone aisles and fretted roof, all appear¬ 
ing distinctly, and with the happxoet cJiiw-oacuro. 

In conformity with the King"" wiahee Mi remaint 
were mingled rriih those of Qpncn < aroline. hot- 
being subsequently deposited in the royal vaul' 
in Henry VII .'• Chapel. 

IN FOREICN BOIL. 

Those who have read Carlyle may still have 
in their minda a vivid picture of the sudden doatb 
of George L on the road to Hanover, where ho was 
buried far away from his new dominions in tho 
fiuiplcat manner powiblo. . .. , 

Too funeral of Quoea Anno in apokon of by her 
adherents ns a very shabby one. a few faint 
tapers” glimmering through the night, and 
" scanty eabln*." A few days before, Thorwby, 
tiia journalist, visited the Abbey, and it i* he 
who inform* future generations that her eolliu 
was an enormous one. bigger even than the large 
one which contained her liusband. Prince George 
of Denmark, a man of very large size. 

The funeral of William ITT., tb* Dutch hns- 
band of Queen Mary, who auccocded tho Uat of 
the Stuarts, waa semi-private, taking placo at 
midnight on April 11, 1702, tbe day of his corona¬ 
tion. The body wue Liken from K«n*mg.on 
Palace, where the King died, and the annals of 
Woehninster Abbey, written by the daughter of 
the present dean, have on interesting account 
how tbn wax effigy waa carried on an open chariot, 
followed by a funeral train, to Westniiaxter 
Palace, where the coffin was placed with it. 

" Tho purple velvet rail which covered the coffin 
was borno up tbe Abbey by «ix duke*. . -bur 
otherwise there was no kind of ntate. There was 
no sermon, no anthem, no other outward tokon of 
mourning marked this King’s funeral: by 1 n.ni. 
nil wag over, and the coffin laid in Henry VTT.’rt 
Chape! beside the wife whom William had wept SO 
sincerely.” 

A KINO INCONSOLABLE. 

His much-levad wife died on Dacnmhcr 28, 1604, 
at the early age of thirty-three- As these interest¬ 
ing annal* of Wcetmimter record, *ho wa* not 
buried till March 6, n* immense preparation* wer< 
needed for her funeral. " The body wa* carried iu 
an open chariot to the church, tbe coffia era? 
covered with purple and gold, upon which a few 
white flakes of snow foil from the grey liurr-h sky.*' 
Tho account goes on to tell how the pali was 
borne by several great noblemen, being followed 
by both Homes of Parliament. This wrni tho only 
occasion previous to the present demise of the 
Crown that Parliament did not diseolro on the 
death of tbe Sovereign, inaetnuoh as King Wil¬ 
liam was still on the throne. Princess Anne waa 
chief mourner, " and before her walked two hun¬ 
dred poor old women in mourning, as ot roya' 
burial* of Queans in old days, each to receive 40*. 
and * black gown.” 

James II. died a King in exile; hi* brother and 
predecessor on tho thron* wa* the last of the 
tUttarte Kings to rceeivo royal sepulture m 
England. Th.-i eras of those who saw throe thin-r¬ 
are tho eyes of those who nro also dead; and it j 
only loft us to borrow their words. Evelyn stntct 
in bis diary on February 14 : — 

" Tho King waa this niglit very obscurely buried 
in a vault under Henry VTI.’* Chapol at West¬ 
minster without any manner of pomp, and soon 
forgotten after all thi# vanity, and the face ol 
the whole Conrt was exceedingly changed Into t 
mom solemn qnd moral behaviour, the new Kini 
affecting neither prnfanenees nor buffoonery. 
the great officer* broke their staveg over tho grav< 
according to form.” 

Jome* himself, in hig memoirs, exon t*% tho p.\r 
simony of hi* brother’* tun oral a* " more enu/orra 
able with tbiit Christian humility which over 
prince* may not dispense with." 

The truth I*, as tho modern annalist of th 
Abbey hay observed, lyvclyn’* account i» over 
drawn. The body of tho King was hastily em¬ 
balmed. and. in order to avoid nnv difficaltio 
which might ariso about the ritual, interred lst< 
at night, though with * certain amount of cere- 
.'aony, the K>ok and tho Privy Council attending i{. 

KEEPING THE EOJJTE. 


HOW THE REGULARS AND VOLUN 
TEERS FARED. 

Thlrty-tfiree thousand troop* lined thi 
streets on tbe occasion of Que«n Victoria - ! 
iunoral on t-uturddy. They wore called up 
many of them, in the bitter rawness of thi 
morning at four o’clock, they stood on dutj 
for air hours on a cold winter's day, the? 
were packed eight deep in places in Hy.di 
Park, and they all did it wonderfully well. 

Both to the Admiralty for Friday’e ar 
rangoments nnd to the War Oihco for Katup 
'lay’s, an unstinting meusuro of congratula¬ 
tion in due. In both naval and military 
spectacle* everything went with the smooth- 
nos* of veil-oilo.| machinery. 

riio way iu which the pork piee were 
served oot to the troops, and tho sprightly 
imvuncr in which they marched off alter 
what must have been a trying ordeal, were 
good to witness. 

Volunteer battalion in London was 
auowca to scad one oompnny. In most 
instance* the muster took place nt the 
various headquarters, and the men wore 
inarched to the rendezvous in Uydo Park 

£ V "Daily Mail” representativo found a 
*!*.- 1 " ®“® °< ‘bo London companies, 
lurching out of headquarters in the Far- 

8h ? r £L 7 0, ' t,,r , oil - t»*e tramp, 
-/.imp. trump of the mer-'t foot sounded 
aeiroiy », the deserted streets, the only die- 
turbanco ol the City’s slumbers. But ia 
Holborn and along Oxford street to the 
'Marble Arab, people were already pouring 
’* ( .w ntr * 1 l' 0nd0B Railway Stations. 
AOd when tho park was renobed crowds oi 
'■ijlitsoor* Hl >re already present, many oS 
whom had been keeping their vigil on the 
pork iealA all night. 

Daylight was just showing np the tree* 
and the vast park, with the rime-covered 
Brass, looked cold and inhospitable, whilst a 
nfi , wind "".‘’P 1 r r . 0M ^ als/ies. 

n* ! #rn, * ! and the waiting began. 

«t iifH llll> * ho "*'d above the top* 
W )': t sk,rt tU »* rk - Mk* a 
great red ball. It* appearance waa not for 
Iom. however Boon it was bidden in IU 
•i rf T y pnl1 - • n ‘ 1 thereafter only ooca- 
sional gleam* w-re seen through the mist 

almost benumbed by standing for »ix h”,~ 

nn*alr 1CT tb?"fL« l k * "alkraf 

t “ < ‘ «o thoronghly dead 

ds ftj?)fsss pa 

QUEEU'3 Fier y RE FEIJj. 

& «P««tf0B Will ha IntemtM 

wefts saastai?? 

Major Her-orth, heard a B o“* !l „,„ 

oS*^inw Vk ^°. nd from. aM 

*iie rauto*tbe goo ^ from it* hanging on 
The lime wa* r *id to have been about 6.J0. 
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iHurirtny train*. 
February 4th,' 1901. 

Amid n seen* historic. sublime. and un- 
paralleled, the body of our Great and 
Good Queen vraa on Saturday born© across 
the metropolis of the British Empire. It 
was tho supreme event of the Day of Rest 
and Sorrow, just as twenty-four hours 
earlior the beautiful and never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten transit of the Bolent was the 
moving feature of Friday’s ceremonial. 

Rarely, if ever, has London passed 
through a day of such tremendous silence. 
And rarely, if ever, have such enormous 
crowds thronged the capital. Not even 
either of the Jubilee processions—far more 
extended thouvh were the lines of route 
on those occasions—could claim a greater 
multitude than .were gathered between 
Victoria and Paddington on Saturday. 

And an eloquent ctillnesB was over all. 
It seemed as if the heart of the Empire 
had ceased to beat in sympathy with the 
heart of the monarch to whose memory 
the civilised world was paying tribute. 

In the early hours of the day the dead 
Queen, amid surroundings touching iu 
their simplicity, was landed from the 
Alberta, and the royal party entrained at 
Portsmouth, arriving at Victoria punctu¬ 
ally to time. 

As the gun-carriage hearing the coffin, 
followed by the kings, princes, and special 
envoys, left ’ Moria and filed past Buck¬ 
ingham Palace the scene was one of extra¬ 
ordinary grandeur, and the enormous 
multitude, silent and reverent, was deeply 
moved. 

The most impressive figure of all those 
who followed in the wake of the dead 
Queen was that of the King, who, wearing 
the uniform of a Field-Marshal, covered 
with a dark grey cloak, rode his black 
charger with perfect dignity. His Majesty 
was supported on either side by the Gere 
man Emperor, also in the uniform of a 
British Field-Marshal, and the Duke of 
Connaught, in a lieutenant-general’s uni¬ 
form. 

Behind them in due order of precedence 
came the rest of the kings and princes, 
all clad in uniforms of brilliant hue. 

Through the Mall, St. James’s-st., and 
up to Piccadilly the procession passed 
slowly to the strains of Beethoven’s and 
Chopin’s funeral marches. 

Hyde-park was perhaps the best place 
to watch the long procession go by. 
People felt that the park was safe, and 

8o it came about that the eastern 
end was packed, and tens of thou¬ 
sands of subjects of the King saw the 
pageant with almost ns much comfort as 
if they had occupied the balconies over¬ 
looking Park-lane. 

Neither the crowds nor their general 
subdued demeanor showed any diminu¬ 
tion all the rest of the way to Paddington, 
where the dead Queen was conveyed on 
board the funeral train. 

At Windsor the train was awaited by 
throngs, equally dense in comparison as 
those which assembled in London. 
Before the start of the cortege to the Castle 
there was, however, a somewhat startling 
incident, as the horses attached to the gun- 
carriage had stood so long in the cold 
that they refused to move, and became 
unmanageable. 

With excellent promptitude, however, 
the men <ft the naval guard of honor 
(which was mounted at the station) turned 
to, piled their arms, and adopting the 
traces, hauled the gun-carriage them¬ 
selves. They have since received a mes¬ 
sage of thanks from the King. 

In St. George's Chapel the scene was 
one of extreme brilliance, and the ser¬ 
vice of intense beauty. The King, the 
Kaiser, and the Duke of Connaught were 
evidently deeply moved throughout. The 
only omission was that of the committal 
prayer, which was, of course, reserved for 
the occasion on which the Queen's body 
is laid to rest by the side of thli late 
Prince Consort. 

Memorial services were held through¬ 
out London on Saturday afternoon in the 
places of worship of almost all creeds and 
denominations. 

In St. Paul's Cathedral and at West¬ 
minster Abbey the corporation officials 
attended in state. Special music was 
{rendered, the organ in both cases being 
'supplemented by a band and muffled 
drums. 

j At the Jewish Synagogue the Chief 
Rabbi paid an eloquent tribute to the 
memory of a Queen in whose reign the 
privileges accorded to Jews had been so 
signally multiplied. 

Throughout the provinces the day was 
observed as one of mourning, business 
generally being suspended. The mayors 
and civic authorities of the principal 
towns attended memorial services. 

The earth may be said to have been 
girdled with mourning on Saturday, for 
there was scarcely a city or town in any 
country in which there was not some com- 


A rain storm veiled the harbor—everything 

was blurred. The lights on the Hobenzol- 
lern snd the Victoria and Albert made the 
dull daybreak still more dull. 

The hsrbor, too, was deserted. There 
were no fussy pinnaces darting here and 
there carrying visitors to and from tho war¬ 
ships outside. Yet bad as the morning was, 
many Portsmouth people crossed over to 
stand in mud and rain for more than an 
hour in order to see the royal train pass over 
the roadway leading to Clarence Yard. It 
was their last farewell to their dead Queen ; 
the more sincere as there was no pomp of 
pageant to interest them. 

No visitors, except a few Pressmen, were 
allowed within the dockyard gates. As early 
•s six o’clock in the morning the guard ot 
honor, consisting of marines and King's 
Royal Rifles,, was drawn up on the quay 
south of tho entrance to the platform and 
on the grass square facing the funeral train. 

Bad as ifae weather wae at daybreak, it 
became worse as the hour drew near. Rain 
sweptf in gusts across the open spaces of 
the dockyard, and obscured the view across 
the herbor. Alter eight o'clock the cre.-k 
was alive with stejm pinnace* bringing the 
flag captains and their staffs snd the cap¬ 
tains of the fleet, as well aa military of¬ 
ficials. 

They disembarked at a small pontoon 
south of the Alberta, 8nd entered the door 
of the covered way leading to the platform, 
taking their stations ' them to await the 
passing of the coffin. 

The Coming of the King. 

At half-past eight the steam launch bear¬ 
ing the King was signalled. Immediately 
afterwards it came into sight, and bore 
down rapidly for the creek. The royal 
Standard was flying at masthead, whereas 
on the Alberta it was at half-mast. 

On approaching the yacht the King saluted 
the dead Queen by hauling down his stand¬ 
ard. It was exactly thirty-three minutes 
past eight when the King, in field marshal’s 
uniform, boarded the Alberta from her port 
gangway. 

The Duke of Connaught came with his 
Majesty. During the wait of a few minutes 
for the German Emperor the King turned 
towards the head of the coffin. 

The Emperor's launch was then seen 
rapidly making for the creek. She came 
at a great pace over the grey water, and it 
teemed as if she were steering too wide of 
the Alberta, but when opposite to the yaoht 
Lie made a sudden turn towards the gang¬ 
way, which was at right angles to her. 

The Emperor’s standard was lowered 
when the launch was abreast of the Alberta. 
With the Emperor was the Crown Prince 
snd his Imperial Majesty’s personal staff. 

Another launch brought some more Ger¬ 
man officers in the new blue-grey uniform 
snd carrying their plumed helmets in their 
hands, and last of all the captain of the 
Japanese battleship Hatsuse steamed into 
the creek too lata to enter the covered way to 
the platform. 

Getting Ashore 

The procession from the Alberta was 
heralded by a couple of royal footmen carry¬ 
ing white wreaths, and then at a little inter¬ 
val the Bishop of Winchester, and the 
vicars of Portsmouth, Southsea, and Port- 
sea in their white surplices passed from the 
yacht and crossed the few yards of jetty 
to the covered incline. After the white- 
robed clergy the Queen’s insignia was borne 
ashore, and immediately the suns of the Vic¬ 
tory and Juno in the harbor thundered forth 1 
their salute, and Chopin’s funeral march was 
softly, almost inarticulately, murmured by 
the band. 

Then we knew that the coffin had been 
raised to the shoulders of its bearers. 

Kow the Dead Quean Cams. 

It was borne by ten bluejackets, and its 
polished oak and heavy gilt fittings were 
quite bare, the beautiful white satin pall 
which had covered it daring the last voyage 
from Cowea having been withdrawn for the 
landing. 

The coffin was flanked by some officers, 
but I was too intent on gazing at that which 
contained the mortal remains of our dead 
Queen to notice who had the honor of escort¬ 
ing it. 

Very slowly and reverently it waa carried 
across the jetty, and was then lost to our 
sight. 

The King and the German Emperor fol¬ 
lowed, almost side by side. Immediately 
after paced the Duke of Connaught and the 
Crown Prince. Last of all Queep Alexandra 
and. the royal princesses steppe i ashore. 
They were the only black figures in the pro¬ 
cession. 

Imagination must picture the scene as the 
coffin was placed in the train for 
its .journey to London. I had seen 
the covered incline completely car¬ 
peted and draped with purplish-red 
cloth and lit by electric lamps. The plat¬ 
form, too, was laid with the same cloth. The 
effect of the dark-cloaked officers lining the 
platform must have been very impressive, 
but no one, of course, was allowed to see the 
actual placing of the coffin in the train. 

It was borne ashore at twenty minutes to 
nine. On leaving Clarence-yard I was in 
time to see the train start, at five minutes to 
nine, and pass across the roadway. 

The line was guarded by marines and blue¬ 
jackets, and on the public side of the road 
a large crowd was waiting in the rain and 
mud to Bee tlieir desd Queen start on her 
last journey. There was really nothing to 

The blinds of the saloon in which the 
coffin rented were drawn, and except for an 
occasional glimpse of a plumed hat, and the 
three white medallions with the royal arms 
encircled by a purple border set in a triangle 
on the front of the engine, no one would 
have suspected the train contained the dead 
body of the Queen. But the crowd melted 
away satisfied that its wait in the rain had 
been repayed. With the pasaing of the train 
the minute guns ol ths Juno and Victory, 
which had been firing from the moment the 
coffin left tne Alberta, were silent. 

And thus the last journey began. 


AT VICTORIA. 


ARRIVAL IN LONDON AND 
START FROM THE STATION. 


memorative service held and some de¬ 
monstration of sympathy and regret. 

THE LAST JOURNEY. 

HOW THE COFFIN" AND THE 
MOURNERS CAME ASHORE. 


Portsmouth. 

Crossing frem Portsmouth to Gosport early 
on Saturday morning, one waa impressed 
by the contrast of the dull, stormy grey of 
the sky and the glimpse of shrouded sw 
with the mystical calm of Friday night. 


In the precincts of Victoria the tens of 
thousands found a never-ending attraction 
in the beautiful royal pavilion erected for 
the accommodation of* King Edward, 
Queen Alexandra, and the other crowned 
heads and princes and princesses who were 
coming to mourn our country's loss. 

It was arranged that the royal special 
conveying the remains of the great and 
honored dead and the illustrious chief 
mourners should be drawn up with the 
principal saloons in close proximity to the 
pavilion. 

The Gatherlag of tho Groat. 

At ton oclock the arrive! of distinguished 


mourners commeuetd. The railway elation 

soon became a brilliant panorama of gold 
and scarlet uniforms. 

The King «.f Portugal was one of ths drat 
crowned beads to arrivo on the aoene. lie 
was a conspicuous and imposing figure 
as in full uniform and followed by hts en¬ 
tourage ho made his way to tho royal 
pavilion. 

Perhaps one of the most striking uniform* 
waa that of the Grand Duke Michael, who 
represented the Tsar of Russia, and whose 
whits plume, sky-blue jacket, red breeches, 
and heesian boot© made him the observed 
of all observers. 

Ths Train Arrives. 

At eleven minutes to eleven the pilot 
engine came briskly into the station, and all 
know that the royal special could not be far 
off. A few minutes later there waa a hush; 
all eyes were directed to the gun-carriage, 
which esme slowly up the central csrrlsge 
w V . 

Almost grim in its plainness waa tbit 
khaki-colored vehicle, so soon to bear away 
ths great and loving Sovereign, the fond 
mother of her people. 

There was a brief pause, and then, while 
the military and the Bluejackets saluted, 
and all uncovered, the royal train steamed 
into the station, the engine having a large 
crown on the front of it. 

Brtach-.K Out the Qu ca- 
A» soon as the train had been brought 
up the King and the Genoa* Emperor 
alighted, as also did her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra. Their Majesties repaired to the 
royal pavilion, where they met other royal 
ties, and then oame a short pause. About 
ton minutes past eleven, however, the signal 
was given to the bearer party of Ouardvman. 
twelve of whose number advanced scron the 
road to the saloon in which the royal coffin 
was resting upon a bier, whilst the remain¬ 
ing four Guardemeu held their comrades' 
headgear. 

The doors of the royal saloon were tbrowr 
open and the bearers entered the death 
oli amber, the walls of which wero 4 coo rated 
with purple and white. 

First they removed and brought on to tho 
platform the beautiful pall and crown, 
cushion, and sceptre which had rested upon 
the coffin. 

Then the latter, divested (ot the moment 
of all ita drapery, wae liftod shoulder high, 
the oaken shell and brass plate being ex¬ 
posed to ths publie view. 

Th« Do arcure. 

The King, the German Emperor, the 
Duke of Connaught, and other great p.-r- 
aonages stood near, all at the salute. All 
civilian spectators bared their heads as 
elowiy. solemnly, and reverently the 
Guardsmen bore their precious burden 
across the platform and deposited it upon 
the gun carriage. 

Then amid perfect silence the beautiful 
cream-colored pall was replaced, the crown 
and cushion and other regalia were restored 
to their former positions, the crowned 
beads and princes mourned their chargers, 
the Queen and the princesses sought the 
royal carriages, and, all being ready, the 
mournful pageant started on ite way. 


THE SATURDAY 

OF SILENCE. 


THE PASSING OF VICTORIA 
THROUGH LONDON. 

INNUMERABLE THOU8ANDS GAZE 
IN REVERENT AWE. 

| " Man is a noble animal, splendid in 
ashes, and pompons in the grave, bo. earn- 
ising nativities and deaths with equal 
lustre.” 

That was my first —ought, my middle 
thought, and toy last thought cm Saturday— 
our Saturday of Sad mss. Old Sir Thomas 
Browne summed it all up in the seven¬ 
teenth century. Noble, splendid, pompous, 
lustrous t 

Aa one rose nervous’y in the grey dawn 
'one thought of the two Jubilees, and won¬ 
dered to find that, although all wae 
changed, yet all was the same. The same 
'pageantry, the same people, the same City, 
jtbe same Queen, the same Kings, Princes, 
.Ambassadors, and nobles. 

! Only the Queen who waa alive is dead. That 
made the difference. But Death was 
Jealously robbed of his wonted due. His 
hideous blaok was banished from otir win¬ 
dows and our walls. The skeleton waa 
wrapped in triumphant purple and bridal 
white. We mocked him with laurel 
■wreathe along the trench of life which ran 
from Victoria through the parks to Pad¬ 
dington. *' O death," we cried, " where is 
thy sting f O grave, where ia thy viotoryl” 

Ths Orswds Pathetic Seem!.ness. 

But in our hearts the sting of death was 
deep. The waiting thousands were very sad. 
Their seemlines* waa pathetio. Even the 
Hooligan was saturated with reverence. A 
few weeks ago the London crowd stank with 
an evil reputation. After the C.I.V. saturn¬ 
alia it waa feared that deoeut women could 
no longer grace a public ceremony. 

But ou Saturday London wae clothed with 
dignity, and even the oitizen of the slums 
waa in his right mind. With pathetic 
patience the people gathered in the night. 
They camped out in the parks and iD the 
streets, sturdily bearing the rigors of a win¬ 
ter njght for the sake of a glimpse of Her 
last journey. 

At eight o’clock London was a seething 
mass of soldiers and civilians, all converg¬ 
ing on a little yellow ribbon of road that 

wisted itself between houses and trees for' 
two miles. 

The people marohed in solid bodies. Every 
street swarmed with sombre streams ol 
humanity. And amid the deluge of darkly- 
clad civilians, battalions Of bright soldiery 
ploughed their way like ocean lineTS. At 
half-past eight the Edgware-rd. was almost 
ohoked with a glut of -soldiery, horse and 
foot, motor ears, carriages, omnibuses, pedes 
trians. But the police grasped the broom 
of authority, the vehicles were swept into 
the aide streetB, the people were sardined 
oO the side paths, the lance pennants 
wavered and flickered into the distanoe, the 
infantry forged forward, and the yellow rib¬ 
bon waa fleckiess and speckless once more. 
Everywhere the Magic «f Authority 

The same magic waa seen in Hyde-park, 
where soldiers and police were the living 
buttresses of a swaying Chinese wall ol 
humanity, and in Piccadilly, where the bil¬ 
lows of ourU>9ity broke in vain against the 
sea-walls of soldiery. 

Everywhere are signs of orderly haste and 
feverish discipline. Here a long blue snake 
i a wriggling wit of chaos into Park-lane, 
lit i« made of boy bluejackets, loping awiftly 
along as If the bugle bad just sounded 
•’ General quarter*.’’ 

At nine o’olock Piocadilly is impassable, 
i* a whirlpool ot military currents and 


eross-eurrenta. But the Greon-park is a 
wildernce* of quiet. Hurrying across it to¬ 
wards Buckingham Palace, one finds the 
■a ma magical order. Tba police bare 
planed the vast crowds into shape. A great 
spaoe has been gouged out in front of the 
Palace, but one fee** aa the Israelite* feit 
while they crossed the Red Sea. The 
waters of humanity are overhanging on all 
aides. Tho living sea of life beeves and 
tremhlee. Every drop in that im Is > man 
or a woman. The restraint of the whole Is 
the restraint of each one. If they bad lost 
self-control, neither police no x soldiers 
oould have stayed the inundation. 

Ia Bock,ogham Palsee-rd. 

Aa I pace through Buckingham Gat- the 
tension decreases. 

The police had ehut the sluices before the 
Bring canals were full to the brim. Along 
Buckingham Palace-rd. the side paths are 
not packed. In many placea the people 
are only fonr deep, but each man and 
woman must have been there for many 
hours. 

The side streets are concentrated eesenoea 
of man. Cavalry, Infantry, and police form 
one and of the great horizontal pro**. 
Baffled thousands of despairing sightscert 
form tbe other. 

Like rate in a trap these poor folk rush 
from one street to another, hoping against 
hope, but finding no flaw in tho armor of 
authority. 

At Victoria station the dyke* of discip¬ 
line are stout and strong. The Grenadier 
Guards make an impenetrable square. Be- 1 
hind them are solid walls of police. But! 
the tremendous pressure of the crowd in 
Viotoria-et, nearly overwhelmed the bar¬ 
riers. Two lines of defenoe were formed by 
the police. Beth were broken more theA 
poo* by sheer deadweight of ths mob 
titude. It required tbe steady pressure of 
horsemen cemented into one long wall to 
restore order at this vital point 

Day af Sadness and Blisses 
But as ft is now high time to escape from 
this maelstrom, I hurry back tf> my post 
of vantage at Buckingham Palace. Even 
the Lord Steward’s card hardly secures a 
passage along the ribbon of golden sand, 
with its heavy fringe of -soldiers and civi¬ 
lians. As I hasten between the long walls 
of attentive spectators, something smites 
into my brain. 

It is the Silence. Waa there ever such a 
silence in London I It hung between the 
bouses like an invisible mist- Where is tbe 
tumult, the roar, the murmur, the shouting 
of the crowd t It is obliterated by the general 
sorrow. Let this be written about Saturday. 

It was a Saturday of Sadness and of Silence. 

From the stand in trout of Buckingham 
Palace, facing the Buckingham Palace 
Hotel, with Bucking ham-gate on the left, 
and Victoria Station on the right, far away 
round the curve of Buckingham Pelace-rd., 
preparations for tbe peat pageant are 
risible. At half-past nine we are all cast¬ 
ing doubtful looks skyward. There are 
o-ntnous signs of rain, and the Ufciling of 
smutty cloud bangs dolefully over tho roofs. 

Marshalling tke Praeerz.su. 

The procession is being marshalled along 
the retd. At Buokingbam-gate the lance- 
pennants flutter above the golden helmet* 
of the Guards. Behind them are ranked 
the 2nd Life Guards, with their bins clonks 
snd red plume*. Then oome the First Life 
Guards, with white plumes and ekiaka of 
Scarlet. 

The road i* lined by tbs King’s Own, with 
sunburnt faces and white helmets, fresh' 
from China. 

The grouping of colors is strenuous. Or. 
each side of the road a solid civilian black 
wu_ a thin line of pith helmets forming *1 
white border. -Between these are «L< 
cloaked horsemen, la red and blue, topped 
with gold aud whit* snd red. Along the 
iront of tbe houses a great blare ol purple, 
eoftened here and there with laurel wreatht- 
Lcoking towards tbe park, tbe bare, black 
trees are silhouetted like lace against a tad 
mist. They looked like proceed seswoed stock 
on grey blotting-paper. 

Behind ua, Buckingham Palace flings it¬ 
self up into the sky la s frozen silence of 
mournful architecture. Every blind U 
drawn. The sombre stones of the bnge pile 
seem to sigh for their dead mistress. 

At ion o'clock a battery of guna ia khakt 
siattors past sod sweeps into tb» Park. 

Brilliant uniform on boreebark hurry to¬ 
wards Victoria. Military atiaohea from 
foreign lands flutter by like gorgeous 
ir.-.gon-flies. Clos'd Wring** conUlr.inz 
great personage* flash past. We catch fly- 
in e glimps** of strange bcadge*!, and 
speculate curiously as to the nationality of 
glittering uniforms. 

The crowd ia breathless with curiosity, 
but the burden of sllcaoe ls as heavy as ever. 
Tbe whmnying of a horse, the pawing of 
a hoof, the champing of a bit, tbe jingle cl 
cavalry chains only make the stillness of 
the people more woodcrfuL 

The Mirthless laugh of ths Crowd 
Al a quarter-pset ten a troop of groren* 
on gaily-caparisoned chargers rid* toward* 
the station. Thoir black livery Benda a 
ehudderithrough tbe spectator*. 

Then tbe tension Is broken hf a bizarre 
burst of laughter, which stabbed the 
silence with a half-relucvtan\ half-bewil¬ 
dered incongruity. 

A daring gymnast ia perched in the 
clouds astride a ridged roof. lie is trying 
to reach the lop of a step-laddeT which 
rests on the coping below. Hie foot dongles 
vainly. A elip means instant and awful 
death. Yet at each futile groping of the 
blind foot the crowd laughs with that dread¬ 
fully mirthless laugh. Somehow, the low. 
husky laugh ia ao macabre that it dcee not 
seem discordant. 

At half-post ten a dim cheer came echoing 
out of the Park. Why do they cheer to-day» 
Another cheer, and another. 

Every eye Is fixed on Buckingham-gats, 
and aa a freeh roar rlaea. a magnificent Arab 
charger come* down the winded road, and 
subdued tnurmura of “ Roberts " are heard. 
The white moustache aet among the 
wrinkles, the keen, darting eye, th* electrio 
little upright figure, the field marshal's 
. baton—yes, it is he. Aa he rides by, lie 
gravely acknowledges the oheers, turning his 
head from left to right, and raising his baton 
to the brim of his hat with it* tossing white 
feathers. 

There is a hint of deprecation in his mien, 
and more than a hint ot sadness. 

Tke Sun Takes Part la the Pavonnt- 
At twenty minutes to eleven the guards 
dismount for a few minute*. Th* sky ia etill 
gloomy. There is now a constant stream of 
horsemen and carriages. Mounted signallers 
are pqsted at intsrrala. carrying whit* flags 
with a horizontal bar of black. 

Everything ia ready. When tho flag waves 
at Victoria, the signal will flatter along the 
waiting line of soldiery to th* head of tho 
procession ot''o«H* Walatngham House in 
Picoadilly. and the sad, slow march will 
simultaneously begin. For tho whole pro¬ 
cession will not pass over the whole route. 
It already stand* in order along half the 
rout*, and therefore th* nearer you ar* to 





















fftnnttng ftfitftfr. February 4th, 1901. 


THE LAST SCENE AT COWES. 


Simple, sweet, and solemn was the last farewell of the Isle of Wight to its Queen, Mistress, Friend. 

From Osborne, through the qoiet tree-lined avenue to Cowes, the coffin of the great dead was borne, as the coffin of a soldier's daughter, on the carriage 
of a gun. 

Simply, as at any homefy English mother's funeral, her sons and daughters walked behind. Princesses walked weeping. 

So they bore her slowly down the hill to the Trinity Pier, where waited the last Guard of Honor that will ever be mounted for Queen Victoria in the Isle of 
Wight. The pall, the crown, the soeptre, and the orb were removed. Grenadier Guards with reversed arras lined the covered way on either side, and 
through their ranks bluejackets bore the Queen to the place prepared for her on the Alberta’s deck. 

And so, to the roll of muffled drums, the isiand bade its Queen farewell 

£C*pyrl*kt pkK«|r»pk ky Ua Blagrayk BtuAU, 107, X*gnt Hml, V. 
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THE ISLAND’S LAST ADIEU. 







































Jllirrning U'raiirr. February 4th, 1901. 


Victoria th* les* you •**. 

II ia eleven. Aa royal train, steam* 
into the station the son enmea out, and 
patch's of blue begin to break through th* 
grey, rt seem* aa if the inn ia port of the 
pageant. Sir Edward Bradford now dasbe.i 
past, and the strain of expectation In 
cress us. He go** to see that the great 
police machine la tn perfect order all along 
the route. The signaller at th« bend in the 
road loeee control of hit horse. It rear* 
and plunge* frantically. 

At Uit they Vova. 

It la now ten minutes past eleven. The 
eilenoe Is almost Intolerable. The people 
hardly move band or foot. The soldiers ero 
men of etone. You can hear fhe thin 
jingling of the home* all down the line. 

At twenty minutes past eleven the sun 
shines ont brightly, and turns the helmets of 
the Guards into a long enake of golden fire, 
tfe all look up with a pleased air. This same 
Isun has shone on her many times. Now he 
jxhmes on her for the last lime of all the 
jtirues. We are glad. 

| The signaller waves bis flag, and his hone 
goes mad with terror. It is an anxious 
moment, but he di—nounte, and another 
eiguallsr dashes up to take his place. At 
half-paet eleven, there is more flourishing 
of the flags, hoarse ordars are given, and the 
cavalry move slowly off. ' She hae started I " 
someone whispers. On every lip the word is 
the same: “'She!" The personality of the 
deed Queen overshadows London. It almost 
teems ss if her. death were a deeper life. 
Gibbon tells us that “ Constantine alone, by 
Ihe peculiar indulgence of Heaven, reigned 
after hie death," but even Constantine the 
Or eat did not reign after his -alb as 
Victoria has reigned in the 1 carta of her 
people during these days of mourning. And 
to-day hex reign is absolute. 

An Impression of Simpls Manhood. 

! Now the guns are booming in quick suc¬ 
cession, and as the muffled thud strikes the 
ear one irrelevantly wonders whether the 
sound of the guns in South Africa is the 
same. 

There are several hitches in the proces¬ 
sion. One cocked hat angrily rates another 
for toms blunder or error. The cavalry 
form up eight abreast. The guns clatter 
forward two abreast. For a second there 
is confusion, but only for a second. 

Then the great glittering line of helmets 
sweeps forward, and all eyes are fixed on; 
the bend of the road, round which solid 
masses of infantry are moving with ol 
strange sad, slow staccato rhythm, the' 
ordered ranks rising and falling like a dirge. 

First, the helmets Of the Royal Marine; 
Light Infantry and the Boyal Marine Artil¬ 
lery. They go by with a lingering delibera¬ 
tion which is indescribably mournful, 
their slow steps and reversed rifles symbol¬ 
ising the sorrow that is in every breast.1 
Then round the bead comes the Boyal 
Navy. 

Their straw hate undo Late in the same 
sad, slow movement. The long steadfast 
bine column is bisected by a thin brown 
band made, of the belts of the men. The 
brown leggings rise and fall slowly and 
sadly. 

As they swing past an impression of 
simple manhood and clear virility stamps 
Jtaeli on one's mind- On* look* wistfully 
altar them, and a* the vista of broad blue 

sailor collars edged with white etretobte 
into the distance, one aeee aa in a dream the 
battleships in the Solent, and tfce ghostly 
glory of the dead Queen of tv - Sea. 

A Glery of Flames and Vail* rau 
And now the sweet sorrow of Chopin’s 
funeral march drifts along the avenue of 
soldiery. 

It beats itself into our blood, and draws 
every nerve tighter, and makes every sense 
tingle with s keener th r i l l. 

Slowly the pageant moves forward. A 
glory of plumes and uniforms and caparisons 
glitters in the distance. The military at¬ 
taches to the foreign Embassies are advanc¬ 
ing. Behind them come the massed bands 
of the Boyal Marine light Infantry, the 
Guards, the Royal Engineers, and the Boyal 
Artillery, with drums veiled Tn crape. The 
piercing pathos of Chopin melts into the 
grand majesty of Beethoven. 

The great bearskin head-dresses strike a 
note of gloom amid the dashing color* in 
the background. Then oomes the beadquar 
ters s'-aff, with Lord Roberts, Sir Evelyn 
Wood, and many other veteran soldiers. 

The heart and soul of the moving sorrow 
is at hand. The dark Earl Marshal, the 
Duko of Norfolk, with the great officers o! 
the household, are seen, Gold Sticks, and 
White Staves, Comptroller, Lord Chamber 
lsin. Treasurer, Lord Steward—men with 
historic newas, the Duke of Buccleucb, the 
Earl of Watdegrrare, Lord Helper, the Earl 
of Clareodon, the Earl of Pembroke. After 
them came the aides-de-camp, all cloaked In 
solemn uniformity. 

Among them are seen the Duke of North¬ 
umberland, the Marquess of Londonderry, 
the Duke of Beaufort, the Earl of Cawdor, 
the Ear) of March, the Duke of Montrose, 
the Earl of Harewood, the Earl of Hadding¬ 
ton, and many naval and military figures, 
including Captain Lambton, the hero of 
Ladysmith. 

And then the Qoeon 1 

And then the Queen f' Not as in 1807, 
sitting in her carriage, bat sacredly in¬ 
visible in death. 

The firs: glimpse/ of the oream-colored 
horses, with their gorgeous trappings, sets 
one s heart throbbing with a sense of simv 
iar-ty, at -..net dispelled by the white satin 
pail, ratling the bfor of departed splendor 
land exii.igulsbed glory. 

| That gloaming while pall raised on high 
was seen by many Jtundrads of thousands 
wbo saw nothing else. The vain symhcls 
.of greatness flashed sadly in the sunshine. 
The great diadem, the sgeptre, and the 
golden orbs burned and blazod gorgeously! 
above the samite pall. The embroidery; 
fltned richly on it* white background. j 
The sLcoce gTow more silent as the car 
drew near. Women sobbed, and even men 
wept, »3 the empty tenement of Victoria's 
heroic soul went slowly by. Every bead wae 
bared, and no one spoke or moved as the 
beloved QueeD passed her own palace, the 
palace which shall know her no more for 
ever 

On Reek Side of ths C 31 a. 

On each side of the gnu-carriage walked 
the bearer party of non-commissioned offi¬ 
cers of the Guards and Household Cavalry. 
Outside these were Col. A. Davidson, Col. 
H. C. Legge, Sir Arthur Bigg* (tha Queen’s 
private secretary), Msjor-Gon. Sir J. McNeill, 
Col. J. Brocklchurst, Capt. F. Ponsonby, the 
Hon. W. P. Cariugton. Behind the gun-’ 
carriage came Count Gleiolien, Prlnoe Louis 
of Baltenberg, Admiral Sir Michael Oulme- 
Seymour, and Vice-Admiral Fir J. Fullerton. 

Then came t.ho Royal Standard, borne by a 
stalwart non-comsnissioncd officer of the 
Household Cavalry. Not the Royal Stan¬ 
dard that one sees floating from flngstaffa, 
but a small square of stiffly • embroidered 
tapestry, sadly veiled with crape. 

Behind the Royal Standard rode the King. 
On bis rtght rode the German Emperor, and 
on his left the Duke of Connaught. | 


Bow tbs Bias Loskei. 

Tbs King wore a Field-Marshal’. uniform, 
but it was entirely bidden by a long black, 
military cloak. Tbs German Emperor 
atom exactly ths same uniform, covered by 
the same long black cloak. But bs rods on 
a wbUe charger, whereas ths King rode on 
a dark cheaout. The picture of these 
cloaked monarch* riding behind the bier o. 
Queen Victoria was inexpressibly affecting. 
It was s pioce of living history. 

Th* King sat erect and immovable. He 
loked straight in front, bis heavy-lidded 
eyes being slightly downoast, and bis fea¬ 
ture* a mask of solemn dignity. Not by 
any means * week face. Strong, rather, all 
tho features dominated by the character- 
-.site eyee. Proud and haughty, to. in the 
carriage of bis head, and with no sugges¬ 
tion of physical langour. The iron-grty beard 
and moustaches gave an Impression of 
rugged virility, and made one suspect latent 
reserves of strength and independenoe In 
the man who for so many years has played 
a lung's part without a king’s power. 

The Personification *f an Emperor. 

The German Emperor sat on his magni¬ 
ficent white obarger like a Cmaor. Ho was 
the very perfection of the popular concep- 
tion of an emperor. Cold, stern, rigid, with 
his marvellous moustache sticking up into 
hia eves, he looked like ono of the figure* 
cm the friese from tho Parthenon. 

As th* King and the Kaiser slowly passed 
by not a word was uttered, not a cheer wa- 
heard. The solemnity of the pageant hyp¬ 
notised the crowd. And so in complete 
rileuoe the body of Queen Victoria, with 
those cloaked monarebs, crept through the 
living multitudes. 

It was in one sense like a stage show. 
But every member of the audience was aa 
actor, and the chief actors were the moet 
real of all. 

It must be said that after the King and the 
Kaiser passed there was an anti-climax, and 
. the cavalcade failed to stir eyes sated with 
seeing and heart* aad with sighing. 

The gating crowds saw great personages 
go by, gaped sf their glittering uniforms.but 
most of the kings and princes and princelets 
were unrecognised. Gen. Brab&zon (Field 
Officer in Waiting), Capt. Holford (King's 
Equerry), the Duke of Portland (Master of 
the Horse), Gen. von Scholl (Silver Stick i, 
what should the man in tbs street know ol 
these. 


The Precession of Prlnoea 

But the King of Greece, the King of Por¬ 
tugal, and Prince Henry of Prussia were 
more easily identified. 

Then came a brilliant, cavaloade, including 
Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, the 
Grand Duke of Hesse, Prince Albert of 
Schleswig-Holstein, Prince Arthur of Con¬ 
naught, tho Duke of 8axe-Coburg and Gotha, 
the Crown Prince of Roumania, the Crown 
Prince of Germany, the Duke of Sparta, 
Prince Charles of Denmark, the Crown 
Prince of Denmark, the Prince Hoheulohe- 
Lan gen burg, the Crown Prince of Norway 
and Sweden, the Archduke Francis Ferdi¬ 
nand of Austria, the Hereditary Grand Duke 
Michael, the Duke of Aosta, tha Ctowu 
Prince of Siam, the Duke of Saxony, the 
Hereditary Grand Duke of Baden, Prince 
Arnulf of Bavaria, the Duke Robert of Wur- 
temberg. Prince Waldeck Pyrmont, Prince 
Ernest Hohenlohe, Prince of HoheuzoUem 
and Siegmazingen, the Prince Philip of Saxe- 
Coburg, the Duke Adolphus Frederick of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, the Hereditary Prince 
of Saxe«-Meiningen, the Prince Adolph of 
Sohaumberg-Lippe, the Duke Ernst Gunt¬ 
her of Schleswig-Holstein, Prince Frederick 
Charles of Hesse, Prince Francis of Took, 
tha Duke of Teck, Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Cobuxg, Mehcmet Ali, Prince Ernest of Saxe- 
Altenburg, Prince Henry Reuss XXX., the 
Duke of Fife, Prince Alexander of Teck., 
Then came a deputation of officers of file 
German army, with officers of tho suite of 
the German Emperor. 

The Most Pathetic Part- 

The bewildered spectator turned from 
these gorgeous personages, with their das- 
zling uniforms and many-colored plumes, to 
one of the saddest and most pathetic por¬ 
tions of the pageant, the carriage bearing 
the Queen, drawn by richly caparisoned 
horses. 

| The windows of the carriage were closed, 
and Queen Alexandra was invisible. In 
the carriage with her Majesty were the 
Duchess of Tile, Princess Victoria, and 
Princess Charles of Danmark. 

The next carriage contained the King of 
the Belgians, Princess Christian of Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein, Princess Louise Duehesa of 
Argyll, and Prinoess Henry of Battenberg. 
In the third carriage ware the Duchess of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, the Duchess of Con¬ 
naught, the Duohess of Albany, and Prin¬ 
cess Adolph ol Schaumberg-Lippe. Ihe 
Duka of Cambridge^ _ rinoe Edward of fiaxe- 
Weimar, and Lord Wolseley were In the 
fourth carriage, and the fifth and sixth car¬ 
riages contained the Duchess of Buccleuch, 
(Mistress of the Robes’ 1 the Coun¬ 
tess of Lytton (Lady-in-Waiting), Miss 
Phipps (Woman of the Bedchamber), and 
Lord Lawrenoe, Lady Suffleld (Lady-in-Wait¬ 
ing), Miss Knollys (Woman of tbs Bed¬ 
chamber), end Lord jChurchill. 

After the carringn came four non-oom- 
miasionsd offioers end men of Ihe German 
army deputation, a body of polioe, a detach¬ 
ment of the Royal Irieh Constabulary, and 
a closing escort of Household Cavalry. At 
twenty minute* to twelve all wae over, and 
the crowds began to vanish. 

Bat the silence and the sadnes* seemed to 
cling round them still. 

Th* Queen who Wu and Shall Be. 

For 11 though Queen Victoria is dead she 
Still reigns in ue hearts of her people, 
and will feign for many days. 

Without hyperbole may be used th* noble 
words of the " Morte d’Arthur.’* 

Some men say in many parts of England 
that Queen Victoria is not dead. Bather, i 
will say here in this v tld she changed h r 
life. And on her tomb might be graven 
Malory’s splcnd.d epitaph: 

Hio jaoet Victoria, Regina quondam, et 
Beginaque fuiura. 

(Hare lias Victoria, th* Queen who wae and 
shall be.) 


IN THE MALL. 

FROM BUCKINGHAM PALACK TO 
ST. JAMES'S STREET. 

"Pmct, pence seems all.” 

The great * prooezsioa is moving on ite 

*»y- . 

Hear the Mow sounds of martial feet, 
creeping nearer and nearer—it sounds like 
the equal footfall of psl* Death himself. 

Louder each moment grows the dull roar 
of th* drum*, over more and more threat¬ 
ening; tha icy bond of despair tighten* ite 
cold grip on th* heart, until, when all hope 
M«o» lost, there can be heard tbo*« note* 
of exquisite melody—promise of Love and 


Frith and Hope—which glrem Ilk* gold*n 

threadg from out the dark fabric of sorrow 
of Chopin’s ' Marche FVuhbre.'' Soon 
She who w*s “still loftier than the world 
inspects, living aad dytme." will pas*, and 
these whom she loved aud wbo loved ber, 
will bid, each to other, tbecr last silent 
" Good-bye.” 

These, th* myriad-headed, have waited 
long hoars in the raw, ould winter moraine. 
They gathered tn th* grey hours wh.n 
right struggled for mastery with the day— 
thousand* aud i ho a sands of ghostly moving 
figu.ee pressing u*ar as ihey mient to the 
bom* of their dead Queen. These were 
“ the people "—the greet heart of tho 
nation, the men aud women who labor, end 
wbo bad prepared to bra,-* much discomfort 
ror the sake of paying their hemage to the 
mighty dead. 

clock Wall* s' Homaaity. 

Behind tb« double row* of the police and 
Soldiery they were crushed and squeezed, 
submitting without demur to the ad¬ 
vice sod orders of the official- 
in authority, and thousands stood 
immovable—block wails of humanity 
—where, without dlffieu.ty, only hundreds 
could hav* been bestowed. 

At nine o’clock the police wtzoly barred 
tb* Mall to would-be spectators. 

From thU hour onward* till ctgn on V 
eleven the only sounds that broke on the 
•till air before Buckingham Polao* were the 
inevitable noises of th* marshalling of a 
great pageant—lb* hoofbe~.e of gauopinw 
horses, raucous shoute Of command, the 
ra.tle of scabbards against bat.l saddles, the 
jingle of epur*, and the clanking of jabr.s 
on the yellow, sand-strewn ground, the 
tramping of soldiers at the quick-maroh, or 
the rapid thunder of a thousand men at the 
double. , 

Aad over and abOTe all could be heard, 
like ibe sound of a »e* on a distant ahor«. 
the vague, uncertain murmur of * mighty 
multitude bushed to th* zilenoe of deep 
reverence. 

In Front of the Palace. 

In front of the Palace, cloaked Lif* Guards 
—crimson zplashee against the grey sky— 
Hussars of the Re«rrve. black-plumed Dra¬ 
goons, and stalwart soldiers of the Foot 
Guards, marched and ©ount*nnaroh*d—«r. 

TfiSNC’Sh, <™.i«ar* 

ran*, servants of to# dead monarch, Chelsea 
pensioners in scafrlet. commissionaire* in 
riflemen’s green, looked on with sympathetic 
eyes at the men who have replaced them in 
the ranks of England’s fighting sons: off! 
cars, oivil servants of the bumbler ren“. 
messengers of the household, all had their 
plaoes hefor* the Palace that ihey. to*. 
might take their farewell ot their one* 

^Round^to^the left, the red-closk*d girl* 
from the School for Soldiers Daughters 
looked on st the moving show with frank, 
childish delight: opposite them, within the 
Palace gate*, were the '’seats of the 

mighty." 

The Brilliant 8oone la the HaU. 

Along the Mall, too, stands for privileged 
spectators bad teen erected, and these 
looked down on a' soene which, for sheer 
brilliancy of effect, cannot often have been 
witnessed in the history of our nation. 

Banged in the middle of the grand road, 
between rows of troops, were the various 
sections of the procession. Near them, as 
spectators, stood groups of military and 
naval officers in uniform—a splendid 
picture. They were men who had 
served the great, good Queen in 
a hundred hard-fought fields, and their 
brilliant uniforms were as varied as their 
services had been. Thau the naval officers, 
•in the simple effectiveness of their gold and 
blue, none looked more truly gallant gentle¬ 
men, perfect knights Without stain. 

; Right along the Mail, through St. James’s 
Faluce, up St. James’s-at., and along Pic¬ 
cadilly to Devonshire House tb* procession 
extended. 

The Passing of tbs Bter. 

But now the procession has begun to 

The first part has gone by; the bier ap¬ 
proaches, majestic in its magnificent sim¬ 
plicity and lofty grandeur. 

Tho vague murmur is stilled to a tense, 
dry silence. Then s word of command ; 
arms are reversed—bow full of meaning is 
the simple manceuvre — tell subalterns 
lower the honored flag, now draped with 
crape, and the bier, with its gorgeous sym¬ 
bols of monarchy, puses by. 

Close behind, the pal* King sslutoa the 
lowered flag, honoring the symbol of his 


The cavalcade of kings and princes 
salutes; th* divine hsrmony of Chopin's 
march mingles with the dull boom of the 
minute guns in th* Park, and all that is 
mortifl of the dead Queen draws nearer to 
its last resting-p=aoe on earth. 

Here—here’s her place, where meteors 
shoot, clouds form. 

Lightnings are loosened. 

Stars come and go! Let joy break with 


Leave ber—still loftier than th* world 

suspects. 

Living ana dying. 


IN CLUBLAND. 


UP ST. JAMES’S STREETS 
HISTORIC SLOPE 


THE AWE-STRICKEN THOUSANDS 
STAND IN SILENCE. 


! Whenever there if* a procession throng. 
London whipb passss along St. Ja.ne.j z st., 
♦he crowd will Hvn be pauienlarty dense. 
People think they will be able te watch it 
.winding up or down the hill, or 
se* it sweep round th* corner of 
Piccadilly. And for those who come 
from th* east, Jermyn-st. i* * very 
tempting point of entry. It will soon make 
for itself s bad name for ugly rushes. On 
C.I.V. day and on Lord Roberts's day fhe 
crowd brake through there. 

On Saturday it did th# same, as early as 
half-past ten, and nearly overpowered the 
soldiers and police a second time. The 
authorities will know next time these is a 
pageant what to expect. 

This most historic eminence has seen 
many stirring sights and many moving 
scenes, but sorely non* which was mors full 
of meaning to the eye and th* heart than 
Saturday’s passing of the Que*jn 

And by Us very silence it appealed most 
strongly to tb* ear. There ia bound Uw 
strength in the roar of a mighty crowd; but 
it la a* nothing to the majesty of its two- 
itruck silence. What on* remembers moat 
keenly of all one felt was Just this majesty 
of silence. It was more memorable than 
the pomp and circumstance of the many 
soldiers; it had in it more of greatness than 
tho crowd of kings and kings that will 
be. But I anticipate. 

Tka Crowds Asssmbl*. 

. St James's-st hardly slept on Friday 
night. By three or four o’clock there was a 
line of people on the edg* of the pavement. 
Among them a large detachment of men 
from the North—even Newcastle hod seat 
its hundreda—who hod come to the capital 
by the night trains. By eight o'clock there 
a double row on cither ride. By nine 
[o’olock they were right or ten deep. By 
half-past nin* aooes* to the Club Houses 
wae impossible, unless they hod entrance* 
at the bock or side, for the dens* mass ol 


men and women In bl*ok reeeh.d from th* 

kerb to the parapet* of tba hou * t V.°‘^J 
whan there was * «w«ymg ol tho crowd did 
one or two emerge, hot and breatbl***, and 

make their way In- _ 

Before nine troops began to march down 
towards the Mall, and in half an hour a line 
had hwa formed. Half an hour later it 
showed ominous signs of breaking, and one 
could see the soldiers straining every moael* 
to keep back the crowd. But soon the guards 
were doubled, and the lines aeroz* Jermyn- 
st. and Ryder si. were strengtb«n*d, and 
tho** who had forced their way out In th* 
rushes from Jermyn-a*. ware safely bestowed 


The Troeps Appear. 

A*, about ten soldfor* began to march up 
tb* ssreat, and halted, faring «*ri and wort. 

Then cam* a thin brown lice of khaki- 
colored men, tn uniform and hats of every 
kind—some cloaked, some not 1? wx* tb* 
Colonial contingent. Though most of them 
were invalids who hod anmo from Shorn- 
cliff* and risowhere to do homage to thei* 
dead Queen, th* sun ol th* veld wo* stil. 
on their faces, and they bore themselves lik* 
men. Whan they bod go* nearly up to 
Jmnjm-at. they were allowed to stoou at 

They were th* advance guard of the groat 
procession, the I lead ol which, we were to’d, 
was already half-way down Piccadilly. And 
looking down the street one bow an «xdies* 
lice of men—all wailing. 

Nothing woe moving exempt th* few flaw 
and tb* many draperies, which swayed 
gently in the light braesa. And on# bad 
.ime to observe that every window and 
every roof was fall, aad that, save for a 
white sourf here and there, or the light 
urcs* of some child whose parent* ba* 
thought that mourning i* not for th* very 
young, it w»* an unbroken mm of black. 

The drr.perie* were not profuao, aa though 
*11 had shrank from aught tost might savor 
of mere display, and then teas bnt little 
white or silver. And ohnte*—or o*re»*i:y— 
bad induoad a somewhat wide Interpreta¬ 
tion of tb* word “ purpl*.” Tb* celci* 
struck every note ia the scale, from what 
waa a early black tc what waa nearly 
nuuv*. 

Soon w* bow a buret of cheering wbidh 
even tb* thought* of ;U* dead Queen cannot 
repress, and which i* the more stirring by 
reason of the quiet that had gone before. 

We turn to the north, vrheno* it oame, 
and see a group of horsemen riding slowly 
down Piccadilly. As they come nearer wo 
see that it i* Bari Robert* and his staff, 
riding to meet the procession. 

A Great flosh- 

They go slowly or., and stop a 
long time close to the Colonials, and 
the cheering follows them as they 
move. Shortly before this, just as 
the carriage traffic waa being stopped, 
a group of hansoms had been seen coming 
from Piccadilly, and stopp.ng and discharg¬ 
ing their occupants. As they passed along 
on foot the soldiers presented arms, and we 
saw from their grey coats and helmets that 
they were the depute lions from the German 
regiments of which Queen Victoria had 
been chief. 

Now it wo* nearing eleven, and Gen. Trot* 
ter and his staff passed along the street, and 
signallers galloped up and down, and a 
few minutes later th* order ran along th* 
lines, " Reverse arm* “ riow march 
and then we knew that the historic moment 
wo* Dear at hand. 

The crowd had been quiet all the** hours. 
Now a great hush fell over it. On* heard 
only the slow tramp of armed men. th* 
crunching of * gun-carriage, or the tread 
of horses’ hoofs on the gravelled footway, 
and an occasional roio* reading from a 
program what regimen* it wm that wa* paw 
sing. 

At first they were men of the militia, and 
one could not help seeing that the slow 
march we* scarce familiar to them. But 
the H.A.C. marched magnificently. And 
at they went on—horse and foot and anil, 
lery—just before the Guards came br tb* 
order wa* given to hasten, and the rest 
passed st a quick march. A* the Guard* 
went up towards Piccadilly the long llae of 
black bearskins over the dark coats—with 
only white cross-belts to relieve them, and 
here and there a point of red—wo* deeply 
Impressive. And all this time—no m u s i c. 

“Revtrss Arms.'* 

Then a great crowd of cavalry, spreading 
quite across the street, and bluejackets, 
sturdy and strong, then foreign military 
attaches—in every kind of color—and then 
the Commander-in-chief and th* Head* 
quarters Staff. 

Earl Robert*—with his baton in his right 
hand—let* his staff ride ahead and stops a 
few moments and look* bock. We bear a 
word of command passing up the line, and 
tb* rattle of arms. In a moment th* 
officer, who is firing it, oome* up to the 
Comm ander-in- Chief, and we bear him say 
■' Reverse and in a few seconds the 

Soldiers are in the attitude of mourning, thei* 
hands on the bntt-ends of their rifles and 
the points at their feet. 

. Then a pause and we hear the sound* of a 
funeral march. Vary faint at first, like a 
small still voice; but mare eloquent than 
the loudest creels. It vras some moment* 
before we could recognise it ae Chopin's 
Funeral March. And still we aaw nothing, 
only listened. 

The crowd, which wot hushed before, now 
seemed to hold its breath. One might hav* 
been on a lonely hilltop at midnight. 

Then we saw the massed bands go past, 
w.tb drums draped in black—and only on* 
playing eofUy. Each head waa now un¬ 
covered and all stood motionless-*® nnfo*. 
gettobla sight. Then another short pause. 
Then a great company of officers nf State 
afoot, treaded by the Bari Marshal, who waa 
riding—and then, surrounded by other offi¬ 
cers, the gun-carriage. 

Tb* Central Sight. 

It was drawn by the cream-colored horses, 
whoa* gorgeous* trappings recalled only 
scenes of national joy and stately pageantry; 
.It was gone almost befbr* one could do 

E ro than gaze on th* whit* poll with it* 
ol blazonry and ths crown above it, and 
orb and the sceptre. 

I It was a moment when one could only 
feel—not think. Of those who saw the great 
dead Queen at the Jubilee many wept. Now 
there waa no roam for tears. It all meant 
too much. 

A few feet off rod* the King, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left—but 
straight in front, as though some power 
within him were beckoning him to follow 
ia th* footsteps of her whw is <f**.L His 
was the face of a man moved by deep feeling 
and great thought*. 

Next every eye wa* rivetted on the Ger¬ 
man Emperor, who wore the uniform of a 
British field-marshal. He, too, waa ctnoked. 
A man ot action. See th* very way h* 
grasps hie newly-acquired baton. A face of 
which every line shows the habit of oom- 
aiand—a face Hrelcss and purposeful—on* 
that mean* much and writes itself an th* 
memory of all who hav* eyes to see. 
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THE KING AND THE KAISER PASSING THROUGH PICCADILLY. 
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Than row upon row of urea of royal blood 

of oil countries — clou on thro««eor-v-a 
gathering ouch aa ban never brew —a r.ghl 
of tremendous import. But u poos bv to 
quickly the* one lied scare* time to note 
•11. One grieve* io mt»« the -uke of 
Cornwall from among those who will ono 
day wear the greatest crowua of Europe, ona 
■eee the gorgeous King of Portugal and the 
German Crown Prince and the young Duke 
of Stxe-Coborg. 

All Put. 

Then a long line of oloaed carriages—earn, 
ringea of State drawn by horses richly 
saparlaoned. In the first was Queen Alex¬ 
andra, but her we cannot sec, nor the other 
roysl mourners in the other carriage*. 

The great pageant which the world will 
never forget has passed, save for the 
mounted escort and a large following of 
officers on foot. 

In a mbment the vast crowd finds its 
voice, and on all sides there is a babel of 
•ound. Five minutes later the tired soldiers 
leave their posts, and, standing at case, light 
their pipes and drink from their wator- 
bottlea, while the crowd surge all over the 
street. 

For the next hour there is much passing 
Id and fro of soldiers, and the crowd climbs 
np the lampposts and tear off leave* from 
ibo wreaths which have been hanging there, 
lo take them home ae memorials of Queen 
Victoria’s last journey through the capital 
rhich loved her so well. 


women. " Oh, lift up my child I " cried ona 
poor woman- To g« one’s hands up or 
down was for half an hour or more a matter 
•( sheer impossibility. 

“Let me get out " wee the wad of many, 
and on all side* women were swooning. 

The police were as gentle as possible, but 
they had their doty to perform—the roadway 
had to be oleated. 

Under and In tbs T-osr- 


Bt ten o’clock the magnificent expanse of 
roadway right through ihe park was clear, 
lined by troops all along two deep, in many 
parts four and five deep. 

With the sun just breaking through the 
■loads it was a truly splendid arxciaelc- 
Once having been got into position the crowd 
was not at all difficult to manage. 

There iuusi have boeu thousands in the 
Park who «»w little if anything of the 
pageant. But no railing was loo difficult to 
■urmount or no tree too awkward to climb. 

There was uot an oak or an elm which had 
not Its burden of sightseers. Amid the 
branches of the bigger trees there were ae 
many as 40 people. As the thousand* made 
their way from the west across the Park the 
distant human rooaeries were a curious fea¬ 
ture one is never likely either to forget or 
to see again. 


The Minot* Gnus. 


, M ‘ ar "•>*> laid around the base 

of the coffin- Four of the high officers of 
but* entered tha carriage *ud were to stand 
around the bier during the journey (rein 
London to Windsor. 


The Traia leaves 

*u At A CT * brUi tnUrv ‘ 1 the King. the Queen, 
the German Emperor .and other royalties took 
P- lc *s in the saloon next to the Coffin, 
ana the royal and diitinguiahad nuvnaa 

and the great officials of Stole disappeared 

m the half-dozen special saloons attached 
to the funeral train. 

At twenty minutes to two the train, accom¬ 
panied by the Earl of Cawdor and Mr. Wll- 
ktnsoa. moved slowly from the platform to 
the strains of Chopin's heartrending dirge, 
and tbe capital of the Empire’s tribute to its 
beloved and honored sovereign was ended. 


HOME TO WINDSOR- 

SCENE OF SADNESS AND 


Patiently the people waited. 

Boom! At. the snund women jumped, 
borers became restive, and as if by magic 
the hum of conversation suddenly ceased. 
The booming of tb* cannon denoted that 
the mournful procession had started on ita 
march. 


BEAUTY IN ST. CEORGE'S. 

AN AWKWARD SITCATION SAVED 
BV THE HANDV-KEN. 


It was ju*t on midday when the head of 
the pageant passed tit rough the Park gates- 
Everyone atood on tiptoe as slowly the de¬ 
tachments, representing almost every por- 


From Our Special Correspondent, 
Windsor. Sunday. 


HYDE-PARK CORNER. 


THE SAME STORY OF PATIENT 
AND LONG-WAITING CROWDS. 


Before dawn the lines of sightseers had 
begun to thicken in West Piccadilly. The 
policemen said some had been there all 
night. 

It ia, at any rate, certain that when the 
only suggestion of sunrise was a brighter sky 
t»ver Buckingham Palace men ware standing 
on newspapers to keep off the chill of the 
stones, were strapped with rugs petticoat 
fashion, or were sitting on the kerb to rest. 

The crowd was aix deep in front of the 
Green-park before the lights shone in the 
bedrooms opposite; when the sun. red and 

S -distinct, first showed himself it had ra¬ 
ided the Park itself and was prospecting 
illooks and fences for coigns of vantage, 
very moment it grew, coming from easv, 
and west by every gam the notice left free. 

From seven o’clock the throng breakfasted 
on sandwiches, whisky, and tohacco; and 
the wiser, remembering that neither meat 
nor drink could be bought until three, re- 
terved part of their ration. But empty 
bottles -were strewn about early in the morn- 
big 

The Ubiquitous '‘Biographer." 

At eight o’clock the blogrspb operators 
jwho had tha King's permission to " pitch " 
lo the Park) and the other photographic 
artists (who had not) declared that it was 
going to rain and their films would be 
wasted. A few drops did fall, and, what was 
worse from their point of view, it became 
misty. 

soldiers' marched along Piccadilly to line 
the route; artillery rumbled Hyde-park - 
wards up Constitution-hill; and with these 
tights and the solace of flask and pipe the 
uumbed spectators bad to content t-hem- 
telves. Thus to nins and ten o’clock, when 
the sun reappeared., bringing smiles to the 
[aoea of the camera men. 

rivde-park comer, with a multitude hun¬ 
dreds deep hemming in it, and an impas- 
table barrier of brass-htlmeted dragoons on 
the one side and of befurred fusiliers on 
the other, was busy from ten onwards. 

Prince Henry of Prussia and a many- 
colored following rode through early; Major- 
Gen. HaUam Parr, commanding the South¬ 
eastern district, went and came repeatedlv 
srith a dozen or so staff officers; the bril- 
dast uniforms of the Austrian Ambassador 
and his attaches dazzled everybody. 
Baffetlug Themselves fpr Warmth. 

So passed the hours until nearly noon. 
Isolated spectators in tha privileged space 
buffeting themselves for warmtn, officers 
on duty holding their swords for a while 
In their left hands because of the numbness 
af their right. 

On Apeley House and on top of the park 
gates, on the trees and on the railings, the 
crowd grew blacker and thicker. 

Of " rushes " there were one or two. To- 
wards Groavenor-place the police bad every 
few moments to make a way out of the 
crowd for a carriage. 

The people stood it good-humoredly for a 
time: but periodical pushing and trampling 
for the sake of persona who were indisput¬ 
ably late got somewhat the better of their 
patience at last, and in spite of reinforce¬ 
ments of men in bine there was that ominous 
iwaying of the front ranks that betokens dis¬ 
order. 

Something of the same kind, though not 
from the samacause, occurred just westward 
of Hyde-park gates. But tha police kept the 
upper hand all the way through. 

The He aiding of the Proceuioo. 


The coffin one# on its way, tho guns far 
back at the other end of Hyde-park began to 
boom their mournful salutes. 

Major-Gen. Trotter, commanding the Home 
District, held parley with Gen. Parr; Sir 
Edward Bradford, Chief Commissioner of 
Police, and his assistant, CoL Howard, 
galloped up and joined in the talk; and 
everyone knew that the head of the proces¬ 
sion was near. 

It came—the silent, crape-bung bands of 
(he Household Cavalry. Then a long wait, 
and a oompany of volunteers; another 
pause, and the Warwickshire Yeomanry. 

Through the silent crowds then fol'owed in 
due course, and with arms reversed, the long 
line of men and horses and guns represent¬ 
ing at this last pageant every branch of her 


ACROSS HYDE-PARK. 


TREMENDOUS CONCOTJB8E NEAR 
THE HISTORIC CORNER. 


It Is doubtful if ever ia the history of man 
Hyde-park has seen such a crowd. Long be- 
fore sunrise men, women, and children 
.•w om m e nerd to pass through the gates and 
take up their positions. 

At eight o'clock each side of the magni¬ 
ficent stretch of roadway tiom Hyde Park 
Corner to Marble Arch was lined with peo¬ 
ple standing 20 deep, and still thousands 
were pouring in io a never-ending stream. 

Gradually the lines on either side got 
deeper and deeper, and yet there ware thou¬ 
sand* of people in we roadway who had noi 
takna np their position*. Where were these 
pecffildlo go? The police very soon settled 
ibl* point. 

At half-past cine bodies of mounted police 
started to ride from the Marble Aron aud 
Hyde Park Corner. They drove the crowd 
before them like sheep, as tax ae Grosvenor 
Gate. Hare the people, driven from each 
end, met. The gates were closed: the peo¬ 
ple who had early taken up their positions 
naturally refused to give way. 


U»ly Crushing. 

There were women who had never been 
In a crush before; there were those who had 
been foolish enough to bring children in 
arm*; and there wore moo who are not 
always too gentle on such occasion*. 

Tighter and tighter became the wedge, and 
there was some little shrieking of fngntened 


lion of tha late Queen’s great army and 
navy, marched pact, on foot and horse. 

Tha Deep Husk. 

“Here she comes," rose in one huge 
whisper from the vaet throng. A deep huso 
foil upon ne crowd, and in an instant every 
man’s head was bared and every rye was 
strained to catch a farewell glimpse of the 
passing of the Queen all had loved so well, 
whose last passing between the thousands 
of her beloved people exceeded in sublime 
and stately magnificence any passing during 
her earthly existence. 

The Kins and Kaiser- 

Then all eyes were turned on the chief 
mourner, ana the deathlike soilness was 
broken by another mighty whisper 
" There’s the King." His Majesty looked 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, but 
rode with bowed head and while face, look¬ 
ing every inch a King. 

The Kaiser rode with bead erect and stern 
set features, impassive, immovable. Iu 
their brilliant and many-colored uniforms, 
kings, princes, and titled celebrities repre¬ 
senting almost every civilised nation on 
earth, passed by in solemn silence, to h<* 
followed by the Queen and princesses in 
closed carriages. 

The Queen was sitting forward, and those 
close to the line could see her sweet sad face. 
There were tears in her own and tears in the 
eyes of not a few of her people 


EDGYVARE ROAD. 


AN* ENORMOUS CRUSH AT THE 
MARBLE ARCH AND ONWARDS. 


Hardly a sound broke the great silence. 
The streets were as mute as though empty 
and desolate. It was a majestic silence, and 
the grandest feature in the wonderful func¬ 
tion. 

The park and the street* seemed alive 
with troops, a huge army seemed to the 
astonished people to have taken possession 
of the West-end, regimont following regi¬ 
ment, with arms reversed and even tread. 

Barely, perhaps never, has London looked 
down on such a representative gathering 
of the flower of the British Army. Queen 
Victoria’s will was being earned out to the 
letter. Hers was a military funeral in- 


Eathsi in Fuvp’-e- 

By eleven o’clock the sun. struggling 
through a thin, white haze, shone down 
on a daz7.ling.b~ picturesque spectacle- The 
houses seemed bursting with a great human 
crowd. All thair walls far and 
near were bathed in a soft 
purple. On the opposite side of 
the park stood out in hold white lettering 
the legend, “ In loving memory of our re¬ 
vered Sovereign, who is sleeping in peace,, 
perfect peace. 

The pageant was perfectly ordered. Only 
once did the serried rank* of the people 
threaten disorder. Pressing upon the police 
aud military at the corner of Cumberland- 
plaoe, it looked at one moment as if the 
authorities would be overpowered. 


Overpowe ing Pressure. 

Taking ip the position the Life Guard* 
made a miniature charge, while the men of 
28th Battery broke their line and ran to the 
rescue , but after much shouting and scream¬ 
ing, the disorder was quelled- The awful 
pressure, however, was eloquently testified 
to by the activity of the ambulance m6n- 
Times out, of number soldiers dropped, and 
men and women with faces blenched as in 
death, were hurried shoulder high or 
stretched on an ambulance across the -well- 
cleared road. . _ _ , 

As one of the great crashes from the Park 
cannon broke upon the air, the head of 
historic procession passed through thb 
Marble Arch. , , , 

The hush which bad rained before, now 
seemed intensified tenfold. 


AT PADDINGTON. 


THE SCENE AT THE ARRIVAL AND 
THE DEPARTURE FOR WINDSOR. 


The throng* of people at Windsor were very 
evidently country folk for the most part, 
though there was a fair sprinkling of Lon¬ 
doners. 

The Great Western Railway had fortu¬ 
nately completed their now station, and so 
were ahle to meet the demand* of the traffic, 
both official and general, but the Improve¬ 
ments at the South Western station are only 
begun, and thus the accommodation was no 
greater than usual, and was probably at its 
minimum. 

Consequently there was a good deal of 
crowding and crushing both before and aftor 
thecoremonisa-aud apparent Jvonly tho ordi¬ 
nary staff to attempt its regulation. These, 
however, did what they could, and were ae 
courteous and obliging as possible The 
whole strength of police regulation was 
concentrated around the G.W.R. terminus, 
and CoL Moasell, chief constable of the 
metropolitan police was in very effective 
charge, and worked thoroughly In hand with 
the quiltary element which Lord Roberta 
had confided to Major-Gen. Polo-Carew, as an 
old Guardsman, for th* day. 

Besides the 1st Life Guards, save a squad¬ 
ron .on duty in London, there were the 1st 
Grenadier Guards under CoL KinJoch and a 
number of volunteers ware brought from 
Oxford and Cambridge, who looked very 
soldierlike in their grey overcoats, with 
white crossbelts, though the latter body at 
least got rather noisy at night iu the train 
for home. 

Mingled Gloom and Brightness. 

County and borough police assisted the 
Guardsmen to keep the roadway, and the 
Qneen’s Company of the Grenadier Guards 
—It is still the Queen's Company, noi yet 
the King’s—mounted guard, with the 
Queen’s color draped in crapo, facing the 
west end of St. George's Chapel, while the 
volunteers from London and elsewhere were 
chiefly formed up within the gates of the 
hoary traditional home of the kings of 
England, from the roof of whose guard-room 
and some of its bastions the carves of Ihe 
river suggest the origin of the name Win- 
dleshore. shortened by usage into Windsor, 
which Edward the Confessor gave to the 
monks of Westminster, but the Conqueror 
resumed and made it a royal residence, and 
so a has remained for some ASO years. 

The morning bad opened gloomily, the 
wind having gone to the south, But it 
brought no amelioration of the raw cold, 
which was accompanied by an unpleasant 
drizzle, that recurred at intervals, and made 
the streets very muddy, though they had 
been sanded. 

The borough looked bright, however, in 
spite of it all: for the order of the King 
that purple should be the mourning, color 
had set the note for the royal borough, and 
most of the hotels and shops had simple 
draperies of purple or mauve, and the 
scheme of decoration of the Town Hall was 
similar in tone, though in a few case* the 
purple w»» emphasised by the use of green 
wreaths, and even some ribbons of gayer 
hues. 

Even the Poorest in Mourning. 

The universality of the mourning was 
marked by the costumes of the people. 
Even the poorest had chosen their darkest 
garments for the occasion, and the woman 
without an exception had managed to get 
a bit of crape. 

The woold-be spectators ranged them¬ 
selves early, and were dozens deep along 
most of the routo by eleven o'clock from 
the G.W. station by High-st. and Park-9t 
to the Long Walk, where numbers had 
wisely taken np their position, as it com¬ 
manded a view of the Utter part of the 
route up the long, slope to the George IV. 
gateway leading to the great quadrangle. 

Within the gates the King had kindly 
allowed the children of the Windsor schools 
to assemble and witness a sight the dullest 
of them will never forget. But at the best 
the route was short, and not susceptible of 
any great effects in groupings. 

Tke Wait at tho Station. 


Paddington station was draped iu mourn¬ 
ful purple and white hangings; the great 
tiers of seats were occupied by a silent 
gathering of privileged people. 

For three-quarters of an hour before the 
gun carriage with its royal burden came 
down the incline into the station the mili¬ 
tary pageant had been slowly filing past 
those who, by the courtesy of Mr. J. L. 
Wilkinson and the Great Western Railway 
wore admitted to watch the commencement 
of the last stage in the long journey to tho 
tomb at Frogmore. 

It waa about twenty minutes past one 
when the gun carriage came to a standstill 
in the station. King Edward and the Ger¬ 
man Emperor, who rede in side by side, dis¬ 
mounted almost simultaneously, and with 
the other royalties stood in two tows between 
the funeral car and the saloon. 

Every head waa bared. 

Taken Inside. 

Tho guard of honor, furnished by the Royal 
Marine Light Infantry, presented arms as 
the coffin waa lifted from the gun-carriage 
on the shoulders of a bearer-party of giant 
Guardsmen. 

The crown and emblema of majesty re¬ 
mained on th* pall as tho coffin was carried 
from one bier to the other. At the head of 
tho platform massed bands played Chopin's 
Marche Ftinihre, in place of Beethoven'* 
Dead March, to the sorrowful strain* of 
whiph the sad procession had entered the 
station. 

The King, the Queen, and several other 
member* of the royal family followed to the 
door of the purple lined saloon, and *aw tho 
revered remain* safely deposited on the 
dais within 


Special trains had been set for the official 
personages invited to the Castle, and one 
o’clock was the time named for the arrival 
of the body, but the day before that had 
been postponed by an hour. A good many, 
however, were evidently unacquainted with 
the change, and so arrived unnecessarily 
early, 3nd they had even a longer wait than 
had been anticipated. 

The Lord Steward had issued ticket* for 
the roof of the guard room in the Lower 
Ward, and these had to be presented by 
eleven, while the tickets for St, George*' 
Chapei issued by the Earl Marshal were to 
ba used bafora 12.46. Thus both inalde and 
outside the storied fan* was a dreary >n, 
tarval. 

•Few carriages were allowed within the 
gate named after Henry VIII.. and so th* 
great officer* of 8tai* and the highest digni. 
taries of Ihe law, the former in their blue 
nnd gold unif orm*. And ihe latter in ermine 
and *c»riet or in blank and gold, had to 
walk through the Lower Ward and the mud. 

Xhare would have been plenty of .tains foe 
the admission and withdrawal of their car¬ 
riages. but it waa not so much time that 
was wanting as space, and even the Castle 
does not cor.taiu enough ground for such a 
grand function ae that of Saturday. 


In It. G*orga’» Chapel- 
ragged on with heavy wheels even 
,o chancl. Here, indeed .was but 
of the spectacle that was to 


' benches covered with. | »htple 
ioh, by the way. is proper eccie- 
as well a* roysl mourning-^ 
vatod by narrow strips ot white 
e raised at the sldoo of the nave, 
wing to the singular absent* of 


suincd glass in the north and routh win¬ 

dows, a'.vays looks to cold sod bare In osm- 
parlsno with tbe rest of the edifice. 

Purple also covered the floor vf the nave, 
and on it etood at every second hay a Y«*>- 
man of tho Guard, otherwise a Beefeater. in 
fall State uniform, bearing a maaslv* hal¬ 
bert or partisan, while most obliging 
stewards, in various unitorms of scarlet and 
blue and gold, showed the vixitore to their 
places. 

Of these, strange to say. there was abun¬ 
dant* and io spare. Quite 300 more could 
have been accommodated in the seats, of 
which the first rows were devoted to privy 
councillors, present and ex-Ministers. mem 
ben’ of the Royal Archers of Scotland in 
handsome grown and gold uniforms. Judgre 
of the Houee of Lords, in black and gold 
gowns, the Attorney-General ia solemn 
black, and, like all tbe law officials, wearing 
a full-bottomed wig; knight* of various 
order*, in military, naval, or civil uniform, 
with their collar* of gold caught up at the 
shoulders with knots of white ribbon; and 
gentlemen at arm*, in scarlet and gold, with 
white-plumed golden helmet#, moved bore 
and there ready to take their places when the 
time came. 


rk* Greater 0ns« of the Karen. 

With their backs against tha choir screen 
wore a number of dignitaries in uniform 
sluing In a shadow through which purple- 
covered handrails showed the way to tbe 
choir. 

Here, under the banners of tbe Knights of 
th# Garter, were seated the greater one* of 
the nation. Ministerial or In Opposition, now 
plunged In a common grief for tho wise Mis¬ 
tress they are to adviso no more. 

The Sovereign’s stall, commonly used by 
th* Dean, was draped to purple end orarc. 

But otherwise tho choir presented little .other 
than ita usual appearance, save where near 
Iho foot of tbe altar steps was raised a purple 
and white bier, and on either side of and 
behind tho altar, which was vested in purple 
velvet and gold, were palms which had their 
origin in the Holy Land. 

A portion of tbe long interval of waiting 
was occupied by the rearrangement of the 
personages in uniform in the us re w> as to 
occupy tha vacant chairs and to produce a 
better picture. 

This seemed to bring out yet more the 
array of empty beaches, the seat* in which 
had been so much coveted, and had, it Is 
understood, been all allotied, though they 
were unfilled. 

Fitful watery gleam* of sunshine en¬ 
tered the south windows now and again, 
though they lived but for an instant, and 
it was with a pained interest that ail this* 
trivialities were watched, for a6 yet thr.re 
came no sound from without to tell of lb* 
approach of the solemn proctsslon. 

Outside, tho waiting was borne with the 
patience begntr of helplessness to better the 
arrangements, but there was a good deal 
worth teeing. 

Bound tke Queen's Statue 

Ihe centre -of interest waa the lower part 
of Castle HilL at the foot of which the 
ttatue of th* lamtnled Queen was encircled 
with lilies and other white flowers, daintily 
arranged, and a ciroie of great-coated 
Grenadier Guardsmen seemed to form a 
living base from which Boehm’s bronze 
Jubilee work sprung. 

Here, too, was me squadron of 1st Life 
Guards, 8 oar let- cl oak t a, with the field 
officers of the regiment, whose men, rec ally 
In South Africa, had so singularly returned 
just in time to take part in tho Windsor 
solemnities. 

At but a few minutes before two the 
substitution of the royal standard for the 
union flag at half-mast on tbe Round 
Tower showed that the special train had 
bren discerned by the signaim.n, but it 
waa still a long while ere the train entered 
the undecorated station, whose pis.form 
was, however, covered with scarlet cloth, 
jnst preoeied by one carrying the Army 
Headquarter Staff and outer prominent 
officials. By the platform stood a naval 
guard of honor, from H.M. Exoelient, the 
gunnery ship at Portsmouth, and in line 
with them a guard of the 3rd Scots Guards, 
with the Queen’s color draped ia crape. 

The Funeral Train Arrive*. 

The minute bells of Windsor now t-gan 
to toll, and there boomed through th# 
murky air the first of tbe minute guns from 
the Park. 

Tbe Queen of England with the other 

E yal ladies at once entered closed mourn- 
g carriages ar.d drove off by Castle-hili 
and through Heury VUI’s gateway to the 
eaatern approach of tbe cbapel, against 
the walls of which were placed hundreds 
of wreaths, for which no room could bo 
found in the crowded cloisters, where the 
path of the Princesses was narrow indeed, 
so nearly did the circles, and harps, and 
stars, and crowus. aud triangles, aud 
crosses of white and purple flowers covet 
the gloomy ground. 

Their way waa soon made to the chapel 
by the sacrarium of which seats and fald¬ 
stools had been placed for them on both 
sides of tbe altar space. Little did they 
reck, happily enough, of wbai wo* by this 
time taking place in tb* terminus. 

Never Mere Hanty than N*w. 

As tbe guards of honor gave a royal 
salute the oak and brass-bound coffin v-as 
removed from the train and placed on the 
draped gun-carriage, which tbs artillery 
party bad go lone kept in waiting. A fco’t 
procession was theu Aimed. 

Leading waa the 1st. Lite Guard* escort, 
then Pursuivants of Arms, with Gan. Pole- 
Care w and Cuff. There followed side by 
side, iu pairs, the Queen's Naval. Military, 
Militia, and Volunteer Aides-de-Camp, then 
officers trout Ihe Queen's two German regi¬ 
ment*. After three, :he Adjutout-Gencral. 
the Quartermaster General, .wo the Com- 
niAndei-U'.-Chief. Next three wore the 
masr.rd bands, preceding the heralds, the 
King***, Arms, the Earl-Marshst, aud 
other Court officials with the Lord 
Chamberlain and the Lord Steward. 
Xaxt war. to be the gun o*r- 
tiago, draped as in London, with, at ita .side, 

* - * fcaazer xarlx rtf 

officers of Guards and Household Cavalry, 
outside and following being her Majesty 5 ! 
equerries, and on the extreme flanks the 
officer commanding tho escort and the 
second in command. Then there was the 
royal standard, carried by a Life 
Guard*’ corporal, closely preceding the 
King, with and alter whom walked the 
mourner*, on bis right the Kaiser, on hi* 
left tho Duke of Counaught, and following 
their principal staff officers, the King of 
Portugal and the Kin* of Greece, with the 
imperial and royal agnates and cognates of 
oar reigning House. After them came the 
special Ambassadors nominated from for¬ 
eign States, and tire Envoys Extraordinary 
representing other foreign States, with their 
suite*. Non-commissioned officers and men 
of tha Queen’* German regiments, GeuUe- 
me&-at-Arm* with their axes reversed, and 
the Yeoman of the Guard with their parti¬ 
san* reversed. 

But when the time came for the Artillery 
horses to move they were so numbed with 
tho cold, aud at the raxnc time excited by the 
colors aud the soldiers, that sotna of them 
refused to go forward aud began to rear and 
shew other signs of restiveness, so that for 
an instant there was actually a danger of the 
gun carriage- being upset. 

It was a terrible moment for everybody, 
and most of all for the royal mourners, bnt 
the word was quickly passed, the horses 
were unhitched, the gai’-ar-t tar* piled arms, 
quickly converted tbe artillery traces into 
hauling {tear, and marched away with the 
heavy military heorso us though it were a 
12-poundcr in th* Agricultural Hall or on 
Whale Island. 

Not a second was wasted, yet all this 
caused dclav. and made the procession, al¬ 
ready late, still further behind its appointed 
time. 

Every lioad was hared, and th© tears could 
be seen eonrsing down many faces of 
both men and woman as the coffin was 
hauled up the elation approach and into 
tho thoroughfare, where it turned to the 
right, and *o past the Jubilee statue, the 
Town Hall, and tho parish church, to the 
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end of the Long Walk, wfcwe it turned to 
the left, and presented a wondrous Picture 
as it mounted the eseent between the ab¬ 
sorbed school-children, until it was swal¬ 
lowed up by the great Quadrangle, the 
massed bands never ceasing their beautiful 
mourning marches, which mingled so well 
with the roll of the minute guns anti the 
deep noto of the muffled bell of the Castle. 

Au laoeaapirable Scene. 

Many great royal funerals have the eyes 
of the writer beheld, at home and abroad, 
from that of the Prince Consort down to those 
of the Emperors Wilhelm 1. and Frits, and 
the Tsai Alexander UL, both in Moscow 
and Su Petersburg, but not one of them 
waa more strikingly ptoturesque than this, a* 
it tolled up the slope- along which the enuos- 
triau statue of George III. seemed to keep 
watch from afar, over the rolling ground 
from Snow-hill, on the obsequies of his 
illustrious grandaughter. 

Words are impotent to convey an idea 
of the brightness of tho scene, with the grej 
walls of Wyatt at a background. 

The sparkle, the glinting of gold and silver 
and steel amid a mass ot scarlet and blue 
and green uniforms, not so gay a# they 
would have been had tho weather proved 
more propitious, yet still abounding in color, 
was marvellously excellent, and the absence 
of all horses but those of the escort of Life 
Guards detracted In no whit from the en¬ 
semble, while it appeared to bring the last 
rites a little more home to those who must 
look forward to no more than a simple 
gathering of fritnda in some village or 
suburban God’s acre. 

A Slight Centra tempi In the Chapel. 

In the Chapel the long delay had brought 
about anothar contretemps. Sir Walter 
Parratt began at a quarter-past two a wail- 
iog voluntary on the organ that towers over 
the choir screen, and at half-past two 
through the gates of the choir appeared an 
ecclesiastical procession, head- d by tho 
Archbishop of Canterbury on the right and 
the Archbishop of York on the left. 

They wore what are known as lawn and 
dootorial hoods, and their trains were borne 
by four choir bovs. Behind them were the 
Bishop of Winchester and the Bishop of 
Oxford, as respectively prelate and chan¬ 
cellor of the Order of the Garter, in copes 
or mantles of purple velvet, with tho in- 
loalgnjS of their rank in tbe^Jrder, and tht-r. 
came the Dean of Windsor, in a scarlet silk 
mantle as registrar. . 

It was a painful thing to see Archbishop 
Temple, in his eightieth year, standing so 
long facing the closed west door of the 
Chapel, and the great bizarre window filled 
with the colored effigies of so many of his 

predecessors. 

Yet he and Archbishop Maclagan, who 
used to be a cavalry officer, and carries a 
trace of it now, though he is 75, and has 
been *5 years in holy orders, never moved 
a muscle, but were as rigid as alabaster 
saints, while the learned Bishop of Oxford, 
who is in his seventy-sixth year, was 
frankly obliged to give it up and sit down. 
Tbs Bishop of Winchester, as a mere lad 
of S3, could not have suffered so much as 
his elders. But the waiting and the tension 
were too mnch for a member of the choir, 
who. though » young man, had to be 
assisted out of the building. 

At last a Sound of Hope. 

At long last there was a sound of hope. 
The guns had been going for more than half 
au hour, the bell even longer. Then we 
heard the clangour of the marching bands- 
The great west doors. " the royal en¬ 
trance, were tentatively opened, and a 
look taken thorough the beautiful iron gates. 
The doors were closed, but one had seen the 
wreaths which were placed with a high re¬ 
gard for their colors and designs on either 
side of the steps, up the midst of which had 
been traced a fine white line as a guids for 
the bearers. 

We had also seen flanking the steps a 
mixed line of household troops, ready to ho 
those bearers or to give assistance if the 
bearers were not sufficient for the work. 

Again the door*, and this time the gates 
also, were opened, and there entered 
the pursuivants in their emblazoned 
mantles, and then some of the aide-de- 
csmpe, followed by Sir Evelyn Wood and 
Sir Bichanl Harrison, with other membcia 
of Lord Roberts's staff and the Commander- 
in-chief himself. 

like Pages af aa lUoulnated Mims'. 

Presently these were followed by the 
heralds, in mactlea like the page* 
of an illuminated missal. N or coy 
King ci Arms tooting for the aged 
Gaxtsr. and no doubt destined to 
be his auooeasor). and the Earl Marshal him¬ 
self, carrying his silver baton, but scarcely 
rvcocnUabl* at first in bis military overcoat, 
which seemed to surgest beneath it. no mor« 
splendid nuU-irni than that of a military 
colonel- Then passed Viscount Wolaeley, 
*.* Gold Stick, m the uniform of hie regi¬ 
ment. the Boyal Borer Guards Blue, and 
behind him—a long blank until-me prepa¬ 
rations outside had finished and tho delay 
wound eudlr-i. 

Tho Archbishops bad faced about towards 
t|m choir, their teams getung e-j aa 
his Grace of Canterbury ehsnged to the 
right, to the confusion of the lime choir 
bovs, and so they had to stand for quite a 
while, though even this turning mutt have 
been a release from their long raptaess to¬ 
wards the Wut 

The Eatry of tbs Coffin- 

There oarao an end to all the strain. but 
It was only replaced by a more intense 

**Hia Gaea of Norfolk, on whom .the burd*u 


sSiuSs ran Dean almost foigotton, the 
complete bars of tho National Anthem had 
long died away, when the organist louoned 
a chord that viorated through us all 

It was the first DOt* at the Burial Office 
to Croft’s music, which baa become so 
familUr in churches all over the country 
now that choral funerals are common, and 
then with difficulty the stalwart and sinewy 
Ouardsmen and Lifeguardsmen were seen 
bearing the coffin through the grvst portal. 

Its weight and the steep ascent of the step* 
had been almost too much for thorn, and 
they had with a mighty effort to steady them¬ 
selves ere they passed along the nave, whets 
every head was bowed with a sigh or, per- 
chance, a prayer. But still the noble music 
of the sentences beginning “ I -am the resur¬ 
rection ” pealed the vaulted aisles among, 
as with reverent steps and alow the proces¬ 
sion. with the traditional verger's nok.r, out 
no cross, not even the Arohbiahop’s croxior, 
passed eastwards, and the coffin was borna 
up to the entrance of the choir- 

Stately and solemn though tho movement 
was, it had not vet been completed or the 
oeuteaces ttnitued, when there pasaod under 
the choir screen the white samite pall, 
looped np and borne by the private 
SMNtlrki and senior equerries, having on 
it the imperial crown with the orb and the 
sceptre, symbols of sovereignty. 

And then cornea the King, but a palms 
breadth ahead of the German Emperor on 
his right and ,ue Duke of Connaught on bis 
left Hia Majesty wore a Field-Marshal's 
uniform with the Garter collar, and so for 
the first time did the Kaiser, who looks 
right well In it All three were nearly over¬ 
come as the aublimcat moment approached. 

To t careless eye their fixed faces betokrned 
merely an air commanded for ihc occasion, 
but it was in air or sell-command that could 
only be maintained with a eublime effort, 
and wii like to break down at any momen . 

Th* Dnke was in general's uniform with 
the Garter oollar, and most of the foremoat 
ranks of the mourners had uncloaked at the 
western steps, including the Kaiser, thus 
showing their magnificent uniforms and 
orders. But most ot the German officers 
retained their great ooals, and so did the 
men of Queen Victoria’s Regiment s>i Dra¬ 
goons, who with their undress caps looked 
fit for any duty except a charge. 

Ike Priaeely Mourners. 

It is fruitless to attempt to describe ths 
attire of tho princely mourners who followed 
the King of Greece and the King of Porta- 
gal. One picked out a face here and there; 
Wince Henry of Prussia. Prince Arthur of 
Connaught, the Duko of Coburg, the tall 
Duke of Sparta, and the most important 
man there after the King and the Kaiser, 


the Grand Duke Michael Alexandrovltch, 
at present heir of All the Russias, in the 
uniform of tho Preobashenskv Regiment of 
Guards. But it was too much. 

One could not follow all tho crowd of 
faces, even those one has studied before, 
but t-ue tarbuosh of the Khedive's brother. 
Hehemet Ali, distinguished him, as well 
as a Rule after, amoug tho crowd of diplo¬ 
matists, tho comparatively unknown faoe of 
Tarkhan Pasha and the well-known face of 
Alexander Caratkeodori Pasha, who from 
under-secretary became at a bound in 18'8 
foremost plenipotentiary of the Sultan at 
the Berlin Congress. 

Then among the suites which completely 
filled up the nave and did not succeed in 
obtaining entrance to the choir eyepr head 
was bare except those cf the Turkish aides- 
de-camp and secretaries. But in the choir 
there wore still two beads covered, those 
of tho lieutenant of Grenadier uuardi com¬ 
manding the bearer party, and his High¬ 
ness Thakore tahib, wao were a white 
jewalled turban over a uniform of jewelled 
vvultb silk, which is his lorm of a mourning 
drees. 

A Valuable Souvenir, 

It was so obvious that the choir was al¬ 
ready completely filled that one or two 
8-ight surges in the ranks'of the diplo¬ 
matists and their suites gave place to 
statuesque repose. „ , 

The kindliness of Lord Justice Clerk 
Macdonald (Lord Kingsburgh, K.C.B.), in 
distributing copies of the purple-bound 
Burial Office was muoh appreciated, but 
to the buik of those whose hands they 
reached tuey were even as so much Greek, 
and were only valuable as aouvenirs. 

The only difference, be it noted, between 
these cloth tracts and those provided for 
royal mourners was that the latter were 
gilt-edged, and in very few cases were these 
opened or referred to. 

Prefixed to the Office was a program Of the 
music, but to E“glish ears it needed no in¬ 
formation that the chant chosen for the 
psalm, “Lord, Thou bast been our refuge 
Lrom one generation to another,” was that 
by Felton, the long-drawn-out melody of 
which lies deep in many a sorrowing heart. 

Glancing towards the altar one saw the 
King standing at the head of the coffin, the 
Lord Chamberlain facing him at the foot 
with hia back -to the altar, and by his side 
the Lord Steward on his right and the Earl 
Marshal on bis left. With tho King were the 
Kaiser, and the Duke of Connaught retain¬ 
ing their former relative positions. The 
lesson of the glorious Resurrection sent by 
St. Paul to the Corinthians was read by the 
Bishop of Winchester. One could feel, rather 
than see, that some of the foreigners were 
taking it for a rather prolonged orison, as 
they slightly bent their heads while it lasted. 

Wesley's sad Pur coil's Music. 

And bore came in what the program was 
careful to point out are really anthems, be¬ 
ginning “ Man that is born of a woman,” 
which was sung to tho eighteenth-century 
music of Wesley, very scientific, no doubt, 
but without much melody as far as the sen¬ 
tence, "Thou knoweat. Lord, the secrets of 
' our hearts,“ which was given to the far more 
bright and telling composition of Purcell, 
the cadences of which are both touching and 
umostohable. 

Tho Committal Prayer was omitted until 
the coffin is privately removed to the Mauso¬ 
leum at Frogmore. in tije course of this 
afternoon,when Queen Victoria will.be placed 
by her forty-years’ parted consort, and the 
aspiration of the late Laureate be fulfilled, 
that 

God’s love set tlieo at his side again. 
Archbiehop Temple read very sweetly 
' 1 beard a voice,” which was followed by 
the Kyris Eloisou, and the Paternoster was 
*img to ouc of Gounod's very sweetest airs, 
which i« a marvellous example bow even he 
who wrote muoh uusio to English words 
could interpret the spirit of the Lord's 
Prayer to English ears. 

The Primate of All England said th* 
prayer, ” Almighty God, with whom do live 
the spirits, ao clearly that every syllable 
was heard in the remotest parts of the 
chapel, touching every heart with the sweet¬ 
ness of hia phrasing- 
Then came an exquisite anthem by Tschai- 
kowaky, “How blest are they,” the recur¬ 
rent wails of which, aa billow follows bil¬ 
low on to a sandy shore, and dies away m 
tho stillness of the night, produoed a moat 
profound impression. And Dr. Temple read 
the final collect containing the words ” Our 
hope is this our sister doth,” and the Grace. 

Proclaiming tha Styles and Titles. 
Norroy King-at-Arms now pronounced the 
slyle3 and titles “ Of her late Most Stored 
Majesty of Blessed Memory,” who. aa the 
Germans say, " now rests in God/’ Than 
came the proclamation of the styles ami 
titles of King Edward VII., ending with the 
words “ God Save the King.” 

But to tell the truth, very little of the-*® 
proclamation* was hoard beyond the middle 
of the oboix, and for such an occasion one 
might wish to have borrowed the services 
of that great basso paofundo the Imperial 
Russian -aeon, if he could have attuned 
his tremendous voice to British wording. As 
it was, iwo-thirds of those in St, George's 
Chapel had to take the styles and titles ” 
very much for granted. 

Then was sung Spohr’s lovely anthem, 
" Blest are the departed who in the Lord are 
sleeping’’—the first four itefns of musio 
were English, tbelaat four French, Russian, 
and German-rand during this delicious 
work, charmingly rendered by choir and 
organ, the Archbishop and the Bishop of 
Winchester knelt on the steps of the altar in 
siient prayer. 

The Primate and Patriarch, rising, gave 
tho Benediction from th* estrade of the 
altar with uplifted hand, nearly all within 
the chapel reverently kneeling, and them 
after a moment's silent prayer, the organ 
began Beethoven’s Funeral March, thB mosi 
lovely of all yet composed, to the strains of 
which the royal mourners passed out 
through the flower-scented cloisters, and so 
away to -a much-needed rest, ere tho 
real of the rapt congregation began 
to file ont of the North and South 
doors, mostly by the South door, 
to St. George's Hall, over 200ft in length, 
nod emblazoned with the arms of the 
Knight* of the Garter for five centuries and 
a half, where all the Ministers of State, tho 
diplomatists, and the offiolal representa¬ 
tives generally gathered. 

An hour or so later all was quiet in th* 
streets of Windsor. The windows of th* 
Castle were scintillating with electric lights, 
and a Nation's Sorrow kept watch round tha 
Albert Memorial Chapel, to which, soon 
after tho Office of the Dead was concluded, 
was quietly borne all that remains save tha 
memory-of the Mother of her Peoples. 


CITY OF SILENCE. 


LONDON'S FAREWELL TO HER 
DEAD QUEEN. 


THE THROBBING LIFE OF THE 
EMPIRE'S CAPITAL STILLED. 

Long era roay-ftngared dawn thrust said* the 
btaok curtains of night, a mighty multitude of 
humanity came hurrying on Saturday towards 
tbs line of rout* to ba followed by tha aad 
and atataly procession. 

Silent, black, broad stream* from asst and 
Wait; as silent, black and broad from north 
and south; nothing but the dull roar from tho 
steady tramp of many thousands, or an ocoa- 
lional boom fiom a tailing ball broke that 
hnpraaalve, oven majestic, sileoos which lay 
like a pall over tha mighty city mourning Its 
nighty dead. 

Purple, royal purple, and black, sorrowful 
ind sombre, were tho only hues to b* sesn ; 
purple draped, festooned and fluttering from 
houses on the line of route from Victoria to 
Paddington, and the sombre garments of 
London’a cl Ureas. 


Not only citizens of London, though. From 
all parte of Euglaud had they oorne-; from 
Northern oonotle*, from Midland towns, and 
Southern and Western coasts ; all -with but 
one dominant lde*-lo see the passing of the 
body of Viotorte the Well-beloved through 
her capital. 

Nor were tho allent trarapera only British ; 
(French, Germans, and Italians, sombrely 
garbed, had hurried over not only to see the 
tributes of sorrow paid by a mighty nel-hbor 
to her dead ruler, but to pay them salves those 
tributes of rsvpeot and sympathy which the 
nobis character of Victoria of England merited. 

Something to Eat. 

First of all, there was the thought of “ some¬ 
thing t« eat." M»ny had been waiting eiuo. 
before the cold February dawn ; the wise had 
provided ihsmselves with lunch; the fooii-n. 
who are ever iu the majority, bad reckoned or, 
“someplace or other being open, ” and wor. 
grievously disappointed. 

Hungry knots of people etood and wondered 
where they could; go and what they -hould do. 
Bright spirits suddenly remembered a little 
restaurant, that would be sure to be open. In¬ 
spired with hope, half-miles wera traversed 
with speed. Ala*’ clo-ed doors and hare 
tables reduced the thoughtless ones to despair 

**There were oranges, certainly; and quite 
half London existed on oranges on Saturday. 

Where restaurants were open after two 
o’olook, long queues of hungry one* Blood out- 
aide. possessing their souls In what patienc* 
they oould until tho fortunate ones inside were 

Station buffets were fields of battle, and the 
few licensed victuallers who opened tn the 
afternoon could scarcely keep pace with the 
demand. 

Hunger and thirst satisfied, churohaaoll full, 
shops all doted, theatres and muvic-halls shut, 
London soaroely knew what to ao with itself. 
It wes still quiet oud reverent, am 1 the bu-es 
carried heavy loads along the route to aeo the 
symbols of mourning. 

Silent and Sombre Crowds. 

Where seats could not he obtained the 
would-be slgbt-se*r started tramping SRain, 

and a curious spectacle was the eight of tho** 

silent, sombre crowds marching up and down 
in thousand-on that silent aad over memorable 
Saturday afternoon. 

Nowand again a regiro»nt passed back to 
quarters ; a flash ot red and gold or a line sf 
white in the avenues of black and purple. 
Here a oavalryroan, drawing all eyes, ora 
troop of lancers stayed the tratlio aa they 
pas-ed. 

And so the wintry day drew to a 
clove, and te the thoughtful mind not 
one of the tangible expressions of 
sorrow and sympathy—the funereal garb, 
the pomp of purple, the flags at half-must, 
even that glittering cavalcade of kings and 
princes itself—was half se thrilling, ao im¬ 
pressive and solemn as the sileno* which had 
stilled for once the throbbing life of the great 
b«art of the British Empire. 


IN PEACE. 

The public ceremonies attending the 
funeral of Queen Victoria are now ended, 
and even when regarded merely as cere¬ 
monies, all the moving incidents in-that 
solemn and stately progress from the 
island on which she died, through the 
lines of a mighty fleet, and again through 
her capital to Windsor, are indescribably 
impressive and memorable. But prob¬ 
ably the moat common thought in the 
minds of the vast silent crowds who 
looked on was that here was something 
above and beyond a pageant and a show. 
Processions can be arranged by Court 
officials, brilliant effects can be produced 
and moving music provided to order, but 
the read, unaffected and heartfelt sorrow, 
the sense of personal bereavement which 
was the chief note on Friday and Saturday 
last, all this is beyond the realm of autho¬ 
rity. It is a matter of history that all the 
niceties of etiquette and precedence, all 
the outward signs and symbols of grief, 
were in evidence at the funeral of George 
IV , and yet Greville, who took part in 
that ceremony, has left in his diary this 
candid comment: “A gayer company I 
never saw; they were jV as merry as grigs 
at the King’s funeral." When the diaries of 
to-day are examined by another genera¬ 
tion no such record will “ leap to tight" 
The people of these islands have never be¬ 
fore been so deeply moved, never before 
bound so closely together by a common 
feeling, a common emotion, and a common 
grief. This emotion has been far more 
worthy, more ennobling, more purifying, 
than any outburst of national joy or 
triumph, however reasonable. 

Nor has this effect been seen In these 
islands only. Probably no event In 
modern history has com:* more near te 
making the whole world kin than has the 
death of Q'-een Victoria. Her person*! 
influence was known te be immense If 
was an influence resting upon character, 
that surest of all foundations, an in¬ 
fluence which was widened and deepened 
as the years of an unparalleled reign fol¬ 
lowed each other. But even thoae mosi 
closely acquainted with these things have 
probably been astonished at tho world¬ 
wide character of the tributes to her 
memory. She Jin* not only brought to¬ 
gether all the sections of her subjects 
around her grave, and for once hushed the 
noise of controversy, but foreign nations 
have for the moment forgotten the differ¬ 
ences which may exist between them¬ 
selves, or between them and us, anc 
have agreed, for once. This Internationa 
element in the mourning is not only meet 
and right, not only touching and note¬ 
worthy, but also of supreme importance 
It is essential and unavoidable that di¬ 
rectly one monarch dies we turn to and 
hail the next. It by no means follows 
that the influence of a monarch ceases 
with death. History has shown sometimes 
that it may lie said of kings as of others 
that tho evil that mon do lives after them. 
In the caae of Queen Victoria the good 
that Bhe did, both aa a great monarch and 
in what may be called the walk and con¬ 
versation of her private life, will surely 
survive for many a day, and will cause 
her memory to ” smell sweet and blossom 
in the dust.” Tennyson never showed 
finer insight than when he described the 
good wrought by the Queen to this country 
aa " lasting good.” 

In noticing tho international character 
of the mourning for Queen Victoria no one 
is likely to forget the sincere, spontaneous. 
And human-hearted conduct of the Ger- 


what is known as sudden impulse is the 
highest wisdom, when sentiment and 
honest emotion, doridsd by tho shallow 
and the narrow-minded, are Burer guides 
than all tho calculations of statesmanship. 
Mr John Morloy has described as 
famous and admirable ’’ tho well-known 
saying that" great thoughts come from the 
heart’’—and great actions are more often 
inspired by what may be described as fhe 
instinct, or the intuitive perception, of a 
sound and healthy nature than by a care¬ 
ful balancing of advantages. Nor does 
tho German Emperor stand alone in 
having acted in a manner that should 
earn our gratitude. In other countries, 
where no claims of relationship with 
Queen Victoria could operate, there have 
been graceful tributes and gracious 
actions not a few. It is well to think on 
these things, for just us it is a great sign 
of mediocrity to be always reserved in 
praise, so it is a certain sign of littleness 
in a people when they are eager to dwell 
upoD differences between themselves and 
others and to overlook kindnesses and 
courtesies. King Edward VII. is fortu¬ 
nate in inheriting along with the Crown 
what may be described as a vast stock of 
something more than good feeling or affec¬ 
tion in foreign nations, inspired by the 
lute Queen. It is a precious inheritance, 
precious to him and to bis subjects. So 
long as it exists treaties and alliances are 
of small consequence—without it treaties 
and alliances are of no consequence at all. 
It would, of course, be folly to ignore the 
fact that this country is not universally 
popular in the world to-day. That is true, 
but Saturday’s great ceremonial, and a 
thousand humbler but not less significant 
tributes all over the world have shown 
that Mr. Balfour was right when he said, 

** 'Wins© who loved not England loved 
Quean Victoria." That is the truth we 
like to reflect upon to-day—that is the 
great tradition which we doubt not the 
King will strive to perpetuate. 


WORLD’S TRIBUTE. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES ALL 
OVER THE GLOBE. 


UNIQUE DEMONSTRATION OF 
RESPECT AND SORROW. 

Fratn Cur Own Correspondent 

Berlin, Sunday. 

In Cologne, Brankfnrt, Dresden, Leip¬ 
zig, Munich, Hamburg, Breslau, Horn- 
burg, wherever on German soil British 
subjects are assembled in any number, 
services were held yesterday or on Friday 
in memory of our loved Queen. 

In all cases members of the ruling 
houses. Ministers, and high officials in 
the service of the State. Burgomasters, and 
other municipal authorities united with 
the late Queen’s representatives and sub¬ 
jects in paying the last sad tribute to her 
memory. 

At Horn burg the memorial service was 
attended by the German Empress, the 
Crown Princess of Greece, tho Princess 
Margaret of Hesse, and the Empress 
Frederick’s entire staff of indoor and out¬ 
door servants. 

In Berlin the official memorial service 
was held at St. George's Church, which 
was attended, by the wish of the Kaiser, 

S ail the royal personages in Berlin, the 
nisters of State, the Diplomatic Corps, 
the high officers of the army and navy, 
and members of the British Embassy. 

From this service the British com¬ 
munity was excluded, theirs being fixed 
for an hour later. Owing, however, to the 
bad management of the Court Chamber¬ 
lain’s Office, the whole British congrega¬ 
tion was kept waiting in the wintry street 
for half an hour till the church was 
cleared after the first service. 

Tho British chaplain read tho burial 
service and gave an address on Queen 
Victoria as a Christian lady. 

IN VIENNA. 

Fro* Our Oron Correspondent 

Vienna, Sunday. 

Memorial service* were held yesterday 
morning in the Embassy Church. 

The Emperor had signified his intention 
of being present, but aa his doctors 
objected, fearing he might take cold, the 
Archduke Otto represented him. 

Those present included the Archduke 
Ferdinand Carl, the Archduke Leopold 
8alvator, the Archduke Rainer, the Duke 
and Duchess of Cumberland, Prince Lich¬ 
tenstein, Countess Hnrrnch (Mistress of 
the Robes), Count Golachowski (Foreign 
Minister), Dr. von Koerber (Prime 
Minister), and all the foreign Ambassa¬ 
dors and Ministers in Vienna. 

AT THE HAGUE, 
from Our Own Correspondent 

The Hague. Sunday. 
The memorial service was held yester¬ 
day at eleven. Tho English church was 
hung with purple, and the chancel was 
buried in masses of white flowers. 

Sir Henry Howard and Messrs Loveaon- 
Gower and Granville received the autho- 
ritiee in full uniform. 

Baron Van Pallandt Vannerynen repre 
sented the Queen. and Jonkheor Vantete 
represented tha Queen-Mother. 

All the Cabinet Ministers, Foreign 
Ministers, and civil and military autho¬ 
rities were present. 

The service, which was most impressive, 
was conducted by the Rev Mr. R afford, 
the British Legation chaplain. The organ 
selections were from Schubert. Schu- 
mane. Chopin, and Beethoven. 

AT VICTORIA, B.C. 
fro« Our Own camspoudem 

Victoria, B.O., 2 Feb. 
Every store was closed to-day. Fully 
ten thou nd people attended the memorial 
service at ahe Government Buildings, after 
which the Mayor proclaimed tho King j rom 
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HOW THE PEOPLE GATHERED 
TO SEE THE LAST OF 
TI1E1R QUEEN. 

THR GREAT SILENT CROWD. 

The remains of her Most Blessed 
Majoriy the Queen now lie in the Chapel 
of St George. Windsor, having ben 
borne thither from Osborne amid on 
paralleled pageantry by sea and land 
The Navy convoyad the revered remains 
of her Majesty from the Isle of Wight to 
the mainland of England on Friday ; the 
Army guarded them from Gosport ti 
Windsor. In London there has never 
been so impressive a ceremonial as that 
of Saturday. A silence such as no living 
person remembers, or perhaps will ever 
experience again, hung over the great 
city. It was broken only by the funeral 
marches, the tolling of minute bells, the 
booming of minute guns. In one sense, 
it was awful ; in another sense, it was 
sublime. 

The remains arrived at Victoria Statioi 
at the appointed honr ; tho prooeasio- 
was marshalled, and then wended it 
b! w way to Paddington, attended on th' 
road by countless multitudes of people 
who bared their heads whan the body oi 
her lafe Majesty was borne by on a gun 
carriage which symbolised tho Army sb 
loved so well, and in the midst of who*' 
glorious deeds she, to its everlasting 
sorrow, passed to her rest. 

Escorted by allied and related Sove¬ 
reigns, the Ambassadors of all the Great 
Powers both of the Old and of the Now 
Worlds, by Princes, peers, and authori¬ 
ties, by her soldiers, heralds, and mar 
shuts, by her sons and daughters, Queei 
Victoria was carried through her capital : 
but the greatest tribute of all was tin 
Borrow of her people, whether expressed 
in tears or in a pent-up emotion to which 
the relief of tears was denied. 

The supreme day had arrived. Daw 
broke over London on Saturday mominc 
in a grey, doubtful manner, to diaclo*' 
tho fact that already many thousands t-f 
people had made their preparations f"> 
witnessing the greatest spectacle ever 
seen by the present and many other fre 
ceiling generations. 

The body of the late Queen Victoria was 
to be brought from its bier on the Rots’ 
yacht Alberta, which had lain off Go* 
port during the night, first of all t 
London, and then to Windsor. It was ar> 
occasion which moved the heart of *h- 
British nation to a degree that has nev.-i 
been equalled, and practically all 
London, and a multitude from the pr 
vinccs, were determined, at any cost, *• 
attend the ceremonial, and. tbonety they 
might not all be fortunate enough to si* 
all they desired to see, to pay their last 
respects to the Sovereign they had lost 
Hundreds of them spent the night ir 
tho open air, although the weather wn> 
bitterly mill and the wind blow 

shrewdly. Most of them intended to takr 
up their quarters in Hyde Park, but th- 
was impossible on account of tho closing 
of the gates' at night They had brought 
their camp-stools and their kettles and 
their spirit-lamps, their little bundle 
of provisions, and their wraps and 
shawls. But. it ia to bo feared that " 
great many had simply to walk about the 
atrecta and wait for the coming day. 

How the Crowd Gathered. 

At all points along the route the samr 
Bcpnes wore enacted in these early hours. 
The first comers took up positions, which 
they finally grew tired of holding, and 
their places were taken by others. There 
was much movement *nd changing of 
ground until at last the various assem¬ 
blages assumed tjie dimensions of crowds, 
and locomotion became difficult. 

At Victoria Station, in Buckingham 
Palace-road, in St. James’ Park, St. 
James’-street, Piccadilly, Hyde Park. 
E'lgware-road, and all along the route to 
Paddington there was always a black 
clothed, respectable, and silnnt thron 
waiting patiently for the procession that 
would be many hours in coming. 

On other occasions these multitude? 
had passed the rime in listening to songs, 
in passing jokes, in consuming refresh 
ment-8, and in other ways suited to « 
festival. But on Saturday they were 
eilent and uncommunicative, and evi¬ 
dently overwhelmed by the consciousncw 
of a great bereavement. 

There was no hypocrisy about those 
people, no ehnm sentiment, no feelinc 
that they were doing what custom or coo 
vent Ion required of them. There was n-i 
]ip loyalty in the quiver which arose a- 
they mentioned the Queen’s name; then 
was no mockery about the toars of tie 
women, who, as was to be expected ai 
such a time, ramr in equal numbers wit! 
the men, and bore the waiting and tin 
cold with equal fortitude. 

Silence as of Death, 

The most wonderful thing of aid wa? 
the riknee. It was overpowering and op 
preiwve. One seemed to feel it in the air 
Scarcely a footfall or a spoken wor 
broke the almost intolerable dumbness of 
the city. Then, as the crowd* hardened 
ornl broadened, there was necessarily 
some inconvenience- It wse not .*^ a 


anyone strove to gain an nntair aavan 

too* over his fellow*, although at time- 
tli' re was a little horseplay, but that tin 
shot r weight of tho throng seemed unable 
to support itself. 

In due time the police and rnUitan 
Mine along, made a way through th 
mas- ami lined up tha route the proee 
Biol, was to take. For hour after horn 
troops moved hither and thither to take 
up llierr stations—horse, foot, and artil- 
Itri in crimson and scarlet clonks, infan 
tn ; grey, dragoons with fluttering pen 
n o naval cadets marching with i. 
*w n fusiliers, erect as their rifle- 
bmi'i of the crimson troops with drum 
m.ij u before them. 

There seemed to be no end to the troops 
Distinguished officers, whoso way is made 
traight before them on ordinary occe 
•ion*, pushed through the throng like 
mybody else Lancers, Hussars, Guard* 
neii. admirals, and commanders—they 
••presented every shadoof uniform knowi 
m> tho two Services, until the expert* br 
nme weary of identifying them Genera 1 
ind drummer, earl and mechanic, wer* 
ill one on this day of mourning tor th* 
greatest 

Lining the Route. 

\l half-past nine the troojn began <■ 

'-rm in line along the route 
The grey sky bei-anie greyer, and a few 
Irop* of rain splashed on the pavement 
Everybody looked up in dismay War 
he Queen's weather to divert her at th» 
lost? While those ; n the neighbourhood 
>f Victoria Station were wondering. - 
/roster wonder befell them A shout 
a me from the Mall, and it swolled ini 
a cheer. 

This seemed so shocking an intrusion 
on the aarrednesa of the day that one 
■•ould hardly believe his ear* But tin 

• heers continued. 

Then a glittering group of horscim-ti 
waa *een, with Lord Roberta riding 
■ihead He was not now in his place in 
the procession, but was a sort of com 
raander-in-chief of the whole arrange¬ 
ments—directing everything, surveying 
everything, missing nothing. Lord 
Huberts merely acknowledged the ealu 
rations by an almost imperceptible raovo- 
•icnt of his baton. It was not his day 
but his Queen’s. 

People on the Trees. 

Every available tree overlooking tin 
route vai quickly occupied As on- 
walked up the long drive between th 
lies of soldiers, both in St. James’ an' 
Hyde Parks, the dangling humanity 
aloft presented an extraordinary ap 
pearance. Near the Marble Arch a *ailn 
gave an exhibition of tree-climbinj 
which the crowd hugely enjoyed. lb 
pulled himself hand over hand, with the 
igility of an ape, to the very summit n' 
he tree, where he laid himself out flu' 
ilong the top branches. In the course n 
'he morning several boughs gave win 
under their loads, and too adven 
mrous tree-climbers were precipitate* 1 
headlong on to the people beneath. Om 
tree in the Mall had sixteen occupant* 

The Winter of Life. 

Early in the morning there wa* a 
notable procession along Buckingham 
Palace-road. The Chelsea pensioners 
were marching from the Royal Hospitai 
to see the last of the Queen. Bent and 
feeble, they walked bravely along in then 
scarlet coats, and straightened their old 
backs as thoughts of the former days 
when they fought for the Queen a* a girl 
came welling into their minds. They 
marched on to the great gate of the 
Palace, where a place had been reserved 
for them 

On tho way they met another band of 
the Queen's old warriors—her Majesty - * 
Yeomen of the Guard Quaint and 
medimval in their frills and bonnets and 
heraldic coats, the yeomen held their 
halberts proudly aloft. Like the pen 
sionere. jthey had memories to enrich the 
sentiment ol the occasion. 

Bringing Sunshine. 

There was another of the coincidence? 
which we have almost come to expect on 
any Queen's Day At eleven o'clock, just 
as the Royal body was reaching Victoria, 
the sun struggled through the clouds, 
gilded the silver of the draperies, flashed 
on the helmets of the Guardsmen, light¬ 
ened the bare trees, and made the grey 
street bright. It was the last prepara¬ 
tion for the passing of tho Great Queen 
—the one thing needful. 

There was a long wait. One knew by 
the busy signalling of the men with white 
flag* aJong the lino of troops that th- 
great moment was coming Tho cavalrv 
•dosed up their ranks, and the Dragoons 
and Blues stood eight abreast across th- 
broad road. Then came the boom of a 
gun, and every one started. The Queen 
had reached London. 

She had come to be 

.Buried, not as one unknown, 

Nor meanly, but with gorgeous obsequto*. 
And mass, mid rolling music, like a Queen. 

An Orderly Multitude. 

There may or may not have been 
greater crowds in London’s history thm 
•hat of .Saturday; it it not easy to forn 
estimates of the kind Certainly tlier 
never was one more densely packed 
hrouglmut tho whole area of its oxten 

• on. The more significant was its won 
lerful decorum, if so stiff a won! be fit 
■ i ng. Tho conduct of tho crowd wa? 
perhaps the most impressive feature of 
i Jay that none who took fy^t '•> it can 
ver forget. It was not no much a re 

hnhilitation of London manners against 
the charges of those who feared degenera 
fion in’ consequence of some recent 
developments of animal spirits, with the 
encouragement rejoicing crowd* give to 
the rowdy and tho Hooligan. Saturday's 
orderliness and restraint were London’; 


exprwjion of it* foehng for it* 

From eight, from seven, from six, and 
even earlier, there was a huge, calm 
trenni of men and women all setting 
owards one region from every quarter ol 
the groat city. Scarcely one did not 
bear signs of mourning, and the deep 
quiet of the whole wa* the chief sign of 
all. During the hour* of wuiting ther- 
woro incidents enough to stir the laughter 
of a typical London crowd. When dozen? 
"f mcn and boys, undeterred by the fine 
inflicted upon the artist who climbed the 
•roe before Buckingham Palace on 
Roberta' Day, swarmed up into tho tree 
in St. James’ and Hyde Parks, &n<! 
the usual contest* ensued with th. 
jiolice, or between those already 
■nsconoed and the last man whose odd. 
tion would probably break the branch 
the crowd wa? bound to laugh anJ chafi 
though with less hearty zest than i* it?- 
custom. But the moment the processioi' 
began to form up; or was seen approach 
ing, all this died away. A general “ Sli! 
■silenced every voice that made itself con , 
•picuous : every man’s hat came off as th. 
Dead March wa* heard ; and the coffin 
passed amid a faint, tense murmur that 
meant almost morn than dead *ilence 
would have eigniflod. 


LANDING THE BODY. 

Divine Service on Board the Roy.il 
Yaclit- 

THE KING'S LONE WATCH 

Id marked contrast to tii* unparalleled 
ixagcont of Friday w»» tlie simplicity with 
which the lauding of her Majesty* reir.*ir>» 
•mi the Alberta to ihe mainland «w ox> 
riad out in the early moraine of Saturday. 

Tha «*nie sky which smiled on the Queen 
a* ehe pacaad down the Solent rained tour- 
jpon the Royal yacht as She lay against the 
dock is Clarenc* Yard. All night the tor 
'-do-boat* had kept their vigil, broken but 
utica At a late hour on Friday night the 
King loft the Victoria and Albert and 
visited tills Alberta, a lonely watcher for a 
■ w minutes of his mother's coffin. It is 
not easy to comprehend the depth of fueling 
inspired by this simple act of his Majesty ; 
tint it Wus «n act which mast toaob th- 
nation's heart, and bring home to them the 
not that here wo* not a Monarch auoceed 
mg a Monarch and tendering the forms 
Homage of Majesty to Majwty, but a eo' 
mourning for his mother. 

At a quarter past eight on Baturdu 
lorning King Edward went again througl 
|»in and mist to the Alberta, accompaDic 
v the Queen and the Royal Princesses. 
a«r minutes later the V'ctoria and Albcn 
owered her pinnae*. and tha Kaiser, w**i 
ng like the King the uniform of a British 
ield-Marshal, passed across the water to 
he little yacht and Ua procioua burden 

Welcomed by Guns. 

The simplicity of these notions was 
-ublime. and that fact was emphasised whet 
he Rev. C. J. Lang. Vicar of Portsea. earn- 
■u board and conductetf a very brief bit; 
mpressive service. This being concluded 
Ight petty officers of the Royal yacht 
hnuldered the coffin and brought it Iron' 
unong the Kings and Princes down the long 
■ovsred way to the train, followed by tho 
King, the Kaiser, and ether members ol the 
Royal House. 

As the litllo procession, so unceremonious 
n comparison with the greater procession 
through London, for which the mounter* 
were now preparing themselves, pressed on¬ 
wards, the hale old Victory thundered her 
ribute with gun after gun, and many a 
Portsmouth man and visitor w-nt out into 
he cold driving rain to see the flash and 
hoar the boom, and feel again the passing 
•f the Queen. 

The chaplain preceded the coffin; tho 
’town. Orb. and Standard followed it; and 
more clergy and some local dignitaries stood 
n the corridor with high representatives of 
he military and onral forces. At exactly 
five minutes to nine the train, bearing the 
burden of the living and the dead, moved 
'lowly oat of the station; while tha guns 
(till thundered the last farewell. 


ON THE RAILWAY. 


Crowds Come to the "Wayside 
Stations. 

The route taken by the Royal train was 
via Fareham, Havant Junction, Chichester. 
Bnrnbam Junction, Arundel, Pulborongh 
Forking, Epsom Junction, and Clnphar 
.function to Vi toria. Although no stop¬ 
page v.-n* made, large numbers of person- 
ollected at each of the stations through 
which the train passed. In this respect one 
station was very much like another. 

Forking may be taken as a typical e* 
ample. The Royal train passed through at 
about thirty miloa art hour, the sodden 
I'tirves which had to be taken just -bcfoT. 
entering the station reutlering it necesstii 
'o slow down. Rain was falling h*«vil' 
as the train rushed through, hut a eoneidet 
able number of the townspeople had as¬ 
sembled, and as th* train passed th* men 
among them reverently bared their heads 
At the embankments and bridges and, in 
fact, at nil prints of vantage, the peopl" 
gathered, this being also the case in tli* 
rural districts, whore the population tv-'d 
out in their thousands to pay all possible 
reapoet to so beloved a Queen. 

As the train neared Ixindon and eutered 
more populous neighbourhoods the gather¬ 
ings at the stations increased in sine, but 
naturally therw was much more strictness 
exorcised here as to admission to railway 
premises. All th* utatious past Ciapham 
Junction were kept fairly free of people, so 
that for the Inst eight inilos of the road the 
train passed through some of th* roost 
crowded part* of the metropoli* unsectu, «ad 
therefore unnoticed. 


ARRIVAL IN LONDON. 

Striking Scene at Victoria Railway 
Station. 

assemblage of princes. 


Tho Royal platform at Victoria Station 
was near the central carriage road, and w»» 
covered with purple carjiel. Th* roadway 
it-clt vu strown with golden sand, a* yet 
tintrau pied by a aingle hoof. In the centre 
of Hi* platform stood the hoyal povilion 
covered in rsgal ptirpl* with white sur¬ 
mounting*. 

Here the mourners wer* to rest in the 
brief interval bofor* pas-inn into tle*tic--t. 

The interior was eoaguiiioently furnished 
in Louis XVI. style, and French and 
Windsor t»p**iry hung from the walls with 
all th* Imperial *pl*miour of a palace 
apartment. 

A special signal post spread out ita check¬ 
ing arm for th* Royal train, and in con¬ 
spicuous places hung green wreaths. Sim¬ 
plicity wa* tho koynot* of the station's 
oppcoroncc; that and the siloat, reverent 
hu»h of officer* and official* ga»* a dignity 
to the *c*ne which not all tho pompous 
splendour of the world can produce. 

Army and Navy Attend. 

The sharp trampling of fe»t broke th* 
stillness- With splendid mien, tho Naval 
guard of honour swept into the station, 
ved was drawn up on th# platform next to 
that for tho arrival, tho roadway lying 
between. A fin* body of men they look •*! 

»boiM ph v> iqn* was ;>«lwilr»bly di»pU*r.- 
b> the review order dr*«« with straw 
*ud brown be't* in which they poradai' 
Lioutrnnut Smith com rounded. 

A moment's stiilnow*. and again the 
ordered trend of trarching men. 

Thii time it was the Coldrireaws. undtt 
a plain Foi’dif/g, gignulic men. overcoat • 

»nd buabied. With them wa* th* King'- 

■ >loar. sariutivntfd by a how of craps. 
Magnificent spneimen* of til* Navy ami 

Army thus faced lit* arrival plwttorm, am! 
whils they stood tn easy pstienea th* milt' 

'ant chivalry of th* world walked Sid* b> 

■«i«l# Into Hi* station. 

liroom* in blue and red. with praowny 
-le«d* for the Royal mourner*, clattered up 

■ he roadway. Minute by miotits tbe grou; 

•t soldiers ami officials gran in <Lui«n*ioti». 

*od although much of the brillianc* 
hUidwn under clonk or overcoat, th* seem 
nut ■dill -iiirpursttigly grand. 

The scarlet of the Stall h'laxed with ordcr> 

.nd the multi-coloured garmeut* of Euio- 
/call prince* and officer* added an efleoli>‘ 
olouring anil -plemlid contrast. 

The Nations in Mourning. 

Every staff uniform in th* world wa* re 
proMintod in that mingling of the Kingtaud 
Town Princes of the earth. 

i a pan chatted with Alain, and the scarlet 
orccChcd Austrian learned things from tbe 
fuzzed Egyptians. Imperial Geru. auy I ink*. I 
>p with liio Republican West, aud the Tur« 
ind Anglo-Indian fraternised wath Rusni* 
or in all that varied throng one OOOttno:' 
<enniln*Dt filled ovary braast—unqualified 
nomags for the Ore.tset of all Queens. 

Hi# tight blue end crimson of tflis Ger 
man*, the mauve and yoilow of the Jap. and 

■ be grey of the lluae shone with |s«el» and 
dtiaioi of gold. 

Plumes of every has fluttered from stately 
busby and burnished helmet, and pro 
ii.mnced amid all ctood the Grand l>uk» 

Mi oh no! in light blue aud red. with a cr. n. 
ton order gashed across his breast. 

The whole platform was Like a scene frou 
fairyland, and in all the pomp and majesty 
of uniform a eolitary figure in khaki joemed 
loo odd and work-a-day to belong to tha agr 
of th# moment. 

Prince Francis oi Teck rode quietly uj. 
but the brilliant throng sprang erect, with 
upraised baud, when the King of Fortugs 
ind the Duke of Lam bridge joined the 
ranks. 

The Royal conches and the gun-carriage 
eutered; Ixiid Roberts, baton in hand, and 
Royal 1 aiiiea in veil aud mourning arrived . 
and all stood expeotaut. 

The Train Steams in. 

At ten minute* to eleven the pilot engine 
Airdnr ran lightly alongside the platform, 
herald of Ihe Royal coaches. 

All eyes were turned westward, and tn a 
lew minutee tbo khaki-coloured engine 
" Empress " turned into the station with its 
line of saloons, and glided noiselessly along- 
ride th* platform past tha throng of 
■ourtier*. 

With mathematical precision th* train 
wns brought to a standstill so that the 
King's saloon faced tha pavilion. 

A note of command rang out. and tha 
guards of honour cams down to tbs pros-nI 
with a click, and reversed arms. 

Not a sound broke the following stillness. 
The international representative* stood 
"root at the salute, aud civilian* uncovered. 

It was o solemn moment. Not a matt 
stirred an inch from where he etood. The 
mixed throng was ns a thing transfixed ; 
nnd in that moment of reverent stilines* 
was crowded nil the homagu of the hemi¬ 
spheres. tbe heart messages from near and 
distant races, the eilent tribute to a great 
and glorious life. 

Aide* end equerries descended from the 
train, other doors were opened, and King 
Edwaroji and the German Emperor stepped 
upon tho platform into the brilliant *i- 
letnblago. 

Gun-CarriaRC in Khaki. 

Both wore tbs uniforms of British Field- 
Marshals, and ware cloaked. 

The Queen and Princes and Prince**' - 
tiext alighted, and all entered the Roy« 
Pavilion. 

Th* Roys I body lay in tbe third eoarli 
iust past the pavilion. Bareheaded guard- 
•pened the swingtng doors and th* aides sri- 
tncing. entered tha saloon and emergt 
' oaring th* pall, which covered a frain* fc 
i.ljnsting ov*r th* -offin. I’pon it lay th 
Crown of the Resim and the Orb and 
Sccpt.ro. 

Naxt th* non-commissioned bearer-pan- 
if Guards, bareheaded, advanced aud Pil¬ 
lared th* saloon. 

As tihc? reappeared, hearing upoD then 
Hands the pracio- burden, a great awe fei 
ipon the gathnng. and once more th- 
world saluted—King and Kait-er, Prince ar 
Potentate, every creed, alpiost every rare. 

Many faces twitched nervously, an 
among the Houaehold servanta tear# *pr*n 
to th# eyeo. 

When the Guardsmen were clear of the 
nn’.oon they raised the bright oak . offin upor 
tibcir shouldors, and with slow and carefr, 
step boro it towards the gun-carriage. 

The Royal representatives gathered in : 
side semi-circle, with bowed heads. »s thi 
.offin was placed on th* gun-carriage Jusa 
ovored with the poll. 

A whit* signal fluttered in the background. 
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and nt li-SSi the Royal portion of tho pro- 
<>ts:»n moved niity, 

Instructions by the King. 

Thera *m an Immediate halt, and the 
King, witi> cooinon and judgment, corrected 
a detail or two. and signalled the cortege 
onward. 

The eight cream homo* drawing the gun- 
carriage were decked in orimeoo b*rnr*i. 
with gilt mountings and ptirple trapping*. 
Tho near hor-e at each pair wu* ridden by 
a Royal postillion, wearing a dark velvet 
cop and wig. scarlet jacket, and white 
breeches. 

The magnificent silk p»!l and regalia art 
upon the 15-pounder kb/ki-coloured carriage 
made a bier of truly regal splendour. 

Tiic guards of honour lowered heads orer 
their rifles, and From the outside came the 
faint telling of the drum* beating a reunion. 

The Sing rede between the German Em¬ 
peror and tbs Duke of Connaught, a Royal 
trio bearing the look of kingly majesty 
which set its stamp upon the whole gather¬ 
ing. 

The King was a!«rt and cool; the Germ*' 
Emperor's expression epitomised regal etxtr- 
liorre. though he wan scry pale; the Dukr 
of Connaught's froth, bronzed fsco looked 
in.-IIably ead. 

Tho magnificent carriages of State with 
the Princes*** followed tho mounted scions 

of tho Royal line. 


WO KINGLY FIGURES: 

f he Sweet Sad Face at the Window 
of the First Carriage. 

MANY ROYAL FACES. 

I he procession halted tor a few aioaien- 
li !* the <offia pamed through tba r" 
riierw waa time to take in the picture a 
h " *“* most illustrious persons is it—th■ 
i th* Kai 


Tlit Kaiwer rode at the right hand of th 
K ng. the Duke of Connaught at hi* 1*1 
Their cloaks, slightly open, gats glimpe-: 
the scarlet, tbs gold, and th* ordv; 
«n*»th. 

Both the KAng and th* K*l»er bore thm 
■.!»♦» with kingly dignity. The Kal*> 
with his pale face, his keen features, am 
h.s kingly bearing, bis bftton resting 
proudly on his knee . the King, gra* 
impowsive, and commanding—one gazed 
ipon them, sitting so still on then 
i-hargers, looking neither to right 1101 
to left, and lalt that the German *o.' 
English nations were favoured in th*i 
ruler*. 

\n Army of Prince®. 

Opposite the gate of Buclcingham Palac. 
ilhopm's march came to Its appointed and 
ind all the drums began to beat, then 
rolling cadenza bringing tears to the 
••yes by its mournful insistence. 

Handing the noble army of Prince* wrr. 
ibe King of Portugal and the King o- 
Greece. The King of Portugal wore one o' 
his own uniform*—dark blue, with * low 
ml met and pltunire. King George wa* it 
• gbtsr hlua, and wore a plumed shako. 

If it was Impossible to pick eut the sir 
-ittachtSe. who could hope to identify the 
Princes P There were nearly forty of the**; 
rearing all the uniforms >ud orders al 
Europe—German. Ruaaian. Dane. Noree. 
Italian. Austrian—oo tnaay that oa* could 
only generalise, and say that they repre¬ 
sented the emliaod world. 

Queen Alexandra. 

Following the mounted Princes came the 
carriage*. all bodecked with regal 
■ pleadoor. As the Arst one passed, tbr 
;>eople saw. through th* closed window. » 
indy with a sweet, ead lace, pale with tbe 
mark* of sorrow. In spite of tbe heave 
rrapo veil there was no mistaking tbe 
gracious figure. On* whispered 10 aiioibsr. 
'The Prtncaae of Wales." It is still dilfi. 
cult to speak of her as Qureu. 


More carnages followed, crUuaeo and 
purple without. black and sorrowful 
within. in one sat the King of the 
Belgian*, his heard shining white oa lira 
dark uniform; in another three Field 
Marshal* of England—tho Duke of Cam- 
bridge. Prince Edward of Snxe-Wotniar. 
and Viscount Wolsoley. 

Poor troopers of the German Army, in 
long grey cloaks, came behind, and then, 
completing the prooeosion. a Sovereign'« 
escort of Life Guarde, their crimson cloak* 
Lrigliieuing the wintry park. 


THE MARCH BEGINS. 

The Procession Marshalled in th; 
Silent Streets. 

The neighbourhood of Victoria Station wa* 
-10 thronged that even with the assistance ol 
h* soldiery th* police had great difficult* 
.n keeping back th* people, and. in fact, ot 
several occasions before the arrival of tbe 
Royal train, they had to completely clo»i 
• he street*. 

I; was obvious from the first that fiber. 
••euM be great difficulty in marshalling th, 
procession. Presently it came to be realised 
hot this operation w** being oarriod oot 
-imultnneoualy at various parts of th* routr 
stretching a way into Piccadilly. There abso- 
mely was not room enough to do more than 
occommodat* within the station yard and 
i he thoroughfare* leading from it those 
portions of the procession which were to im¬ 
mediately precede the body of her Majesty 
In this way order seemed lo he given to th 
•valrode initrih more apeedily than th- 
'Oplo expected, ami when nhortly afb- 
•leven o'clock th* booming of distant guV 
•Ml heard aud tbn m»n took up the , 
alums if wn» known that the fun.-ral trsir. 
ml arrived, ami thr.t the procession we* in 
■et out oa its long march. 


Slowly and steadily the proeession filed out 
M 'he yard The only sounds to be heard : 
were Chopin's mournful strain*, the tron 
'I many hoof*, and tho far-away reports c>; 
he minute guns. 

Vs far as one could see up Oro*venor-pl*r<- 
snd Buckingham Palace-road wore thou- 
«uids upon thousands of silent bare-headed 
citizens waiting to nr* tlin Great Queen pass 
for the last timo tb'«ugh her capital. One 
could almost feel the anxious gnzo which 
•houreml* of eve* turned upon th* gun-car 
n«g* as it slowly moved from Ihn static 
yard into th* street, while no words c«. 
describe the sens* of dreary desolation and 
poignant sorrow which filled the multitude 
Women Wept and men held their breath 
It was with tent-dimmed eyes that the erow.j 
beheld the rrown and cushion resting opnc 
the casket which contained all that wa* l*i, 
of Queen Victoria. 

Then the cavalcade turned into Bucking¬ 
ham P.‘*luce-road. For the firet time one 
was impressed hor© with the wall of face., 
which linod each side of the street. It, 
-vino shop* the blind-, were drawn, b u , 
in nioet the window* wore filled wiM, 
peopl* all in the deepest mourning, and 
rac*t of them wearing lilie* of the valley 
or violate. The silence of the pageant 
was like that of the people. The verv 
clatter of the horses’ hoof* seemed to be 
a part of the funeral inarch, and to ben, 
«*»* to its solemn afdonoe*. 

The first glimpse which the publio got o' 
he gun-carriage and it* tarred freight wa. 
*'*o a noticeable point in the preceding- 
Could it he that that simple white load 
tamed .11 that was mortal of lh . 

Queen i 1 No canopied catafalque here- n 
nodding pi moos. A plain ooffin on a gun’-our 
nage covered with a ah.tr p*U , ni j 
by the horses that had borne her on dtat 
occasion* in life—that was all. 

It vra* not here, close to the departure 
point, that any real idea could bo formed 
of the magnitude and splendour of the 
pageant. Only a very small portion of it we 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE GREAT NAVAL PAGEANT AT SPITHEAD 


Aero— the voter float* 

A moan o i sorrow from tba widowed land; 
She pibroch*’ mournful notes 

•lend is » dirge that *11 may under 

•tend. 

Ac3 to the thip* that watch from etrand 
to dnad 

ffcats tbs itrup marmaraf the muffled 
Aram i 

•Wad to your arms, year Quern in atate 
doth-an. 

And tho— beyond ear sea*— 

For ohildrea el the Wood ha— wandered 
far, 

And given te the fawn 
Her lag "neath Southern Cro— and 
Northern Star— 

Have, in the spirit, followed Oat sad car 
On which abe rode — faithful soldier* 
ride, 

Who In her gfari— u eerr l ee map have 

And. 

From shore she mov— to there, * 

Over ths vaten which she ruled as 
Queen, 

With pomp that h e ret o fore 


In any Royal program ne’er w— seen. 
She passes her stern battleships be 
tween. 

With Kings and Princ— following in her 

train. 

Mourning for her who— Kfe waa free from 

storm 

Now war-dog* of that fleet. 

Break the deep silence with your sullen 

hay, 

In such stern manner greet 
The lady moving through your ranks »o- 
day; 

Turn out ths guards, a last salute to 
P»7; 

Dip the great flags that proudly flaunt 
the sky, 

The Mistress of the Se— is ptriiug by. 

Take one last look and then 
Let esexy head be bowed in sorrow 

due. 

She loved yon, sailor men. 

Of all your raoe most loyal and most 
true; 

Thru to your lady pay your last 


With mike of steel to sentinel the 
road 

Which lends Victoria te her last abode. 

Quiet the armon all. 

For she haa gone, oar dearest and our 

best. 

Let silence lika a paQ 
On the long avenues of warships zest; 
Let arms reversed and haH-cmteed flags 
attest 

That Ho who loves the true, the pure, 
the brave, 

His gift has taken which fa — He 

Within hi* golden gate s 
The sun is sinking on the western war*. 
Another night she waits 
Before sho movea toward* a distant grave. 
As Thou, 0 Lord our God, art strong to 
•aye, 

Support Thy people with Thy mighty 
hand. 

For darkness gather* o’er ths movm'Tg 





































































































visible eroa so far away as tho gates of 
Buckingham Palace. Its fail length 
routed away along lb* Mall to Marl- 

orougii Gate. up to SL Jiunes'-etrevt, and 
mad the corner of Piccadilly to W*l«ng. 

lloase, nearly opiosiu the Dufc* a 
\'»onali>re's. 

The point at which the spectator* is 
iuckingham Pal ace-road started was tin, 
ppearance of the gen* 01 the Royal Dorr. 
Vrtillory—half-a-do«en of them, menu- > 

■ mg through the cavalry lines, and an off; i 
.;a!!opieg op to hurry them into ord. 

oinehow or other the gun* and the cavnlr; 
•roe through the gate, and then the at reel 
•e-ouinled with lha trau.p of the Manure 

\ Mournful March. 

The Marines walked eery, eery > o 
«ith arms reversed nnd eyes east on I 
ground. Faintly from the distanco can., 
'ha wailing of a funeral march. A i-bi-r. ! 
w*ll Irg.n to toll—deep low. end sad. 

The bluejackets lollowed, at the same hnl. 
ig pace. Moment by moment the mourn 
Inee* of the scene was deepening, in tut ■ 
ritk th« measured tread and downcast e.w 
the troop*. 

Then name ths massed bands of tl . 

• luardi. stirring the heart with Chopin' 
Majestic Marche Funfcbre. 

Sight and sound combined to make thi 
he roost mourn ini part of the procession 
lloiost crashing in its suggestion of wo. 
The black drums, ths blank bearskins 
Training like widows’ weeds, the grej cost, 
hat covorcd all, and the immensity of nutn. 
*cr» that mode the bands seem like r 
egiment—these had an effect on the aensrt 
*"U *sa almost startling ia its auexpecUi 
‘•eight. 

Hard on the beel of the bands rani* on* 
*f the dxxxling contrasts of the day. Thi> 
vas the company of military attaches, in 
iinforms brilliant beyond the dreams of the 
1 nglish War Office. 

The name* of Lhi» attach** were given on 
'the programme, but to distinguish them nr 
hopeless. The eye lingered Tin one gorgeous 
■tntforiu— ligbi blue vaat. trousers ot soarl.- 
tud gold, and bngiit browu busby—and saw 
hat ail the attiw'hto saluted the draped 
•otous of the regiment on guard, and then 
l>assed on. 

'.'he Mighty Dead. 

!x>rd Holierts and his staff, th* Ear 
Marshal. mounted and cloaked, a long con. 
pan) 01 aldu-de-cau.p—at ordinary tin..- 
'>ii« would hare giutsd with eager interest at 
every figure in thi* group of high personage* 
'be notables of the land. 

Hut all looked hchiud and beyoud them 
heedless of the crush at the gate, for th. 
coffin had come slowly Into view. Higl 
•boTe the heads of the troops, covered suit 
a pure white pall, and the orowa glistening 
at the bead—vre had eves for nothing bu' 
Ins stately casket, which hul (or ever tin 
body of Che great, good Queen. 


ST. JAMES’ PARK. 

Approach and Passage of the 
Cavalcade* 

The slowness with which tbo procession 
laovsd was to itsetf solemn in the extreiu*. 
One knew, of course, the roasOR, namely. 
that the uiumhallmg of the procession wo* 
u task of the greatest magnitude, and thai 
ihere could not help being some delay in 
getting it well knit together and in perfect 
marvhing order. But this fad was over 
boroe by the sentiment that the Queen ns: 
ingenag in tbe precincts of the building 
which wa* so long her London homo. anT 
the feeling, thus imperfectly described, eras 
intensified by the mournful look of the 
blind Palace over which the Bays! 
Standard floated at half-mast, showing bui 
dimly in the light wind and agatnit th# 
grey sky. 

With Royal Trappings- 

It was as a monarch, indeed, that the 
Queen was carried to her tomb. Emblen. - 
of sovereignty were about her coffin, and the 
trappings of tbo horsemen showed her high 
rotate. 

The eight cream horses which drew the 
gun-carriage were covered with Royal har¬ 
ness. The Koyal Arms shone ot> their 
addlo-cloths, nnd purple trappings adorned 
.huir neck*. 

Resting on the roffin were the floyai crown 
of England, crimson doth within tfie gold, 
and the sceptre and orb of majesty. Nothing 
.iiore beautiful ae a picture, and nothing 
richer in its power to stir the emotions, k j» 
•vor been seen in the streets of London. 

We all felt, mingling with our grief nr.I 
narrow. a new sense of the pride of race, 
end a feeling of glad uses that the Queen V 
.-.at journey was enriched with the einrur 
•ancs of Royalty, and that the apt»ndo..i 
woe such as befitted her worth and station. 

immediately behind was the Queen's own 
• laadard, draped. in the bands ef a tail 

St. Janies' Park »u. from a very ewrly 
hour, a popular rendezvous. At eever 
o'clock some thousands of people were wan 
tiering up and down the avenue, blowing 
their band* and stamping their feet in 
vain endearours to maintain a little of the 
warmth that had been installed into them 
by an eli-too-cariy breakfast. A distin 
nuifbing feature of till* part of tbe route 
was the formatioa of groups of offi- er* of 
nearly every regiment of the Regular and 
Volunteer force*, who drifted In from the 
r-vst and west entrance*, nnd mingled witu 
numbers of naval officers who. true to their 
pcofisainnal traditions, were first oo the 
< nne. It ie rarely given to lw>ndoner*_ to 
are the latter arrayed in their (nll-dr*--- 
uniforms, and the expreeeions of admiration 
were universal. 

Gathering of the Captains. 

Officers of the Scottish regiments, with 
brood plnld trousers and shnkoe* that re¬ 
minded one of the eld Volunteer bradj.-e.ir 
*tncd chatting in undertone* with fellow 
officer* of other Scottish regiments, whose 
i>onnets bobbed and nodded ss they emphn- 
ei-ed their remarks. It was noticeable (bat 
while the military units of the gaily -colon red 
n-vembly either stood in groups or stroller 
leisurely along for great distance*, the nave' 
captain*. Hen tenant*. an-J midshipmen 
walked in poire in quick time, with sudden 
halt* and right-al-o.it-turr.*. ohvsously it 
ubsent-mindednesa mistaking the sand 
vrewn Mall for the quarter-deck. 

Every now and again a galloping horse¬ 
man tor* a ragged lina through the miUh-- 
of blue and scarlet. Necks were cranial 
from the black-clothed musses on either 
side, there was a murmur of excitement, and 
hen silence. 

There was no laughter, no attempt at 
merriment. The crowd did not sinks one 
ns being sad ao much as respectful. It was 
a* if thay felt th* Inevitable had come, and 
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they wore prepared to meet it liko 
Everyone seemed to foci the awful aplendem 
of the orension. 

Their capacity for waiting woe magmti 
cent. The dull boom of Big Ben had rolled 
out tea times over the patient and watching 
Uiouaauds before there was the learn sigi 
of weariness and impatience. But then . 
sigh of relief eremed to break from tin 
throng as one hoard on every hand the 
jaculation : " Ouly one moro hour." 

Scene in the Crowd. 

Troops tnareffied past, back-ward* and 
forwards. They grew in numbers anc 
•cemeil to fill the Mall from end to end. 
Hundreds of officers slowly took up then 
positions on either side <rf the line*; edier? 
grouped them solve* In meases alt the foot 
of the avenue near St- James' Palace. 

llere, as in fact at every point of the route 
a cheer was sent up for Lord Roberto as. 
accompanied by his Staff, he cam* round 
the bend of the road through the groat gate* 
Just before th* procession began to move 
there was a painful moment when a move 
in cut of the crowd produced instant shriek* 
and hysterical cries from women who found 
theniHelves hemmed in on all sides by n 
•urging mass. In .a few moments, slight 
rents were made in the sea of faces, through 
which fainting women were slowly carried. 
One other result of the pressure was that 
one man climbed a tree. Hundreds followed 
liis example, and in ten minutes every avail¬ 
able tree was transformed into a grand¬ 
stand for men in corduroys, men with 
bowler hats, and men with no hats at oil. 
Half-past eleven! 

A few minutes passed and then die oom 
mand was given to the Irish- Guards stand 
ing at the east end of the Mall to form four* 
and reverse arm*. Everyone held his breath. 
A galloper with a flag flashed by, followed 
by another and yet a third. 

The procession began to move. PrseantJy 
faint strains of the funeral march could be 
heard and then, attaining a somewha’ 
quicker pace, the procession seemed to pas* 
villi a greater speed than was actually the 
fact until long before th* people could 
realise that the end had come, the rear 
escort swept round the corner of Marl 
borough House and disappeared amid that 
parish of palaces known familiarly to us «- 
"Clubland.” 


ON TO PICCADILLY. 

Terrifying Crush of Disappointed 
People. 

Ft. Janies’-street presented a beautiful 
and monumental spectacle. The head o 1 
the csvaleodr wn9 around the corner in Pi* 
cadi My, but there wr* something supreme 1 
majestic in its movement up the hill, which 
Lord Beacon sire Id once described a* " the 
celebrated eminence." Th# stately bom- 
‘and their rider*, the eoldiere and their trap 
pings, and. above all. the gun-carriage, fiilnji 
as they did between house* shrouded ie 
purple drapery, and showing, like every 
other part of th# routs, anxisus. sad face*, 
mods up a scene which those who saw il 
will never forget. 

A still more extraordinary sight waa pre¬ 
sented to those who had the good fortune to 
so urs points of view at the top of St. 
James'-street, either at the corner of house 
which abut on Piccadilly or at the premise 
ini mediately facing them, for they couli 
not only see the procession os it wended its 
way up the street, but could scan the loni; 
line of soldiers and police stretching awa; 
westwards through Piccadilly, and. etil 
mors marvellous, the enormous crowd which 
thronged Piccadilly to the east, and who 
had no more chance of getting near the pro 
cession than of flying to the moon. 

At this point, too. tho aspect of affaire a* 
between the nuthoritiee and the crowd 
looked at one time exceedingly dangerous. 
The people kept constantly surging forward 
against the cordon of police and soldiers 
It was on ugly sight. There were evidently 
some roughs in the background. for th' 
crowd finally broke into the streets with 
a violence that argued lawlessness from 
somewhere. Order was restored with cus¬ 
tomary promptness, but not before oil 
women hod been carried from the scene 
and three horses had thrown their riders— 
a policeman and two Hussar*. 

The noise which this unfortvaato occur¬ 
rence gave rise to was received with indig¬ 
nation by the more erderly spectator# on 
the opposite side of the street, and crle* of 
"Hush! huehl" "Shame!" and 
" Silence! " rose from every quarter. 

Weeping Women. 

Slowly tba earlier quiet fell on the crowd, 
and woe maintained until th* proceeriot< 
started on its way to Paddington; then, at 
the signal for moving, an uneasy stir swept, 
through those breathless thousands; they 
swnyed slightly forward, and the dror.> 
which had until that moment risen con¬ 
tinuously died into a moment of alinoei 
absolute silence. 

Tho Colonial corps filed post, followed 
by detachment after detachment of cavalry 
a.-.d infantry in slow and solemn order. 

All hats of the male spectator* had been 
doffed, and the absolute silence of the pre¬ 
vious moment gave place to a long, melan¬ 
choly murmur. 

Many women now had handkerchiefs to 
their fueos. The spectacle they were look¬ 
ing upon was. indeed, tho most majestic, 
thrilling, and pathetic, they had any one 
of them scon in their lives. The funereal 
movement of tho troops, the aoletnn musio, 
tho sombre draperies, the murmuring 
silence—all wrought upon the nerves as 
■othing else could have done. 


HYDE PARK THRONGED 

Multitudes wait from Apsley House 
to the Marble Arch. 

In Hyde Park the great pageant wa* 

seen in all its impre*?irc glory. Indeed, 
it waa hardly till Hydo Park Cornor was 
rcr.-hod that the cavalcade hod become e 
knit, coherent, nnd organised whole. 

Precisely at 11.20 tho boom of tho first 
minute gun was heard at Hydo Park Corner 
—nnd afterwards, at every minute, the im- 
preaslve etillnsss was broken by tho re¬ 
verberation of the guns. 

At 11,45 tho iron gates in the centre of 
the arch were thrown open, und the head 
of the procession come into view. The 
Horre Guards and Life Guards bands were 
silent, save for the steady tramping of feet 
moving at quick step. Murmur* of disap¬ 
pointment were heard when it wo* ovident 
that nt thi« point there was to lie uo music. 
Jhe Volunteer detachments followed the 
basil*, with amis still reversed, their left 
band* supporting the bntte of their rifle* 


before them and their right hands grasping 
the barrels behind. A squadron of Yeo¬ 
manry passed, and then a long line of khaki- 
clnd 'Colonials wound through the gates. 
Their fine physique waa greatly admired. 

In solemn silence the procession of the 
soldiers marched quickly through the gates 
and across the immense clear circus insido. 
followed by a brilliant splash of colour 
when the representatives of the Indian 
Army marched past. In striking contrast 
wore the sombre uniforms of the 100 men 
of the flh Rifle Brigade, followed by other 
detachments of infantry of the line. Be¬ 
hind them came tho splendid, tall men of 
the Foot Guards—the Irish. Scots, Cold- 
etreum. and Grenadier Guards; and behind 
these the Royal Engineers and tbe batterie'; 
of artillery, with their khaki-colonred guns. 

Heroes of Omdurman. 

Something like a cheer greeted the ap¬ 
pearance of the 21st Lancers. " Here come 
the plucky heroes of tbe Omdnrmnn 
charge! ’’ was passed from mouth to mouth 
among tbe crowd. The Hussars and the 
Dragoon Guards followed; and then the 
magnificent Household Cavalry wound 
through the gates, making, in their great 
scarlet cloaks, another brilliant splash of 
colour to contrast with the black throng. 

At 12.15 there was a long panso, and the 
wide circus in front of the gates -for a tiro- 
was clear of troops. At lost came the 
-oiiod W a few bars of Chopin's Funeral 
March, and then, with slow, measure*) 
tread—at funereal pace—came the remain 
ter of the advance guard. The people 
ooked with interest ait the military attach^ 
of th* State*. Austria. Franco, Germany 
Rasa*, and Spain; and then eagerly began 
io search among the following Headquarter/ 
•toff of the Arruy for th* familiar face and 
gnre of Lord Roberts. 

Several times th* whisper, "There's 
fobs!" was beard, before the Commando! 
m-Chief. riding alone behind the rameinder 
>f the Staff, came into viow. " Bob? 1 
■Job*I Bobs! ” whispered the crowd, am 1 
balf-suppreseod cheer went up as 
people'* darling horo. superbly mounted, 
rode slowly, alone, across tbe cleared space. 

All noticed how stern was the bronzed 
and weather-beaten face, how great wa- 
the grief, evident in spit* of the upright 
courageous bearing. Lord Roberts looked 
neither to the right nor to th* left, and thr 
crowd, who at this point were half inclined 
to cheer him, held their breath in sym¬ 
pathy. 

The Supreme Moment. 

" Hate off I " The Earl Marshal waa pass¬ 
ing, and the brilliant crowd of aides-de 
amp, as the wool was whispered. Th' 
people strained their eyes towurd* the gate- 
knowing that the great moment, so long 
awaited, wae now at hand when ths body of 
♦lie beloved Queen would pass, for the las' 
time, through their midst- 
A breathless moment of expectancy, and 
then the splendid, fiery cream horse* 
richly caparisoned in gold and red. steppinr 
high, and tossing their heads, came inti 
view, dragging the yellow, rubber-wheeled 
gun-carriage with its sacred burden be 
neath the great white pall. There was <■ 
‘tillness of death in the air at tbi* tbe 
upreme moment of the day. Then there 
vim a sound of robbing as the gun-earring' 
passed on, its way between tbe solemn rank 
■if the dense human avenue. 

It was noticed bow well tbe beautifu' 
animal* harnessed to the gnu-carriage lie 
haved themselves. They seemed to kno« 
♦hat for the last time they were drawinr 
♦heir Queen who had loved them so greatly 
i hrough the streets of London. 

Th" King and the German Emperor, with 
their noble suites, rode slowly behind thi 
"tiffin. As King, it was the first time the 
King had been roen by tbe vast majority 
present. 8orrow waa deep-stamped on hi‘ 
Majesty's face. The people eagerly singled 
ont their favourite Princes among the noblr 
crowd who followed his Majesty. 

As the carriages bearing the Queen and 
Jh» Royal Princesses entered the Park, 
trick of light made it appear to tbe crowd 
on the hill by the statue that the blinds were 
down; but almost immediately the beautifu' 
face of Queen Alexandra waa seen, ae hei 
Majesty graciously bowed to the throngs on 
cither side. 

At twenty minute* past twelve the car 
rings gates at Hyde Park Corner olsnged be¬ 
hind the closing escort, and the great pagean* 
"loved on to a further stage of lie Vie 
Dolorosa. 

Arrived at the Marble Arch, tbecavalcad' 
met the same invariable sea of faces, and 
entering the Edgware-road. passed into » 
neighbourhood where prosperity and poverty 
jostle each other shoulder to shoulder. Bui 
«till thore waa the order, the reverence, th" 
silent sorrow that had everywhere been 
manifest; and hardly a dry eye remained. 


PADDINGTON STATION. 


London's Last Memory of Her 
Great Queen. 

After the stately though solemn splendour 
of the funeral pageant through the streets 
of tho capital. Loudon’s final farewell to the 
beloved Queeu at Paddington Station was 
infinitely impressive in its sad simplicity. It 
was full of the wistful sorrow and silent 
heart-break we ail know of bidding adieu at 
the train-side, for years or for ever, to loved 
ones going to a far country, with all th» 
added solemnity snrronndiug ths last scene* 
in the earthly career of a great monarch and 
a lived Queen that ha* been borne in on us 
all with increasing force during the past 
two mournful weeks. 

It was a superbly Royal farewell la it* 
gorgeous pageantry, but after tho eyes of 
those privileged to be present at this final 
parting of the Queen from her capital had 
become. In a very few minutes, accustomed 
to the blaze of colour, the glamonr of 
Royalty, the blare of trumpets, and the mar¬ 
tial array that the splendid procession 
brought with it. there remained for all 
nothing but the simple though real eadnesn 
of a railway station leave-taking. 

It was strangely liko the nad leave-taking* 
so many of as have taken part in during 
the laqt year or so, in seeing loved one* oS 
to the Cape—the martial parade through 
the streets, its sod meaning tempered by 
the musio, by the crowds and the company 
of many comrade*; then th* buatl* of en¬ 
training and the last absorbing arrange 
ments ; then, when nil waa ready for the 
start, after the last hand-shakes, th* last 
eiii braces, and the last good-byes, the in¬ 
evitable five minute* of seemingly purpose¬ 
less waiting,and nothing bnt dumb anguish. 

A Four Minutes* Wait. 

8o yesterday. After .the glittering caval¬ 
cade had passed through tho station and 
out at the farther end, niter tbe coffin had 
been removed from tho gun-enrriago and 


placed in the funeral car. the mourner* Una 
taken their scats in the train, and the plat¬ 
form was empty, but for the guard waiting, 
flag in band, to start the train on ib* way. 
there waa four minutes of waiting, for what 
no one know, nor asked. 

Tho soldiers stood with arms presented, 
the fow hundred spectators on tho further 
side of tho platform anti roadway etood with 
bowed heads, nnd thoro was a stillness that 
was awesome. Then tho train moved elowly, 
.ilmoct silently, away. The people looked 
wistfully at tho disappearing carriage with 
its beloved burden, until it was hidden by 
n mist of tears long before distance blurred 
it out: then turned, and, scarce speaking 
one to another, walked slowly out into tho 
thronged streets. 

And so tho Good Qneen took her last de¬ 
parture from her capital, and its citizens 
so took their last farewell—and it seemed 
to be the parting she would most hove 
wished. 

There was nothing funereal, scarcely any¬ 
thing unusual, about the appearonoe of Pad¬ 
dington Station. The arrival platforms 
with tflis groat wide roadway between the 
roils, had been barricaded off from the 
rest of the station, and reserved for the use 
of the funeral party. There waa scarce a 
blush of bunting—so strangely different 
from the appearanoe of the same spot on all 
previous occasions when the Queen has 
passed through, and the great roof wan 
always hid by masses of waving banners and 
festoons of brilliant cloths. 

Islands of Flowers. 

On Saturday the only splash of colour 
that made the station different from ordinary 
times was the crimson carpet on the plat¬ 
form, and a stretch of crimson cloth, looped 
with white nnd purple, covering the furtiior 
wall and shutting out the stare of the adver¬ 
tisements. 

TDn the orimson carpet of the platform 
were several islands of flowers and ever¬ 
greens — laurels and myrtles, arum lili-s, 
hyacinths, narcissi and tulips, relieved with 
dwarf lilao trees, all a mass of purple blos¬ 
soms. There was one of these flower islands 
on either side of tho pathway marked for the 
Royal coffin to be boras from th* gun- 
carriage to the funeral oar. 

There was eras Large stand near the en¬ 
trance, and the bridge and stairway* leading 
to it were also used as stands. Bat the 
whole of the platform and roadway was 
reserved and kept clear. 

On the other platforms everything waa a 1 
usual, train* coining and going, and the 
■isuel business of travel, but there wo* p 
■frange quietness Rbout the manner of It all. 
ind erun the noisy engine* seemed to have 
hnshed their clanging nnd snorting, and 
he officials moved on tiptoe and talked in 
whispers. Tho workers nt Paddington have 
seou much of the Qneon. and this last sad 
journey meant much to them. 

Ambassadors Arrive. 

Soon after ten a company of soldier*, in 
ombre great-coats, marched along the 
irrival roadway and took up their elation, in 
double rank, opposite the funeral carnage. 
Then, by twos and threes, foreign army 
officer*, in strange and gorgeous drese, began 
to arrive, and diplomats in suits of en- 
•rosted gold-lace, with brilliant eoarvee and 
haina, and collars, and Daring order* 
making bright splashes of colour amid the 
universal black of the oivilian spectators. 

Railway luggage trolleys, heaped np with 
wreaths of white and purple flowera, were 
Irawn along the platform, and their frs- 
<rant burdens unloaded into the van* of the 
nneral train. The Royal footmen took 
iff their long grey coats and appeared in 
■laming scarlet, and commenced to pace up 
-nd down the plat torn, expectantly. 

Toward twelve o'clock the departure plat 
urm became all a-bnstle and ablnxe with 
ho arrival of gorgeously-attired Am bosun 
lira and attaches and other specially in 
vitod guoatn, who proceeded to Windsor by 
rain an hour ahead of the fnnera! train 
(self. 

At A few minutes before half-past twelve 
‘here was (he sound of music and the rol' 
of drums heard in th* distance, nnd eoor 
'he b*nd of the tfonie Gcnrda clattered l^tc 
he station. Then come the proceesiou. rani 
rv rank and company by company, in thr 
•xoct order in which it had marched frot 
Victoria. In at one end of the station, 
\!ong the lauded roadway, and out at the 
•'nrther end. 

The Queen's Train. 

Into and through and ont of th* station 
for close on an hour came and went the 
wildiers until the headquarters staff clat¬ 
tered In. They drew rein, and lined up op¬ 
posite the train. Lord Roberts disuiountod 
ind joined the waiting officers on the plot- 
or». The massed bands rode in, playing 
rhe wailing strain# of Beethoven's Fnnera 1 
March, and were drawn up a little beyond 
•he funeral car. 

Then came the gun-carriage, with it* 
•adly-beautiful burden, and the concourse 
of Royal mourners. There was Instantly » 
•cene of wondrouely brilliant bustle as th* 
gorgeous grooms and footmen sought out 
each his Royal master and helped him to 
li8tnount, and. as the Kings nnd Princes 
with cloaks thrown beck showing their 
m«ny-hued uniforms, mingled together on 
the platform. 

When tho Qneen. the Prince#***, thf 
King of the Belgians, and other mourneri 
who came in carriages had alighted, all 
the mourner* walked along tho platform tf 
tho funeral carriage, near the front, Oppo 
site which the gun-carriage had beer, 
halted. They ranged themselvM oo twi 
sides, making a passageway from the gun- 
carriage to the train. Th* non-commie 
sioned officers of the bearer party reve¬ 
rently removed the Crown and other In 
signiafrom the coffin, rolled aside th« white 
poll, and raised th* coffin from the gua- 
carriage to their shoulder*. 

Farewell 1 

The standard-bearer, who. with a file of red- 
cloaked Life Guardsmen, was stationed Im¬ 
mediately beside the gnn, raised aloft th* 
crapt-wreathcd etandard, the masaed bands 
burst forth into th# half-wailing, half- 
trlumpbal musio of Chopin's Funeral 
March, the drums rolled, the two rank* of 
roldieiB prceonted arms, everyone nncovered. 
itnd tho Royal coffin with it# precious burden 
was raised to the shoulders of thr 
bearers and carried finally out of the sight o! 
fondon into tho funera’carriage. And Just 
at thi# moment a flood of sunlight cam< 
through th i grimy gloss of the stotton-roo' 
and mndo a halo of light on tbe polish*.! 
o»k and the metal plate# of the moviag 
coffin. She who had always bc«o ae sun¬ 
shine to her people, whom visits to London 
always brought sunshine, went out from il¬ 
ia a sunburnt There wo# much more that 
wo# sweet than what wa* sad about the Ann) 
p-ixting of th* Qneen from the capital which 
loved her so well. 

After th# coffin wa* placed in th* carriage 
♦lie moarorrs quickly took tbeir places in 
the train, th* platform emptied; all those 













THE PROCESSION PASSING DOWN THE MALL, WITH PORTRAITS OF THE PRINCIPAL MOURNERS. 
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the fun-carriage bearing the coffin hud 
grown restive, plunged, and broken a trace. 
Quick os thought the Bailors of ELU.S. 
Excellent who acted aa station guard were 
ordered -forward. Arma were piled, ropes 
brought, the horses taken out, and with 
the steady tread of men trained to pull 
great weights, the hundred tars moved 
forward as one roan, drawing after them 
the gun-carriage that bore the coffin of the 
Mistress of the Sons. 

It was a spectacle as magnificent as it 
was unexpected. The straw hats of the 
sail ora moving in close array, the blue of 
their uniforms, the plain, khaki-painted 
gun-carriage, the simple coffin carrying the 
emblems of Royalty and Empire, contrasted 
in 6trange and beautiful fashion witb the 
glittering train of Kings and Princes that 
followed behind them. 

To the Chapel. 

Thus the procession, not 800 yards in 
length, passed onward between the ranks 
of the Grenadiers, who stood with bow<d 
heads and arms reversed, through High- 
street and Park-street, Long Walk Gates, 
and so through the archway of GeorgeIV. 
into the court where the chapel stands. 

Never will those who witnessed the scane 
forget that glow procession through the 
great Quadrangle of tho Castle. The sun 
•hone out as they passed, striking spark* 
of fire from the gold and silver of the uni¬ 
forms. The King and tho German 
Emperor followed the coffin side by side, 
their faces set with that stern look that 
men wear under a great sorrow. Even the 
brilliant foreign uniforms were eclipsed ky 
the splendour of tho gentlemen of the 
Bodyguard and tho woll-known scarlet and 
gold of the Yeomen of the Guard, who 
followed with halberts reversed. 

Without cessation the bonds poured out 
their painful dirge, and roar of cannon and 
the knell of tolling balls struck minute by 
minute on the ear. In Tory truth the score 
wr 8 worthy of so sad and yet so memorab’e 
au occasion. The bands ewept aaide through 
the files of Volunteeni that kept tho centred 
road and massed upon the green grass. Tho 
lines of escorting cavalry formed into 
square, red-cloaked blocks, before the guard 
house. And through the narrow gate into 
the Horse Shoe Cloisters the sailors mo ml 
with their sad burden, and the King and 
the train of mourners followed. 


DM THE CHAPEL ROYAL 

By an Invited Guest. 

It was oloee upon one o'clock when I 
passed through the low archway that gave 
entrance to the nor. of the grey old build¬ 
ing which has wen the funerals of so many 
of our Itoyal dead. Dark and gloomy it 
often appears, but now there seemed to hann 
jver it aa additional solemnity, as of some 
great bercsreiueht. 

In tho ohoir. where some seventy 
were reserved, a lady, clad in that full Court 
mourning which render* tho wearers aim,,,,, 
indistinguishable, was sitting. It was Lad. 
Southampton, .n old and personal friend of 
tha Queen e. Behind her, a little epla«h of 
colour In the shadow*, were grouped four 
of the little Royal psgee. The flickering 
candles shining out from among the etal's 
of heavy oak ehowed several of the Knight s 
of the Garter already at their place*, robed 
a* become* their Order, with banner, thield 


TARS PULLING QUEEN VICTORIA’S COFFIN UP WINDSOR HILL. 


remaining behind moving hack to the roac - 
wiy or the further side. The funeral music, 
now played by but one band, swelled and 
died away. The people uncovered, the guard 
stx>d with his flag raised, but the train did 
not move. For four minutes there was this 
strange, solemn, ead wait, then the trais 
moved slowly a Way, almost without sounc. 
the mass of people standing motionless., 
awesomely hushed, gazing through a strange, 
sodden mist at the last tangible sign of the 
presence of the loved Qreen. 


LAST HOME-COMING. 


The Queen Reaches Her Castle of 
Windsor. 


Loud sounded the bell of ihe Cm few 
Tower, louder crashed the salute of the bat¬ 
tery planted on tho Long Walk. Tic 
Queen has come to her Royal town of Wind¬ 
sor for the last time. 

It had boen a dull and lowering morning, 
with a bitter, freezing wind and gusty 
splashes of rain; but the weather had 
changed, and the thronging street* were lit 
by fitful gleams of winter sunlight. 

As the train bearing tho coffin steamed 
into tho station a silence fell on town and 
castle—a silence that could be felt. Within 
the great gray court hounded on its northern 
side by St. George's Chapel the lost of these 
invited te the ceremony were hurrying to 
their places within the sacred walls. 

Black-veiled Ladies. 

From the private apartment* a group of 
ladios heavily draped in long blaok veils 
stole down to a side door. With them were 
some little children, princes and duke* of 
the future, bearing the names of Battonberg 
and Fifo. With solemn trend the mayor and 
councillors in robes of scarlet and purple 
moved across the grass from under the 
great gateway. 

Private carriages were dropping at the 
cbapel’doer men whose names are household 
words throughout the land. Judges and 
general*, members of the Cabinet and the 
Privy Council, Secretaries of Stato, cf 
War, of Agriculture, all were passing with 
bowed heads within the chapel goto* to wait 
the -rival of tbo great Queen whom they 
had served and honoured so long. 

General Pol*-Curcw, who had just in¬ 
spected the troops lining tho streets, mr 
lord Roberta on the platform, and the twe 
heroes of the war walked out together. ,\ 
.* alaut ® B raor * ““d the hood of tho pr<- 
c«**ian was farmed, and. preceded by its 
escort of Life Guards, moved eut from the 
overhanging roof. 

The Muffled Drums. 

As they did an from the band* of the 
Household Cavalry whioh followed there 
broke a sullen murmur, indistinct, weird 
indefinable—the beat of the muffled drama 
For a full rainnt* it lasted, and then there 
broke forth in a mighty warn of sound 
Chopin'* Funeral March, with all ita wild 
•orrow and dawning hops. The effect n> 
magical. Women sobbed aloud, and there 
waa scarce a man whose eye* were dry. 

Then come an unexpected pause. The 
band* played on marking-timt. a* if swayed 
by their own mmdo until the golden baton 
of the han dm outer ordered silence. 

Within the etatioa a curious thing bod 
occurred. The horses that were to drew 
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CDe Passing of Victoria. 

A FUNERAL TRILOQY. 


I.—DIRGE. 

Silence to Silence colls ; the dumb, dread moan. 

Felt, but unheard. 

Throbs like a wail breathed from the veiled Unknown, 
Speaking no word. 

See, she is here 1—let the great Presence glide 
Unto her tomb; 

Death leads her on, claiming his queenly Bride— 
Mortals, make room 1 

Out of the dark and into the dark she goes— 

Yet unafraid; 

Bearing His lamp, knowing that sweet repose 
Dwells in the shade. 

Let the Earth pause awhile; let the Sun wait 
Till she be past— 

Sentinels twain, guarding the Heavenly gate. 

Opened at last. 

Time standeth still, seeing her Time hath run; 

Life's turgid stream 

Stays in its course, glassing the tarrying Sun, 

As in a dream. 

Winds, whisper low to-day! clouds, be her palll I 

Mac, bow thy head! 

Still doth the Silence unto Silence call, 

"Mourn for the dead I" 

II. - TRIUMPH. 

Lo, in pageant, pomp, and splendour 
Comes the Quern of high renown t 
Kings and Emperors attend her. 

Humbled to a mightier Crown; 

While her sons, with loud acclaim. 

Glory in her matchless fame. 

Swift and strong the eagle's pinion. 

Swifter, stronger, her decree: 

Her invincible Dominion 

Held the land and ruled the sea. 

Radiant was the path she trod. 

Majesty, who sleeps in Godl 

See the captains and the horses! 

See the trappings and the guns! 

Round the world her drum-beat courses. 

Welcoming her waking sons; 

Trumpets sound the proud refrain. 

Blood of Britain thrills the strain l 

She, the Queen, in triumph riding. 

Poised upon the trunniooed bier. 

Still in sovereignty abiding. 

Dies not yet, though Death be here; 

Deathless, glorious, and sublime 
Till the utter end of Time, 

III. —CHANT. 

"Hon nobis. Dominc. 

Cibl aufcm gloria !** 

Wc send onr praise to Cbcc. 

Tor that Cbou graciousip 
6aoe us. our Queen to be, 
wclMoued Victoria! 

Jill praise to Cbcc ire brtng, 

Wbile hearts and ooiccs sing 
“GOD SiiV€ Cfie KIR6!” 

ROBERT DENNIS. 


and sword Longing above them. 

By specie! order of the King bo blae’ 
cloth wna to be aeon. In grey felt «u the 
choir carpeted, with a border of White 
ribbon as an index for the procession to the 
altar rails. Up the centre of the nave w ae 
a broad path of the same grey felt, with 
purple bands of cord to keep free the passage 
to the west doors. 

A Wondrous Spectacle. 

Even as I moved to my scat a ray of fitful 
sunlight streamed in through the great weft 
window, now revealing, splendid uniforms 
now striking fire from ajaiedal or order, now 
falling on the rich purple of the unfilled 
seats, until the mind was filled with wonder 
at the spectacle. 

Here were seated the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs in their civic splendour j there was 
the Lord Chief Justice of England, with the 
Lord Chanoellor beside him; there, again, 
was tbe Speaker of the House of Commons 
amid the glittering ranks of field-niarahals 
and generals. 

The ladies, with their black drensea and 
mo timing veils, made a sombre background 
to this strange and magnificent scene. 

It was a “ Garter Funeral," ns it in called, 
and every Knight of that most noble Older 
wore his chain and rosette. The old Mili¬ 
tary Knights of Windsor, full of years and 
long-Berrios, were also present to give their 
last reverence to the lady whe has done so 
much to lmprovo their lot. 

The Mourners Gather. 

It was nearly two when the north <Joor 
swung hack, and in great pomp of plumes 
and feathers and gold-laced uniforms, 
the gentlemen - at - anna appeared, fol¬ 
lowed by members of the various Em¬ 


bassies and some Indian Princes. Mr. Bal¬ 
four followed the Japanese Embassy, and 
with him came the Duke of Devonshire in 
uniform. Baron von Eckhordtetein, the 
f riend of the Emperor, passed ia in his whitr 
uniform, and many others. In the Koya! box 
block veils showed the gathering of the 
Royal ladies, though the crape veils made 
them indistinguishable. 

Half an hour more slipped by. and then 
from the organ there swelled a plaintive 
strain, while the gentlemen-abarms moved 
to line the barriers. The Royal trumpeter*, 
with the banners on their instruments boned 
with fluttering crape, took up.their position 
in the nave. A vtt up of Royal ladies, deeply 
veiled, appeared at the door, and were con- 
ducted through to the Royal box. 

Silence Like a ChilL 

Then once more on that brilliant gather¬ 
ing fell a silence sombre and chill. Now end 
again the organ moaned a flute-liko dirge: 
now and again the soft treed of feet an¬ 
nounced a fresh arrival, until at last the 
waving white garments of the choir ap¬ 
peared, and the entire congregation roso to 
its feet. 

First of all walked the aged Primate of 
England, with the Archbishop of York near 
him, Rud the Lord Bishop of Winchester 
and the Lord Bishop of Oxlord who, as Chat 
eellor of the Garter, preached the funeral 
sermon in the Chapel Royal on Saturday, fol¬ 
lowing behind. A few steps to the rear 
moved the Dean of Windsor in the magnifi¬ 
cent old-rose, cardinal-silk robe with white 
rosette, which he wore as Registrar of tbr 
Q avfcer. 

Tho procession halted at the barrier by 
the west gate, and silence fell. All stood 
motionless, while through the church swept 
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THE SERVICE AT ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR. 



It is nearly forty ywars ago since tbo Prinos Contort was laid to temporary rest In the 
Chapel of St. George, Windsor. Since then her late Majesty has shown great attachment 
to the Chapel and hae used it both for private worship and for religions ceremonials 

of Bute. 

Aaa royal raaneeleom, St. George's Chapel ranks next to Westminster Abbey, although 
peculiarly enough ao British Soreroign was burled there before Edward IV. This king loft 
directions that a magnificent tomb, snrmoanted by an effigy in silver of himself, should he 
erected to his memory. All that now remains of this is n part of the wrought Iron grill 
which surrounded the tomb, and which has recently been removed to the northern aisle of the 
sanctuary. 

Henry VIII. was neat buriod hers ; directions were left that his body should be placed in 
a broose and marble tomb beside Jane Seymour. The probability Is thot the tomb woe either 
not completed, or was demolished by the Commonwealth, aa no trace of it now remains. 

The present building was commenced by Edwurd IV., under the architecture of Bishop 
Beauchamp and Sir Reginald Bray. Previous to this, howeror, two chnpcU lied alror. ly 
liecn built upon the same site by Henry I. and Edward ITT. The latter of these two waa 
erected by Kreeraasona. 

St. George's Chapel is noted for the magnificence of its architecture, the beauty of ita 
stained glass, and for ita choir, where the installation of the Knights of the Garter 
take* place. 

The stalls of the knights are ranged on each side of the choir; and over eech stall, 
beneath a canopy of carved wood, nrs the sword, mantle, helmet and crest of 
the knight, with his hanner above all. At the back of his stall, a brass plate sets 


forth his style and titles. The proudest of Britain's names are to bo found inscribed 
in this sanctuary. ,ucu 

Hero also nro the sulla of the Sovereign and the Princes Royal. Her late Mai«iv 
however seldom used the m,al stall on occasions of private Sunday worship, but L , ' 
sn armchair, a small table at her side, la on. of the smaller chapels near the altar. It 
was thus, surrounded by her children, that she loved to sit among her people « 
worship as one of themselves. 

Prom above the altar, the Prince Consort's window floods the Gothio pillars and 
delicately-traced ceiling, with the warm glow of coloured lights. Though the oava waa 
vaulted In the year 1490, It was not until 1507 that the ohoir groining was completed, whlla 
the other fillings of the chapa] worn not finished until 1S19. 

Beneath the Chapel pavement lies the vault of the House of Brunswick. Thta la 
approached by on aperture in the floor which leads into a stone passage, flit, wide sad 
nearly 10ft. high, eloping toward the iron gates at the cntranca to the vault. 

The mortal remains of uncrowned members of the Royal House are placed upon the four 
tiers of shelves that lino the interior of the vault. The wide marble slabs occupying the 
c«litre of lliin mortuary are reserved for tho bodies of monarch* only. 

In the caw* of the funeral of the Prinoo Coueort, the body was, nt tho completion of the last 
ritee, wheeled along tho passage. and remained outside tho gates until December 18 in ths 
following year, when It was quietly deposited in ite sarcophagus at Progmoru. And it le 
there that the Queen will bo placed at rest, beside the husband whom ehc loved truly sad 
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•a icy wind from tho darkening sky. Ladie* 
trembled as if they oould not boar :he strata 
bnt the rigour *f Court etiquette >a> on on 
tbsm. and they made no further alga. 

Suddenly overhead a muQed bell began to 
toll, and upon it came the sullen boom of thr 
nnst minute gun. Again a solemn pease, til! 
on the listening sir floated the note* of tlie 
most mournful of all funeral marches, thr 
"Marche Punhbre"' of Chopin. 

Nearer and nearer it drew. now echoing 
in iU hopoUes gloom, nos- serous in its 
neteo of hope. 

The Dead Queen Comes. 

At last it ceased. and from without came 
the hoarse rattle of arms as the guard In 
the Horseshoe Cloisters presented arms. 
Unaccompanied by the organ, the boys' 
clear trebles swept upward to the grey- 
ribbed roof m the surpliecd procession 
began to move slowly onward; while, tn all 
the majeety of perfect simplicity, the plain 
oak ooffln of the Queen, with on t covering 
or ornamentation, was borne up the nave 
by Grenadier Qucirda. 

On a cushion behind it wan the white 
satin pall, with the Crown of England, the 
regalia and insignia of tho Garter. Then 
came the King, looking very whito and 
wan, walking, until he passed into the 
chancel, aide by aide with 1 the German 
Emperor. Wo caught a glimpse of the 
Duke of Connaught, the little Prince of 
Battenbcrg in his tartan, and the Kings 
and Princes who followed after. Boon 
the ehenool was filled and the centre of the 
nave crowded. 

Immediately at the head of the coffin on its 
purple bier the King took his stand. 


SERVICE OF SONG. 

A Ceremony of Splendid Severity. 


Nothing save the committal prayer was 
omitted from that most majestic of 
services; but by the King's special wish 
every part that could be set to music was 
sung, so that it became a succession of 
anthems saving the lesson, read by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

"Man that in bora of woman” was 
treated as an n nth era of Wealey; "Then 
knowest. Lord." as one by Pnrcetli the 
Lord's Prayer was chanted to a beautiful 
setting of Gounod; while after camo to 
anthem by TVhaikowsky, his sombre 
Russian melancholy showing in tha long- 
drawn-out Alleluias. 

It was probably tho only funeral service 
in wbioh no one knelt or sat from end to 
end. When it was over the Deputy Garter 
King-of-Arma advanced, and In a clear re¬ 
sonant voice, which echoed from end to 
end of the chapel, read in all its quaint, old- 
world phrases the following proclama¬ 
tion!— 

Inasmuch as it has pleased the 
Almighty God to take from thf troubles 
of thu life the most High, the most 
Mighty, and most Breellent Monarch. 
Victoria. Queen of -Great Britain ana 

. Ireland, Defender of the Faith, Empress 
of India, and Sovereign Most Noble of 
tha Order of the Garter. let as, there¬ 
fore, beseech Almighty God to bless with 
long lifo, honour, and all worldly 

B ersings, the most High, ths mou’t 
iglify. ihe most Excellent Monarch, 
Albert Edward, by the Grace of God. 
Kir.g of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Defender of the 
Faith. Emperor of India, and Sovereign 
Moat Noble of the Order of the Garter. 
God save the King! 

No elaborate ritual could have surpassed 
tha cold yet splendid severity of the cere¬ 
monial. One mors anthem, by Spobr, 
swelled out, and then the Archbishop nf 
Canterbury gave the bonediction; and to 
the strains of the funeral march of 
Beethoven, the coffin of Queen Vietaria was 
raised and carried through the door at tie 
east end of I lie Chapel Royal. Before the 
march bad died away, the Royal and Coart 
mourners had passed quietly through the 
side doors that led to the Castle; and the 
old grey chapel was left in its afternoon 
gloom, with tho faint smell of flowers a^ 
the guttering candles. 

Where the Coffin Rests. 

In tho Memorial Chapel the coffin now 
lies on .a simple purple bier below tho steps 
between the altar nud tho cenotaph erected 
to the memory of the Prince Consort. Above 
it stan<^f tho altar with flowers in golden 
vases, over which hongs a mighty eroes of 
white and scarlet—tho white of mourning 
and the scarlet that gives the note of joy 
in all that oar Saviour means to us. 

All around tho cbepel are wreaths c,f 
flowers innumerable, one of especial splen¬ 
dour being from " Wilhelmina, the little 
Queen-cousin," while others are from the 
heads of all the groat nations of the world. 
The affect of this rich mass of colouring 
against the delicate gold-grey of the frescoed 
wall is magnificent. Without ie a little 
room prepared for the guard who, hy the 
King's command, will watch by the simple 
bier by night and day. 

The King has further commanded that no 
One is to be allowed to enter the Memorial 
Chapel save the guard and the members of 
the Royal Family. 


THE FLEET'S FAREWELL 

Warships Thunder a Last Salute. 


Tha story of how the body ef the Queen 
was brought from her island home at 
Osborne serosa tha Solent to Ooiiport, of tha 
fleet’s farewell, and the last naval pageant 
of the Mistress of the Serna, was told in 
descriptive detail by our special represents- 
tires in Saturday's " Express." But in 
order to make this special Funeral Number 
a complete record of the whole of the sad 
obsequies, us it will undoubtedly ha pre¬ 
served a* n memento of tho historio occa¬ 
sion, we retell below, in brief, tha Story of 
Friday's naval piigeaut. 

The last great journey of the Queen, her 
passage from Royal palace to Royal tomb, 
began on the lawn of Osborne Bouse cr.rly 
on Friday afternoon. 

Waiting crowds of newspaper reporters 
thronp«t the lawn, privileged as tho tem¬ 
porary l-storiana of n memorable occasion 
to stand ia front of the house of mourning 
• ini dsecrihe for the millions of tha Queen's 
anbjecta the solomn ceremonial of her 
transit from the chamber of death to the 
roeurnftd procession that ushered her to her 
tomb. 

Sharply on the appointed hour the waiting 
escort of Guardsmen formed into a double 
line, and a ripplo of movement in front 
of tha grey portico Of Osborne indicated that 
the venerable body was on its way to the 
let* home. 

Leaving Home. 

Brilliant Ilifl'hland plaids flashed againri 
Gie dull Stucco of tho Royal home, and her 



THE LAST RESTING PLACE AT FROGMORE, IN WHICH THE QUEEN’S 
REMAINS WILL BE LAID TO-DAY. 


Majesty’* personal servant* bore the vener¬ 
able body out of the house where she had 
lived »o many happy years quietly, humbly, 
in dead alienee. The coffin was laid on the 
gun-carriage, and the last journey of the 
Queen was begun. 

Never was the burial of a great monarch 
begun with more touching simplicity. The 
(•roup of Highland servants led the way: 
immediately following them was the funeral 
carriage, ih* coffin covered with a pail of 
richly-embroidered whit* silk and the 
national colours. 

Upop this rested , the crown, orb. and 
loeptr*. On either side the files of Gcards- 
ucn moved slowly, and between their ranks 
walked the mourner*. 

The King, the Gorman Emperor, and the 
Duke of C.-nnaught led the array, and in 
groups of three abreast came the Crown 
Prince of Germany, Prince Henry of Prussia, 
Prince Christian, the Duke of Saie-Coburg, 
Prince Arthur Of Connaught, Prince Charles 
of Denmark, And Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg. 

Following them were the Queen and the 
ladies of the Royal Family, whose sombre 
attire waa the only touch of gloom in a 
stalely and magnificent pageant. In rows 
of three they came, each in deepest black, 
and wearing a long crepe rail that reached 
below the waist. 

A Simple Procession. 

The Queen, the Duchess of Fork, Princess 
Christian, lire Duchess of Sase-Coburg. the 
Duchess of Argyll, Princess Henry of Bat¬ 
tenberg. tho Duchesses of Connaught and 
Albany, Priuccss Victoria, and Princess 
Charles of Denmark—all were on foot, walk¬ 
ing behind their dead in the Simplicity of 
rustic mourners In any village of England. 

Slowly the procession moved along 
through the trim lawns of Osborne, haTdly 
like a funeral procession, so dominant was 
tha note of military colour, so brilliant the 
glow of gorgeous uuiform* nod the glint of 

sold and stqel. . ■' 

Down (he long bill that Ieade to Cowes 
the cortege proceeded, and as it neared tho 
narrow streets of the village the crowd grew 
denser, and the chord of emotion thrilled 
to a higher note. 

81«w but iueessant was th* movement of 
the funeral oar; remorseless as eternity 
the passing away of the loved Queen, who 
had been a familiar friend to many of tho 
thousand* that marked her transit. 

The mournful rnusio of the bands leading 
tire way heralded the approach of the 
funeral procession, but when the place of 
embarkation was reached the melody censed 
abruptly, and tho bandsmen took up the 
position allotted to them it the side of the 
pier. 

Thereafter the murmur of the muffled 
drums supplied an accompaniment of in¬ 
sistent melancholy to tbe lost sad ante ot 
the Queen’s departure. 

Jt grew upon the most stolid nerves, this 
inrps'.nnt, wearisome, soul-rending burden 
of formless sound, like the beating of savage 
u.m toms which atir black blood to frenzy 

Down to the Sca- 

To such accompaniment the (run-carriage 
paseod through the heavy stone archway 
that mark* the ertrance to Trinity Pier, 
and halted ifl'front of the gangway lending 
to the ffoyal yacht. 


their sacred charge to her sailors, who 
carried their precious burden on board tho 
Alberta, where it was placed on the bier 
and onco more covered with the pall on 
which the insignia of Royalty were replaced. 

The Royal mourners passed on to the deck 
of the Alberta, and thence to the Steam 
launches, which took (hem on board the 
yachts in which they were to follow the 
progress of the ltnynl funeral to Porte- 
moulh. 

It was just, fiva punv<»* P«tt three o’clock 
when the firvt f nn was fired from the Aus¬ 
tralia, tho gnanlship which always lies in 
Cowes Hurliour when Royalty is in residence 
at Osborne. 

This v+es the signal that the Alberta had 
left the Trinity Tier, and rimultaneonsri 
the torn, who had been silently standing a', 
divisions, rushed to man ship. Intimation 
had been given to the Fleet, and in on* 
minute from tho Aueiralii’s fire the minute- 
guns commenced*. 

Round and about the sides of every ver-ei 
were—quicker than it Ibks* to write it—a 
cordon of bluejackets, officers in the fulled 
Of uniform, men in thor best rig, with hat* 
and not caps, not only round the aides, but 
girdling al*o »arh turret and barbett# and 
also the fighting-tops. 

As the Alberta steamed out from Cow*? 
Roads n dark cloud for a moment obscured 
the brilliancy of the sun, but it had passed 
in a moment, and it *u in a flood of sun¬ 
shine that tho procession took its way 
through the lines. 

The Last Voyage. 

Stationed in the bow of the vessel, rigid 
M a etatuo of bins and gold, was tbe fust 
lieutenant, for tho last *im» taking (her 
Majesty through her Fleet. 

Immediately behind the Alberta come the 
Victoria and Albert, conveying the Imperial 
and Royal mourners. On the port sida of Uie 
quarter-dock Mood the King in the uniform 
of an Admiral of the Fleet, weorinr a great 
coat ; end beside hiro, in sombre biack. our 
Queer.. 

frigidly Minting hie Fleet as he passed he 
looked every inch a King, and the awed 
figure at his side sretutd to cling to him 
as if she were sinking. And so the stately 
oegeaut faded into tho hate that hid the 
great ships of the line that stretched down 
tire Solent. 

Thu* Ihe Queen bade good-bye to the Navy 
that was through her reign and will be 
through all reign* the vmbodim* it and 
sconce of her power and the nation ah* 
riried. 

Fittingly she paeeed to her las 
plane, girdled with the Borrow, tore, t 
a'. miration of the Navy that never fatted 
her or the Empire. 

Through the fading light of the eun. oefc- 
ting in a radiance of gold, bathing Osborn* 
Ip chill splendour, the tiny yacht that bore 
all that wi>s loft of yesterday’e greatness of 
Empire passed by. Up the harbour, withiai 
speaking distance of tho black and sileaA 
stores, and so to a eafo enohornge bohrefi 
tho Dockyard, where all night the destroyer* 
mute, but passing vigilant, kept their grin* 
and silent watch over the mighty devL 


WORLD’S PRAYERS. 


SUPPLICATION S FROM MANY 

LANDS. 

THE EMPIRE’S REVERENCE. 

The whole world nsournod on Saturday 
for England’s Quocn. 

Throughout the vast dominions orrf 
which she had ruled faithful hearts 
stopped their work and turned their 
thoughts to London and Windsor, where 
their late Sovereign was being bora* To 
her tomb. 

Wherever even a few British were 
gathered there a religious service was 
held to commemorate the passing of the 
Gentle Lady to whom allegiance had 
been gladly given. 

The Empire's work was laid aside, and 
all mourned simply and lovingly with 
their fellow subjects In England. 

Canada, from th* Atlantic to tho 
Pacific, Australis and Now Zealand, 
wondrous India, the Army in South 
Africa, and the smallest settlement, from 
Dawson City in bleak British Columbia 
to the loneliest island in the Southern 
Seas, all joined in tbe universal tribute 
to one, the influence of whose noble life 
had pervaded the remotest parts of the 
earth. 

And not only in the Empire but in the 
capitals and cities of tho Nfew and Old 
World was honour done to Queen Vic¬ 
toria. 


Special “ Express” Telegrams. 

INDIAN EMPIRE. 

Calcutta, Saturday. 
Nowhere in the King’s vast dominion* wa* 
more genuine sorrow felt for the pasting 
away of Queen Victoria than in India, whose 
birth, *o to speak, into modern civilisation 
took place under her late Majesty's reign. 

Hindu, Mahommedan. Parses, all hav* 
progressed, and all feel tho lose of one whose 
sole aim in Government wna the happiness 
of her people, and deplore it accordingly. 

A striking expression of the grief which 
pervades the Hindu community was given 
by the assembling of some 30,000 Hindus on 
the Maidan, and three chanted a hymn to 
her memory. 

Official India worshipped at the Cathedral, 
where the Viceroy and members of the 
Government and of the Consulates and ths 
military took part in tho special service 
which waa celebrated there. 

The Metropolitan preached a most im¬ 
pressive discourse, which touched all 
present very deeply. 

Boubat, Saturday. 

Lord Northcote, tho Governor, and his 
staff attended a *pecial service in memory 
of tho Queen, tho Bishop officiating. 

Tha church was crowded with officials 
and residents, whose sorrow wa* soar rely 
restrained during the service. 

Hundreds of wreaths have been deposited 
at the base of the Quoen’s statue here by 
Briton and native alike. 

At? Poona Secunderabad, Quollay Banga¬ 
lore. and other places there were militarj 
services, and every c&ste had it* own 
peculiar service. 

The princes of the Native Stales led tbe 
mourning by sacrificing according to their 
proper rite and by the distribution of alms 
and other works of charity. 

Coiowno, Saturday. 

Many races and many creeds lire here, 
but they are one in their grief at the be¬ 
reavement which has fallen on tho British 
Empire. 

Tha state service in St. Peter's. Colombo, 
which tho Governor and staff attended, was 
most impressive. 

At tho close the massed bands of the 
regiment* Lore played Chopin's Funeral 
March, while guns boorue^ a Inal salute. 

A high platform wan raised facing the 
sen. and from this th* Governor addressed 
an assembly of somo thousand British and 
10,000 native*. After this oddrres the 
troops and bluejackets filed past, ths baadr 
ploying soft music. 

The scene was most impressive, the music 
Masicg a* the sun disappeared in the weat. 

CANADIAN DOMINION. 

Ottawa. Sunday. 

The whole Dominion of Canada kept ike 
Queen’s funeral yesterday in the strictest 
observance. 

Mourning was manifest everywhere, ail 
places of business and pleasure feeing closed, 
iind buildings along tho principal street* in 
all cities heavily draped in porp’.o and 
black. 

There was splendid unanimity of feeling 
Axliibited by iJl classes, and the memorial 
service! hold ,all over tho Dominion were 
attended by extraordinary congregations of 
moro than double tho average Sunday 
attendance. • 

The French population wore no les* intent 
upon paying respect to tue memory of the 
late Que.'n than her English subjects, and 
High Mass was celebrated at numerous 
Roman Catholic churches. 

Bells were tolled all over Canada, from the 
Atlantic to tho Pacific, and ot nine military 
centre* cighty-ono ininnto guns were firod. 
censing only at sundown in the far western 
province*. 

llore in Ottawa the Bari and Countess of 
Minte'and the Countess' Antrim, attended 
by the brilliant *tafl of the GoTomor- 
Gcnaral, attended the service at Christ¬ 
church Cathedral. 

They were escorted by a detachment of 
Dragoon Guards, the Ottawa Brigade, and a 
portion of a field battery, composed ct two 
guns draped with the colours. The Berries 
at tbe Cathedral olotely followed those held 
in London. 

Tosovro, Sunday. 

All churches here were filled to overflow- 
mg yesterday at the solemn memorial ser¬ 
vice*. All place* of business were closed, 
the day being universally observed. 

The military garrison, under Colonel Otter, 
paraded 2,00(1 strong, with drums muffled 
and colonro draped. 

They marched slowly through the deasvly- 
erowded streets to the strain* of the Dead 
March from "Saul." The affair waa most 
impresario, and was wttnewvd by thou¬ 
sands of people. 

Similar scenes were enacted in various 
cities of tho Dominion. Solemn sorvicei 
were held in Quebec, Montreal. Winnipeg. 
Victoria, and even in Da wren City—tho 
Klondike. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Stosjct, Saturday. 

As the loyalty of the Australian Colonies 
has ever shone with conspicuous lustra, so 
now their grief stands out in mournful 
splendour. 

Here in 8ydney the street* ring echoingly 
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to th* iootfalis of the wayforor, the usual 
bustle end hurry of trade hav* vanished, 
end in the fierce sunlight the black end 
purple of the funereal trappings lowly boon 
ing from the buildings enhance the sens- 
ef bereavement which hoe come to all. 

Ml denominations have demonstrated 
their sorrow after their especial creed by 
tho holding of memorial services. 

At the cathedral a most impressive spec 
tacle was presented. The great entrance 
of St. Andrew's was tastefully draped, and 
inside the aisles were shrouded in black, 
l-ord and Lady Hopetnun, with the Chief 
Justice and the Federal Miniature, assisted 
at the utato aerviee, conducted by the Arch¬ 
bishop. who delivered a splendid panegyric 
on the life of the lute Queen. 

On the termination of the service a pro¬ 
cession was formed. headed by the 
OorernohGcneral. and escorted by lancers, 
ami marched to Queen-square, where hi* 
lordship placed a wreath on the pedestal 
of the Queen’e statue. 

After him came hundreds of others with 
wreaths and flowers, until the base of the 
statue was almost wholly hidden in o 
mountain of flower* and greenery. 

later came 4.000 school children who. 
surrounding tbe statue, sang a hymn. 

Out in the benntifa! harbour, where lay 
tho warships, the scene was one of mourn¬ 
ful enchantment, and thousands gathered 
along the shore silently contemplating it. 

With colours at half-mast and crape in¬ 
stead of bunting, the many oraft rode 
>*asilY on tho blue, placid waters, while 
ever and anon a puff of white, followed by 
a boom, scared the seafowl as they sought 
their prey. 

Mow from a warship, bow from the shore 
batteries came the dull sound, and the hill* 
of North Shore and the rocks sent It echo¬ 
ing far away, where thought yearningly 
strove to follow it. 

Ms'-sotnum, Saturday. 

Tho day has been set apart for mourning 
Ml business is suspended, and places <H 
jan usomont are closed. >■ 

Black is the universal wear, and tokenf 
of mourning are everywhere. 

Memorial verrioea were hold, the Governs- 
>nd State officials attending that in the 
' rglioan Church. Guns were fired and 
mnSlod bells rung. 

WMlisaTOM, Saturday. 

All over the islands which comprise tb< 
colony of New Zealand there is mourning 
Thu dav ha» l«een dedicated to sorrow, and 
in the various chart hes special servicse were 
rood fur tho good Queen who is betig taken 
to her grave. 

A united service of all denominations wo.- 
held hero, and was attended by Lord Ban 
farly, the Governor. 

OUR FORTRESSES. 

Malta. Saturday. 

I'oiisy the booming of guns and the mu' 
il*d tailing of bolls proclaimed to the in¬ 
habitant* of this island fortress that its 
.■restewt Kuler was being taken to her last 
resting-place. 

Business was euspended. and in tho aftei 
soon services were held at all the Englisl 
churches. 

At the Anglic** Church the Governor oi 
ho Island, the Admirals, and Consul- 
(Mended. 

To* warships fired salutes, the firing Iasi 
tng dll sunset. 

Uirraltab. Saturday 
The bells of the churches of all deiiontinu 
jobs tolled mournfully to-day. and the gun- 
•I the warships fired salutes, tolling tli» 
>way in England Queen Victoria was heir 
•nvoyed to her rest. 

A oisniorial eerricc was he.d under tie 
residency of the Governor. Sir Gcory-< 
Whjta. at the Protestant Cathedra). It wa • 
iltonded by the officials, members of the 
tar. the Console, and detsichmests of sailor- 
• ud soldiers. 

The booming of tbs British guns wae er 
-ompunied by file from the Spanish fort 
Vlgeciraa. 

IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

CVrrrowu. Saturday 

To-day trill remain indelibl.- lnipre»eil 
>n the memory of the inhabitant* of Soutl 
Xfrice. 

Throughout the length and breadth of the 
and the trappings of woe were visible, and 
•ign» of grief were manifest on every face. 
Dutch on well as British. 

Business wan suspended In every towi 
tod village, while the people repaired to 
jouroh in aolconn commemoration of th* 
Queen's passing away. 

In Capetown a huge throng streamed 
past the Queen's statue in Parliament House 
Garden, each person laying a wreath or » 
flower at the foot of the statue. Aa th* 
proceeeion moved on bands played the Deal 
March, and the peopi* sang "Now thr 
.abourer'a task Is o'er.'’ 

This affecting dcmormtratMD of thr 
poople’e grief was organised by the Guild 
of I .oral Women. 

The Governor and Minister* attended the 
special eervice in the Cathedral, while thr 
Mayor and City Council were preeent at th«- 
Bomao Catholic church, where a Eoquie.i 

Sloas was said. 

The only church of importance where no 
•errioe was held was the Dutch Befornieu 
Oh arch. This fact is much commented on- 
In all the principal towns of the Colony 
of Natal and also at Bloemfontein. Johan 
nesburg, and Pretoria services were held. 
Many of them of a military character. 

THE UNITED STATES. 

Naw Toma. Sunday. 

Almost ait though • President of the 
United State* was being buried, yesterday 
was observed in this country while England 
was attending the funeral of her great 
Queen. 

Heartfelt sorrow and sympathy was fell 
for the sister nation mourning at her tomb. 
«nd the evidonoo of it was seen on all aides 
and in all cities. 

General Imsinean was largely suspended 
t li rougbout tbe Union, especially in th* 
great mercantile houses, which were closed. 
Tlu> Stock Exchanges of Now York. Chicago 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and St. 
l/inil were closed, and in many other places 
no hnain»M wae transacted a/tor eleven 
Pnjock in the morning. 

Memorial services were held in *11 
Episcopal churches, and special sermons 
wero preached in many churches of other 
<!*nominat.ons. The mind must go back 
to some event of national mourning in this 
•ountiy to find a parallel to yesterday’* 

observance. 

Old Trinity Chorch. on Lower Broadway, 
was thronged to overflowing at the special 
•ervico held here by Bishop Potter. The 
church was draped in purple and black, 
with the British and American flags inter¬ 
twined and tied with crepe. 

Boat* were reserved bore for 8ir Percy 
.Sandnrvon, the British Consal-Oeneral, and 
his staff, members of the National, State 
and City Government*, judge*, and member- 


of tho various British societies in Non 
York. 

Twenty-three clergymen participated ii 
the service, which was most solemn 
Chopin’s Funeral March was played. 

Later a memorial service wan held in the 
■ rypt of tho new Episcopal Cathedral on 
Riverside-drive, and eimilar service* were 
held in citioe all over the Union, including 
BoMon, Chicago, Denver, San Francisco. 
Baltimore, and St. Louis. 

To-day Mr. Andrew Carnegie gave an ad¬ 
dress on the Queen at Carnegie Hall to th* 
members of the Youur Men’s Christine 
Association, and Mr. Markham read a poem 
written for tLe occasion. 

Waktixctom. Sunday. 

Little or bo work was done yesterday at 
tho national capital. tho day bring observed 
an a day of mourning for England'a Queon. 
At the historic church of St- John an im¬ 
pressive memorial service was held, which 
was attended by the President and hi* 
Cabinet. Lord Paoneefote, and the staff of 
the British Embassy. 

There were also preeent all the member* 
of the Diplomatic Corps now in Washington 
the Judges of the Supreme Court, member* 
of both Hons** of Congress, Admiral Dewey 
and General Milee representing tho Navy 
and Army, and several officers of high rank 
in both arms of the service. 

The uniforms of the congregation made a 
brilliant spectacle, and the church was 
nearly filled by tho members of tho official 
world and their wives. 

The church wae draped with purple hang 
tug*, and the Altar covered with white 
flowers. 

Bishop Satterlee preached the funeral ser¬ 
mon. in which he paid a warm tribute to 
England’s dead Queen. 


ON THE CONTINENT. 


SOLEMN SERVICES IN MANY 
CAPITALS. 


“ Express” Telegrams. 


FRANCE. 

Paris, Saturday. 

All the British business houses through- 
ont Paris were closed during the entire day. 
Two memorial services were held in the 
F.nglish Church in the Rue d’Agnesseau, 
near the Emba.isy. which was lavishly 
draped uiside and out, the emblent* of 
mourning being gracefully intertwinod with 
tbe Royal ermine, capped by the Royal 
arms. 

The morning service, which began 
promptly at *l*ven o’clock. wn« intended 
for •fficial personages. Tb* entire Diplo¬ 
matic Corps were present, with the excep 
tion of Prince Ourroussoff, the Russian Am¬ 
bassador. who was detained at home by ill¬ 
ness. President 1 .outlet was represented by 
the Secretary-General of bis household. 
Mine. Loubet occupied the Ambassadress’ 


The Presidents of tho Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies attended the service, 
as did also the Prime Minister. M. Woldeck- 
Rousscau, and all the Cabinet. 

Among others present were tho Military 
Govornor of Paris. General Florentin. 
Goneral Negrier, General Zurlinden, and 
Gonsral Mossaing, who was at one Wm- 
French Military AttachA to the Court oi 
St. James’, and a personal frisnd of har late 
Majesty. 

In the Royal pew in the balcony wore the 
venerable Princess* Mathilda and Prince 
Roland BonaMrte; the Due de Penth-.bvr* 
he Countess Jamctol, nde Princess Marie c 
Mecklenburg', representative* ot tho Du 
do Chartres and the Comtosse d’Eti; th* 
Duc do la Tremouillo. the Marquis do Jnn 
curt. and tho Marquis d’Harcourt. 

At tbe attornoon servico, which began n 
half-past two o’clock, the attendance *» 
■'ormous. overflowing the capacious church 
In the vestibule of the church w«* a 
guitar for th* signatures of visitors, which 
Sore the Inscription: "Resolution of eon 
lolence with Ulc Royal Family." 

rad* in the afternoon the member- 
•he Emhassy attended by invil.iiion •< 
pvcial memorial service in the Ameri- n 
•hnreh in the Avenue de I’A’n a, at wh ' 
ho Uliitod States Amba-'sndnr pre-id d. 

Although no **rvic» vie held tho Calholm 
Church in the Avenue Iloch* waa entire-1; 
lisped in black Servile* were held in 
moot of the ifiiporonnt town* Id Franc* 
■otably at Mn reel lie* Bordeaux, and 

Houlotrne. and tho winter resorts of the 
ritish. 

Ntca. Saturday. 

in addition to the members of the British 
colony, most of the notabilities now stav¬ 
ing at Nice attended the ssrvtcs in the 
English church to-day. The church ■** 
hcautifully draptd and the oervice we a of 
a most affecting character. 

At Canon* and Monte Carlo and other 
places in the Riviera there were special ser¬ 
vices, which were numerously attended by 
•arrowing worshipper*. 


• CRMANY 

Rrn'.is. Saturday. 

Tho German Empire recognises to-day a 
aa* of mourning. 

Not only.in the numerous English churchu 
vere special service* held, but in many . 
hunch attended only by German* wer. 
"Omniemulative prayers read. 

In tho English church at Mon Bijou Pari 

• he service was of a very special kind. Lad 
Evelyn Cavendish, the sister of Sir Ftnul 
[•nacelles, obtained from her brother-in-law 

he Archbishop of Canterbury, the pro 
-,-ramme of the **rvic* at St. Georgr'* 
Windsor. Accordingly the servico here wa 
(’most an oxnct replica of that in Wimlso: 

The Prussian Prince* and all the higl 
parsonages of the Prussian Court attended 
together with representatives of th* am- 
ind navy. Later, a oerond service was held 
or the British residents in Berlin. 

At Horn burg tho German Empre**. wh- 
is visiting the Empress Frederic, attendee 
, memorial aerviee. 

Services of a commemorative character 
were also held in Dresden and Munich, whii* 
at Kiel the war-rcaoel* fired a salute oi 
righty-ODS guns. 


ITALY. 

Row*. Saturday. 

Tho English chnrch of All Saints' wa 
liesutifall.v draped in black, with tin 
i nitials of the Queen in white, for the cor* 
uionyof a special aerviee in memory of tin 
Queen. The Marquis Yineonti-YenosU re¬ 
presented King Victor Euimonuo). All th* 
Uinirtcrs. together with deputations frois 
the Senate and Chamber, and Lord Currii 
and tho Diplomatic Body, wero present. 

Mn.AS, Saturday. 

Tho British oolony gathered in tho littJr 
English church of All Saints' to assist at ■ 
-penial sorvico for tho Queon. Tbo serric* 
which wm attended by tho civil and mili¬ 
tary authorities and th* consular service 
«•*» most affecting, tho church being draped 
■n black. 

Memorial oerrieon were also hold in 


Genoa. Florence. Turin, Venice, Naples 
and other Italian towns. 

RUSSIA. gT Prn _ UIBrBO> Saturday. 

The Csar. Cr.arina, the Dowager-Empre^ 
and otheramembers of the Imperial fnmilv 
attended c memorial servico of th* Queon 
in the English-American dhurch*to-d.<xy. Eh 
C. Scott, the British An.ba«aador, received 
the Imperial mourners. The service, which 
was exclusively for officials, was conducted 
by tho Rev. Mr. MacLeod, eon of a former 
chaplain to Queen Victoria. 

A second service took place at two o'clock, 
which wus attended by the British colony. 

MJSTR.A. VwtX4 , ^atuHay 

The most puthetic figuro at the service ior 
Queen Victoria, held at the Embassy, was 
the aged Emperor. H.i* Majesty appeared 
to feel deeply the solemnity of the occasion. 

With him were all the members of the 
Imporial Family and Prince Philip of 
Cohurg and the Duke of Cumberland. 

The Rev. II. B. Hechler, tho Embassy 
Chaplain, read the service, and the church 
was crowded. 

At Budapest a memorial service was hem 
which was attended by the Hangarum 
official* and tho Consular Body. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

Madrid. Saturday. 

Tho chapel of the British Legation (re¬ 
filled to-day with Spanish grandee-. 
Ministers of State, admirals, general*, re- 
preientatives of the eivio and *ocial life oi 
Spain, and the Diplomatic Body who had 
come to hallow by their sorrow the memory 
of Queon Victoria. 

Almost all the members of th* British 
oolony were present. The Queen-Regcni 
was represented by three genera la. 

Lisbon. Saturday. 

At St. George’s Church this morning the 
•olemn service in memory ol the Queen wn- 
attended by the Duke of Oporto and the 
entire Portuguese Ministry, as well a® Sir 
Hugh and Lady MacDonncll, with the men. 
bors of the British Legation and the 
diplomatic body. 

Th* day was observed a* a day of mourn 
ing, flags were at half-must, and the guns oi 
tbe batteries and warships fired salutes. 


FAREWELL! 


I’he Queen has made her last journey 
ind the reality of bcniavement Has com 
liome to her people- It is with a DAtio’ 
as with a family, when Death ha* tnk<-< 
iwuy a beloved ami homely figure. IV. 
-mow that the decree of Heavon is in 
exorable, irrevocable ; but while the do;- 
y Hes in a quiet room, while ihc out 
ward husk of humanity that has been th 
r-diuni between a soul and the worh 1 
remains on this »id«- of the grave, we <L 
•iot feel the desolation of utter lo .- 
here nro tender tributes to be paid t- 
he dead, flowers to be wreathed, prayei 
o bo said. Grief finds a merciful di 
- roc lion in the trivialities of mourning 
he preparation of fitting ceremonial for 
he last great function that ranks with 
birth and marriage, with motherhood ai 
leafch—the act of final separation thu 
ikes the body from God's sunlight and 
he sound of the great world’;, moveim'i 
o be shut away from human ken fui 
verm ore. 

iear> fall at the deatli-bod They ar 
iot so bitter as those that choke th< 
icart when the gravedigger’s clod* rattl. 
n the coffin The house is sorrowfu 
vhen we move with careful quietness ii 
darkened rooms, treading softly, speak 
ing with hushed reverence, as though « 
raised voice could disturb eternal sleep ; 
but there is more poignant sorrow for 
loving hearts in the raising of the blind 
when our dead have been taken from u> 
It is tbe final victory of tbe grave Tin 
nun shines into the empty room ; hurry 
ing footsteps sound on the stairs ; thi 
laughter of servants and strangers jar- 


The Diplomatic Corps, th* members oi 
the Belgian Cnbinct. the Count and 
Countess of Flander*. Baron Wykersloot. 
und Lieutenant Binje. representing the 
King, wore present at th* funeral service 
in the English Church here. 

Lieutenant-General Lntouch* saluted the 
mourner* at the door, above which liuuf; 
the English arms. 

Mr. Phipps, the British Minister, with 
tho members of the Legation, received the 
arrival* in the choir, while Che organ 
played Chopin’s funeral march. 

Th* church was draptd In black, witb 
si.vor fringe, and the service, which wo¬ 
of a solemn character, waa officiated b) 
(he Rev. Mr. Clark. 


ANTWnni-, Saturday 

All thr English businc* house* ciosud to¬ 
day. and the memorial service was very 
largely attended by a fully representative 
ongregution. All the State, provincial 
municipal, military, and . oivil authorities 
were present in full uniform, and, witlh thr 
entire British community- filled tlm church 
to overflowing. 

The service was conducted by the British 
Chaplain, the Rev, Mr, Kearney, and thr 
singing of our late beloved Queen'’* hymn. 
" Pence, perfect peace, in this dsrk world ol 
sin.” was impressive in the extreme. Th- 
servic* opened with the Funeral March Of 
" Beethoven." und closed with the National 
Anthem, " God Save the King.” 


nuLLsnu. _ _ ... 

Tar. Haocs. Sunday 

Tho scene in the English church heir 
yesterday was of an impressive character. 
ThO memorial service for Queen Victoria 
was attended by tbe British Ambassador 
and the Secretaries of tbo Legation. Thr 
members of the Diplomatic Corps were also 
present. 

Queen Wilhebcina rent representaUro* 
hi the persons of Baron Vanpallsndt and 
Ccunt Vuntets, while nearly all the Dutch 
Ministers attended. 

The church was draped m purple and 
crimson. 

At Amsterdam a similar service was held. 
■ Rev. Mr. Chambers officiating. 

SCANDINAVIA 


on our tremulous nerve*. Retnorselo-- 
Time, ever moving, forces on us the hare! 
truth that the world cannot stand stil’ 
because a unit is missing out of th, 
mil lions of earth-born men and women 
Then the full sense of desolation come 
home to us. We face the immeasurable 
oid that divides the quick from th- 
dead, and understand our loss—complete 
■•verlasting, absolute. We have plumbed 
the depths of bereavement, and our grief 
is tinged with resentment against the 
immutable human law that bring 
gradual consolation in forgetfulness. 

Something of what we have all felt ai 
the loss of onr own dear ones cornea to 
us as a nation, sorrowing for our dead 
Queen. It did not seem that she had 
quite forsaken 119 while her ashes rested 
n Osborne, and we looked forward to the 
great ceremonial of her farewell passage 
through the streets of London. That last 
journey has been taken, amid such splen¬ 
dour of military array, such spontaneous 
and natural display of sorrow on tbe 
part of the people of England, as make 
the occasion uniqne in the annals of our 
time. For one day the rushing current 
of London life was held back. Tbe 
'nighty traffic of business and pleasure 
was suspended, and the teeming millions 
of our stupendous city left their accus¬ 
tomed tasks to do honour to the graciour 
lady whom we loved. 

| Solemn, majestic, magnificent was the 
Hast act in the career of our greatest and 
best-boloved Sovereign. But deep in 
every heart, solid in substance behind th< 
emotionless faces of the stolid crowd, was 
the reality of regret, the sincerity of 


COPSNU&QKM, Saturday. 

Denmark is genuinely sympathetic with 
■ he British people in their great '.ose. a* 
wiluevml to-duy by the many token* o 
401 • ow that were displayed in this capital. 
F!**s were flown at hair-mast, and auiutes 
wire firrd 

The Kins and the Royal Family and thr 
Ministers o State attended a special service 
in the English Church, which was filled 
to overflowing with mourners. 

Stock Houi. Saturday. 

Kin* Oscar and Prince Charles attended 
ihc (ervioe ot the English Church to-da.v. 
SWITZERLAND. 

Lsuoannk, Saturday 

In all the English centres throughout 
'wrtxcHand services in the Established 
’hurc-hes wero held on Saturday to eem- 
■icmorat* the death of her Majesty. 

\t Berne the Government official* and all 
h* Oorp* Diplomatique attended the service 
v State 

Mourning among dhe English and Amert- 
-tns will bs worn until the 4th March. 


nrnisB. cam ran j. 

Greece, mindful of Englieh encourage¬ 
ment of bar aspiration* In the past, tarn* 
in sympathy to Qrrat Britain in th* hour 
of hor bereav.-ment. *nd has put on the 
-orb of genuine mourning. 

In the English church at Athens th* 
Queen, the Princes, and the Ministers and 
officer* of Stats attended a solemn requiem 
vcrric*. There were also services in Crete. 

Coxrr*NTT»opi.x, Saturday. 
The late Queen Victoria's funeral wae 
observed here hy two solemn services—on* 
it the British Embassy and the other at th* 
Crimean Memorial Charoh. 

All the foreign Ambassadors and several 
Turkish delegatee were present at tbo former 

Business was suspended in all English and 
Greek establishments. 

Jlucnxiirirr, Saturday. 
Across the howling want* of wolf-patrolled 
ice and snow which hems in this town the 
ympwthy ef the British resident* her* go** 
orth unrestrainedly to thsir compatriots. 

At the little church of th* British legation 
a modest but sincere offering of hearts wa* 
given to God for th* eternal rent of th* 
Queen. 

King Charles and Princves Mary, grand- 
'laughter of the Queen, end her children. 
»nd the Diplomntio Body attended the 
•ervioe at the Lutheran Church. 


reverence. 

Our Queen is not lost to ns. Her body 
will^est in the still seclusion of the tomb 
where her beloved Consort has awaited 
her for many weary years. But her 
memory will live for all time, and th> 
nation she has left will benefit by thi 
fruits of her wise government, her moM 
admirable t conduct of international 
affairs. What Queen Victoria has don- 
for us we hardly know Some con¬ 
spicuous instances of her benevolent and 
judicious influenco wo recognise and coin 
ment upon. But we do not know, and 
no one but her Cabinet Minister* and 
the senior members ol the Royal Family 
ever will know, in how many instanc.- 
her tact and judgment, her personal in 
flucnce and her wonderful intuition ir 
problems of State policy have guided th< 
country through perilous crises, ond 
maintained to us the reality of Beacons 
field’s famous phrase—“ Peace, with 
Honour.” 

England has looked ita last on thr 
Qneen. To-day wo who survive her take 
up the burden of life, with work to do 
homely interests to divert our mind* 
from the contemplation of our national 
sorrow into narrow channels of personal 
concern. The last ceremony at Windsor 
will be a purely private one. We have 
said good-byo to Victoria. But though 
tho world turns round, and laughte- 
comes after tears, though the eternal law 
of forgetfulness ordain* that presently th. 
Great Queen will be only a memory stored 
in the hearts of middle-aged folks wh- 
wore old enough at the beginning of thu 
century to appreciate their loss, the tomb 
that, shall hold her *rcmainx will ever t»e 
a centre of Imperial pride and loyal 
enthusiasm. From our Colonios th 
children of many generations of the futur 
will come to say a prayer at the hallowed 
«pot. 

Tender and gracious memories will 
i-lusier round it, and when our children’* 
children make pilgrimage to the grave ol 
Queen Victoria, recalling the marvels o- 


















her reign, its miracle* of industrial in 

gonuity, it* triumphs ol conquest and 
colonisation, they will always say—* Sli* 
was not only a great Queen, but a good 
and gentle and kindly woman." Lei 
tliis bo bar epitaph. 

QUEEN, WIFE, AND 
MOTHER. 


What She Meant to Us. 


By THFOPORB 4. COOK. 

Id the whole of that significant and omtt- 
'ng eight which we have all just been wit 
ncMjng, no material detail in the sombre 
• ptendour of the funeral slinck me so much 
«>. the gun-carriage on which, by her own 
.j pressed wish, the body of the greater 
English Queen was borne on her last journey 
through the ranks of her people. 

There was a meaning in that wish which 
many of us only began to realise when we 
•aw that mighty pageant on the mart'll 

• hich typified nn Empire's grief. Thetc 
bud been a meaning, too in the great line 
if battleships which guarded the hi«tori< 
•voters of tile so tthero port the day before. 
Our naval annals could almost bo written 
from their nanirs—Camperdown. Rodney, 
'tenbow. Collingwood. Nile. Tow-. Trofal 
gar, ITood. Majestic. Queen Victoria was 

• soldier’s daughter at the h*«d of her 
triny; and she was also the Sovereign of 
»he sea*. 

[xitig years ago her uncle. William IV.. 
bo died like a lion at th<* end, whatever lie 
had been before, and onlv prayed to see the 
rwn of another Waterloo Day. had said in 
hi* last hour*: " It will toncli every sailor'- 
heart to hare a girl-Qusen to fight for. 
They'll be tattooing her fare on their srnu. 
md r'll be bound they’ll think she w»» 
hristened after Nelson' «hip.” The omen 
belt! good all her life. Her sailors fought 
for h»r because they bore her honour on 
their Herts, and all her Navy triun phed hi 
•oath the winning colours of her name. 

” For Valonr.” 

Nor did the Army ever forget the Quern 
for whom they fought—the Queen whose 
•mine will be imporishably connected with 
:hat cross "For Valour.” which is the 
badgr of the heroism she most admired and 
■orgeat exemplified, the courage of him who 
i* ready to lay down hia life for his friend. 

The cross ''ictoria bore through all her 
•.ears was ‘‘For Valour," too; it came to 
her with her crown, and in her death nhe 
was not divided from it, for she did her duty 
to the last throb of her Royal heart, and her 
'•hole life she gave to the people she so 
deeply loved. 

"He must wear a red coat at the wed¬ 
ding.” said the Duke of Wellington when 
the question of Prince Albert’s dross came 
up before him, “otherwise the people won't 
believe he's English." ft was in a red 
riding-habit and a military cap that Queen 
Victoria, on horseback in Hyde Park, 
bestowed her first Crosses upon the heroes 
of the Crimean War: and as she did it she 
knew as well as any of her generals what 
ea-h act of daring had meant, and how it 
had originated, 

Hy Land and Sea. 

The last officials to whom she had strength 
to grant an audience were the Commander- 
in-Chief and the Colonial Secretary, and the 
first and the most trusted of all her friends 
•it her young Court wa* the great Duke of 
Wellington. What wonder that a succession 
••i great names on land and sea hare testi¬ 
fied to the loyalty and the love whidh she in¬ 
spired from the first hour of her rule until 
her latest breath? 

It wais no mere form of words, that " ear¬ 
nest prayer” which she expressed in one of 
her last messages to her people, with the 
dignified and simple tenderness that charac¬ 
terised her every utterance, " that God may 
ontinne to give me health and strength to 
work for the good and happiness of my dear 
country and Empire while life lasts.” 

But if wo thought of all this as the gtin- 
rTriage rolled slowly through the solemn 
streets, it was not only for- the Chief of 
England’* soldiers or for the Queen of 
England’* seas that every head was bared, 
.od every heart was full. No abstract 
martial greatness, no sovereignty of war. 
could have alone aroused that universal 
passion of regret which shook the whole 
world when the knell of her passing rang 
out Across two hemisphere*'. It was for a 
good woman that we wept. It was for the 
best woman, the best wife and mother, who 
ever held a throno. 

Iii all the World. 

Little by little, and by slow degrees, os 
all great things in Nature grow, her in¬ 
fluence bad overspread the Empire and be¬ 
come rooted in the foundations of its 
itrengtih. Not a heart in all her subject 
millions but had wished her well since he 
bad learnt to wish for anything at all. Hei 
beneficence brooded over the waters of the 
world like some spirit of their birth, and 
shone through tho vast spaces of her Empire 
ike the sunshino which the proverbs of her 
people connected with her presence. 

So long had this lasted, so deeply was it 
fixed, that an elemental quality of everlast¬ 
ing fitness seemed to have been recognised; 
and it has only been dispelled by the shock 
jpon our every sense that even she, too, was 
mortal, and must share Ihdt debt which all 
her subjects owe. 

Yet her influence remains, for one result 
of so unanimous a sorrow, in which all ti 
world has shared, has been that the now 
King begins his reign beneath the rgis of 
that august memory, eurrounded, as it wore, 
by an atmosphere of touching reverence 
which makes his rule appear the reincarna¬ 
tion of his mother’s. 

The Throne of Europe. 

Royalty lives on. But Queens and King- 
must die. Some of them arc but names and 
dates in more or less magnificent chronolo¬ 
gies. Some of them mark, as with a blood- 
•tained fingerpost, the parting of the 
nations' ways. But others are a part ol 
the best life of their subjects, and the 
highest expression of all the best that they 
can love. 

Of these last wa* Queen Victoria. And 
to-day. when she is at rest at last beside 
her helpmeet, it may be well to remember 
what wo each owe to her personality, and 
»hat she meant to every one of us. 

To understand that we must go back * 
little; for the Queen we mourn to-day was 
a Toast lo oui grandfathers; and there, are 
few comparisons more striking than the 
throne she came to and the throne she 
left. 

Is there any wonder that, when William 
IV. died, the popular faith in English Kings 
and Queen* had become »oinewh*t weak. 
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that the very principle of monarchy and 
the personal reverence it implies had 
almost lost tbeir hold upon the country! 

England's Great Change. 

Yet, from the very 'first day Victoria 
came into her kingdom there was a fresh 
sentiment about tho Court, and it was not 
long before the whole ot her dominions felt 
the change. She consolidated her throne 
because she was not merely a firm Sovereign 
with high ideals, but also a virtuous 
woman; because she not merely controlled 
and understood the destinies of her nation, 
but also gare the best example of private 
life and morals to every man and woman in 
it: because she wa* able to command the 
respect of thewo who were high in respou 
sible authority as well as tho nffectiono of 
the multitude. 

There are many occasions, known already 
on which her personal influence *v“rs«<' 
disaster, both in home affairs and in foreigi 
politic*. The lip* of thos* who have the 
right to tell as more are sealed by that 
knowledge itself. But we know enough to 
Judge r.be value of all that may remain for 
our dcucendants to discover. 

Her Foreign Policies. 

Very soon after Her accession it was only 
:he romantic devotion to then girl-Queen 
felt by moat of bei Transatlantic subjects 
which saved us from toning Canada »» we 
had lost our other Colonies on that con¬ 
tinent. 

tier marriage had not long taken plan# 
hoi ore she found an opportunity of writing 
Lonis-Pbilippe a wise nnd pleasant letter 
concerning the escapades of “ the foolish 
young Bonaparte." which was the firet of 
the many tactful acta of private diplomacy 
that assisted the negotiations of her Mims 
ters from then onwards. 

Nor was the wisdom of the Royal Family 
limited to such high matter*. Hospitable 
without extravagance, charitable with dis¬ 
cernment. thrifty yet never mean, the 
Queen's own house was among the few 
which kept their heads when the lurid specu¬ 
lations of tho railway mania were at tbei^ 
worst from Land’s End to John o’ Groats. 

Her Strength at Home. 

There was good reason for the fact of Bug- 
land’s tranquillity during that terrible year 
of 1848. which shook nearly every other 
hrone in Europe. 

While Dresden, Munich, Pesth. Vienna. 
Venice. Berlin. Paris, Rome, and Naples 
were in revolt; in a year when the Royal 
Family of France had to fly for refuge to 
England; when Prince William of Prussia 
wca an exile here as well; when Prince Louie 
Napoleon changed his lodgings from King- 
street, St. James's, to the Tuilerics, London 
wne unmoved ; the Corn Laws had been 
repealed, the Chartist petition vanished in 
In lighter, the popularity of the Queen was 
assured. 

I have spoken of her Majesty’s influence 
ipon foreign affairs. It may be well to 
give a few more instances. Her sharp 
reprimand to Lord Palmerston in I860 is 
well known. It revealed to Ministers that' 
the Monarch would actually refuse to sigu 
or sanction a document she had not read, 
and would insist on seeing and correcting 
•very despatch on foreign affairs. 

In 1867, after the Austro-Prassian war, the 
onflict which was threatened by the claim 
of Napoleon III. to Luxcmbuig wa* only 
averted through tho personal intervention 
Of tbs Queen, who wrote to the King of 
Prussia, and particularly to tha Emperor, 
in touching phrases of dignity and sorrow 
(for Prince Albert had not long died) that 
thoroughly convinced and altered him. 

Her Silent Influence. 

On heT visit to Berlin in 1888 her long 
conversations with Prince Bismarck did 
much to impress her personality upon one 
who wa* still Europe's most influential 
statesman. This waa but one example of 
the way in which sha exercised a silent 
power over the affairs of all the world. 

1 may add before I leave this subject that 
the alterations which the Queen mede with 
her oum band in the despa-tch to Lord Lyons 
at the time of the Trent affair were acknow¬ 
ledged by Lord Palmerston to h ’’•'ted 
an instant rupture with the Ueito? fristee. 
On bow many similar occasions may we not 
believe that tho terrors of war hare been 
turned from our country by the wisdom and 
the firmness of its Queen? 


Her Irish and Scots. 

In home affairs and in the relations of the 
various ports of the United Kingdom to 
each other her influence was no less benefi¬ 
cent. A typical case of this sort is her cor¬ 
respondence with Archbishop Ta.it on the 
question of Irish Disestablishment. which 
is quite enough to show the wisdom and 
moderation of the Sovereign who was 
steeped in the constitutional element of her 
country’s politics. The crisis that aroer 
over the County Franchise and Redistribu¬ 
tion Bill in turn owed its solution to her 
Majesty’s expressed desire for a sett lement. 

Of the rights and susceptibilities of Ire¬ 
land she was never forgetful. She visited it 
after the great famine, when the embers ol 
disorder were still smoking. She visited it 
again in the last long journey which her 
strength permitted her to take across the 
sea, as a characteristic recognition of the 
heroism of her Irish troops. 

As for Scotland, it was the favourite home 
of her brief holidays. With something oi 
that constitutional instinct which never left 
her, she understood Hie value of the Stuart 
tradition as deeply os she loved her Stuart 
ancestry. Magersfontein was the Plodder. 
Field of modern Scotland. Since Flodden 
they had had no real king to mourn. The 
" Wirard of the North " had met the young 



who gave them their first English Queen, 
and by none is she more truly mourned tha* 
by her Scotsmen. 


Her Children. 

In the life of her own Tamily, too, the 
•umo effect *»« observable as in foreign 
politics and In' national affairs. That her 
relationship* throughout Europe had he- 
■ oine n,micron* aud ."OuipIkaUd «s* e»l- 
' fenced in a cm uni” *’«• by 'h -.rriver*, 
meht in ib* hovel Calendar* of MKT that "on 

,n« lf» *u* Lorn the Queen’s thirty-tnat 
;.'«mt-g nwidehild, Fr moose Tatiana of 
Russia." 

Yet on a nation we have m vr bad to blush 
or mere political intrigue* in any tin ion, 
hat has token place between the Queen'* 
hildren and foreign prince* or prinreanea. 
(,.'i h*r o«n marring.', her children’* were 
marriage' of love. They have proved thorn- 
-#!vc good wives and hu*ljpnils. The wel¬ 
come accorded by Ibe whole nation to (h* 
'•ung and lovely Consort of the present 
Xing was typical of the satisfaction with 
which every Bora! marriage in the Queen’* 
reign was received nnd ratified. 

It ivai, naturally, not often that her sub. 
j.-ctn were able to get. a real glimpse of that 
intimate homo life which they no deeply 
revorenc-d. But the Sovereign herself 


published for her subject*’ benefit ■ few 
extract- from ber dinrie* from tint* to time 
which were received with ths warmest in¬ 
ters*. They revealed a simple sod traneln. 
cent h*ppj|»«*t that was record'd in tha 
plainest language 0 f „ happj, confident. aad 
unaffected woman. 

Her Diamond Jubilee. 

I "hall never forget seeing her tn tha* 
most metroreble year of 1897 *• she started 
mm Buckingham Palace « n a long pro- 
essioti wh,. b might well have dismayed 
ho strength of th* mature*! in It. Rhe 
»ns talking to hrr two daughtere-tb* 
•rincege of Wales «nd Prinresa Christian— 
•* the famous cronm-colour'd ITo'ioverinn* 
row her slowly from the great courtyard. 
There had been .« slight delay mm lo:h 
adiee wore leaning forward, perhaps to 
•ncoarsg* her. But ehe soon showed there 
»*e little neod for that. A* the first 
‘.bunder of th* cannon in Hyde Park broke 
upon tho sky that streamed with Midden 
sunshine as slit came, she passed bmeath 
tho gateway, and th* roar of her •ubjsct*' 
acclamation came to her at once. Her 
face changed lurtoatly. From the woman’* 
it had becomo the Queen’s. Sbr oat erect, 
nnd bowed and smiled, and ps.-sed into 
the pageantry of her Empire, tho noblctt 
figure there. 

Evert more moving was the spectacle of 
her return. Preceded by Sts brilliant 
escort down the Mull, the Uova! carriage 
drove straight toward th* Palace. The 
Queen waa still erect, but the tears were 
streaming down bor face. A9 ehe cam* 
within the welcome shadow of ber home 
eh* almost fell forward. The strain wa* 
over. Both Princes*#* loaned towards her 
holding both her hands. No on* will ever 
know bow much it cost the woman—that 
patient., splendid courage of the old, in¬ 
domitable Queen. 


Her Last Public Function. 

Again I wa* very close to her at the last 
public function ehe ever attended, th* lay^ 
ing of the foundation-stone of the Victoria 
snd Albert Museum at Bouth Kensington. 
The solemn old-world pogeantiy of the 
Yeomen of th# Guard lent it* own 
appropriate touch of eentiment and colour 
to the scene, which waa crowded with die- 
tingiiished personages. I remember there 
wo* just that same prophetic hush in the 
air which had preceded her appearance a 
year or two ago. when she drove in behind 
her postillions, and th* band played that 
anthem which will aeTer mean the some 
to us again. 

I marked her extreme attention and 
courtesy during a prolonged address, her 
quick and decisive gesture* to the various 
officials, her deliberate scrutiny of every 
object with which she had to perform bor 
pert in the proceedings, the spirited and 
motherly conversation she immediately 
began with the Prince as noon a* her duties 
were over. Th# sunlight that was with her 
when sh* came stayed abov© her os ehe left 
the scene of ber latest benefaction to her 
country. 

Her Task nceomplishcd, 

But it is the gun-carriage of Saturday's 
procession that is the point at which will 
start, and end. my most abiding memories 
of the Qneen whose gentle influence had 
always tho majesty of armed might behind 
it. Of the woman, the mother of her people, 
that extraordinary drawing by Nicholson 
will always remain the most faithful type. 
The small yet majestic figure, with its firm 
grasp of the stick, it* characteristic pose of 
head, its simple aud straight-forward moie 



In Sinistra Gloria. 


But there is another face she bore, no less 
intimately connected in the minds of all hn 
peoplo with the ruler of the mighty Empire 
which wae defended by her legion*. It >1 
cast upon the medal that celebrated hev 
sixtieth year of reign, with its magnificent 
motto, " Longitude diernm in dexter* cjn* 
et in sinistra gloria,” which is. translated: 
” Length of day* is in hrr right hand, and 
in her left hand riches and honour.” Ye*t 
it was she who ” kept the keys of such 
teeming destinies” that her watch was con¬ 
stant, never-ending, over faithful. 

Uoilier of ihipi wb<n» nuxhv- 


Erultnd. mj Uneland' 
ti the been old «m'» ael«ab- 
England. nr ovn' 
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The Queen’s deep and heartfelt intereat la 
all that concerned her sailors and her 
soldier* is no new thing. She wept with 
those who wept whcD the Guards came home 
from Sebastopol, and tramped through Lon- 
don, tired and almost ragged, with every 
tall man from their ranks left dead in tha 
Russian trenches. She had superintended 
committees to assist the wonnded. Sh* 
helped Florence Nightingale to organise her 
nurses. She visited the sick aud crippled. 
She built the hospital at Netley. 


Her Courage to the End. 

In the war of last year it wa* just th* 
same. She reviewed the regiments on their 
way to South Africa. She entertained th* 
wives and children they had left behind. 
She sent kindly tokens of her love to them 
at the front. And she did more than thin. 
Every finding of courtxuartials was aula 
mitted to her. 

She gave np her holiday on the Riviera in 
order to cope with the pressing business that 
on me upon her every day. and to stop ir> • he 
country which was cheerfully bearing so 
much for her sake. To those who suffered 
oss she gave not only her sorrow, but an 
even keener touch of sympathy—for one of 
her own grandsons. Prince Christian Victor, 
fell a victim to the campaign in Pretoria. 

Sho continued to read despatches til! with¬ 
in the last week of herlila. She diid u> a 
soldier’s daughter should, and her funeral 
was that of the head of her great Army. Of 
mob heroic souls “ the whole earth is the 
ispulchro.” 

Queen, wife, and mother-—we loved her as 
them all. For what she meant to ns woe 
>vhat we dream of England at its highest 
and its best. 

INDIA’S TRIBUTE TO 
HER EMPRESS. 


By A. 8ARATH KtJMAH GHOSH. 

Best ids tha bier of heT KmpreaaQooen 
Indie stands stricken La grief. 8h. has 
•trewn ashes open her head and donned th# 
a ffren robe. From the mountain to th# 
na ha* she wept in pilgrim ago. and do* 
.hum westward beyond the wave*. And 
when the last solemn ritoa have deposited 
•he Great Queen bealde her ewn beloved 


.he will bury h*r in her heart for ever. 

Look across the plain# and mountains of 
India and see the signs of a grief. Grey- 
haired men who have met the blow of a 
thousand sorrow* now bow their head* and 
walk with tottering stop.; young loving 
it.others hash their prattling babe, and tall 
than of the chamber of death *evwe mu 

• ■eyond; full-blooded stalwart youth* who 
have not known a passing pain atop their 
iioiaterous games, end ore ashamed. There 
is a strange .Hence in the land, for Lhe 

• badow of a new sorrow ho* fallen open it 

“ She Cannot Die.” 

When the first tiding* of her Majesty's 
<Iln*s* came to India It wa* received with 
full-voiced incredulity. None there was 
that hod not heard of th# Great Queen . 
from toddling infante that had learnt to 
lisp her name, to white-locked men who 
counted their memory for three ecore 
year*—ell had known, and. knwwing, laved, 
their Great Queen. 

She oeuld not die; rarely she wae tmmor¬ 
tal 1 Surely th. gods had coat open her th. 
smblem* of their ewn Immortality I To deny 
that waa to deny the foundations of their 
faith. 

Verily was she the earthly symbol of * 
goddess; that was Victoria’* highest dig¬ 
nity. In India all earth is a symbol—and 
Victoria wa* the Incarnation of a deity 
Such wa* the firm faith of her three hun¬ 
dred million devoted subjects. And new 
that she ha* chosen to yiold ap th# earthly 
casement of ber immortal spirit she will yet 
remain enshrined in their hearts for ever. 

Bbe was also their Empreas 1 that wa* Vio 
toria's second dignity in Indio. She sat 
upon tbs throno of Asoka and Vikramadityn 
and Aiboi—and was crowned with the 
Koh-i-Noor, the emblem of India'* sove¬ 
reignty. 

It wa* a stroke of genius of Lord Beacana 
field to proclaim her*Empress of India in 
Imperial Delhi, etoid th* splendour of her 
own kings end princes. It was th# same 
statesmanship that six centuries before had 
prompted the first Edward to bestow his 
hoir upon the chieftains of Wales. 


Empress and Mother, Too. 

From that hour India took Victoria to her 
heart, and became her devoted child. 8ince 
then she has never wavered. In jubilee 
nnd in war. in pestilence and in famine, the 
name of Victoria lias made India stand 
steadfast in her loyalty, her love, her devo¬ 
tion. 

Sho waa likewise India's Mother. Mother¬ 
hood Is the noblest dignity of woman—and 
If to her children Victoria was a mother in 
the order of nature, to India she was a 
mystic mother. ’’ Empress-Mother ” woe 
the most familiar title by which ahe was 
known beside the hearth-fire—spoken by tho 
elders and lisped by the babes. 

Look once more across the Ganges, the 
Indue, and the Brahmaputra. See the 
humble toiler In the field standing still 
awhile with hand to the plough, and gazing 
westward with glistening eyes: hear the 
grave-voiced pundit telling tho simple vil¬ 
lage folks of the sorrow that hss come upon 
the land, and reading the omens from the 
dimmed Stars and lowering clonds; note the 
lordLrag's mien as he leaves the wine on- 
tasted and bearkena not to the voice that 
sings to him from behind pinjr* lattice. 
Not. and mark thews thing.—thra reoJls. 
bww they loved Victoria in th. load ef lad. 


'Again an Bmperer of India. 

And now to her eoa. into whose hand the 
gods have given the sceptre. He enters 
upon his reign as tho first Emperor of India 
sinco the days ol the Moghuls. That the 
people of India will accept hia os they 
accepted his beloved Mother—will bestow 
upon him all their loyalty and affection. a» 
they did upon her—is indeed In accordance 
with their ancient tradition* and innate 
instinct*. 

T\> them Victoria vree th* firet of a new 
dynasty—as undoubted. *e inevitable, as 
Akbar or Pnthiraj—and UkewLe King 
Edward VII. of England will be to them 
Emperor Edward 1. el India, of the dynasty 
of Victoria. Above all. they will take him 
to their hearts as the son ef so noble a 
mother. Thus far there will be and could 
be, no change in Indian eentiment. 

But in other raspeota tho case of a male 
Sovereign is somewhat different. The 
notion of sovereignty in India ie essentially 
personal and individualistic. A body of 
advisers—call them Ministers, Privy 
Councillors, Peers, ot Commoners— 
surrounding the throne aad lightening the 
labours of a monarch is indeed admitted 
to be useful and necessary. 

In tbe esse of a woman, th# very dignity 
of her womanhood debars her from laying 
her hand apon many arduous duties that 
a Minister or a delegate alone could fulfil. 
The Viceroy of India ha* hitherto been 
accepted by tho people as such a delegate, 
and in tbe future he will continue to bo 
to accepted—for a time. 

The Feeling Towards Him. 

But a mole Sovereign cannot bo long 
separated from hia subject*. Even In the 
case of the delegate, that Vioeroy has been 
most popular in India who has gone forth 
moot among tho people. To rule is to b* 
seen and heard and felt by the populace. 
The ruler that is able to show himself, aud 
yet is never seen, may not coant upon e 
loyalty greater than that which is dic¬ 
tated by more fear. 

How much truer i* it is the cesw of the 
Sovereign himself I ” Th# voioe of e King 
is the voice of a god.” Th# King who*# 
voice is heard is obeyed like a god. Such 
is the true significance of this Indian pro- 

The moral b olear. 

Bnt this ib not the hour to dwell apon 
it. Standing beside the bier of the dead 
there is no room foT thought of future; 
ths present alone suffices. But in the ful¬ 
ness of time—when this season of sorrow 
is over, when th# night of darkness is past 
and the sun dawns anew upon the earth- 
will it he the duty, the joy. the privilege 
of hi* Majesty’s most devoted Indian 
subjects to propose such things a« will bind 
to him and his for over the hearts of the 
three hundred mill Iona of India. 


SOVEREIGN OF A 
HUNDRED RAGES. 

* • 

Of th* deep rov e r sue# mii affection Ib 
which the Qnson wiw held by couatlaa* 
primitive peoples who called her Sovereign 
and yet had never looked upon h#r faoo, the 
cables have already had something tn tell a*. 

That Victoria was to the vast majority at 
those peoples a being of more than human 
attributes, working strange wonder* in far- 
off lands, and confernug by the mystery 
of her flag protection from aggreaaion aad 
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immunity from the Jongere at *U tiro#* 
thr«nteninK their island homos, is a eircum- 
stance not greatly marrellod at perhaps by 
ns irho <rt;n««s it from day to dny, but on# 
that roust need* gir» piano to the future 
historian who seeks to reconstruct the hsre- 
worxhip of Lho Victorian Era from the 
standpoint of races who her* os yet but just 
enlarged from the primarnl stage of life. 

The Great White Queen. 

Among the negroes of the West India* 
canebrokes. the Kanakas of tha Sooth 
Pacific, the many dark-skinned races of 
Polynesia, the Dyaks of Borneo, the Seedia 
of Arabia, the Somalis, and tho many 
negroid races in Africa, the Great Whit* 
(Jueen was a living entity more powerful 
than all their gods of wood. or stone, a 
spirit stronger than any Hint .Obi man or 
dusky tnbal priest could conjure up. 

World-Wide Sympathy. 

A stage further along the road to civilise 
lion we And such people as those, (or in¬ 
stance. of Fiji, realioing in Uie Queen a being 
human, like themselves, able to concern 
horse.II in their live^ to sympathise with 
them in their troubles, and protect them 
against their enemies. 

Among the Maoris* at New Zealand, once 
by the folly of her advisers made tbs bitter 
(oca of the White Queeo. there has for more 
ihan a generation been growing up for her 
an affection which has more than once mani¬ 
fested its sincerity in the offer to help in 
the fighting ol her battles, and which Inv- 
pulled then, barely two weeks sgv fco moor* 
her death with mystic, and impressive tribal 

rites. 

To tho historian of a future century, per¬ 
haps ns in Mac* ii I ay’s famous speculation 
on* of three same Maori-landers, it will 
surely ecoui that ll«en. roust hero been 
something a!most divine in the personality 
of a Sovereign whom intluMjge penetrated 

deeply into Use inner life of .*11 these 
varied races. ■. A 

The Empire which is spoken of, so of tea 
as that on which, tlie sun never !^w. will 
speak to that historian across the gulf of 
yean in tones of in finitely greater signi¬ 
ficance than it dote to u*. who have lived 
in tho midst of the making ot it, anil who 
are to-day mourning | the poselug a Way of 
bur who rulod it and gavo it life. V, 

A Message to tbe Future. 

" From East to West scroe* the Meridians 
runs the crimson thread of ber Quecnship; 
from North to South her Hag lioals over coa- 
tinenl and island; and in the hearts of her 
poaple in Canada, in India, in Africa, 1* 
Australia, and in ber almost counties* 
island dominions, her name is head in rever¬ 
ence, her death mourned as on irreparabla 
lore." 

That is the message of to-day to that his¬ 
torian who may perhaps from his van [age 
point In the far distant future picture l* 
the age which transmits it a mighty Empire 
in the seiiith of its power, supreme alike a* 
land and sea. and yot ruled by the gentle 
band ol a Woman, to whose service oil the 
chivalry and daring of the age whs'treaty 
given, and who** great heart throbbed -re¬ 
sponsive to the needs of her meanest.sub¬ 
jects. 

When time has softened the asperities of 

the era In which she reigned, and the poli¬ 
tical passion* ol the tinio have cooled, tho 
Poet ofstlist future day may well go bnnd- 
in-hand with the historian in his effort 
reconstruct the past, and writ*, as no poet 
of to-day could writs, tbe epic Of Victoria 
the Weil-beloved. Queen of a liuudred.diaee* 
Of Man kind, and Mistress at the Seven Seas. 

THE QGEEN .HND 
HMERiea. 


By an Amerteaw Journalist. 

America mourns the posting ef Qneen 
Victoria, not as a potentate, but as a good 
and steadfast friend who through all the 
years of her Royalty sought by generous 
diplomacy and full and free recognition of 
tbe greatness of the Republic as represented 
by its Envoys and Ambassadors to promote 
International cordiality and to shape policies 
in world-politics so that .Great Britain and 
tho United States would act together as 
loyal kinsfolk. 

The measure of her success is indicated 
by a controot of the beginning and the end¬ 
ing of the nineteenth century. In 1812 tbe 
*>tales were at war with England, having 
thrown their army and navy into the con- 
diet that wo* being waged by the Continen¬ 
tal Powers against the British Empire. 
When the Queen ascended the throne there 
was block ill-will between the nations, and 
daring tho American Civil Wax many state» 
men (including Mr. Uiatotanay ntfed with 
via very osd tho Confederacy, aad In maay 
ways gavo aid and oomfori to tho South, 
which sought to disrupt the democracy. 

From the first the Qnean. with Her imu- 
ing foresight, sow what a great part America 
wav to play among tho Powers, and «ti* foil 
that there was England'* natural ally, wire 
must be coo ciliated by aouvo fneadslup and 
roads to feel a community of tatorvot with 
the Mother-country. 

An Important Change. 

Her Majesty always showed marked atten¬ 
tion to the Envoys of America, and it was shs 
who asked ths Washington <j overt, me at to 
send Ambon adore to tho Court of St. James 
in tho place of ths Envoys wbo had rep re- 
•rated tho Republic from the first. Ac¬ 
cordingly President Cleveland accredited 
Mr. Bayard to London a* an Ambassador 
Plenipotentiary and Minister Extraordinary 
to England, and the Legation became (orth- 
with an Embassy. The Queen has dsligtued 
to honour tho American Amb«u»silore, and 
tho blgb place ia English social and Intel¬ 
lectual life taken by their representative* 
has pleased ths American people mightily 
for man; yean. 

There was a time when Queen Victoria 
by her own set prevented a war between ths 
two countries. Mr. Lincoln aad tire North 
had counted upon tbe support of England 
in the war against slavery. Instead, they 
found " English statesmen, journalists, 
preachers, and English society generally do- 
riding their miafortiuiee, and apparently 
wishing for the cueoees of their foe*." 

At tbe height of the ill-feeling tbe United 
8tat«e sloop of war San Jacinto stopped the 
English mail-boat Trent in the Bahama 
Channel, and sent an armed party aboard 
to seixe two 8outbern envoys named Masoi. 
and Slidell, who were accredited to London 
and Paris respectively with the mission of 
•ecuring recognition. 

The prisoner* were taken and the Trent 
allowed to proceed. This »»o dearly an 
Illegal action, and President Lincoln did 
not deny the justice of England's proteeia- 
tion. On the day that Mr. Lincoln an¬ 
nounced that the prisoner* would be cheer¬ 
fully liberated Lord Russell sen! a very curt 
message to Washington, demanding an 
apology and the liberation of the envoy*. 
Troops were ordered out to Canada, and * 
proclamation was issued forbidding the ex- 
port of arms. 


The iBMituge wo* so imperative that 
America earn* close to disavowing its readi¬ 
ness to riv* up the prioouere and resorting 
to war. Preeident Lincoln's sterling good 
sense, however, averted a conflict. 

lord Russell then sent a message appeal¬ 
ing to America’s 6cnao of justice and inter¬ 
national law. and the Washington Govern¬ 
ment yielded willingly. 

A Peacemaker. 

It appeared eventually thnt Lord RusselF- 
flrst draft of the Inst message was an ulti¬ 
matum, which, if forwarded, would have 
precipitated a bloody wax. 

Though the Prince Consort was dying, tire 
Queen read the message carefully, and 
directed Lord Bussell to rewrite it into u 
document far lees peremptory. The new 
draft did not please her. and leaving the 
eick chamber she altered tho entire docu¬ 
ment into a message which the United Stater 
could receive with dignity, and yot which 
did not abate the claims of England in the 
slightest. 

It was a model despatch, and the reeuli 
proved that the Queen had gauged exactly 
the feeling in both nations. Froru a demand 
she changed the message to a dignified 
appeal to the sense of justice of America. 

It cannot be questioned that the Queen 
exercised the highest stateemnnsbip in thi.* 
crisis, when suffering under a persona] 
affliction sufficient to drivo all thoughts ol 
statecraft from any mind. 

When tho Prince of Wale* started upon 
hi* tour around the world it w«b nt her 
Majesty's dasire that he visited America 
first ot alt. In setting forth her reason 
for this, the Queen declared that it was for 
the purpose of " showing the high sens* 
which I entertain of the importance ol 
strengthening by every means the relation* 
of friendship and regard which bind my 
country to the United States." 

QGEEN HND 

PEASANT. 


Hie Country's Love for Her wbo 
Loved the Country. 


ly A L l. 

A fortnight ago—it seems an age, and it 
seems only yesterday—as the early dusk was 
blurring our Norfolk landscape, across tbe 
chill, grey fields, from the high-hedged 
"drift" down which the farm labourer# 
and farm horses, slow-pacing in single file 
os at a funeral, were returning from their 
day's toil, there rove the distant chores 
of the men's voices—true voices of true men 
such as the hard East Coast breeds. 

Nearer and loader swelled the familiar 
cadence; and, as the head of the procession 
swung at last into view at tho near gate, it 
seemed no act of sentimontality to uncover, 
tor, though the men were but our form hands 
bringing the horses home, their song was 
“ God Savs the Queen,” and all of us were 
<m that anxious Saturday hoping that our 
reasons for dreading the worst from the 
morning's faint hint at ill were foolish, and 
that God would yet save her, ” long to reigr 
over us." And sorely Heaven heard that 
hymn, ruing betweon the hedges ia the 
grey of a Norfolk afternoon. 

Tbe Village .Wreath. 

For let the black-garbed metropolis surge 
as it may with million-headed reverenoe and 
loyalty and sorrow beside Saturday’s u>lcmi 
pageant, it is from the country that th# 
simple*!. sweetest tributes came. Numbed 
lingers were lost week gsntly Scraping lh- 
• ind-froaen snow from imprisoned primrose 
violet, and snowdrop, so that the wreath 
wove* at the rectory might not bs un¬ 
worthy to find a place among the grand, 
sweet tributes to our dead Queen's worth 
irom crowned heads, mighty nations, ana 
great cities. No tributes came straighter 
ixiio ths heart than thews of tho Norfolk 
village. 

For, look yon, the flowers are simple 
English dowers, such as our English Queen 
loved—and one “ his " favourite flower—and 
though une wreath be small—for winds blow 
mg straight trom the North Pole permit 
lew January blooms to our village gardens— 
yet it carries all the loving thought of rustic 
folk, who think few thoughts, maybe, but 
think them deep and long. 

The Dear Familiar Figure. 

And it is because our lost Victoria, tii> 
uood and Great, was tbe ideal Queen of tbe 
country and tbe country folk that she wa* 
so irue and pure, so loving aud so lovable. 
A11 pomps and princely pleasures were iii-r* 
to command. Bhe might iuive lived aloo> 
magnificently, and passed, in dying, from 
tho ken of a wondering people. I ilea tome 
meteor too awful nod too distant to have 
been expressed in terms of village sentiment. 

let the processional pomp that focussed 
au Empire’s pride and awed the world was 
do: absent upon meet occasion* in ber 
giorious reign; but that which p.eased hoi 
simple people of hill and dale, of moor and 
fen. plough.and aud coastwise hamlet, was 
that tho central presence in these great 
Ii'.p'MU when nations marched by dele¬ 
gates and manarchs rod* in homage, was 
that dear tiunilinr figure, In oloak and 
bonnet, which, tnunrd in a cottage door¬ 
way, was the gladdest memory of many a 
humble British hoart. 

Not to every cottager oould it bo given 
that Majesty should stoop sores* his 
threshold and ennoble for over his wife's 
homely life and surroundings; but every 
cottager could thank God for a Queen who#- 
Majesty could so stoop. In every local 
newspaper of the Isod, in every village 
home, stories have been told and retold of 
ths good Queen’s visits to the humblest 
round her stately Windsor, her beloved 
Balmoral, and her peaoeful Osborne. 

Of kindly, humorous anecdotes, such a* 
that which tell* of tho graciou* submission 
with whioh the Queen, when knitting in s 
cottage, bora thn rebuke of the goodwif* 
who pitied her Majesty’s " pair roan ” if 
ah# knitted his stockings ” nae bstter than 
thnt.” Every column of this paper could 
he filled to-day, end book* will be filled 
hereafter: but here lot it snffiew that they 
have filled the heart* of her people wka» 
eye* are fil.ed with team to-day. 

Nor was it solely by social condeecaBslon 
in oocntry life that ths Quoen won (fii 
country’s heart. Ths moat artificial of 
aristocratic worldlings find relaxation in 
ottag* visiting; but th* fin* lndy’n 
pat ro nags nil a inter# to th* pride sf tho 
rettnger and loaves the hoart untouched. 

The Queen wo* no ” fins lady.” Her 
native dignity was level to ail occasion*, 
commanding the respect of monarch* and 
lAs admiration of (talesmen in ad air* of 
State; but neither overawing the prarent 
nor embarrassing hi* wife in th* oil airs of 
their household management. 

Threefold Bond of Loyal Love. 

fibs cans* a* woman to a woman, not con¬ 
sciously eondenosnding—or at least not *o 


deeming—but naturally from sympathy, *»d 
the man. Radical at heart, as most peasant* 
are. rejoiced to read in bis paper or to hear 
<t oaid that the Queen was n great suckle: 
lor diplomatic etiquette, and hold the 
honour ot the Empire high among tfhe 
Bowers, because—well, bccauue ahe Halted 
his wife, or the wife of the likes of him, on 
simple terms of triendohip. 

Thus her late Majesty, proud as she was 
of the Btusrt blood in her vein*, and whole¬ 
hearted as was the nation’s allegiance to her 
.egitimate sovereignty, yet at the same lime 
commanded the tame fealty as was given to 
Cromwell, tho man who wo* of the people, 
but mode the nation rexpccted of its neigh¬ 
bours. 

But one did more than this; for to the 
simple rustic three sets of emotions have 
been, since England hod a history, the basis 
ol his politico. First, there is the unques¬ 
tioning reverenoe for Royalty typified in the 
uijstio blazonty of the Royal Standard; 
secondly, there i* the prido of race and em¬ 
pire expressed in the heroic figure of 
Britannia with Union Jack on shield; 
thirdly, there ie the sense of personal in¬ 
terest embodied in the homely figure of 
John Bull—just «Oi h s figure a# might tramp 
(he Norfolk fields to-day without exciting 
remark. 

Queen Elizabeth stirred the first two ol 
;heee emotions; Cromwell the lost two; anj 
King George III. the first and last. To no 
ruler of England save the lute Queen—-God 
bless her memory as a guide to her eucce* 
-ora for over—wn# given the power to evoke 
tbe full harmony o: this triple chord of the 
Hritioh people's love. 

In to-day’» funeral-music the Amt epenkr 
in the clear-toned trumpet which proclaims 
the Queen to have boon England’s rightful 
and worthj Queen; the second is the blare: 
of brass that telle of the military might] 
and Imperial magnificence of her epoch 
making reign; but th- [bird I# tbe buinsr 
voice of the organ, swelling high with th' 
full volume of a people’# love, sinking lov 
with the depth of n nation’s grief, and can 
tiding &fi with th" grand chords of tflun-- 
nh.rnt faith which attune our hearts to the 
proud consolation thnt she, who wan one o 
us posses into God’s presence, leaving no 
peer, and no enemy, on earth. 

The Peasant’s View. 

I'bis is tbe pioin gist of the matter. \\« 
English in the country were proud of oai 
Queen and loved her because we were prouc 
of ourselves and loved ourselves in her. Shi 
was our legitimate Sovereign; and whnt is 
s man’s right is his own. She hold oui 
national honour high : aud that is right too 
for John Bull never was of the sort Uni' 
would etaod nonsense irom anyone. Shi 
visited her humblest subjects in tbeir cot¬ 
tages because she was simple in ber taste' 1 
so must they be who love the country. 

Shs was a good sportswoman and rod 
well, a good judge of a horse, a lover of dogs 
an owner of rnodsi farms and breeder o 
prize stock—why, here you have a summary 
ol *11 the qualities needed by those who wool,, 
command rustic affection and respect. She 
never failed ip sympathy for her humblest 
»oldier or sailor in danger or suffering, nor 
in recognition of the work of her mean##: 
servant; and is there any villager in lb# 
length and breadth of the land who doiy 
not know the cottage where the old parents 
of some soldier or Bailor or servant of the 
Queen are dwelling? And in honouring oui 
noighhour’s boy or one of his comrades with 
Royal kindne-s has she not touched ha a. 
with the feudal dignity of rewarded alls- 

Aay Sovereign may make knights at. thi 
Royal pleasure: but to b-rathe tbe spirit of 

^■night-errantry into the peasant, to mako 
he plain thoughts of rustic minds palao 
: lo*r and true to the grand music of ” God 
live tha Queen “ has boon a right divina 
ot Queen Victoria, not before conferred on 
British Sovereign. 

Lastly, onr Queen loved English flowers; 
nd. because ws loved our English 
Queen, our quiet Norfolk vi’lage and scores 
of other quiet villages have in loving 
nemory m.-uia simple wreaths of our best 
iowers with our best skill, content thnt 
hey shall go by the cartload, unnoticed, 
van in bulk, to swell for one day the sweet 
tnvour that shall rise to Heaven around 
.hat which was once onr Queen ere It re- 
urns to th* place whence fragrant flowers 
• nd pure human hearts are seat to gladden 
this world for a season. 

Tlie Country’s Loss. 

Thus, amid appropriately sweet .sup- 
roundings, in the fulness of years that were 
‘I most overfull of loving labour for her 
people, passes tbe little girl whose chief 
measure was to water her " dear flowers ’’ 
n the garden of Kensington Palace more 
than seventy year* ago; that little girl 
'bo ” skipped ” with the joy of ooontry 
ife all the length of Windsor's stately 
■'road walk, that little girl who was devoted 
so her toy spaniel because it woo her ” very 
own ” end loved her. 

So passes that graceful, slender figure wo 
•if ths villages know so well from old print* 
-till on our wall*, in long veil and riding 
habit, sitting her proud horse as a horse¬ 
woman should, and not in the pannier 
rimMon that satisfied most women of th* 
period. 

So puneoe that qneenly pretence which, at 
her husband's side, condescended to be th* 
ornament and prid* ol meets of the Royal 
Kii-khounds, of the Royal proceeeion at 
'scat, th* St, Lexer at Doncaster, and th* 
”*rby. 

So p*v>*« that happy young wife and 
mother who gathered her Royal but timpl# 
i imily circle round ber at Balmoral io th# 
lay* wben s husband’s (kill with rod and 
run and dexterity in horeemanehlp were 
-ourco* of legitimate pride and joy to a 
end. admiring wife and country lady. 

So posses she "ho for decade after decade 
he* mourned hor bereavement is tho 
ountry that her loved one loved. Great 
.ties and wide-branching indnstne* may 
Have felt that a crown veiled in crapo so 
ong dolled public life and unduly inode- 
ated fashion that makes trade; but th* 
ountry knows that Joan, if she be a true 
omen, ever mourns the d»y that Darby 
.a* token from her, and the Queen's fidelity 
-orrow wo# yet another strand in th* 
trong rope that bound the country’s heart 
o her. 

lor Model Forms. 

Besides, bad not the Queen, in spite of her 
grief and care* of State, thought aud spirit 
to spare to keep her model larrno as mods) 
:*rm* should bo? Maybo ah* clung a 
little over-cloeety (or modern idea* to th* 
Clydesdale breed of bones, because ’’h#’’ 
e txhlished them before the all-conquering 
Shire horse was made; perhaps tho Royal 
•heep might be bettered on inore modem 
linen, just os the Skye terrier which was 
bi# gift remained ber favoorit* long after 
anoier* had ’* improved ” th* etaudard. 
But not much was wrong with th* line* 
n-hich " he ” laid down when the tihaw 
Fern and the Flemish Farm still hold their 
own upon Prince Albert’s methods, and th* 
herds which he established ot Shoithorns, 
evom*. and ilerefordi: still sweep the board 


at cattle eliowe. 

If not all of tbe Queen’s doge would wi* 
championship* at our modern shows of in¬ 
ternational range, yet there are famou# 
i,limes among them, tho collies Sharp and 
Noble, the greyhound Eos, which, carved ia 
marble, remains as the type of the perfect 
hound in tho Memorial Chapel; th* 
Pomeranian Muffle., invincible in bor day. 

Of birds and animals of even kind, 
zebras, bison, kangaroos, ostriches, and 
Indian cattle, of poultry and pigs, of ponie# 
and donkeys, of horses, especially tbe cream- 
coloured etud at tho Sbuw Farm, the late 
Queeo leaves such a stock as more than in¬ 
dicates that love of animal life which io 
inseparable from the lov© of tho country 
sin’ll a* she evinced in her preference for 
Balmoral and Osborne, for the " Queen’* 
Cottage” at Windsor, and the out-of-door 
life of Frogmore. And tho*# who lov th# 
country the country love#: wherefore tho 
country weops to-day. 


®Ijt (Biota, 
February 4th, 1901. 

THE 

QUEEN’S FUNERAL. 

SATURDAY’S CEREMONIES. 

DEPARTURE FROM 
PORTSMOUTH. 

THE JOURNEY THROUGH 
LONDON. 

A METROPOLIS IN 
MOURNING. 

SCENES AT WINDSOR. 

(FROM opr special representatives.) 

The public obsequies of Queen Victoria 
were completed on Saturday in a manner be¬ 
fitting alike the majesty of the great Sovereign 
and the passionate devotion and love of her 
people. Right loyally was the King's com¬ 
mand observed ; it was through a land and 
a Metropolis that kept, as it were, a solemn 
Sabbath of mourning, that the body of the 
beloved Monarch was removed, in stately 
funeral pomp, to the ancestral home of the 
Kings of England, where to-day it ia laid by 
the side of the long-lamented Prince Consort 
at Frogmore Mausoleum. To-day’s ceremony 
is participated ip chiefly by the King and his 
Royal kinsfolk; Saturday's was that belong¬ 
ing to the nation, as Friday’s naval pagoant 
represented tbe share of the whole Empire in 
our common grief. 

We fully described on Friday evening the 
last solemn scenes at Osborne, and the naval 
procession across the Solent, between impos¬ 
ing lines of war vessels, not only representing 
tho strength of the Empire, but likewise most 
of the Powers of the world. For that night 
the Queen’s body, jealously guarded, lay in 
the chapel erected on board tue Royal yacht 
“ Alberta,” whence, on Saturday morning, the 
cotfin was solemnly removed to the special 
train waiting at Clarence Yard, to convey the 
Royal funeral to London. 

The King, with the Queen and some of the 
Princesses, who had spent the night on the 
“ Victoria and Albert,” came on noard the 
“Alberta” before half-past eight, and they 
were quickly joined by the German Emperor 
from the ” Hohenzollern,” and the other 
Royal mourners. A guard of honour of blue¬ 
jackets and marines was drawn up on the 
jetty, and the commanders of the ships which 
had taken part in Friday's pageant, were as¬ 
sembled in the covered way leading from the 
yacht to the railway station. 

Before the coffin was removed, a short ser¬ 
vice was conducted on board the yacht by the 
Rev. C. G. Lang, vicar of Portsea, and one of 
her late Majesty’s chaplains. Then, when all 
was ready, minute guns began to boom from 
the forts and the fleet. Chopin’s Funeral 
March was played by the Marine band, and 
eight petty officers, selected from the various 
Royal yachts, took up the sacred burden, and 
bore it across the gangway, and along the 
crimson-lined corridor, to the carriage spe¬ 
cially prepared for its reception. The coffin 
was preceded by a number of tbe local clergy, 
all the chief naval and military authorities, 
and representatives of the local governing 
bodies. 

Immediately following the body were car¬ 
ried the crown, orb, and sceptre, and some 
special wreaths. Then walked, with bowed 
heads, the King, the Kaiser, the Duke of Con¬ 
naught, the German Crown Prince, Prince 
Arthur, and the Duke of Coburg, the Queen 
and the Royal ladies following. Both the 
King and the Emperor wore British Field 
Marshal’s uniform. The coffin was reverently 
deposited on a dais in the funeral car, and the 
royal mourners having taken their places in 
the special saloons, the train steamed out of 
the station a few minutes before nine o’clock, 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. H. W. Campbell, Chair¬ 
man of the L. and S. W. Railway Company, 
and Mr. C. J. Owens, general manager, tra¬ 
velled bv the train, which was in charge of 
Mr. 8 Fay, superintendent of the line. At 
many stations on the route to Victoria, num¬ 
bers of people stood bareheaded ns the train 
passed, and the terminus was reached just two 
minutes before the time appointed. 

AT VICTORIA. 

Victoria Station, of the London. Brigh¬ 
ton, and South Coast Railway, where 
the body of our beloved Sovereign was to be 
received on its arrival at the capital of the 
Empire, was draped in Imperial purple, and 
a magnificent pavilion was erected on the 
main platform for the use of tho King and 
Queen and the other Royal and illustrious 
guests of the Crown, both those who accom¬ 
panied tho coffin from Portsmouth, and those 
who met it at the station. 

The pavilion, like tho main platform, was 
covered with purple, but was relieved with 
_white e mbroide ry, while at interval round the 
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aid© and also on the roof were \vr-n*hs 

Uurel. The interior, which ws s one * 
apartment, wan most sumptuously decorated 
in the style of Louis XVI. The walls had a 
^ r ? Und .u° f purple / b,,t »«• almost 
covered with roont beautiful tapestries, 
framed and fluted and looped with white silk 
while mirrors mounted in antique sold inter! 
*“ n , ed Theise rich tapestries, which wort 
made at Windsor, represented the favourite 
homes of the late Queen. On the floor was 
a beautiful Persian antique carpet. The 
illumination and heating were afforded by 
means of electricity. The massive candelabra 
were placed at each corner of the apartment, 
and in tlie roof were numerous electric lamps. 
In front of the picture of Windsor Castle! 
standing on n draped pedestal, was a life, 
sized bust, of Queen Victoria, and on che op- 
posite side, placed or. a choice cabinet, was a 
fine rase of Rivres porcelain, adorned with 
hand painted flowers and mounted in ormulu. 
The chmrs and couches wore gilt with Am- 
busson tapestrv. At the entrance to the main 

f ilatform stands were erected: and from the 
amps depended wreaths of laurel. 

Tiaffio was suspended at about ten o’olock 
and from then up to eleven o'clock, when the 
Royal train was to arrive, the scene was a 
most interesting one. The Naval guard of 
honour, drawn from the “ Cambridge ” at De> 
vonport, under tho command of Lieut., 
Aubrey Smith, marched on the platform soon 
after the station had been closed to the public. 
They took up their position near the Royal 
pavilion, but on the other side of the platform. 
These were followed by two companies—the 
1st and 8th—of the Coldstream Guards, under 
the command of Capt. Feilden. One of the 
officers (Second Lieut. J. H. Phillips) carried 
the Queen's colour, the head of which was 
draped with crape. Soon afterwards the 
Bearer party arrived. These consisted of men 
drawn in twos from each regiment of Guards 
in London. 

Among the early arrivals were the Duke ot 
Norfolk, the Earl Marshal, Lord Denbigh, the 
KP of Buccleuch, and Lord Belper, three 
■Gold Sticks, Mr. Victor Cavendish, M.P.. 

. Treasurer of the Household; Sir A. Adana 
Hood, Vice-Chamberlain, the Earl of Claren¬ 
don, Lord Chamberlain, the Earl of Pembroke, 
' »* or j Steward, the Duke of Northumberland, 
Lord Londonderry, and Lord Suffield, aides- 
i de-camp. All were either in military or Court 
..uniform. Shortly before 10.30 the Royal 
.grooms arrived with the horses for the illus- 
i trious guests, and from this time forward, the 
representatives of foreign Powers began to, 
assemble. Among the first were the Crown 
t Princes of European Courts. As soon as 
• they reached the main platform, they were in¬ 
troduced by the Earl Marshal to the illus¬ 
trious guests already there, and were after 1 - 
wards taken inside the pavilion. Among 
those who came later were the King of the 
Hellenes, the King of Portugal, the Grand! 
Duke of Hesse, the Duke of Aosta, the Grand; 
Duke Serge of Russia (for the Czar), and! 
, other representatives of foreign Courts, the 1 
Duke of Cambridge, and Lord Roberts. The; 
two last-named wore the uniform of a Field; 
Marshal, and carried the baton of that office. 
The Coromander-in-Chief. who rode a beautiful! 
brown horse, was immediately recognised by 
a number of those on the platform, and re¬ 
peatedly bowed in acknowledgment of their 
1 salute. The State trumpeters and several, 
members of the Royal Family, includ- 
■ ; ing the Duke and Duchess of Fife, entered 
the pavilion just before the pilot engine 
steamed into the station at ten minutes to 
eleven. A few minutes later came the gun 
carriage, drawn by the eight cream-coloured 
horses, with their gorgeous trappings, and 
driven bv outriders. Following these were 
several State carnages. The scene was now 
a most brilliant one. The magnificent uni¬ 
forms of the representatives of foreign 
Powers, with their glittering helmets and 
their breasts covered with orders and medals, 
the Court dress of the members of the King’s 
' Household, and the uniforms of the soldiers 
and sailors, combined to make the scene one 
of kaleidoscopic beauty. 

Although the Royal train was ten minutes 
late in starting from Portsmouth, it arrived 
' at Victoria two minutes before its appointed 
time The train consisted, besides the engine, 
of eight vehicles ; two brake vans, two ordi¬ 
nary saloons, the funeral car, a royal saloon, 
and two bogie first-class carriages. The hand¬ 
rail of the engine was draped in purple and 
white; on the top of the smoke-box was a 
crown, and the discs had double diamonds in 
black painted on them. The total length of 
the train was nearly 100 yards. The interior 
of each saloon varied more or less, but in the 
main the upholstery was in white corded silk, 
with a frieze combining national emblems. In 
the funeral car the tables had been removed, 
and in their stead was the bier. It was about 
four feet high, draped in purple, with white 
rosettes. All partitions were taken away, the 
windows being filled in with cushioned cloth 
of the prevailing corded silk in dun white, 
with bars of black streaked across. From the 
brass curtain rods hung festoons of purple, 
with white rosettes to correspond with those 
on the bier. In each corner of the car was a 
chair. These were covered with purple cloth, 
and on each sat a State official in charge of 
the coffin. The domed roof was in rich cream- 
colour and gold, with a floral device, and the 
imperial crown, while the panellings were of 
nmple. The blinds were drawn, and the car 
was lighted by electricity. 

While the train was streaming into the 
station every head was bared, and the whole 
of the military saluted. The Royal party, 
when the train had been brought to a stand¬ 
still, entered the pavilion. In the meantime 
the grooms who had brought in the horses 
for the illustrious mourners, dismounted, and 
at the same time the Bearer party marched 
quietly across the platform, taking up tboir 
position in front of the funeral car. After an 
interval of about ten minutes, the King. 
Kaiser, and other members of the Royal 
party emerged from the pavilion, and King 
Edward immediately walked to the edge of the 
platform and saluted the whole of the mill 
tary and foreign representatives. The latter, 
after returning the salute, mounted their 
horses, which were in waiting, and then the 
doors of the funeral car were opened for the 
removal of the coffin to the gun carriage. 

It was a memorable and, at the same lime, 
a pathetic sight. The King, in Field-Mar¬ 
shal’s uniform, stood by himself near to the 
funeral car, and closely watched the proceed¬ 
ings. The severe strain he was undergoing 
was apparent, though His Majesty throughout 
the whole of the frying period bore himself 
with marvellous fortitude. The Princesses, 
who stood in the background, were visibly 
affected. The Kaiser, who also wore an 
English Field-Marshal’s uniform, stood re¬ 
verently behind the King, and after them 
stood the other royalties. 

The magnificent pall of white satin, bor¬ 
dered with heavy bullion fringe, and having 
in each corner the Royal Arms in correct 
heraldic colouring, which showed in the 
richest brilliance, was first brought out of the 
car. and placed by the side of the gun car¬ 
riage. On the pall was the Royal Standard, 
its silken folds admirably draped, and as a 
final touch embodying the Imperial dignity of 
her whom all were honouring in death as in 
life was the Crown of England with the 
radiant jewels. The two golden orbs, one 


with its glenming cross of diamonds, and the 

Sceptre blazing with gems, also rested on the 
coffin, with the Ribbon and Star of the 
Carter. 

Solemnly and reverently, amid a scene of 
the greatest impressiveness, every head being; 
bared and bent forward as a tribute of respe<A 
to the mighty dead, the body of the gracious 
Sovereign was quietly moved from the saloon 
to the gun carriage. The splendid coffin with] 
its brightly polished panels was seen without 
covering of any sort tor a few moments, and 
the massive brass handles glittered in the sun¬ 
light. It was quickly fastened to the gun car-, 
riage, and the pall with the emblems of Eng¬ 
land's majesty and greatness were replaced. 1 
After a few minutes' delay, the King gave the' 
order for- the procession to start, and amid 
the silent homage and devotion of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the whole world, “the body of 
the most serene, the most powerful, and the 
most excellent Queen Victoria I.” was con-, 
veyed out of the station on its way to Pad- 
dington. 

THE ROUTE. 

The route of the solemn and imposing pro¬ 
cession was along Buckingham Palace-road, 
past Buckingham Palace, along the Mall to 
Marlborough House, through Marlborough 
Yard, then up St. James’s-street and along 
Piccadilly to Hyde Park Corner; thence along 
the side of the Park to the Marble Arch, where 
it entered Edgware-road, and turning down 
Boundary-road and then up London-street, 
reached Paddington Station. The distance by 
this route from Victoria to Paddington is 
nearly four miles ; and the whole of that- 
distance was lined by military on each side of 
the roadway through which the procession 
parsed. In this lining of the route 22,000; 
regular troops and Militia, as well as 6,000j 
Volunteers, were employed. These troops 
were in position early in the morning, and by! 
balf-past nine they formed two continuous 
lines four miles long, standing shoulder to 
shoulder, their arms, helmets, and varied 
uniforms, notwithstanding overcoats or cloaks, 
heightening the spectacular effect, the more so 
when contrasted with the dense crowds of 
. spectators dressed in black. In the streets 
with buildings on each side, the military lines 
stood about two yards from the pavement, and 
they were supported by policemen here Snd 
there in front and rear. Some 3,000 of the 
military were mounted, and the dismounted 
troops were drawn from the various districts 
of England, Aldershot and the Home District 1 
being the largest contributors. At certain 
points small bodies of troops and of police, 
were held in reserve. The mourning decora¬ 
tions further added to the solemn grandeur of 
the scene. Nearly every inhabited building 
displayed some mourning drapery. Purple 
waa the predominating colour, varied here 
and there with black, and still more effectively* 
with white. Much .skill and taste were dis¬ 
played in the varying designs of these con-, 
spicuous decorations, compared with which, 

, the wreaths of evergreens suspended from the 
gas lamps looked commonplace. 

THE WEATHER AND THE CROWDS. ‘ 

The one uncertain element in the day’s pro¬ 
ceedings was the weather, and fortunately it 
did not belie its reputation for favouring Royal 
functions. The forecast for London was “north¬ 
westerly and northerly winds ; mild at first, 1 
cold later, rain or snow.” But the weather 
proved superior to the forecast. In the early 
hours, when people were hurrying from the 
suburbs to the line of route, the atmosphere 
was hazy, and tho sky was leaden and over¬ 
cast ; and shortly after nine o’clock there were 
some indications of sleet, but about ten o’clock 
the sun began to break through the leaden sky 
and to take the chill off the morning air. It 
soon, however, became doudy again, but just 
after eleven o'clock, the sun so far beamed 
upon the scene that for the next half-hour the 
weather might be described as sunny. Not with! 
standing the unfavourable aspect of the morn¬ 
ing, the attendance of spectators along the 
whole line of route was enormous. People 
began to gather between six and seven o'clock, 
and by eight o’clock many thousands were 
perambulating the route in search of choice 
standing ground. Between eight and nine 
o’clock they poured in streams from East, 
West, North, and South London. At nine 
o’clock the police began to stop the ordinary 
foot passengers using the centre of the road¬ 
way, and formed the spectators in a line on 
each side behind the military lines. They 
did so in a skilful and conciliatory manner; 
and the people, appreciating this, readily com¬ 
plied with their orders. Their behaviour 
during the two or three hours they bad to 
stand waiting in compact masses was patient 
and decorous, despite the cold. The numbers 
who saw the procession under more favourable 
conditions—from stands and windows—it is 
difficult to estimate. Every stand looked full 
and every window crowded, as well as doors, 
balconies, and similar footholds. On large 
buildings of six or seven storeys, the roofs 
appeared to be fully occupied, and the flat 
roofs of certain buildings were crowded. In 
the parks it was not uncommon to see men and 
youths high up among the branches of trees ; 
and in Hyde Park no little consternation was 
caused by some of them accidentally falling 
from their lofty standpoint, but no serious 
personal injuries were sustained. A careful 
calculation of the number of spectators on the 
roadway, made by one who has seen every 
great crowd in London during the last quarter 
of a century, gives nearly a quarter of a 
million, assigning them to stand eight deep 
on the average on each side. At several parts 
along the route they wore only four or five 
deep, with small crowds at cross roads and 
open spaces ; so that on the whole an average 
of eight deep is a liberal one. The number 
who saw it from stands, windows, and other 
reserved places may be estimated at from 
50,000 to 100,000 more ; so it may be safely 
stated that over 300,000 people witnessed the 
funeral procession. 

MARSHALLING THE MILITARY. 

As soon as the crowds of spectators had got 
into position—an operation that occupied 
som£ 20 minutes—their attention was diverted 
fora time by seeing bodies of troops marching 
along the route to their allotted places ; for 
owing to the exigencies of space at Victoria, 
the first half of the procession, consisting of 
over 2,000 troops, had to be arranged in order 
on the a;pointed roadway extending from Vic¬ 
toria to Berkeley-Btreet in Piccadilly. Pre¬ 
ceded by the bands of the Royal Horse Guards 
and of the 2nd Life Guards, four Volunteer 
detachments occupied the angle formed by 
Piccadilly and St. James’s-street; and then 
came 245 Colonials extending down St. James’s 
to the corner of Ryder-street. Following 
these came small detachments of Gordon 
Highlanders, Welsh Fusiliers, Royal Irish, 
Norfolks, Hon. Artillery, Army Ordnance 
Corps, Army Medical Corps, Army Service 
Corps, and the Indian Army. On the route 
from St. James's Palace to Buckingham 
Palace were arranged detachments, mostly 100 
strong, of the Rifle Brigade, the Irish 
Fusiliers, the Highland Light Infantry, the 
King s Royal Rifles, Royal Fusiliers, Royal 
Lancasters. Irish Guards, Scots Guards, Cold¬ 


stream Guards, Grenadier Guards, Royal En- 
a'-viT*’ . y .“ Garrison and Royal Field 
Artillery with » battery of six guns. Opposite 
Buckingham Palace stood the 21st Lancers, 
followed by the 7th Hussars, the 2nd Dragoon 
Guards, and other detachments in Bucking-' 
ham Palace-road. Preceded by a battery of 
the Royal Horse Artillery (six guns), came the 
Royal Marine Light Infantry and the Royal 
Marine Artillery, followed by 300 men from 
the Royal Navy, whose fine appearance and 
precision of movement excited much interest. 
The space from the Royal Mews entrance to 
Victoria station was occupied by the Military 
Attaches, the Headquarter Staff, and Field) 
Marshals, and the four bands that preceded 1 
the Royal Household officials and aides-de- 
camp. The numerous military detachments! 
were stationed in their respective places be¬ 
tween nine and ten o’olock, and there they 
waited the signal to start. The work of 
arranging the procession in this order was 
divided into three zones, each under the 
special charge of a staff officer. Between 10 
and 10.30 Earl Roberts and his staff rode down, 
the route to Victoria, seeing that all was 
right; here and there he was greeted by a 
subdued cheer. The Duke of Cambridge, who 
is as old as the deceased Queen, rode down in, 
a close carriage, and other notable persona 
went on horseback. 

START OF THE PROCESSION. 

All the military arrangements were made 
along the route on the supposition that the 
procession would start at eleven o’clock, but 
it was nearly 30 minutes’ later in starting. 
The signal to start was given from Victoria, 
and was conveyed by twelve mounted 
signallers with white flags distributed along 
the route, the waving of the flags signifying the 
" advance.” The cavalry marched in sections ■ 
the mounted artillery in column of route, and 
dismounted troops in fours. The mounted 
troops did not draw swords ; but troops armed 
with rifles or carbines marched with reversed 
arms ; and officers with reversed swords under 
the right arm. The pace was “ slow march.” 
Only spectators along the latter half of the 
route saw the whole of the procession, and the 
time it occupied in passing a fixed point was 
about an hour. When the gun carriage 
carrying the coffin came in sight all hats were 
raised; and a deadly silence reigned. After 
the coffin had passed all eyes were fixed upon 
the Sovereigns and Princes who followed as 
chief mourners ; the Princes numbered 37. The 
close carriages carrying the Queen and Prin¬ 
cesses were next eagerly scanned in the hope 
of identifying some of the Royal occupants. 
During the march of the procession, only one 
of the four massed bands that followed the 
Headquarter Staff of the Army alternately 
played Beethoven or Chopin’s Dead March. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

An exceptional interest attached to the 
passing of the cortege past Buckingham 
Palace. No such sad but stately procession 
has been seen in this country since the funeral 
of the Duke of Wellington, which took place 
on Tuesday, November 18. 1852. and which 
was witnessed by Queen Victoria, with her 
Consort and children, from the windows of 
Buckingham Palace, en route from the Horse 
Guards Parade to Apsley House, going 
thence to St. Paul’s. Among the spectators 
in front of the Palace on Saturday were a 
number of Chelsea Hospital pensioners, some 
of whom had seen “ the Great Duke’s ” 
funeral; and these state that it was not nearly 
so imposing a spectacle as that of Saturday. 
Owing to the procession being late in starting, 
it was 11.40 when tjhe gun carriage and coffin 
reached Buckingham Palace Gate; and then 
the cortfege had to halt for two minutes, 
during which the King spoke to the German 
Emperor on his right and the Duke of Con¬ 
naught on his left, as if somewhat concerned 
about this early stoppage. When the Royal 
mourners got fully in front of the Palace, the 
stoppage was renewed and prolonged for 
another four minutes. The Irish Guards were 
mounted as a guard of honour in front of the 
Palace. Thence the procession continued on 
its slow and solemn way to Paddington 
terminus. 

DEPARTURE FROM PADDINGTON. 

Such a mournful, yet so gorgeous, a scene 
ns was presented at the terminus of the Great 
Western Railway, had never before been wit¬ 
nessed there, and those who were privileged 
to see the departure of the body of our 
late beloved Queen on the journey to its last 
resting place, can never by any possibility 
forget the scene. Long before the starting 
of the Royal train, special trains were being 
sent off. The passengers were of a truly cos¬ 
mopolitan nature, including as they did many 
members of the Foreign Embassies in Lon¬ 
don. Privy Councillors, and Court and civil 
dignitaries, the last named including the City 
of London officials. Attention, however, was 
almost entirely centred to No. 8 platform, 
from which the mournful procession was to 
start. The Royal train had been early shunted 
into the platform, and some of the privileged 
visitors' were allowed to inspect the several 
saloon carriages, including that which was to 
contain the Queen’s body. This carriage had 
been so entirely altered, and draped with 
purple and white hangings, that it was almost 
impossible to recognise what had once been 
Her Majesty’s favourite compartment in all 
her long railway journeys. The platform lor 
nearly the whole length of the train had been 
carpeted, the only touches of variety re¬ 
lieving the red ground work being two small 
beds of white flowers and ferns, and purple 
horse blocks at the edge of the platform, 
while in the roadway and a few yards from 
the funeral car was a detachment of the 
Royal Marine Light Infantry. It was not until 
just before noon that the first intimation of 
the approaching arrival of the procession was 
made known by the appearance of Geo. 
Trotter and his staff. Many foreign officers 
had by this time arrived on the scene, and it 
was impossible to fail noticing the manner in 
which the representatives of the various 
nations fraternised. 

Just before 12.30, the head of the 
mournful and ever to be remembered pro¬ 
cession entered the railway station, and what 
little noise had been discernible before was 
immediately hushed, the attitude of all pre¬ 
sent instantly becoming most reverential. At 
the slow march, the various detachments of 
troops and seamen, with arms reversed, 
came alongside the Royal train, and as soon 
as the funeral coach was passed, commands 
were given for shouldering arms, and officers 
and men at the “ double ” passed out of view, 
the exit being at the other end of the plat¬ 
form, and leading into Bishop’s-road. With 
but few stoppages, the cavalcade passed 
along, and after a brief interval all heads were 
uncovered, and the gun-carriage bearing the 
body of Her Majesty was drawn up opposite 
the funeral coacn. With the arrival of the 
King, the Duke of Connaught, and the Em¬ 
peror William, and the other Royal mourners, 
the scene, owing to their uniforms, became a 
blaze of colour. They all silently made their 
way to the door of the funeral carnage, and 
within a very few minutes the plain coffin was 
removed from the gun-carriage to the train. 


Many of those present, who had previously 

maintained a reverential attitude only, were 
.at. this point unable to restrain their emotion, 
and many an eye was dim with tears. Those 
who were travelling to Windsor immediately 
afterwards took their seats, and at 1.32 the 
train slowly steamed out of the station, to 
the strains of a funeral march played by the 
band of the Royal Marine Artillery. 

IN WINDSOR STREETS. 
UNEXPECTED HONOUR FOR BLUE¬ 
JACKETS. 

With one notable and eloquent exception! 
and addition the stately cavalcade which ac¬ 
companied the body of the late Sovereign., 
through Windsor's crowded streets presented 
just those features of solemn pomp which 
characterised the mournful procession through 
London. If we had not quite so much of the 
imposing military accessories there was thei 
more personal associations of the mourning 
throng with those who followed her late 
Majesty’s coffin, for King and Emperor, 
Princes and regal representatives walked on 
foot through the streets of the Royal borough, 
to the chapel of the Castle, just as one had 
witnessed them on the day previous follow¬ 
ing the body from Osborne House to that 
waters of the Solent. 

The Isle of Wight and the quiet private 
home of the late Queen ; Windsor and th® 
stately palace of the Sovereign. In both 
places one seemed to feel that the dead Queen 
was passing for the last time among thosa 
who had seen her so often in life, and to 
whom her comings and goings were familiar 
events, although always full of that interest 
born of loyalty and affection. It was to 
Windsor, then, that the Queen was brought on 
this last mournful journey, and at the Great 
Western terminus, whence had preceded th® 
Royal cortege many noble and distinguished; 
persons, a scene of sad dignity and impres¬ 
siveness was enacted as the body was lifted 
from the train and placed upon the gun-car¬ 
riage. to which was tethered six horses ridden 
by men of the Royal Horse Artillery. Guards 
of honour of the services the late Queen loved 
so well stood at the salute, a hundred blue¬ 
jackets from H.M.S. “ Excellent” sharing this 
solemn privilege with men of the 3rd batta¬ 
lion Scots Guards, who were fronted by 
their crape-draped colour. 

Outsids the station approach the advanco 
portion of the procession was waiting—thei 
escort of the Life Guards in their sombre 
red cloaks, the pursuivants of arms with their 
gold-laden mantles and tabards, the aides 
de camp, and the Commander-in-Chief, ob¬ 
served of all observers, holding his baton of 
authority. There is a prolonged pause. Th® 
drums have begun their incessant roll of 
muffled sounds, Chopin's funereal music breaks 
out, the bell of the Castle tolls with solemn 
import, and the guns on the Long Walk give 
their answering boom. Those who are near 
enough to see what is happening have good 
reason to be troubled. The King and Kaiser 
are anxiously watching the attempt to start 
the gun-carriage on its journey. The horses, 
affected by the cold and the waiting, which 
caused many an illness in the crowded streets,, 
became restive and intractable ; time after 
time they seemed ready to move forward, 
but only at imminent risk to the safety of the 
precious burden behind them. One more 

f ainful pause and the tension is relieved, 
t is the Naval Guard of Honour which 
breaks the strain, and shows a way out of 
this distressful “impasse.” “Pile arms”; in 
a moment they have freed their hands, at the 
double they come briskly forward, the horses 
are quickly released, the sailors take up the 
traces and chains which hang from the pole, 
and the great burial procession passes slowly 
on its way. 

Who could fail to he affected by this im¬ 
pressive incident crowded upon so much mor® 
that helped to stir the feelings? It seemed, 
indeed, auspicious fate that those of the great 
sea service, who had helped to carry the 
coffin of their Sovereign from out the cham¬ 
ber of death, and had borne it to the sun lit 
waters of the Solent, should now be privi¬ 
leged to drag the funeral car on this final 
passage to the torqb. As the casket, still 
covered with the pall and the flag and the 
symbols of majesty and power, made its way 
in the centre of the brilliant cavalcade of 
mourners, the picture of those hundred blue¬ 
jackets, all pulling steadily in front, as they 
laboured up the hill to the Castle gates, some 
checking the wheels where the roadway made 
a steep descent, was one of deep impressive¬ 
ness. One almost caught the look of loving 

{ >ride on the shaven faces of these sturdy 
ellows as they performed their great and 
honourable task. The King subsequently sent, 
through Prince Louis of Battenberg, a mes¬ 
sage of personal thanks for the service thus 
rendered by the handymen. 

OUTSIDE ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL. 
Standing on the roof of the guardhouse of 
the Castle one could see the passing of the 
pageant from the station along the High- 
street, and having watched it move slowly 
out of sight in the direction of the Cambridge 
Gateway and the Long Walk, could turn to 
the other side of this battlemented position 
and note the doings in the Lower Ward of the 
Castle, flrmked by St. George’s Chapel on the 
left, by the ivy-covered houses of the Knights 
of Windsor on the right, and with the stem 
Norman Tower forming the apex to a triangu¬ 
lar picture, of which the path below the guard 
room constituted the base. In the centre of 
the ward are the grass lawns bisected by 
gravelled carriage ways, and along these the 
invited mourners, Cabinet Ministers, and 
Privy Counsellors, distinguished representa¬ 
tives of the Services, and foreign Ambassa¬ 
dors make their way to the south door of the 
chapel, which stretches in perspective to a 
meeting angle with the turrets of the Nor¬ 
man Tower. In the spaces between the 
stone buttresses of the chapel some of the 
handsome wreaths which crowd all available 
space in the vicinity of the building, are dis¬ 
posed in beautiful confusion, and lew there 
are who enter the sacred building who do not 
pause to glance at these choice tributes oi 
sympathy or affection. 

Volunteers (men of the Berkshire Battalion) 
line the pathway as far as one can see from 
the Norman Gateway to the gateway of 
Henry VIII., and then turning abruptly to 
the right, along the base of this triangular 
picture to the approach to the Horseshoe 
Cloisters that give on to the marble steps 
of the west door of the chapel. The Volun¬ 
teers, wearing their great coats with white 
belts and shoulder-straps, stand in effective 
juxtaposition to the bright green turf, and 
away on the grassy mound at the base of the 
Norman Tower are a few spectators and some 
Charity Bisters, whose snow-white caps are 
forced anto relief by the grey stone of the 
Castle. It is a time of protracted waiting fot 4 
all, exposed to the full rigours of an icy chili 
morning, and only for a moment does a burst 
of sunshine temper the effect of grey and 
sullen clouds. At last the Queen and the 
Royal ladies drive up and pass into the 
chapel by the Dean’s entrance, then little 
Prince Edward of York, in familiar sailor 
suit, and other Royal children, two of whom 
are in Scotch dress, come down from the 
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Castle with lady Attendants, and make their 
■way into the building, and later, .as already 
related, the solomn procession starts on its 
■way from the Great Western station to the 
sound of funeral music, the booming of guns, 
and the tolling of bells. 

The broad space of the Lower Ward is now 
cleur of all but the Volunteers and one or two 
of the King’s Bodyguard in their uniforms 
of crimson and gold and their burnished and 
■white-plumed helmets. As three Lifeguards 
appear on their horses from under the Nor 
man Gateway, the Volunteers receive the 
order to reverse arms, and section by section 
they go through the significant movement 
until the pathway is outlined by men standing 
with heads sorrowfully bowed and hands 
crossed over the butt of each rifle. More Life- 

f cards, crimson cloaked, come down the 
ill, and after them the large St. Bernard 
dog which has accompanied these men 
throughout the whole course of the proces¬ 
sion. No one seems to heed its wanderings, 
and it passes on to the green swai'd as the 
massed bands, horse and foot, turn aside from 
the oncoming cavalcade, and take ut> a posi¬ 
tion on the turt, playing the while the music 
of Chopin. Slowly the stately procession 
descends the hill, making a brilliant and im¬ 
posing centre to this scene flanked by cold 
masonry, and backed by the battlemented 
tower, from which floats the Royal Standard 
at half-mast. The gun-carriage is drawn with 
reverent care down the incline, some of the 
bluejackets checking the now easy-running 
wheels, and a few redcoats walking as if in 
sorrowful comradeship on either side, while 
two men of the Royal Horse Artillery march 
behind. The King, who ia wearing his great 
coat, as, indeed, do all who compose the regal 
throng, follows .the coffin of nis Sovereign 
Mother just a foot’s Dace in front of the Ger¬ 
man Emperor and tne Duke of Connaught, 
who have thus touchingly given place 
throughout the whole of the journey to him 
who is chief mourner by birth and heredity. 
THE FUNERAL SERVICE. 

From the open west door, those who have 
been waiting so long for the coming of the 
Sovereign’s body and the mourning King, 
see the arrival of the funeral cavalcade. They 
note the passage of bluejackets and see the 
pall lifted from the coftin by those whose 
duty it had so lately been to pav personal 
attendance on the late Queen, and they sec, 
too, the bearer company of the Grenadier 
Guards raise the massive oak coffin from the 
gun carriage and bear it up the steps, car¬ 
peted at the sides with wreaths, to the porch 
of St. George's Chanel. The guns are firing 
■without, and the bells continue their tolling 
as the casket is brought in to the porch, 
where the high ecclesiastics, the Windsor 
clergy, and the white-robed choristers are 
waiting to receive from those who stand for 
the pomp and circumstance of majesty the 
body of the beloved Queen, now to pass into 
the keeping of the Church for the perform¬ 
ance of the last rites of the Christian faith. 

Those of the congregation, so brilliant and 
so distinguished, rise with one accord as Sir 
W. Parratt gives out the opening note of the 
burial music. “ I am the resurrection and 
the life” is chanted as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Archbishop of York, 
whose robes are upheld by youthful atten¬ 
dants, move slowly with the rest of the clergy 
along the nave to the place appointed for the 
resting of the body—a purple-covered cata¬ 
falque at the entrance to the chancel. Follow¬ 
ing the coffin come the late Queen's equerries 
bearing the pall, which is once more deposited 
in position,'while the service proceeds. At 
the head of the casket, which points towards 
the west door, stands His Majesty : his Im¬ 
perial nephew and his Royal brother, each 
in his Field-Marshals uniform, crossed with 
the ribbon of the Garter and decorated with 
bejewelled orders. Behind the sons and the 
grandsons of the beloved Sovereign stand 
those who in person or by delegation repre¬ 
sent the ruling houses of Europe, and the 
sympathy of a sorrowing world. 

They make up a noble throng. The King 
of the Hellenes, brother of our own Queen 
Alexandra, the King of Portugal, the dead 
Sovereign's cousin to whom one of Her late 
Majesty’s last messages was addressed, the 
Grand Duke Michael, the nephew of our new 
Queen, the Crown Prince of Siam, the Crown 
Prince of Roumania, the Duke of Sparta, 
Prince Henry of Prussia, the Grand Duke of 
Hesse, the Duke of Saxony, and those 
numerous others who typify the might of 
Kings and the strength of nations. Then 
stretching in one great moss of brilliant colour 
right away to the west door are the Ambas¬ 
sadors, the envoys extraordinary, and 
ministers plenipotentiary from Turkey, 
America, and Spain, from far Chili and Brazil, 
from half subdued Corea, from Mexico and 
Uruguay, from every nation and clime where 
civilisation has extended its sway and the in¬ 
fluence of England’s Queen is felt and recog¬ 
nised. No words can convey a true impres¬ 
sion of the imposing and brilliant picture of 
brightest colours, flashing helmets, and 
sparkling jewels of this high and honoured 
throng grouped before all tbat iB mortal of the 
groat Sovereign, under the dim light of tapers 
and subdued electric lamps, and before the 
alter flanked by two large candelabra and 
drooping palms. . 

Impressively, with all the simple and 
appealing ritual of the Church, the Service 
proceeds, whispered prayers and solemn sup¬ 
plication alternating with exquisite music. 
The Lord’s Prayer is sung to a setting com¬ 
posed for the late Queen by Gounod ; Croft 
and Purcell supply once more the plain but 
eloquent old harmonies for the sentences of 
the Funeral Office, and Spohris tender writing 
to " Blest are the Departed," heard at the 
obsequies of so many of the great and the 
exalted, furnishes the music for the Anthem. 
The Bishop of Winchester reads the Lesson 
appointed, and the prayer is recited by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who is stationed at 
the foot of the coffin, where also are the Lord 
Chamberlain, the Lord Steward, and the Earl 
Marshal. Between the two Collects Norroy, 
Deputy to the Principal King-at-Arms, recites 
the style and titles of the late Queen and those 
of the reigning Sovereign, and the service it 
brought to a close by the Primate, who, 
having said the Benediction, ascends the altar 
steps and kneels in prayer by the side of the 
Bishop of Winchester. There is a brief pause 
while all heads are bowed, and then from the 
organ comes the music of Beethoven’s Funqral 
March as the King and his relatives and all 
this illustrious throng file slowly from the 
Church, and the scene of regal splendour and 
solemn grandeur gradually fades away. Later 
the Royal coffin is carried into the Albert 
Memorial Chapel, there to await the removal 
to its last resting place in the tomb of the 
revered dead at Frogmore. 


" P. C. B.” writes to the ‘‘ Times " pointing out 
that a solemn requiem mass for the late Queen 
Victoria has boon celebrated In the Komau 
’Catholic Cathedral of Santiago de Cuba, with 
Papal dispensation." The writer asks the per¬ 
tinent question. Why did not Cardinal Vaughan 
obtain a dispensation from Rome for a similar 
;csc? 


THE PASSING OF THE QUEEN. 

The solemn ceremonies attending the obse¬ 
quies of Queen Victoria, begun on Friday, 
reached their culmination in the funeral pa¬ 
geant which passed through London and 
Windsor on Saturday. Words fail adequately 
to express the extraordinary impressiveness 
of the scene in the Metropolis/as the sad pro¬ 
cession wended its way through the three and 
l half miles which formed the route between 
the Victoria and Paddington Stations. Lon¬ 
don has beeD the scene of many a vast con¬ 
course of people, both gay and mournful, but 
never has the capital witnessed such a grief- 
strioken multitude as that which, to the num¬ 
ber of over a million, assembled in the streets 
and parks. A sense of keen overwhelming 
personal loss was the predominant feeling, 
and it was made apparent in a thousand ways 
on Saturday and, indeed, ever since the great 
Queen’s death. The order for a general mourn¬ 
ing was anticipated by some days in the garb 
of people of every class, and few things were 
more impressive than to view the dense 
crowds, embracing many of the poorest of the 
community, in which no touch of colour was 
visible. But undoubtedly the most striking 
part of Saturday’s solemn function was the 
respectful, nay the reverential silence of the 
vast crowds as the gun-carriage with its pre¬ 
cious yet awe-inspiring burden went past. 
The marks of poignant sorrow were as mani¬ 
fest on the faces of the myriads who lined the 
streets as they were upon those of the King 
and his family. All were deeply moved by a 
common and overwhelming sense of human 
loss as what was mortal of Queen Victoria 
passed in silence along r route which many 
times and oft had rung with her acclaims. 
Just as in family bereavements the mourners 
often fail to grasp their loss until the casket 
in which rest the remains of a dear 
one has passed from their ken, so, it may be 
truly said, the great British family in the 
streets on Saturday could not bring them¬ 
selves to realise that their Queen was no 
more until the gun-carriage in the funeral 
procession had vanished from their view. To 
the subdued demeanour which these feelings 
engendered must be attributed the extremely 
few cases of injury arising from the presence 
and pressure of such enormous masses of 
human beings in narrow streets. To say that 
the people were orderly even beyond the wont 
of London crowds is to give but the faintest 
. idea of the extraordinary gentleness which 
marked the conduct of all who assisted as 
spectators at Saturday’s pageant. 

The pleasant tradition of “ Queen's wea¬ 
ther’’ was justified to the last. He would 
have been a bold man who would have pre¬ 
dicted at this time of year the bright calmness 
which has shed its peaceful serenity over the 
last three days, and which, as we write, pro¬ 
mises to continue until the more private func¬ 
tion of burial at Frogmore is over. It is 
. 'hardly possible not to see in this, as in so 
many other matters connected with our late 
Queen, the hand of a Providence as benefi- 
» cent as it is Divine. After the gun-carriage all 
eyes were fixed upon the King and the Ger¬ 
man Emperor in the procession of which they 
were the chief figures. The simple dignity of 
their grief was apparent to all, and few eyes 
V, were dry as the King of the greatest Empire 
:• the world has ever seen and the Master of the 
most powerful army in existence rode side by 
side in sorrowful silence. And what shall be 
said of the Kings who followed, of the 
,? eldest sons of reigning monnrehs, who 
together with the representatives of other 
crowned heads and mighty Republics, were 
there as a token of respect from the rulers of 
£ the civilised world? The immensity of the 
tribute thus paid to the memory of one so 
simply great and so nobly good can as yet 
scarcely be realised. But it is already clear 
that the impression produced abroad by this . 
unparalleled outpouring of feeling and the 
effect which it will have of still further demon¬ 
strating the unity of the British race through¬ 
out the continents, and the vastness of the 
place occupied by the British Empire in the 
' economy pf the world is a factor which cannot 
r • be ignored in the policies of the future. While 
we may point to the past reign in proof that 
the policy of the British Empire is non-aggres- 
! sivc, and that its civilising influence is felt 
wherever its flag flies, it will also be realised 
by all whom it may concern that if need be it 
can and will summon all its sons to its aid, if 
unhappily its patieni strength should be mis¬ 
understood and its rights infringed. From 
this point of view the presence of Emperors 
and Kings at Saturday’s ceremony had a 
double value. 

It is strictly accurate to say that the two 
incidents in the universal mourning which 
have made the greatest impression upon the 
British people have been the lengthened stay 
of the German Emperor in our midst and the 
extraordinary and spontaneous manifestation 
of feeling in the United States. That great 
oommercial communities in New York, Chi¬ 
cago, and many other American cities should 
have closed their marts and exchanges as an 
act of respect to a Monarch they have never 
seen, and representing a form of government 
alien to their own, is as gratifying as it is sig¬ 
nificant. It illustrates yet again the effect of 
character and conduct as exemplified in the 
Queen's life, upon which we have so ofton 
dwelt during the last ten days. Such a 
tribute is as honouring to the great American 
people as it is pleasing to us their kinsfolk of 
the British Empire, and it will long be che¬ 
rished in the memories of the great self- 
governing Anglo-Saxon communities through¬ 
out the world. Of the German Emperor's 
loyalty and love to his Royal grandmother we 
have written more than once. But of the 
sympathy to this country of which his visit 
!is indicative we cannot think too often. 
In simple language he has told us how lie 
spent his birthday “ in silent self-communing 
by the bier of the Queen.” By that bier as it 
passed on Saturday the whole British speak¬ 
ing race, either personally or in spirit, held 
their communings also. Well will it be for 
us if as a result the nation resolves, with as 
stern # sense of duty it may be than even 
the past can show, to emulate their late Sove¬ 
reign in all those characteristics which made 
her the embodiment of strength and truth, of 
sympathy and rectitude. 


Queen and Kino. 

Through the ranks of shrouded Navies 
Moved the vessel with her freight. 

Where from island unto island 
Sounds of woe reverberate. 

And the mournerB of the nations 
gilont by the harbour wait. 

Deepmouthed bells told here the message 
Over tower, over dome; 

Millions hushed in reverent mourning, 
8trained to watch the pageant come; 

Queen of love and Queen of armies • 

Borne by soldiers to her home. 

Sorrow vibrates unto sorrow 
Over continent and sea; 

Burdened ’neath unspoken sadness 
Nations fell upon the knee; 

Homage meet; for good and mighty. 

And a Queen of Queens was she. 

Full of days, she died, and honour 
And her son reigns in her stead. 

In the faces of the millions 
He her testament has read: 

Loyal hearts around the Oceans 
Left the living by the dead. 

MEMORIAL SERVICES AT - 
BRUSSELS. 

Oil OUB COEHKBPONDENT.) 

Brussels, Sunday. 

Special memorial services were held at both 
English churches on Saturday. That at the 
Church of the Resurrection (Chaplain, the. 
Rev. W. W. Clarke, M.A.), was the more im¬ 
portant, and it was officially attended by His 
Excellency the British Minister (Mr. E. Con¬ 
stantine Filipps), Messrs. Arthur S. Raikes 
and Ronald Macleay, the Secretaries of the 
Legation, Lieut.-Col. Charles a Court, mili¬ 
tary attache, Capt. Douglas Gamble, naval 
attache, and Mr. Henry Austin Lee. The 
King of the Belgians was represented by 
Lieut.-Uen. Baron de Wykerslooth Rooyen- 
stein, and Prince and Princess Albert were 
represented by Col. Jungbluth, Lieut. Roy de 
Blicquy, and the Comtesse d’Oultremont. 
The Comte and Comtesse de Flandre attended 
in person. I also recognised in the congrega¬ 
tion the Due d’Ursel, President of the Belgian 
Senate ; M. de Sadeieer, the President of the 
Chamber ; all the foreign Ministers ; the prin¬ 
cipal members of the Government; M. de 
Mot, the Burgomaster of Brussels : Prince, 
E. de Ligne; M. Van Berchem, the President 
of the Cour de Cassation; le Comte de 
Merode, former Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
and a large number of officers of the Belgian 
Army. It was impossible to find room for all 
who wished to attend, and quite a thousand 
people were turned back at the doors. T he 
service at Christ Church (Chaplain, the Rev. 
W. R. Stephens M.A.), was also attended by 
a large crowd. Both churches have been again 
filled to-day, when special sermons were 
preached, and a memorial service was also 
held to-day at the Scotch Church 

SYMPATHY AT CAIRO. 

Our correspondent at Cairo, writing on the 
86th Jan., says: The expressions of respectful 
sympathy at England's great loss are most 
marked here. Every flag, whatever its na¬ 
tionality, is half-mast, and many of them, 
especially the Egyptian, are draped in crape. 
Signs ol mourning are everywhere visible, 
and all the amusements have been either post¬ 
poned or abandoned. To-day, Lord Cromer 
held a crowded meeting at the Savoy Hotel, 
to which all British subjects were invited. 
The response .was in every way satisfactory. 
Everybody was in deep mourning, and after 
Lord Cromer had addressed the meeting, re¬ 
solutions of a suitable character were passed, 
and dispatched to England. The presence of 
a number of native sheikhs was very notice¬ 
able. Having heard of the meeting, they 
spontaneously requested to be allowed to be 
present as a mark of respect to the deceased 
Sovereign. 

For thirty-six hours there has been a violent 
storm raging, with torrents of rain. Many 
large acacia trees have been uprooted, and 
the streets of Cairo are in deep flood, the 
water having to be removed by steam pumps 
and taken away in water-carts. 


“ HALF-MAST.” 

During the negotiation of the Washington: 
Treaty for the settlement of the boundariea 
between the United States and the British 
possessions in America, the eloquent Daniel 
Webster made a speech, one passage of which 
was so strikingly picturesque that it attracted 
almost universal attention. Addressing the 
Senate, he reminded his hearers that Great 
Britain was ‘‘a Power which had dotted the 
surface of the entire globe with her posses¬ 
sions and military posts, whose morning 
drum-beat, following the sun and keeping 
company with the hours, encircled the earth 
daily with one continuous and unbroken 
strain of the martial airs of England.” How¬ 
ever rhetorical this presentment of the facts, 
it was felt that it was in no way exaggerated p 
and fragments of the speech have from timo 
to time been quoted and requoted in many 
different contexts. But if it was true when 
Victoria had been only five years Queen, how 
much more closely knitted is that truth 
now that her beneficent and momentous 
reign is closed! And now a world¬ 
wide sorrow gives the truth a new, but 
appropriate, setting. Our foreign posses* 
sions and military postB are in mourning • 
and the British flag hangs at half-mast through 
a wide tract of the civilised world. The drum 
still beats, the martial strains are still heard ; 
but they seem to fall with a broken cadence. 
But the picture is not yet complete. The 
world mourns with us; and the flags of its 
capitals also assume the position which be¬ 
tokens a common homage. Nay, even the 
half-savage children of the “ Great White 
Mother,” who ow 1 her sway, but had never 
seen her face, understand but too well this 
abeyance of the legend of the flag. All aliks 
have learned that 

*’ Where'er that Flag its shadow throws 
Bold Freedom’s highway runs.” 

But, for the time, the flag sorrowfully 
descends from its pride of place. The bowed 
head is the universal attitude of the mourner; 
and, so far as any symbol may represent it, 
that of the flag at half-mast, seeming almost 
instinct with the sense of its depression, is 
certainly one of the most impressive. 

It is of course in the nature of things thafc 
the mourning of a nation should be most 
adequately represented by its flag. But the 
symbol strikes a personal note in every loyal 


heart; lacking which, indeed, it would by no 
means fulfil its purpose. The outward ex¬ 
pression of sorrow by formal means is but the 
natural development of an inherent human 
instinct. Its earliest manifestation took the 
form of a total neglect of dress and personal 
appearance. At a later era the dead were 
mourned by an almost complete reversal of 
the survivors' customary habits and modes of 
life. In most of their actions it was the 
custom of mourners to conduct themselves in 
a manner completely opposite to that which 
they usually pursued. In places where it was 
the fashion to wear long hair, mourners were 
shaved ; and where others shaved, mourners 
wore long hair. But, by degrees, the expres¬ 
sion of sorrow assumed more specific forms, 
and various symbols of mourning began to 
appear. In the course of time these became 
still more distinctive, taking a personal or pro¬ 
fessional tone according to the character or 
vocation of the departed. It need hardly bo 
said that the profession of arms, both in itn 
spirit and means of display, was beyond com¬ 
parison the best adapted to give effect to such 
methods. Hence it followed that the funeral 
of a soldier or sailor was—as it continues to 
be—of the most solemn and dramatio 
character. The burial of a sailor at sea hao 
a simple and pathetic impressiveness borrowed 
from the solemn awe inspired by the sur¬ 
roundings. But when the naval hero is laid 
to rest on land, he fittingly receives tho 
military honours which may there be bestowed 
on him. And based, as many of these are, on 
the ancient idea of the reversal of the usual 
routine, from no other calling could be sup¬ 
plied so much solemn magnificence, and so 
many significant antithetical tokens. W» 
know how the soldiers of Greek and Romo 
mourned their heroes and chieftains. With 
arms and shields reversed, and ensigns in¬ 
verted, they guarded the funeral bier, and fol¬ 
lowed its occupant to his last resting-place. 
When Aeneas’s troops attend the body of 
. Pallas 

" The Trojan, Tuscan, and Arcadian train. 

Trail their inverted javelins on the plain. 

The Grecian chiefs .the sad procession lead. 

With ensigns downward turn'd." 

The funeral custom of reversing arms is, in¬ 
deed, almost universal. A little touch of 
inner meaning, and the whole panoply of war¬ 
fare becomes one vast symbol of mourning. 

The lowering of the flag to half-mast is tho 
most general, as it is certainly the most con¬ 
spicuous, sign of respect which can be paid to 
the memory of the illustrious dead. There 
can be no question concerning its extremely 
ancient origin, nor of the channels through 
which the custom has descended to modern 
times. Nor does it detract from its office as 
a military ordinance, that it is sometimes 
accorded to those who have been pre-eminent 
in civil and political life. From the earliest 
historic period, flags and banners formed an 
essential part of military equipment. In times 
of war they were employed to assemble, 
direct, and encourage the troops. But they 
were also used for other purposes. Joyful 
occasions, splendid processions, and the 
habitations of royal and princely personages 
were frequently thus distinguished. From 
the tower of the King's palace, to the houses 
of his Ministers and principal officers, the flag 
slowly made its way, and so gradually grew 
into use in civil life. The Roman lictora when 
attending civil funerals always carried their 
fasces inverted; and some of the usages 
attaching to the flag also clung to it when it 
found a regular place in municipal functions. 
And, in particular, it retained and reflected - 
the early form of military mourning. The 
custom of flying the flag at half-mast seems, 
indeed, to belong equally to the army and 
navy ; to the army first; but perhaps only’ 
because soldiers lived and carried flags before 
ships were built to carry them. It is now, 
however, regarded as a solemn and befitting, 
mark of respect, proper to be rendered to, 
eminent worth and achievement in many of 
the more conspicuous paths of life. Its 
symbolic value is neither more nor less than 
it ever was, and is intrinsically derived from 
the character of those to whose memory the 
solemn act of homage is paid. It may be 
raised, through all degrees, from a mark of 
merely ceremonious respect, to an expression, 
of the deepest national sense of gratitude,! 
sorrow, and bereavement. 

Carlyle says “ life is so healthful that it even 
finds nourishment in death ” ; and there ia 
scarcely a sorrow so deep, but it leaves behind 
it some grateful legacy of hope. To-day, our 
flag droops despondently at half-mast; anon,! 
it will return to its proud position at the 
crest. It is the pregnant symbol of human 
destinies. It reflects the course of earthly 
events, whioh again seem to reflect it. And 
even at this solemn time one natural thought 
will still obtrude. The obstinate folly of a 
Ruler was the cement which was to bind more 
closely the various portions of an Imperial 
Edifice, which the death of Qneen Victoria 
has consecrated. 
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FUNERAL OF THE QUEEN. 

FROM COWES THROUGH LONDON 
TO WINDSOR. 

AN IMPRESSIVE SPECTACLE. 

THE LAST TRIBUTE OF 
THE PEOPLE. 


The remains of her late Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, ol 
blessed and glorious memory, were borne on Saturday horn Ports¬ 
mouth, where they lay on Friday night, to Windsor, where the funeral 
service was performed in Sl George's Chapel, in the presence of the 
King and Queen, the Sovereigns of Germany, Greece, Portugal, and 
Belgium, the Crown Princes of Germany, Roumania, Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden, Siam, the Tsarevitch, the Archduke Ferdi¬ 
nand of Austria, of the reigning Princes and Dukes of the Princi¬ 
palities of Europe, and of the representatives of the civilized 
States of the world. To-day. the remains will be transferred, in the 
presence of the King and Queen and members of the Royal family 
only, to the Royal Mausoleum, Frogmore, where they will repose in 
the tomb of the Prince Consort. We give below a connected narra¬ 
tive of the transfer of the coffin from Osborne to Portsmouth on 
Friday, of the passage of the remains through London to Windsor on 
Saturday, amid scenes of universal grief and deep mourning, and of 
the closing scene in St. George’s Chapel. 

[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.] 

Cowes, Sundqy. 

Nothing would have surpassed the l-right beauty of Friday morning. 
The sun rose majestically in a dappled sky. The sharp ping of frost in 
the morning air was bracing aud exhilarating as strong wine. Landward, 
the country, white with a soft veil of hoar-frost, breathed the rest and 
(juiciness that were always characteristic of the Queen's island home, 
t here were very few persons abroad when first I walked up York-nvenuc 
to the Prince of Wales's Gate. Of stir and bustle there was no trace. 
QUietly and soberly men and women went about their accustomed 
business, responsive to the feeling of expectant awe that the 
calm beauty of the morning breathed. Seaward the splendour of the 
scene was dazzling. The bright sunshine lit the untroubled lace of the 
waters into a thousand glancing smiles. In liic broad estuary of the Medina 
lay a long line of graceful cralt, the Victoria and Albert, the Osbortu, the 
Enchantress, and the towering HohtntolUm, wuh their tapering masts 
etched sharply against the glowing sky. Further out, their massive outlines 
softened by a curtain of filmy mist, stretched the loug line ol warships, strange 
soutiucls for so peaceful a scene. Soon the frost-bound roads rang under 
the measured beat of marching troops and the air was alive with the 
tramping aud the hum of moving crowds. Quickly and without a minute's 
hesitation the troops took up their allotted stations, lining the roadway with 
a rigid barrier ol armed men. Ti e black uoilorms ol the Royal Rille 
Reserves and of the Isle of Wight Volunteers, the grey overcoats of the 
Marines were in keeping with the solemn scene. Even more impressive 
was the bearing ol. the soldiers. The greatness of the scene hud touched 
them, and lent them a diguity and gravity that was infinitely becoming. 
In their behaviour throughout the day was a note of quiet 
reverence and respectful homage that could never have been inspired by 
authority. The laughter and jest, the swagger and roughness that often 
characterize a gathering of waiting soldier* were wanting. It was easy to 
see that the roughest trooper felt the deep solemnity of the hour. 

No More Touching Tribute ov Homage 


to the personal influence of our great Queen could have been paid than the 
unschooled reverence of her soldiers. Swittly the hours passed In the 
subdued hum of quiet activity. Looking back on the scene, the unostentatious 
simplicity with which all the hundred and one arrangements were carried 
out stands out in sharp contrast with the complex organization of Satur¬ 
day’s pageant. And this without dctractiug one jot or tittle trom the Royal 
stateliness of its every incident. The course of the great progress 
horn Osborne House to Trinity Pier must have been a marvel of organiza¬ 
tion, but its working was so quiet and smooth that nothing of the intricate 
mechanism that produced it met the eye. 

Throughout the moyiing high officers of our own Royal House¬ 
hold and of the German Imperial Court were constantly passing between 
Osborne House and the sea. Distinguished military and naval men were 
arriving every minute, but so quietly and unpretentiously that they passed 
almost unobserved. T here were no receptions on the landing stage ; there 
were no salutes or formal honours. There was nothing to distract the 
mind from the all-absorbing central interest of the day. By chance 
I was by the water's edge when Prince Henry of Prussia arrived. 
The dark green pinnace, with the imperial standard of Germany at 
half-mast, skilfully handled, glided noiselessly to the jetty. As she 
slowed dowu, the Sailor Prince leaped lightly ou shore, followed by two 
members of the Emperor's Staff. With a passing salute to the few 
bystanders, the Prince walked quickly down the street until he found n 
carriage waiting outside the livery mews, and, with a Word to 
the driver, entered it, and drove swiftly away. I doubt whether half a 
dozen people recognized him, and, following the example of his Imperial 
brother, the Prince seemed only auxious to avoid recognition. Every one, 
both great and small, seemed to appreciate that this was no time for 
personal display. There were only two figures in the pageant at Cowes— 
the King and the dead Queen. It was this quiet scif-cffaccment of all the 
great and distinguished persons that paid their last duty to Queen Victoria 
that made the spectacle so striking aud so significant It was nearly mid¬ 
day before there was a sign of 

Stir in Tire Peaceful Gardens 


round Osborne House. The thrushes were piping their morning orisons 
undisturbed. The stately cedars cast their deep shadows across the deserted 
lawns. In the distance a solt-tongued bell was tolling gently. A great peace 
lay on the house of mdurning, infinitely restful. Only the shuttered windows 
and the drooping flag spoke of death. The swift clatter of horses hoofs, ns n 
handful of Carabineers wheeled down the drive, broke the stillness ; close 

behind them a company of Grenadiers, a bright splash of colour, 

lining the quiet drive with arms reversed and bowed heads, motionless ns 
‘tatucs. Then passed the massed bands, and the gun carriage, moving so 
noiselessly that even the hoiacs seemed to know their high errand. 

Aa it drew up before the broad flight o* steps, the King, in the 

blue uniform of an Admiral of the Fleet, followed by the German 
Emperor and the Duke of Connaught, entne out. As he stepped into the 
broad sunlight that flooded the quiet square, the Guards lor an Instant 
came to the salute. Then the sailors passed up the steps and vanished 
into the house. A minute latdr the coffin, witlj the Royal insignia flashing 
far seen on its white pall, was laid on the gun carriage by reverent hand?. 

As the procession began to move there rose the skirl of .pipes, a 
strangely plaintive, piercing lament. Marching at the head of the tram, 
their cairngorms flashing on their plaids, their kilts swinging as they 
moved the Highlanders paid their last tribute to their Royal mistress. 
Firm ’came the glittering uniforms ot the Naval and Military 
District Stalls, preceded by lour mourned grooms ui Royal scarlet; 
then the massed bands. Close behind them came the gun carriage at n 
slow and statoly pace, but ever moving on relentlessly seawards. Uy its 
aide marched tho Queen's equerries in their splendid uniforms, with the 
-rave, set faces of men paying tlicir last duty to a gracious mistress it had 
been their pride to serve. Close behind the gun-carriage walked Sir 
-Michael Culmo-Seyinour, a striking, gallant figure. z\s the Queen's per¬ 
sonal aide-de-camp it was his high office never to leave his Royal 
mistress's coffin until lie had laid it io the last resting place, aud on none 
more fitting could the *;td honour have i-llcff. 
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Tire Kixo and Tire Em per on. 

A few paces behind walked the King, his bearing very kingly, looking 
neither to right nor left ilia face wa.. calm and firm; only the line* of 
suffering round his heavy eyes betrayed that his was mote than common 
grief. On his right hand walked tho German Emperor, his expression' 
passionless and sternly set. Only the twitching of his ungloved 
hand, as it played restlessly with hi* sword-hilt, spoke of the 
deep feelings lie masked behind his high, stern gaze. On the left 
walked the Duke of Coiiuaught, looking ever and again anxiously into his 
Royal brother’s face. It would be difficult to imagine a more striking or 
a stronger group than these three men made under the strain of the ordeal 
they were undergoing. Behind them came the other member* of the Royal 
family, walking in threes, in all the glitter of their uniforms aud decorations. 

Two boyish formsiu the group caught the eye, one theCerinanCrown Prince, 
a slight figure in the rich uniform of a Pi ussiau General, grave beyond his 
years, as If weighted by the burden of his great inheritance ; the other the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, in the blue uniform of a Hussar regiment, n 
bright-faced, rosy school boy. Behind them c*mc the only sombre tone in 
the glittering train that slowly, to the moving strains of the Dead March, fol¬ 
lowed down the gentle slope of York-aveune, the ladies of the Royal family 
all clad in the dccpe.it mourning. Even under the long sweeping veil it 
was easy to tell the slight figure and graceful carriage of Queen Alexandra. 
Never had she looked more queenly than .(hen ou foot and alone she led that 
sad group of the eight Princesses of the Royal House down the long hill. 
Winding through the narrow streets at tho loot of the hill, between the lines 
ol rigid soldiery, to the roll of mullled drums, the train filed slowly into 
the little ivy-clad courtyard that encloses Trinity Pier. As soon as the gun 
carriage drew up, the twelve petty officers of the Koval yacht gently raised 
the coffin and bore it swiftly through the line*of Guardsmen that hedged the 
gangway. The King and the Emperor stood rigid to the salute, aud not 
a soul stirred until the coffin had passed on board. A great bush seemed to 
have fallen upon the world under the bright suushiuc, as if every living 
thing were holding its breath for owe. It wa* a moment the majestic, 
solemnity of which words are powerless to conVcy. Somewhere in the 
distance a band was softly playing that bcaulifti! hymn, “ The Saints of 
God.” It was the right'notc ; everything at that tense moment spoke of 
rest aud labour done. Swiftly tho coffin was laid on its crimson bier, 
and silently the heavy hanging* fell round it banked by masses of pure 
white flowers. At Its four corners the naval aides-de-camp of the Queen 
took their stand, resting on their sword-hilts like statues. Quickly 
the Royal mourners crossed tho deck, pausing only for a moment 
beside the coffin, aud went dowu into the waiting pinnaces. 

A Solemn Siru-NEss on tub 11 Alberta.” 

Oil the Alberta . lying against the wharf for the signal to put out, the 
silence, almost the solitude, of the deck wa* wonderfully impressive. 
There lay all that was mortal of our great Queen, with the crown ahd 
sceptre flashing coldly on the embroidered pall, under its crimson hangings, 
to all seeming alone, for its four sentiucls stood as motionless a* if cut 
out of stone. Only for a moment Admiral Fullerton stood with bared 
head by the coffin of his mistress it was his sad duty to t3ke on her last 
voyage. For many hushed minutes the dead Queen seemed to lie lying in 
state alone under the droopiug folds of the Royal Standard. At length 
silently and almost without warning the beautiful ship begau to move, as 
if instinct with life. Slowly and silently the margin of blue sunlit 
water between the Queen and those who watched with dim eyes from 
shore grew ever broader. In a noble sweep the stately vessel passed 
towards the further shore. And as she neared it there glided out before and 
on either side of her, as if called out of the deep—for until now they had 
never caught the eye—six black auakelikc forms. Stealthily, noiselessly 
they slipped ahead as it to warn the sleeping battleships of the coining of 
their Queen. Behind the Royal yacht the long train of her attendant* fell 
into line. Majestically the receding vessel, its crimson splash standing out 
boldly against the blue water and the burnished skies, with its black, 
mysterious escort, approached the great battleship. And as she passed, 
the Alexandras guns boomed their loud farewell, as ifgrceting the Queen with 
iron mouth. I-Icr sisters took up tho salute in heavy echoing tones, the 
voice of Britain’s might paying its last homage to Britain’s Qaccn. All 
absorbed the eye followed the Alberta's stately progress until a jutting head¬ 
land hid her from sight. And even then ever fainter the ear caught the 
voice of that iron farewell. Thus passed Queen Victoria on her last 
journey across the sea. A more solemn, a more majestic spectacle the 
tnmd is powerless to picture. It was a close worthy of the greatest 
reign in our history. , Every incident of that last passage stamps 
itself clear cut upon the memory, never to be effaced. As the euij sank m 
crimson glory, his last rays fell on these gl im, black forms, lying idly off 
the swelling lawns of Osborne, as if in vain regret for a mistress it had 
been their pride to serve. Swiftly night fell, aud still through the darkness 
loomed the blacker outlines of the war-dogs of the sea, lying sullenly and 
disconsolately when their Queeu had passed. 

P. R O.AV. 

AT PORTSMOUTH. 

[FROM OUK SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

Portsmouth, Saturday. 

While the troops were busy getting ready last night for their journey 
to London and the principal streets of Portsmouth were crowded with 
civilians and sailors, the former including numbers of visitors from London, 
and the bars of the public-houses were doing a roaring trade—uot because 
people particularly wanted to drink, but because they wanted to discuss the 
event ci the day—a tew hundred- vtiwki a vay. ou the deck of the 
Alberta, a couple of Royal Marine sentries, like two statues witti 
heads bowed, were “ resting on arms reversed ’’ by the bier of their 
departed Queen ; their watch was shared by her late Majesty's naval aides- 
de-camp ou board, and a small guard of Marines on the quay of Ctarenca 
Yard,by the side of which the funeral yacht was n. cored. It was an impressive 
sccuc witnessed from a short distance. One wished that it might Iwva 
depended for its illumination on the full moon overhead, the effect of which 
was marred by the force of the big electrid arc-lamps suspended on the quay. 
The removal of the Royal remains to the railway yesterday was witnessed 
only by a lew members of the press apart from mourners, soldiers, sailors, 
und officials, the public being entirely excluded from the Yard. Guards o( 
honour of the Royal Marines and another of the men of the ExaFtent presented 
arms, and the Commander-in-Chict's band, with the muffled drums of the 
Marines, played Chopin's Funeral March as the coffin was borne from tho 
ship. The principal officers of the station, the squadron, aud of the 
foreign ships look part in the ceremony, which was performed in most 
depressing weather—drizzling rain auu bitter cold 

, Sunday. 

All last evening and late into the night soldiers, sailors, and marines in 
battalions and detachments were coming in from London. When the 
guard of honour of a hundred men from the Exxetttnt arrived at tiia 
Harbour station'uot one in ten of the Portsmouth folk had heard of thei* 
exploit at Windsor, otherwise they would have received n big reception. I 
came across one of their officers who seemed unconscious of the impor¬ 
tance of the part his men had played, remarking that it >vas just in their 1 
line, but that he was sorry for the artillerymen who had lost such an 
opportunity through no fault of theirs. Apart from Portsmouth* 
direct interest in the Royal Funeral on Friday and yesterday, th« 
event has made a more than two daya' impression on the piace t 
owing to the presence of the little fleet of foreign war vessels in the Solent, 
particularly of the Japanese Hatsn. se ; she and the Isal-i which was handed 
over by her English builders lost summer, entitling the Japanese at 
present to have the distinction of possessing the two biggest war vessel* 
afloat. 

The various types of bluejacket of the different nationalities are more 
interesting to the overage person than the distinctive builds aud arma¬ 
ments of the ships themselves. Since Friday I have had several oppor¬ 
tunities of studying this aspect of forcigu navies. The German sailor 
in i)is gold buttoned jacket, very smart, but not so serviceable aa 
ourmen's serge, is perhaps the most interesting. 1 found those I talked 
with much more impressed by Friday's ceremony than one would have 
expected ol ordinary bluejackets. 

The little Japanese is, as regards training and outward characteristics, 
the nearest approach to the British tar, but he wishes he had as much as 
half the pay that our men get; and, proud as he is, he fully appreciates 
within tho limits of self-respect the generosity of our men, who will 
seldom let him pay for a drink. 

Miss Weston’s splendid Sailors Rest is a common meeting-ground for 
all nationalities of bluejackets. Some of the foreigners are a iittie shy ol 
public-houses until they know a port pretty well, and here they 
know they arc safe. Labt uight in the “ Rest's ” big snloton bor, with 
its cotnfoi table cushioned seats and excellent and cheap tea and coffee, 
there was a Babel of tongues, German largely predominating io proportion 
to its representation at Friday’s grand ceremony in the Solent. But the 
fourpenny baths, a great feature ot the institution, were in no request among 
the foreign element. To-day Miss Weston held a special funeral service 
ui the big hall attached to the Rest, with a lull baud and muffled drums, and 
it was peculiarly impressive. It is on* thing to see Jack, straw bat in hand, 
at Divine worship on board, and quite another to see him at church a second 
time in the da}', and then of his own free will. Judging from Miss 
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SVestou's service yesterday, Jack is uot necessarily unimpressionable; 
his love for his Queen was something more than a figure ot speech or a 
matter of mere cheering, tiring s*lutc9, or dresimg ships. The handyman 


has a heart as well as a hand. 


F. G. 


AT VICTORIA STATION. 


It was iust two minutes to eleven o’clock wheathe funeral train steamed 
into Victoria station, and this great and solemn pageant had begun in so 
far as it touched London, the heart of Aw Empire. Ten minutes before, the 
pilot engine had announced the near coming ol the train with all that was 
mortal ot the great Queen. Every little incident served to day to remind 
us of Victoria, our beloved. The name ot the station—“ Victoria " ; the name 
of the engine, 14 Empress aud even in “ Sirdar,” the appellation of the 
pilot engine, ,here was something that spoke to us of Empire and of 
majesty and of a great Queen ruling under Eastern skies. There were 
many within the station who had arrived hours bciore, when the streets 
were a seething mass of people, and before the military aud the police had 
ruled the crowds into great straight liucs—a mourufug border, deep- 
edged, set about the procession. The while the crowds were being mar¬ 
shalled, though well within ear-shot of the station, there was little sound to 
break the stillness of the wide-stretching space of platform ; to panting 
engine to puff up smoke into the roof, already deeply veiled with the 
soot of a thousand trains, no hurrying feet of passeugers, no stentorian 
voice to wake the echoes. To-day, for a lew hours nt least, 
it was consecrated to'the dead. The platform, beside which the train 
came ultimately to a standstill, was covered with purple and, at the farther 
end, a pavilion, draped also iu purple, reared itself. Within this little 
tent was handsome furniture with tapestry upon the walls. It was 
destiued, later on, to be a reception chamber for the foreign Princes, there 
to give coudolcuccs and to bear greetings—sorrowful in the very nature 
of things to-day—to our King. Meanwhile, the little groups of mourners 
who were privileged to have seats on this platform, at a respectful 
distauce, of course, from the paviliou, fouud enough food for their eyes and 
enough material for speculation to make imperceptible the iuterval of 
waiting. 

Tiir. First ov the Arrivals 

was, naturally, the Earl Marshal (the Duke of Norfolk), upon whom, of 
course, dell the main burden of the arrangements, and with him were the 
Lord Chamberlain, the Lord Steward, and other high officers of the House¬ 
hold, to be distinguished by their court uniforms, cocked hats, and white 
wands of ofiice. Presently two companies of the Coldstream Guards arrived 
as a guard of honour, with a lieutenant carrying the colours. The men them¬ 
selves wore their overcoats, with only the red hackle in the bearskin to give a 
lightening touch. The naval guard of honour arrived, too, about this time, 
stalwart lei Iowa from his Majesty’s ship Cambridge at Devonport, aud, 
seemingly, impervious to the rawness oi the morning, for they wore no 
overcoats. Presently, there was a brilliant gleam of colour—the bearer 
party, composed of noti-cbmmissioned officers of the Guards and 
Household Cavalry. There were two men in scarlet from each of 
the four regiments of Foot Guards ; two Life Guardsmen and two of the 
Blues, under charge of Lieutenant Hamilton, and with four “ reliefs " to 
carry the bcarskius and helmets of their comrades when their sad offices 
begun. A group of officers had already arrived, whose duty it was to atlcud 
his Majesty to Paddington. As eleven o’clock approached arrivals came 
faster and faster, until the carriage-way between the platforms was filled 
with horses fleeting under their bits and pawing the ground with impatient 
licofs, while the eye was das/led with the brilliancy and variety oi uniforms ot 
the foreign potentate and tho foreign representatives who, for the moment, 
vyere afoot to greet the King, and had their chargers in the care of grooms. 
Every European army was represented in this gorgeous array of tunics 
and nodding plumes—Germany, Austria, Russia, Italy, Turkey—and even 
liar-a way Siam. It presented a splendid picture, never equalled before in 
this country, save on otie great and memorable occasion, which the mind 
at this moment dwells upon with pain by reason of the sharpness of the 
contrast—the glory and the splendour of a sixty-years reign, and to-day 
the stillness of death. Among these splendid Princes and their attendants 
moved our own more quietly garbed, yet noue the less distinguished, 
soldiers. 

Lord Roberts was Amoxc Them, 

but his entry was so entirely unostentatious that he escaped observation 
tor a moment or two. He looked the very picture of health, and 
ihc very picture, too, of quiet power, as he sat his beautilui 
little horse and grasped his Field-Marshal’s baton. There was an 
iutcrestcd stir among the groups when the State carriages arrived— 
wbtclcs ol a remotcucss of style that seemed to recall the day# whc« 
pageantry was more inseparable from kingsfjip, and when it swept more 
often through our streets. The carriages ot first importance, in which the 
Queen and members of our own reigning House were to travel, were 
driven by postillions; two other carriages had coachmen mounted upon 
the box, who had upon their heads three-cornered hats set in the fashion 
of Napoleon, and whose seat was covered with bright scarlet hammer- 
cloths. Eut the eye passed rapidly over these details to rest with deep 
end painful interest upon the khaki-colofired guu-carriage, with the muzzle 
of a twelve-pounder pointing out from beneath the platform which was 
presently to receive the body of our beloved monarch. Eight horses drew 
the carriage aud its precious burden, arid these horses—beautiful, cream- 
coloured creatures from the Royal stables—were richly caparisoned. 
The harness was studded with great bosses of purple. The Duke aud 
Duchess of Fife now arrived and received the respectful salutations of 
the assembly. 

In a moment or two the train was in ; the King, and his Queen, the 
Emperor, and members of our Royal Family alighted from the carriages, 
and were received with bared heads by the brilliaut throug of.diplomats and 
civil and military personages who were assembled on the platform. 
The King immediately entered the pavilion and received the distinguished 
foreign representatives. His Majesty rc-cmerged to witness personally the 
removal of the body from the traiu. First the Earl Marshal aud the high 
officers of the Household bore out the Crown aud cushion, and the regalia and 
insignia of the Garter placed thereon, and then the twelve men of the 
Guards and Household Cavalry proceeded with their sad duty of placing 
the coffin upon the gun-carriage. When this was safely accomplished under 
the eyes of the King and members of the Royal family, behind whom -tood 
the officers of the Royal yachts, the. pall with its significant symbols were 
placed thereon. It was the work of a few minutes then for the mourners to 
mount their horses. The King, as chief mourner, had on the right hand 
the German Emperor, and on the left the Duke of Connaught, with Major- 
General Brabazou, the King’s aide-tie-camp, on the extreme left, and Captain 
Holfcrd, the King's Equerry, on the farther side of the German Emperor. The 
Brinces followed, all on horseback, and after that came the six coaches 
containing the Princesses and ladies in waiting and a number of foreign 
attaches. The procession, as it slowly filed out of the station, was headed 
by the Earl Marshal aud the other high officers, who were immediately 
followed by the aides-de-camp. Iu this way passed the late Queen’s 
cortege to the world without, where it swelled "to its grand and imposing 
le ” 8 ’ h - C A. D. 

AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

The silAnco holding the multitudes which had thronged into Bucking¬ 
ham Palace-read by nine o'clock was almost unearthly. There they stood 
in dense ranks, nearly voiceless and motionless, while the police made easy 
way for cabs aud carriages innumerable. And yet it was not a well-born 
crowd; merely a fortuitous coming together of loyal subjects in attendance 
on the last progress of Queen Victoria through her capital. The purple 
decorations on the houses, though devoid of plan, lent colour to the sombre 
scene. By-aml-bye the cavalry reservists, with their red caps, joined the 
police in regulating the obedient masses, most of whom were swept down 
Birdcage Walk and gained, it is to be feared, the most fragmentary 
glimpses of the pageant. A wan sunlight made furtive appearances. By 
ten o'clock Djpan Hole and other notable persons had made easy passages 
to their scats ; the Nortolks, a fine body of men, were lining the road ; the 
2nd Dragoon Guards had taken up their positions in the middle of the 
street, while beyond them flowed a perpetual stream of dosed carriages, 
anxious-looking officers on horseback, midshipmen, and yet other officers 
in strange, foreign uniforms. A German cavalryman, rising in his saddle to 
the trot, was eyed with professional curiosity by the Dragooons, now dis- 
«: lounted. Sir Evelyn Wood rode past; a member of the Persian Embassy, in 
an astrachan head-dress, crossed him ; foreign military attaches, bright with 
gold lace and coloured facings went rapidly down to Victoria Station; 
General Trottcrj with his staff in attendance, flitted up and down ; wc were 
consciousof the rontiolling eye of Sir Edward Bradford, Chief Commissioner 
of tho Metropolitan Police. But it was not until Lord Robe it a, with 
the Headquarters Staff, had gone along the patient, sileut lines that 
the crowds became animated. Despite themselves, they could . uot 
but cheer him. The alert figure, however, returned them a most 
reserved acknowledgment. An empty carriage or two still came 
•and disappeared; the police were still disposing of belated wayfarers. 
Three-quarters of an hour later, and we were prepared for movement. 
A mounted signalman at Buck.iigbam Gate took up the message transmitted 
to him from the turn of the street. A battery of the R.II.A., with a 


twelve-pounder, stoic up to the Dragoons, who had long since swung wt6 
their saddles, aud had been carefully “ dressed ’’ by’their stern-eyed 
colonel. As they sat stone-like but for the swaying of their horses heads 
;i slant of sunlight played upon their helmets. Behind them the Life 
Guards in their red overcoats gave welcome relief to the generally black 
perspective. 

The Advance Seemed to Begin Imperceptibly. 

When the procession was on the move, nevertheless, the sensation was 
that of rapidity, iu spite of the solemn aud slow pacing. The eye barely 
took in the bluejackets, smart in "Na 1 rig,” and with their arms reversed, 
when the cavalcade of the military attaches burst upou it. I he gorgeous 

splendours of the Hungarian uniform blended with the blue and yellow ql 
the Dutch. The Frenchman stood out from the rest, less because 
of his colours, perhaps, than for his compact, soldierly bearing. 
Behind them came Lord Roberts again, with that searching gaze 
of his that appears to pierce the densest masses. Music broke the silence 
for the first time, as the massed bands played Beethovens enthralling 
Funeral March. The sob of the well-known cadcuccs stirred the crowd so 
visibly that it seemed almost a pity that music did not assume a more 
prominent part in a most impressive appeal to the senses. Within a few 
minutes every head was bare. The cream-coloured Hanoverian horses 
were in sight, and behind them the simple low gun-carriage whereon 
reposed the coffin of her Gracious Majesty. It looked, somehow, 
uureal. The pall of white aud gold, the crimson of the coronation robe, 
the crown, and other emblems of Royalty failed, for the moment, to pro¬ 
duce the associations of grief, though grief struggled for expression in every 
heart. But the bowed figure of tbe chief mourner bphiud the coffin 
6oon bore in upon us that Queen Victoria was, in most melaiii 
choly truth, being carried to her long home. The King made little 

attempt to conceal Iris emotion as lie rode past his deeply sympa¬ 
thizing subjects, resplendent in his Field-Marshal’s uniform, and bearing 
himself right royally. To the left of him was the Duke of Connaught, 
a soldier to tbe minutest detail. "Beyond him moved the German Emperor, 
his face of ashen grey, and every- vestige of expression driven under its 
surface. When the illustrious three halted for an instant at Buckingham 
Gate, the Kaiser’s beautiful white horse dropped into rigidity with out¬ 
stretched front legs. Both mau aud beast seemed to have been? transmuted 
iuto marble by the touch of some enchanter’s wand. 

’ Ir was the Most Dramatic Incident 
in a spectacle that was always one of sustained magnificence. Royalty 
followed numerously upou their heels. The burly preseuce of tho King cl 
Portugal was followed by the slim figures of the two young cousins, the 
Duke of Coburg and Prince Arthur of Connaught, riding side by side. To 
the well-knit torm of Prince Henry of Prussia succeeded the handsome 
personages of the Crown Prince of Roumania and the Dube of 
Aosta. But it was impossible to pick many individuals out of that 
brilliant band. From another cause but few of the occupants 
of tbe dark and cl- :d State carriages could be identified. The gracious 
beauty of Queen Alexandra could not be wholly dimmed, however, by her 
long mourning veil; the gleam of a patriarchal beard revealed the King of 
the Belgians. A few moments later the closing escort had passed, and afl 
was over. The undarr.med crowd surged along the street, and btit for 
the purple decorations, the laurel wreaths on the lamp-posts, aud the 
Norfolks still luriug the roadway, most traces of the funeral progress ot 
Queen, Victoria were obliterated from tbe sight. They uever C2n be from 
memory. ^ 5 

ALONG THE MALL. 

It was in the Mall that the funeral procession may be said to have 
beeu first fully under way. Ere the coaches in the rear, burnished and 
caparisoned with regal pomp, hdB driven from the prectucjs of Victoria, 
the line of troops in the van curved like a glittering crescent round the 
bend from Buckingham Gate iuto the Mall. Long before this stream began 
to flow, there were eddies of movemeut here and there as mounted officers 
wheeled round and galloped to and fro giving orders or directing operations. 
Some time before they arrived on the scene, however, the Mall was an arena 
in which the spectators had arrived ami awaited only the appearance of the 
actors in che spectacle. The spacious boulevards flaukiug the main avenue 
of the Mall formed an ample parterre for the accommodation of many 
thousands, but there were galleries aloft, on battlements ol palaces and 
balconies ot mansions, and the highest of them all was far overhead in the 
upper stratum of mist, a treble row bn the summit of Buckingham Palace. 
For two hours and more they waited, a ghostly crowd, to secure the bird’s- 
, eye view of the procession which was the privilege 01 their chilly altitude. 
The morning had a wintry breath. The sky, as seen through the lattice 
of ebony branching overhead, was grey witn a luminous speck of promise 
here and there. The lake of St James's Park was glassed all over with 
infant ice,on which the waterfowl huddled for warmth like balls of down. 
The-crowd was solemn aud silent; even the anxious searchers for places 
with a view of something nearer the earth than soldiers’ helmets aud' 
lancers' pennons made as little noise as possible. The white windows 
of Marlborough House, St. James’s Palace, and Buckingham Palace 
were so many eyes shaded in blind oblivion to the saddest spectacle 
of a century. Sad as were all hearts. attuned as they were in mournful 
accord with the countless symbols of crape, pent-up feeling found a relief, a 
momentary indulgence in some of the lighter emotions. Once or twice 
the tinkle of a woman's laughter fell strangely on the ear, “ like sweet 
bells jingling out of tune ; ” but those same eyes that sparkled with a 
merry thought were soon afterwards red and moist with tears when they 
gazed on the passing bier of the Queen. When the press was growing to 
its closest, and the prospect for thousands was but a tip-toe vision 
over a quickset hedge of people, many envious eyes of men and lads with 
athletic propensities were cast upwards where forks of trees suggested com¬ 
fortable crows’-nests with fine views east and west. The hazard was tried 
by dozens. These 1 

Tree-Climbing Experiments 

provided “ incidents " in the wait which broke'the silence of the multitude 
as with.a rude spell ; for all efforts at self-suppression were unavailing 
in, presence of a spectacle in which the chances of some climber's 
success hung in the balance, aud the moments of excitement were 
marked by roars of exclamation from hundreds of throats. Again did 
the tongues of the multitude burst the bonds of restraint when the 
appearance of Lord Roberts set all hearts in a flutter. “ It's Bobs ! ” 

“ Bravo, Bobs ! ” was shouted. But Lord Roberts passed from sight on his 
journey to Victoria to take his place near the bier of the Sovereign whose 
last words of official greeting were for his ear alone, and the crowd settled 
down once more into their attitude of silent and solemn expectancy, 
listening to the sonorous quarters which Big Ben boomed over 
tbe tree-tops to give voice to the flight of time. Suddenly a 
new noise, ominous aud thrilling, shook the air with a palpitation 
that was repeated iu a million hearts. It was the first gun of the eightv- 
one that were fired by the battery in Hyde Park to proclaim to a listening 
metropolis that Queen Victoria was making her last journey through its 
m,ulst. Again and yet again did the giant throb, like the slow 
beat mg of a sorrow-stricken nation’s pulse, vibrate through the air. Nearer 
came the procession, the faint waves of music swelled in volume and 
every eye and every ear were alert for the sights and sounds of 
the pageant which closed the last chapter of the Victorian Era 
When the music became articulate, and the ear recognized Chopin’s 
Marche Funtbre, sobbing in its dirge-like opening phrases, and then 
rising to the appealing wail of the succeeding melody, every man bared 
ms head. On came the massed bands of musicians, and all that nm-t 
of the spectators could see were the bearskins of the Guards swaying 
like a velvet funeral pall to the rhythmic tread of the march 
The famous cream stallions, their mettle held in check by the curbing hands 
ot the Royal grooms, provoked many a comparison betweeu tlicir present 
march and that of the Jubilee pageant, and uot a few of the comments were 
choked in a gulp of emotion, lor the august burden which they drew soon 
passed across the vision, and all eyes were riveted, as if iu a brief trar cc 
upon the silken pall upon the coffin, the crown, the sceptre, and the orbV 
and the other symbols of the earthly majesty of her to whom the crown of 
another uihoruauce had now been given 

J. D. 

IN ST. JAMES'S STREET. 

So one who wo, in St. JamesVMrect on Saturday will era- f 0 „o t 
thOjunc. By right of station and degree it has witnessed the pas- 
of %any wonderful pageants, but never before has it marked with 
such profound sympathy, the feelings of the nation. The Royal mmole 
hung in rich (old, train elmoel every building, purple .treemet, fclltrmn 
roof to bncincnt, tnd while (lower,, CKpii.ilely contrastin';, outline 1 
innumerable bountiful device,. But more th.n these, ,t wus the craw,t 
hone lh,! ,c ™ e “ ncvcr - ,ft -he-foegoUeil one. From the early 

hours ef the morn,,,g, people crowded into it until every too,: end ,2 
h-d beon occupied, save where the procession was to pats. Solemn, silent 
nmi unrelieved by any touch of colour, it waited to pay its last splendid’ 

the neooleaf her m h”/ announ ;cd ,hal ,hc Queen had come among 
he people of her capital again, every voire was hushed. For a few momet t \ 

l 1 * JlI'T ,* J" 0M u " eu 1 <1 “ rable - bl >» »'«« second gun crashed in upJn 
th. silence, and the massed bands, heading the procession near Walsinc- 
3m Hoi. m .v.d aw i.y to the strains of Chopin’s Funeral March. Th 
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'Y* 8 ,° : ' e *^ a ** °" a solemn occasion, would have kept the 

crowd in a whirl ot excitement, but much of it passed unnoticed on Saturday. 
LOM Roberta compelled a faint, hut subdued, cheer as he passed atonic some 
mC a “**» but *hat was all. When the second baud was heard, as it 
proceeded slowly along the Mall, many instinctively removed their hats, 
an every eye was strained to catch the first glimpse of the gun-carriage 
with its g.orious burden. The music flooded the street as the hand came 
into view. then a blaze of brilliant uniforms, and then tiie coffin, 
covered with the RoyaJ Standard and crowned with H e emblems of 
sovereignly. Slowly it advanced towards Piccadilly. Every head was 
hared and revercutly bowed as the crowd stood motionless and silent. A 
L«t hurried glance at the coffin, and then the King, the German 
Emperor, and the other Royal mourners. There was only time to 
recognize two or three before the first • carriage was passing, and 
Queen Alexandra was seen iuclinit.g her head to the people, whose 
sileucc was more eloquent than cheers. The remainder were soon out o' 
sight, and slowly, very slowly, the crowd melted away. During the later 
part ot the day St. James s-streot was visited by euorinous crowds to view 
the striking display of the emblems of grief. ^ ^ 


, IN HYDE PARK. 

Boom ! A pause, and again and again the sound came across the Park 
from where a battery of the Royal Artillery were firing eightv-one 
minute guns. The effect was strikingly solemn, l ens of thousands of 
persons assembled between HJdc Park Corner ami the Marble Arch 
realized uow, if they had not doue so belore, that they were p.srticinai.rg' 
in one of the saddest ceremonies ever witnessed in this country. A Kilcnoc' 
deep and profound came over the throug. This was the more noticeable 
because there had. for an hour or two before, been some rather unseemly 
incidents connected with the tree-climbing exploits of venturesome 
young men and boys whose aptics appeared to afford unlimited amuse¬ 
ment to a section of the crowd. But the roar of the cannon put an end to 
all this. The scene in the Park was most impressive. On the Kensington 
side ot the roadway the throng was very deuse, especially in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Achilles statue, where the sloping ground favoured the spectators. 
Away back, the late comers were to be seen taking advantage of any raised 
surface that afforded a foothold. Nearly every tree.was t« hauted, and perilous 
indeed were tiie positions some men occupied among the higher branches 
Happily there was no accident, and the - St. John Ambulance staff wcr« 
able to devote their attention to the few cases of faiuting that occurred. 
On the Park-lane side the crush was much less; indeed, there was no 
crush. The authorities certainly erred in the direction of caution by 
closiug Stanhope Gate at an early hour. Between ten o'clock 
and eleven the movements of the military served to interest 
the crowd, Then from lime to time a carriage would pass along 
conveying some foreign officer to Paddington. Anon the soldiers keep* 
icg ‘he route would be commanded to •• double mark time ” in order to 
quicken the circulation of blood, aud the people behind, nothing loth, 
followed the example thus set them. 


Slowly the Minutes Passed, 

but at length the head of the procession entered the Park. With slow and 
measured tread it wended its way to the Marble Arch. There were 
> bands, but no sound of music as yet broke the stillness. Volunteers, 
Yeomanry, Militia, Infantry of the Line, Artillery, Colonials, Foot Guards, 
and Cavalry moved quietly on, with, arms reversed. Then there was a 
long break. Presently, however, the representatives of the Royal Navy 
came into view, marching at a very slow pace, and immediately following 
was the Headquarters Staff of the Army. Lord Roberts carried his Field- 
Marshal's baton and rode alone, and was universally recognized; every map's 
hat was raised as the gallant Commander-in-Chief went by. And now there 
was music; the solemn aud inspiring strains of Chopin's Funeral March 
could be heard, very faintly at first, but more and more distinctly as the 
band of the Royal Marine Light Infantry drew nearer. The effect produced 
by the beautiful music was most marked ; it brought tears to many eyes, and 
there was hardly a man who did not feel that lump iu his throat which 
comes when he is profoundly moved. And it was while the mind was 
thus attuned to the sadness of the event that the supreme moment of all 
came. Along the road, bordered by thousands of sorrowing subjects, who 
had loved and revered her, Queen Victoria's body was borne on that 
simple gun-carriage. A Jew brief seconds, and it passed out of sight; but 
that instant left an impression on the mind that will not be effaced 
until the tomb, iu the lulness of time, claims each and all. The bereaved 
King, the Kaiser, and the Duke of Connaught were regarded with an 
interest that was something more than sympathetic, but the crowd tailed 
to recognize the other monarchs and Royal representatives who had coma 
to huuour the memory of the dead Queen. E M 

FROM MARBLE ARCH THROUGH 
EDGWARE ROAD. 

Now came the narrower streets again, with the black crowds filling 
here not the pavements only, but also the roofs and fronts of houses: 
wherever room for stands for people could be made. A bird’s-eye view 
of this great crowd of the Queen's subjects—a quieter and surely a 
more silent crowd than ever Edgware-road had contained before—would 
give the impression that the whole of the available standing space 
not actually iu the route itself was fully occupied; for so, indeed, it seemed,, 
as one looked first this way and then that. But, as a matter of fact, it was 
possible to keep at many points to the very last a gangway through which the 
latest to come could find room to move, and many did move lor some dis¬ 
tance with the first part of the procession. Wreaths of evergreen and purple 
drapery were everywhere—emblems, ns one inscription, among the- 
happiest expressed, of “ Loving memory of our revered Sovereign, now 
sleeping in * Peace, perfect Peace.”’ Just at the hour when the dead Queen 
was about to begiu the last sad journey through the capita], the suu broke 
through the morniDg haze, aud blue sky for a little time took the place of 
cloud. Soou was heard the boom of the first minute gun, and 
in less than an hour thereafter, an hour that flew, it seemed, 
ou swiftest wings, there was turning the corner from the Park the head o( 
the most solemnly impressive procession the Empire has ever witnessed. 
At the slow funeral pace that was new to mauy thousands of spectators, 
and with arms reversed, marched 

Representatives of Every Branch of Her Late Majesty’s Service. . 
England and Wales, Scotland aud Ireland, India and the colonies were 
severally represented in the squadrons of cavalry, the batteries 
of artillery, and the companies of infantry that passed. Cloaked figures 
they were for the most part; but here and there a line of colour, 
;.s, for example, that formed at one point by the scarlet cloaks 
of Household Cavalry, and at another by the lance-pennous of the 
Queen’s Bays aud the Empress of India’s Lancer?, came as a 
contrast to the sombre effect that was given iu the distance by the black 
headdress of the slowly advancing Foot Guards and of the Fusilier aud 
Rifle regiments. With a difficulty that could be distinctly felt, 
the people controlled a desire to raise a cheer as Lord Roberts 
passed, a solitary figure, the last but one of the Headquarters Staff.. 
Instead of the cheers that were checked, hats were raised for tho 
Commander-in-Chief who is so greatly beloved. Massed bands were 
playing now the Funeral March of Chopin, and very soon all hcftds were 
bared again, and here and there a woman's sobs were heard, as there caine 
into view that part of the procession that formed the centre of the Empire's 
grief, nud of which the outward form was the white embroidered 
pall and crown, borne high on the gun-carriage, covering the coffin of the 
Queen. Behind rode the King, followed closely by the German Empero* 
on his right and the Duke of Connaught ou his left, and after them othe» 
Kings aud Princes. And so passed the procession to Paddington. 

F. A. H. E. 

AT PADDINGTON. 


Of Paddington it may be said that the arrangement? were excellent 
in every respect. The stands were ample for tiie accommodation of 
those who had been invited, and the ushers told off for the purpose of 
showing ticket-holders to their seats performed their duty with an 
alacrity and an absence of fuss that were beyond all praise. The same 
order and method Were observable in the management of the roadway, 
which was at all times free for the passage of the earlier arrivals, of 
whom there were not a few. Several of the foreign representatives and 
those iu the suite came so quickly affer the reception at Victoria that 
they had more than an hour to wait. Their brilliaut uniforms as they 
paced the platform served to lighten the sombre effect of tier upon tier 
of persons clad \vholly in black. The Royal train at No. 8 platform 
anil a special, at No. ‘J were in readiness sotne time before ten o'clock. 
The funeral saloon was in the forward portion ol the train, and that portion 
of the platform in its vicinity had been laid with crimson doth. Opposite 
the saloon, on the edge of the roadway, stood four blocks about two feet in 
height, marking the spot at which the gun-carriage would draw up. A guard 
of honour, with colours draped in crape, had also been martinlled at this spot, 
but sufficiently retired iu the roadway topermitof the passageof the procession 
along its frout. As tho hour drew near for the arrival of tlie procession; 
there were many arrivals of uotable persons, including the Duke of Devon* 


slitre and Earl Speucer, both m uniform. Many wreaths amt crosiea came 
also, and were at once placed in the forward portion of the train. The quiet 
maintained iu the station throughout the morning was remarkable, and tho 
minute guns that marked the passage of the cortege from Victoria could 
be plainly heard. At half-past twelve 

The Head of the Procession 

came down the slope, coil from then ui:t : l the finish it passe 1 through! 
the station and up the ramp at the BishopVrowd end without 
stay or any kiwi. As the troops c.mc opposite the Guard et 
Honour, the word was given by the Staff’ officer in command of 
this section of the route to double, and the troops passed quickly out. 

All congestion was thus avoided, and the guns of the Marines were able 
to pass through at the trot. Now and again there was a break in the 
column which was of advantage. The marching of the troops waa 
superb. They had had a very trying ordeal. Many had been up 
since midnight in bitter cold; they lacked the lift that music 
gives men on the march. Yet they entered Paddington dusty 
but steady, with distances and formations excellently kept. Of tho 
Royal Lancaster Regiment, the Guards and the bluejackets, it may be 
said that they were better than the best. Lord Roberts waa the recipient 
of a remarkable tribute. Looking up the slope that leads to the platform 
it was noticed that nearly every hat was suddenly raised. Tiie section 
of the column theu passing forbade that it should be the remains of 
ner late Majesty that called forth this silent homige. The next moment 
showed the Commander-ia-Chief, in whose looks there were sadness and 
grief unutterable. A few minutes later every head was again bared, and 
to the strains of a funeral march—the first music we had heard— 
there passed us slowly, and In a stillness that was broken only by 
the grinding of the sand ou the roadway, the gun-carriage. Owing to 
the lack of space intervening between the carriage and its escort, the time 
that men might gaze thereon seemed all too short. Slow as wss its progress 
it yet seemed to pass in a flash. So intent were all eyes and thoughts on 
the coffin and her whom it held that the general body of Royal mourners, 
and even the King himself, went by almost unnoticed. It was seen, how¬ 
ever, that his Majesty had passed well thVough a trying ordeal, and an 
arduous sud very sad week. He glanced momentarily at the stands to his 
right as he rode by, but the German Emperor passed with face immovable 
and eyes that looked neither to the right nor to the left. When the spell 
was broken the Royal carriages were driving in and setting down their 
occupants, who were conducted quickly across the platform. The gun- 
carriage was halted opposite the funeral saloon, and there, beyond the gaze 
ol any but the mourners, the coffin was transferred. The music 
continued to wail forth its lament, and as the casket passed into 
the train the Colour of the Guard of Honour was lowered, not to be 
raised until the train passed out on its way to Windsor. Some fifteen 
minutes elapsed between the arrival of the coffin and the departure of 
the train. For that space all men stood bareheaded, no man replacing 
bis hat until the last saloon had drawn clear of the station. J M s, 

AT WINDSOR. 

THE LAST HOME-COMING. 

It was well into the grey winter afternoon when the last stage of the 
Solemn pageant was entered upoa In the Royal Palace of Windsor the 
officers of the Household had ordered every detail of the ceremony 
that should end with the end of the Queen’s last sad journey; the 
townspeople had gathered in sombre masses on the slopes by Castle 
Hill and in Park-street, silently and with decorum, pent in orderly groups 
by a single liue of Guardsmen on each side of the way; the last prepara¬ 
tions had been made in St. George’s Chapel and the Lower Ward of the 
Castle, through which the procession was to pass; the Royal guests, other 
than those who were to walk before or after the bier, had been arriviug in a 
constant stream during the two hours previously—among them the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Salisbury and Lady Gwendolen 
Cecil, Viscount Cross, Viscount Goschen, Lord Rowton, the Earl of 
Coventry, and representatives of all the services ; the late comers with 
wreaths had laid their tributes along the walls of the Chapel, where they 
could be seen from the path. The Royal children from the Castle had 
been conducted through the ranks of the Cambridge and Berkshire 
Volunteers, who liued the carriage-way of the Lower Ward, and 
the Queen aud the Princesses who had driven in the London 
procession had been conveyed straight from the station to the Chapel. It 
was two o'clock when the first funeral train arrived, and the second' 
followed ten minutes later. A gleam of suusliiuc broke through the 
crilting clouds, as if the very elements had designed to do honour to the 
noble dead, and to remind the sorrowing mourners of the proverb that had 
linked the bright sunshine with the Good Queen's name; no sound was 
heard but the tolling of the bell of St. George's Cliapel as the coffin, with 
its beautiful pall and glittering crown and insignia, was quickly transferred 
to a khaki-coloured gun-carriage by Grenadiers, a guard of houour of one 
hundred bluejacket petty officers, standing with bent heads and reversed arms 
meanwhile. Eight bay horses were harnessed to the carriage. At twenty 
minutes past two all seemed ready, aud a muffled roll of the drums of 
the bands of the Grenadiers and the 1st Life Guards told the waiting 
throngs that their beloved Queen was about to pass through their midst 
to her last resting-place. From the statiep arch issued a Field-Marshal's 
escort of the 1st Life Guards, thentl. ee of the Pursuivants of Arms in 
their grotesque tabards of brilliant gold aud colour; after them the 
late Oyeen's aides-de-camp in the order observed in L ondon ; then trie 
pathetic figure of Earl Roberts, quite bowed with the weight of his grief 
The opening stj-aius of Chopin’s beautiful music wailed up from the station 
entrance to the grey walls of the Castle opposite, and with measured steps 
the cortege advanced. 

An Unlooked-for Halt. 

But after a few bars a halt was called. The spirited bay horses had 
stood too long in the cold and would not respond to the rein. They could 
not be induced to move, aud for a moment there was perplexity on the faces 
of the King and the officials. The solution of the difficulty was prompt 
and sufficient. Lieutenant Boyle, of the Excellent, in charge of the guard 
of honour, offered the services of tiie bluejackets, and in a twinkling the 
nimble fellows had piled their arms, the drag-ropes were freed from the 
horses and tailed on to by the navy men, who, tnarchiog four abreast, joy¬ 
fully bent their backs to the task—light enough with so many—of 
drawing tiie bier of the Queen of All the Seas to its destination. The 
delay was but ten minutes, then the music wailed out again, and the cortege 
continued its mournful way. The guns iu th^ Long Walk were then 
thundering their hist salute as the coffin come into the view of the hushed 
spectators from behind the white straw hats of the sailors, aud the impres-. 
siveness ot the scene was not more marked than the pathetic simplicity of 
the funereal burden and its bearers. Also, nothing could be more appro¬ 
priate, and the accident that had substituted this hundred pairs of. 
willing hands for the conventional team of horses was a happy 
dispensation of Providence rather than a matter for regret. The preseuce 
of the bluejackets was accepted by the spectators as n matter of course,' 
and none outside the railway station knew but that their task had been ’ 
allotted to them beforehand. Slowly the brilliant throug of Kings. Princes, 
.".nd distinguished foreigners passed through the crowded streets, ail 
on foot; then an addition to the London procession, in the shape of n party 
of his Majesty sCorps ol Gc-ntlemcnat Arms in their brilliant scarletcqatsand 
great plumes of white feathers, aud with axes reversed; also a con¬ 
tingent ol the Yeomen of the Guard : the Queen's Pipors bringing up 
the rear, with a contingent of grey-cloaked German officers from 
the Queen’s German regiments. Through the Park gates tiie 
procession wound its way up to the North Front, and passing 
round the Keep, came back through the Norman gateway to the 
Lower Ward, entering the Chapel by the Horseshoe Cloisters. The . 
scene os the procession descended the slope of the Ward from the Norman 
gateway was one never to he forgotten. The bandsand the aides-de-camp and 
I louseliohl officers were far in front; then after a long break caine a brilliant 
mass of colour : in the front the dark blue frocks of the navy men, edged 
with the bught brown of their gaiters and the creamy whitq of their seunit 
hats; behind them the white-palled coffin with its brilliant ornamcuis, 
and then a background of waviug plumes of the Royal mourners aud guests— 
mostly white, but variegated with yellow, green, and even pink 
feathers, and behind it all the grey sides of the Round Tower. The 
bands turned aside at the foot of the slope and played the cortdge past. It 
was then three o’clock, and the westering sun had ceased to throw its rays 
into the Castle; the air was chilly and bleak, and as the coffin disappeared 
beneath the Cloister gateway, a Hock of rooks passing overhead to their 
roosting places sounded a raucous dirge of their own. 

K J. II. 

AT ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL. 

She whose prayers had so often gone up in supplication for her 
people ; she for whose welfare her people so continually prayed, amid 
prayer and praise departed from the sight of her people for ever. Typical 
of her life was the solemn service in St. George's Chapel in the early evening 
of Saturday. Splendour unparalleled and touching simpieity combined to 
form n perfect end to such a life as that of the good Queen Victoria. Bv) 
the side ol her coffin her children, round her children the kings' 







fall ill all 
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ami princes of the world, and round these the great ones of her 
Empire, until the chapel could hold no more, whilst outside—that out¬ 
side that completes the circle of the world, the people stood hushed. 
Clouds dusked the day. The light of afternoon was but strong enough to 
brightcu the stains of the glorious western window until the panes'glowed 
ruddy and warm. This grand window, its tiers mounting one on top of 
he other to the vcrvceilinc. its rich stained figures of kings, and knights, and 
isliops, its heraldic bearings and insignia of the Order of the Garter, 
caught all the light that came from the western heavens and flooded it into 
the chapel ; yet, notwithstanding this,' a dusk truly solemn slept iu the 
sacred building, and caused the tapers to burn with that weird clearness 
of a star in an evening sky. Impressively simple were the decora¬ 
tions ot this ehnste chapel. A few eftcctive touches of parple, 

« testooned cord here, a cushion there, n few slender oalms bv 
the altar, a few white flowers, and that ifcas all. But the building itself is 
an inspired creat o i. The Gothic pillars spring majestic in their height, 
and spread out with all the grace and lightness of a palm to form rather 
than support a ceiling of stone, a ceiling rich in tracery and emblazoned 
devices. In the gloom of the evening the choir was the home of solemn 
shadows. The stains of the eastern window were subdued as though 
a veil fell over them, the lights from the clear-burning tapers 
glowed against the surface of the florid stalls of the Knights of the Garter, 
the oak carved to the delicacy of a fantasy. As still as the sleep of dea.h 
the banuers hung lar up in the gloom, while beneath the suiroat, helmet, 
and sword of all the living knights completed the picture, a picture of great 
silence. No sound from the outside found its unwelcome way into this 
impressive chapel. Save when the orgau moaned a kwc..o.ds the gu...; 
silence retgued supreme. 


Quietly the People Filed into the Chaitl. 

Those whose privilege it was to take part in this the* final public scene in 
the earthly existence of the good Queen enme iu three grow - The first 
of '.he-ie groups w.:s made up of the exalted subjects ot the late Sovereign, 
for none woo had uot assisted in the making of the r. :gn c arious in tiia 
auuals of history could hope to find room iu the chapel. " Many men of 
mark stole silcully in to take a scat under, the banners of tho 
•knights that hung on the north side of the choir. Early to nniVe was the 
Marquis of Salisbury, who was followed later by Mr. A- thur Balfour. 
Next to the Premier the Duke of Devonshire, and farther ..way sat Earl 
Spencer, Lord troys. Lord Rosebery, Lord Goschen, Lo-il I'weedmouth, 
aud Lord Strathcou*. in a stall iu from of the Premier Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain sat, while Sir William Harcourt (he was the c.rlicst arrival 
having taken his seat close upon eleven o’clock) aud Lord Gunrge Hamilton 
occupied adjoining stalls. To name those who occupied tiie pews on tin- 
north side of the ohoir would be but to give a list of the best-known names 
iu England. The second group to enjer the chapel consisted of the Diplo¬ 
matic Corps. These were appointed pews on the south side of 
the choir, and here the colours and cut of costumes wen- remark¬ 
ably varied aud picturesque beyond power of pen to describe, ranging 
as they did from the Oriental chaos in desigu of the Chinese, 
representative's garments to the practical and comparatively unlorelv 
garment of the tarthest Western civilization. Even before the arrival of the 
heads of the nations of the world who were with such full hearts paying 
their last respects to the great Queen by following tho coffin on its way to 
Windsor, the scene inside the chapel was one ol impressive grandeur. 
Long before the funeral cavalcade arrived each for whom a place was 
found had taken his or her scat, and all in silence, the silence of a 
deep sorrow, waited. Many ladies, each draped in the deepest mourning 
untouched by colour, were given seats in front of the gathering of men, 
forming, as it were, a deep black border to the brilliant patchwork of the 
scene. Well out of view of the majority of the congregation, the Queen and 
other Royal ladies occupied the Royal Gallery. It was not until after two 
o’clock that 

The Eerie Stillness of the Chapel 


was shattered by thehusky crash of an unshottedgun sounding from thedirec* 
lion of the Long Walk. Following this the plaintive tongue-tone of a great' 
bell fluttered in. and filled the air with a shudder uutil the banners quivered 
uneasily. Minute after minute the crash of the cannon burst in, seeming 
to come from very far away, breathless to tell ill tidings. The bell tolled 
a wail. Half an bour after these sounds began the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury and the Archbishop of York, at the head of the clergy and 
white surpliced choir, slowly made their way (rom the choir 
and took their stand before the mighty western doors; and there 
waited motionless the opening of tho6e doors. As th e clergy passed 
the worshippers arose to their feet nd continued to stand till all was 
over. Another stretch of silence, this broken some minutes after three 
o’clock by the indistinct strains of a band coming nearer and nearer until 
the familiar chords of Chopin's Funeral March could be distinguished. 
At length the western doors are flung wide, aud there, beginning to 
mount the wreath-fringed steps, is seen the front of the. funeral cavalcade, 
three Pursuivants in their red and gold. Farther away, but upon the 
grass in front of the chapel, stands a company of Grenadiers, their arms 
reversed, aud their heads bent low in grief. Smartly up the steps come 
those non-commissioned officers of the Guards to whom the sad honour of 
carrying file body of their departed Queen had fallen. These stand bare¬ 
headed aud rigidly erect, four on either side of the entrance. And now a 
long line of bluejackets is seen, light-footed but slow, to swing past the 
door, and at length the gun-carriage stops fairly iu front of the steps. 
Quickly, quietly the bearers slip off the pall and 

The Shining Oak Coffin is Carefully Lifted 
to the shoulders aud with painful cautiou carried up the steps. At 
the door it is transferred to the shoulders of the waiting Guards, and, 
headed by the clergy and choir singing, is borne slowly and nobly 
to the purple-covered catafalque before the altar. Every step in the pro¬ 
cess of removing the coffin from the gun-carriage to the catafalque is neatly, 
splendidly done. 

Hitherto the colouring of the floor of the chapel, as, too, were the 
groups, was incomplete. To either side of the aisle the bravd 
uniforms of many men drew a gracious strip of rainbow colours, 
these strips divided by the broad bare aisle. But now, to complete the 
magnificence of spectacle and grouping, entered the King, followed by 
Kings. Never so much a King looked Edward VII. as when, doffing his 
Field-Marshal’s hat, he followed the body of his Queen-mother stately and 
solemnly to the foot of the altar. To his Majesty's right the German 
Emperor, to his left the Duke of Counaught, and following behind the Kings, 
Princes, and nobles who hurried to our shores that in their persons their 
countries might stand by the graveside of a Queen whom they had revered, 
most of them, all the days of their lives. When the King in the gorgeous 
uniform of a Field-Marshal, paused by the head of the coffin, and the western 
doors had allowed the Iasi great one to enter, the scene in St. George's chapel 
was one of dazzling splendour. • Never was a more regal concourse. The 
East and the Wesl, the North and the South, all the colours of all the lands, 
played in the evening light. As the set sun splashes the sky v ith all the 
hues of heaven, so the Queen in her going away gathered all the colours 
aboat her in one last blaze of glory. In seemly contrast with the splen¬ 
dour of the scene, came 


The Simplicity of the Service. 

The Church buries the bodies of her children, be they high or lowly, 


with the same beautiful service. But there is variation in the music. The 
music in the dim chapel was most touchingly rendered by the choir, 
splendidly supported by the organ, and conducted by Sir William Parratt, 
who held in his hand a baton surmounted by a crown in precious stones, 
presented him by the late Queen. The sentences were Croft’s setting, 
of Psalm xc. chanted to Felton’s music. S. S. Wesley’s “Man that is 
Born was sung,and the choir chanted the Lord’s Prayer to Gounod's music. 
The first anthem was “Thou knowest, Lord, the secrets of our hearts," 
Purcell’s setting, and to the less known Tschaikowsky’s setting, 
“How blest are they" was sung, while the concluding anthem was 
“ Blest are the departed.” Before the choir sang this anthem the Norroy, 
Deputy to the Principal King of Anns, stepped to the foot of the coffin, 
and, in a distinct and high-pitched voice, proclaimed the styles and 
titles, uot only of the late departed Queen, but of her successor 
the King, concluding with the wonls “ Long live the King I" When 
the service had ended and the Archbishops knelt in prayer at the 
altar the King, followed by all the mourners, made his way past the coffiu 
and out of the chapel. As he reached the foot of the coffin the deep notes 
of the orgau pealed forth the opeuing strains of Becthovcu's Funeral March, 
. and to the dire sounds of this solemn piece the brilliant congregation left 
the chapel and set their faces towards their far divided homes. 


j. B. 


.INCIDENTS OF THE GREAT PAGEANT. 

With reference to the drawing of the gun-carriage and coffin up the 
hill at Windsor by the bluejackets, when the horses jibbed, it is inte¬ 
resting to note that the late Queen would hcrselt have wished the cutire 
journey to have been made in this way, but refrained from ordering it 
on account of the invidious distinction which would have been conicrred 
on the service selected for this honour. 


In all the long procession of sad faces that followed or preceded 
the coffin, that of Lord Roberts was the one most moved. But his 


emotion did not iu any way blunt his aoldierly sternness, as 
those misguided officers found who came on the scene in levde or draw¬ 
ing room uniforms, instead of in simple review order. Without regard to 
rank or excuse these offenders were promptly sent from the front line to 
the rear, where their splendour was less conspicuous. 


One of the most pathetic sights of the entire day was poor blind 
Captain Towse, with his companion in misfortune, Lieutenant Meiklejohn, 
shorn of un arm, standing among their fellow Gordons, and helping tc 
hold the route. The former was iu great anxiety lest some one should 
forget to tell him when the moment had come for his last salute tc 
the great dead Queen. 


THE DAYS OF SORROW IN DUBLIN. 


IRELAND DEEPLY AND GENUINELY MOURNS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

Dublin, Sunday. 

There are not wanting in the capital of Ireland tokens that the 
sister island deeply mourns with England. Trappings of woe are 
universal. It is black aud purple here, there, and everywhere. The shops 
display emblems of mourning, and the people one meets, no matter 
where oue goes, are dressed in black. It did not need his Maiestv’s 
order to make Saturday a time for special mourning. All the leading' 
establishments had arranged to close, and the citizens had settled 
to'attend the funeral services in the churches. It is not too much to 
assert that never in the history of Dublin was such sorrow evinced 
as marked the proceedings in and about the cathedrals and churches. 
Although a half-gale of bitter wind blew steadily, and rain occasionally 
fell, dense crowds awaited for hours the opening of the doors. Thousands 
failed to obtain admission, and remained ^outside, feeling that even 
there, without earshot of clergyman and choir and organ, they might take 
part in the obsequies of the Queen they loved. Inside the scenes were 
impressive and touched the heart of every mourning worshipper. 
The addresses were in every case touching, and those who listened ta 
the words that fell from the preachers concerning their late monarcli 
were visibly affected. While the final funeral music was being played the 
thronged congregations stood, aud when the services had concluded and the 
gatherings, profoundly moved and wordless, filed out of the sacred 
building, countless faces bore evidence of the emotions that filled each 
breast. 


PARIS ABSORBED BY THE QUEEN'S' FUNERAL. 


A PROFOUND IMPRESSION. 


[From Our Own Correspondent.] 

Paris, Sunday.—No event occurring abroad has ever been related with 
such fulness by our newspapers as the funeral of the Queen. All the 
principal papers have had their special correspondents at Cowes, London, 
and Windsor, a measure which may seem roost natural to English ideas, 
but which is quite unprecedented, as regards the scale on which it 
was carried out, in the annals of the Freoch press. The mere 
appearance of many of the newspapers this morning was eloquent 
testimony to the absorbing interest taken iu the funeral. In 
the case of events of the very first importance the French papers 
alter the customary arrangement of their matter; so as to leave the front 
page free for the event of the moment, its usual features are relegated 
to the inside pag< ?. This step was taken in very many instances 
this morning. The matter may seem a trifling one, but it is signifi¬ 
cant, as the present occasion is probably the only one on record in 
which ^course has been had to this journalistic expedient in the case 
of an event happening abroad, and in which France is not directly 
interested. Nowhere abroad can the solemn ceremony enacted in 
England on Saturday have been followed with closer attention than in 
Paris, a fact which will not surprise those who are acquainted with its 
inhabitants. A profound sense of the reverence due to the dead is among 
the essential characteristics of the Parisian; it finds expression, as the 
most casual observer must have noted, on the passing of the humblest 
JuueraL As the spectacular sense is also strongly developed in the Parisian 
there is nothing which so stirs the capital to its depths as the solemn 
magnificence of national obsequies. Paris has always paid signal homage 
to its illustrious dead, and it has read to-day with sympathetic understand¬ 
ing ol the mournful, but so impressive, so majestic progress from Cowes 
to Frog more. 


"THE VILLAGE MOTHER SPEAKS.’’ 


February 2nd, 1901. 

Have a care, all of ye ! Never a tear must fall 
Ov. r the garlands we string in Her praise ; 

1, Vcru, will it so -V’eru, the oldest here. 

Grand-dam to half of ye, wise in long dnys. 
l or, sec you, sisterliugs! though She was new to us 
1 lore in the villages, though the glad word 
i hat She would help us folk, ease the Birth-gates for us, 
Widen all life for us, scarce had been heard ; 

Vet She was old, they say, weary as women grow. 

Weary as I am ! So speed Her to rest 
After the ancient way as to Her Bridal bed (*) 

Seeing Death holds all Her dearest, Her best. 

(huh! little daughterling ! What means yon crystal drop 
Gemming the champak-bud ? Is this thy dread — 

Bride of my grandson’s sou -lest in the Birtligiving 
i thee uow She is dead ? 


Death close the door c 


l car not Suheli —child ! E’en if It close on thee, 
lruly Her guardianship iioiu is twice worth ; 

Living or dying She ttmu keeps the ga^e for us. 

Mother of mauy in Death as in Birth. 

J.o! Are our garlands strung? Then let us forth with them. 
Raise high our platters, and sing as we go, 

Swinging the petticoats, clashing the anklet-bells, 

Challenging Kdli, our Mother-of-woe, 

Right to Her Altar-steps. So let us lay them there, 

After old. fashion, to make the gods kind, 

Offerings twice given to both our Great mothers, 

Feariug no whit if the oldest should mind. 

Since queens know a queen’s touch, and hath not Victoria 
Claimed us of AW/ again and agaiu ? 

Is She not equal ? Aud is not Parameshwar {+) 

Giver to Queens of their joy or their pain ? 

Raise our brass platters, then ! clashing our anklet-bells, 
Swinging our petticoats as for a bride. 

Mothers of many for Death or Life-giving, 

Kdli! Victoria I Stand side by side! 

t The'God'of Godl rC b “ ricd wi,h rt j° ici,1 & 05 *« a wedding. 

_ Flora Annie Steel. 


LASTING GOOD. 


ro-DAY the body of Queen Victors will be laid in 
that final resting-place by her husband's side for which 
through nearly forty years she patiently waited, and 
her children and grandchildren will bid her their last 
good-bye. The Queen's greater family, the people to whom 
throughout her long and glortous reign she so freely and 
nchtygavc her love and devotion, bade her good-bye on 
baturday. It was a day that will never be forgotten by 
one of us, a day whose every incident will become part of 
our national heritage. Who docs not know the storv of 
lune 20, 1837; the early morning scene in the "palace 
in a garden;" the later scene when the young girl 
in mourning calmly came forward to receive the homage 
of her assembled veteran counsellors ? Wc cannot doubt 
that the mournful, magnificent story of February 2 . 
1001, will similarly be told and rc-told far on in 
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this century and beyond; 
will learn how the 


that children yet unborn 
. . sun broke out as the gun- 

r na 5 c t * lc station, 10 give us “ Queen’s weather ’ 
or the very last time; and how, coming to the rescue 
m a manner so typical of their history, the sailors 
\\crc privileged, in a way quite unforeseen, to be the 
ast to draw their Queen. Memory loves to linger over 
every touching detail of such a day. The wonderful sights 
and the still more wonderful silence in crowded London; the 
deep, heart-felt mourning, alntost the suspension of national 
life throughout the vast Empire ; the world-wide tokens of 
sympathy and reverence have left upon all of us a solemn 
impression that cannot fade away. This week we realize 
to the full that our Queen has gone from us. Between 
death and burial the interval is always a strangely 
unreal one for the mourners. There is an unreasoning, 
instinctive sub-feeling that it cannot be, that it is all a 
delusion from which they will presently awake. The time 
has come when the sense tha. ib is' too true, that the 
nation’s life has henceforth to go on without Queen 
V 1 CTORIA, is final and absolute, it is hopeless to attempt 
to put that sense into adequate words. Posterity may 
appreciate better than we can the fulness of her work 
as ruler tor this country and the Empire; it is difficult for 
us who loved her so to imagine that posterity can ever 
quite understand all that she meant to us as woman. 

It is a loss that cannot be measured. But the life of 
the British Empire has to be continued, and gratitude 
rather than grief should from this moment be the predomi¬ 
nant note of the Empire’s feeling. It is recorded that 
on the night after the death of Earl Russeli., or “Lord 
John as he will always be called, some one who met 
Sir Stafford Northcote at Westminster used the conven¬ 
tional phrase, " Poor Lord Russell 1 ” “ Poor! ” said Sir 

Stafford, indignantly. “Why do you call him poor? Lord 
/Russeli. had the chance to do a great work, and he did 
it.” Who would dare to say. “Poor Queen Victoria ” ? 
Through more than sixty-three years she had one 
'long continuous chance, or rather one continuous Provi¬ 
dential opportunity, to do a great work for her people 
and for the world ; and not once did she fall short 
of it. Throughout, one word meant everything to 
Queen Victoria, a word which has been given double 
meaning to our race from its use by Nelson and 
Henry Lawrence, the sacred word “ Duty.” Behind it was 
always that other great thing, Love, to make devotion to 
duty, in its hardest and most trying moments, a real, natural 
happiness to the womanly Queen and Queenly woman. 
If she could speak to us again to-day, she would tell us 
that no memorial that co~:d be offered to her would be 
half so prized as the de .rmination to go on doing our 
duty. Great problems , await the British Empire and 
every branch of the great sisterhood of British nations 
that grew up during Queen Victoria's reign, fostered 
and bound together by her unique influence for good. 
Whether the future is to be one of peaceful progress and 
development or of hard struggle against hostile forces, the 
insistence of duty will be equally urgent and unceasing, 
Nor does the example of the good Queen lay less obligation 
upon the individual man and woman whose pride and privilege 
it has been to be numbered among the subjects of Queen 
Victoria. As a race and as individuals we have now 
to carry on Queen Victoria’s work under the son whose 
firm resolve it is to follow her grand example. There 
can only be a momentary and a seeming pause in 
a nation’s life, and even that is now over. From to-day 
begins in its fulness the task of upholding and con¬ 
tinuing all that Queen Victoria has left us as an inheritance, 
ever inspired by an abiding and lively remembrance of 
herself, so that our children’s children may indeed be able 
to say: “She wrought her people lasting good.” 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 

AN APPRECIATION. 


BY THE VENERABLE BASIL WILBERFORCE, D.D., 
ARCHDEACON OF WESTMINSTER. 

■•The world is colder since thy sun went down, 

Went down in splendour noiseless as thy life. 

Thou uoDle-hearted banisher of strife, 

Thou tender traveller 'twixt Crown and Crown.' J 

Amidst the profound gratitude of an Empire whose thought she has 
moulded and whose destinies she has swayed, amidst the tears of 
multitudes whose lives have been elevated and empowered by her 
example, the mother of a great people passe3 into the fuller, freer 
life of the other world, and “her children rise up and call her 
blessed.” As in the last hours of her human life she can no longer 
endure the weight of the earthly crown she has so long and so 
nobly carried, the eye of faith perceives descending upon her the 
Crown of Immortality. 

It is no exaggeration to say that a common brotherhood of 
sorrow is, at this moment, clasping hands around the globe. The 
Leader of the House of Commons said truly on Friday, the 25th, 
« Our Sovereign has passed away, leaving not one enemy in the world; 
nations that loved not England loved her.” The widely circulated Press 
of this country has so exhaustively, and with such admirable taste and 
feeling, recounted and emphasized the characteristics of the unique 
and illustrious life, upon the close of which the attention of the 
world is concentrated, that recapitulation would be wearisome. 
Moreover, to attempt to trace out the elevating influence of Queen 
Victoria, not only upon her own dominions, but upon the whole of 
Europe, would be to compile a history of the century. The nine¬ 
teenth centtrry virtually came to an end, not on December 31, but on 
Tuesday, January 22, when her immortal spirit, after “ having served 
her own generation according to the will of God,” passed peacefully 
into the everlasting light. The perspective of time is required before 
the cvaltedcharacter and beneficent influence of the Queen can be fully 
appreciated ; but to her contemporaries she ha- .cT a memory or a 
unique combination of sagacity with -aimplunt.y, -strength with 
tenderness, majesty with unworldliness, patriotism with cosmopoli¬ 
tanism, homeliness with dignity, that we shall probably never see 
gathered into a single personality again. For nearly sixty-four 
Years there has been working among the races or Europe, and 
especially among the English^peaking races, an influence tending to 
uplift and purify human life. In no previous period of the same dura¬ 
tion in British history has the same progress, on all planes, been 
observable ; and, without elaborating details, it is undeniable that this 
progress has constantly been init.. d, and always facilitated, by the 
watchful, untiring right-mindeduc.-s of our beloved Queen—so 
much so that for all time the nineteenth century will bu known by 
her name as the Victorian Era. “ I will be good," she is reported to 


have said, when first told in her childhood that she would be .Queen 
of England. Right nobly lias she kept the promUc. Her keen 
moral discernment has guarded her from ever compromising with 
wrong ; and, while wholly loyal to the Constitution, her stiong 
personality has never been overpowered by any Minister, or her clear 
judgment obscured by any adviser. The helm of the ship of the State 
was placed in her young hands in stormy times, when the very 
existence of monarchy throughout Europe was threatened, and she has 
left behind her a Kingdom in which alone, of all the Kingdoms of 
Europe, there is no party of monarchists, because all arc 
monarchists, and an Empire which is the mightiest in the world 
because it is the freest in the world ; and this she has accomplislicd 
without diminishing the dignity of the Throne on the One hand, orthe 
liberty of the democracy on the other. 

The whole Empire has learned a higher regard for woman front 
the exalted character it has beheld in its Queen, and her luminous 
life has given the death-blow to the pestilent superstition ol the 
congenital inferiority of woman. Blending the tendcrcst sympathy 
with the sufferings of the humblest of her subjects with a sagacity 
capable of dealing effectively with the most intricate problems of 
statesmanship, she has gained the affectionate admiration of her 
subjects of every rank and class. Every good cause of humanity has 
felt the power of her influence, and the impulse of her helping hand. 
Though unrivalled on the Throne of State, she was wholly free from 
the appetite for admiration and display, and her chief characteristics 
were humility and homeliness. In the ordinary routine of domestic 
life she was a pattern to her people— 

A thousand claims to reverence dose 
In her as mother, wife, and Queen. 

Her married life was a dream of happiness ; it was a perfect 
picture-lesson of Longfellow’s suggestion— 

Though xhc bends him she obeys him, 

Though she diaws him, yet she fojlows. 

Useless each without the other! 

It was courageously said to Prince Albert, at his wedding, by a 
woman-poet :— 

Esteem that wedded hand less dear for sceptre than for xiug, * 

And hold her uncrowned womanhood to be Hie Royal thing. 

The consciousness that her husband thus loved ber Cor herself, and 
not for her Cfown, was the secret of that simple and happy home life. 

And now, full of years and honour, loved as no Sovereign has 
ev^r been loved before, she has left us. One who witnessed the last 
soene at Osborne' described ’ her passing as 41 a perfect ending to au 
ideal life." No pain, no mental distress, no lingering. Though 
incapable of speech, there was front time to time the happy con¬ 
sciousness of Idved ones around her, and without a struggle the 
breathing ceased. 

There was no moaning of the Bar 

Wneii she put but to se:t. 

But such a tide as moving scents asleep. 

Too full for sound or foam, 

When that which drew irom nut the boundless deep' 

Turned again home. 

It js. well to ask ourselves, What was the secret of this luminous' 
life, for thenhfluence of which, upon the character of the nation, we 
are deeply thankful? There were no abnormal intellectual gilts, no 
exceptional spiritual perceptions, no unique educational opportunities 
denied to others. The influential impulse was, I conceive, twofold. 
First, from her earliest childhood she was thrilled with a keen percep¬ 
tion of duty. A sense of duty is a moral idea, sufliciemly fertile to 
serve as a leverage to uplift character. Duty, says Wordsworth, is 
the 44 stern daughter oi the voice of God." When responded to it 
strengthens by practice, and becomes a habit ; as Gorge Eliot says, 
“The reward of one duty is the power to fulfil another.” 

Thus has the Queen been enabled to fulfil, al.' ost to the very last, 
the weighty and important duties devolving upon the head of the 
British Empire, and with the result that probably among no other 
people in Europe has the idea of duty in its abstract form exercised 
such sway as in England during the last sixty years. But, further, 
this sense of duty was illuminated by a clear, strong faith in 
personal immortality, and the thinness of the veil between the two 
worlds of sense and spirit; and when the human soul ha3 found its 
anchorage in the grand utterance of St. Paul, “ Our citizenship is in 
Heaven,” the events of life tnay berr hardly, but they do not touch the 
real self. 44 Tliou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on 
Thee, because he trusteth in Thee.” In an unpublished letter, tvri.tcn 
by the Queen to a member of my family, on April 4, 1862, when 
plunged into unutterable grief by the death of the Prince Consort, siic 
writes :—“ That our beloved ones are not rcfclJjLsepatated from us, but 
merely visibly and pefccptibly, is what the Queen most strongly feels ; 
and, indeed, without which she would be unable to struggle on. The 
certain belief that Iter adored one is near her, watching over her. 
praying for her, and guiding iter, is. next to the blessed hope of 
eternal reunion, her only comfort in her overwhelming affliction." 

This conviction never laded, and in the midst of our national 
mourning it is a positive joy to think of such aspirations now pulsing 
in the fuller, freer life beyond the grave, and to be assured that after 
thirty-nine years of widowhood those sundered souls are reunited :— 
Where loyal hearts and true, 

Stand ever in the Hzht, 

All rapture through ana through 
In God's most Holy sight. 

Surely, then, the requiem of sorrow, which has throbbed from the 
heart of the whole nation at the termination of this blameless and 
most beneficent life, is not inconsistent with the assurance that death 
came to her as an angel messenger, bidding herexchange the uneasi¬ 
ness which besets the head that wears a crown for the unutterable 
peace of the Paradise of God. If our hearts are illuminated with one 
gleam of the faith which was the inspiration of ber life, wc know that 
the angel of death bring* no narrowing of consciousness, but the 
commencement of the expanded powers and larger activities of the 
spiritual world; and with strong conviction.wc can say, 44 Wc bless 
Thy Holy name for all Thy servant* departed this life in Thy faith 
and fear ; especially, at this time, fo.’ Thy servant Victoria, our beloved 
Oueen ; beseeching Thee to give us grace, so to follow her good 
example, that with her wc may be partakers of Thy Heavenly 
Kingdom.” . . ' 

But, while our hearts and imaginations are occupied in consider¬ 
ing tfieJcssons of that life of consecrated labottV. wc must remember 
that the Throne is not vacant. It is the clear duty of all in the sacred 
Ministry to claim from the hearts or Englishmen earnest prayerful 
sympathy for the successor of Quccu Victoria, our Sovereign Lord, 
King Edward VII. There is uo inheritance more perilous than a 
universally honoured parentage; there is no responsibilitymorconerous 
titan to succeed a predecessor of exceptionally exalted character. The 
King must lead the rest of his life not only in that 44 fierce light that 
beats upon a throne," but in ceaseless comparison with the noblest 
standard of monarchy ever uplifted. 

1 ask every 'Englishman and Englishwoman who knows the secret 
of that blending of the mind with the universal mind which is called 
prayer to pray for the King. 

Intercession is a real, though indefinable, heavenly ministry. It 
is one of those secret affinities appertaining to the highest part of 
man ; it acts, by Divine natural law, directly upon the object prayed 
for—empowering, restraining, illuminating. Let our “God save the 
King ” be a true outpouring of heart. The King is richly endowed 
by heredity with those human excellences most calculated to benefit 
the people over whom he is called to rule. Fray for hint, that the 
mantle of Elijah may descend on Elisha : that his natural gifts of 
generosity, tact, sympathy, intelligence, broad-mindedness, loyaltv to 
the Constitution, and abounding capacity for work, may be irradiated 
by that grace and power from on High which is the real inspiration 
of every truly useful life. There are no words more appropriate than 
those in our Liturgy 

Almighty and everlasting God, we are taught by thy holy WoTd, that the 
hearts of Kings are. in thy rule aud governance: We humbly beseech Thee 
so*to dispose and govern the heart of Edward thy Servant, our King 
unil Governour, that, m all his thoughts, words, and works, he may ever 
irek thy honour and glory, and study to preserve thy people Committed to his 
Charge, in wealth, peace, and godliness; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

God save the King 1 
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THE ROYAL FUNERAL. 

DESCRIPTIONS AND IMPRESSIONS. 

l'hc public part of the great ceremonial which has marked the 
passing of the Queen, and given expression to the national grief, 
came to a close on Saturday evening. Whether Friday or Satur¬ 
day was the more memorable day we will not attempt to decide. 
The scene in the Solent on Friday afternoon will never be for¬ 
gotten by those who were privileged to witness it It seemed the 
perfect realisation of the poet’s image : 

Sunset and evening star 
And one doer call for me. 

Straight down the track cast by the setting sun passed the tiny 
craft which bore all that was mortal of the beloved Sovereign, 
and as it came to rest in Portsmouth Harbour the moon was up 
and the evening star shone out. Was it studied symbolism that 
chose the smallest vessel afloat for this last voyage, and sent 
her between a double line of towering ironclads, as if to remind 
us of the helplessness of man in presence of the Eternal ? It Was 
at least the finest touch of all, and one could not see it with un- 
dimmed eyes, or recall it afterwards except as a most moving 
memory. 

A thousand pens have dwelt on that scene, and we must be 
content now to take up the tale from the morning of Saturday at 
the second stage of the last journey. 


FROM OSBORNE TO LONDON. 

MUSTERS ALONG THE LINE. 

When the coffin was transferred from yacht to train it was wet 
and cold ; but this fact was no deterrent to the loyal folk of Ports¬ 
mouth and Southsea—they surrounded the station in thousands. 
King, Kaiser, princes, admirals, and commanders watched the 
bluejackets carry their burden, after a brief service, ashore, amid 
the booming of minute-guns from fort and cruiser ; and, as the 
slow strides of the King's tars brought them near the waiting train, 
Marines rendered Chopin’s March. With heavy guns still resound¬ 
ing over the sea, the coffin was placed on a bier in the Queen’s 
saloon. 

At 8.50 the funeral train moved out on its journey to the capital. 
In Hampshire, Sussex, and Surrey, through which the train 
passed, bare-headed crowds lined the rails. At Balham and 
Clapham the crowds were conspicuously large. 


THE PROCESSION THROUGH LONDON. 

AT VICTORIA STATION. 

Nowhere in London could the scene have been more impressive, 
or more marked by quiet dignity, than it was at Victoria Station. 
There were no decorations there : only the pillars wore evergreen 
wreaths, the arrival platform was carpeted with, purple, and the 
pavilion erected for the reception of the Royal mourners draped 
in purple and white satin, and the roadway was bright with 
thickly-strewn sand. These were the only unfamiliar colours; 
and when once the station became filled with brilliant uniforms the 
absence of other decoration passed unnoticed—unless it gave a 
feeling of relief that the artistic effect of the picture had not been 
spoiled by the overcrowding of the canvas, For an hour the scene 
was a busy one. 

lhen, tor a few moments there was perfect silence, until, just 
before eleven dock struck, the Royal train steamed slowly into the 
station. The Guards reversed arms, their crape-bound colour 
trailed upon the ground; the members of the Royal party, 
intermingling on the platform with those who were present to meet 
them, gave a strange kaleidoscopic effect—colour and movement, 
but never abound. After a few minutes the coffin was transferred 
to the gun-carriage ; and then, still without confusion and without 
sound, the cortege moved out of the station. 

There was hardly a suggestion of mourning visible. "lhc 
gleaming white pall, beautifully embroidered ; the Union Jack 
draped upon it; the crown and the insignia of Royalty, borne 
over all upon crimson cushions, alone suggested the nature of the 
burden that wa; being borne past. Notwithstanding the silence, 
the reverent attitudes of the bystanders, and the bared heads, it 
was obvious that the suggestion conveyed to every mind was : The 
good Queen has earned her reward. God bless her ! 

AN "IMPRESSION" AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

“ To those favoured with places on the Lord Steward's stand, 
situated in the forecourt of the Palace fronting the Buckingham 
Palace Hotel,” writes one of our representatives, “ the period of 
■waiting was not oppressive : the purple cloths, especially those in 
violet shades, with which the balcouies of the imposing mansions 
opposite wetc artistically draped ; the laurel wreaths suspended 
from the lamp-posts and imposed upon the draperies ; the scarlet 
cloaks, the burnished head-gear, and the white plumes of the 
waiting Guardsmen, in contrast with the white helmets and belts 
and grey greatcoats of the infantry lining the route ; the frequent 
passage of personages of high degree, oft in uniforms strange and 
wonderful : all these factois in combination gave an abiding 
impression of reithctic satisfaction. This sense of artistic satis¬ 
faction was disturbed, though not destroyed, when a Hussar 
galloper, with a black-barred white flag streaming, set the entire 
pageant in motion : for both from the spectacular and sympathetic 
points of view the spectators at the outset of the route, on reflec¬ 
tion, would have preferred, in the way of a drawn-out military 
introduction, a more gradual preparation for the central and cardinal 
elements of the procession—through the development of the sense of 
appreciation, a more perfect attuningof the spirit to the overwhelm¬ 
ingly tragic features of the unparalleled occasion. The 1 cloaking ’ 
of the figures of the main body of the participants in the pageant 
which the bleak, gloomy weather compelled harmonised perfectly 
with the muffled bands, the mournful music, and the sorrowful 
thoughts and countenances of the vast throngs which bordered the 
roadways ; and it also enables the faithful reporter to epigrammati- 
cally describe the moving spectacle as ‘the Jubilee in mourning.’ 
But wc were not entirely grateful for the * cloaking ’ : we seemed 
to lose much of familiarity and brightness by it. Still, there were 
splashes of colour, as when the military attachds, constituting a 
fascinating study in men and uniforms, rode past; when the eight 
cream-coloured horses, moJt ornately capari : oned. dragged their 
revered burden into sight ; and when a handful of herald* or 
Sticks,’ and a row of German Guard, herculean in build, 
brought up the rear of the procession. Somehow, while thankful in a 
measure for the streak of white-and-yellow-and-scarlet from the 
Palace mews which relieved so violently the sombreness imparted 
by the Headquarters Staff and the bulk of the mourners, we realised 
that, on the whole, the cream-coloured horses and their gorgeous 
trappings and gayer riders were a mistake from the view-point 
of strict taste : with a suddenness which slightly shocked 
we passed, as it were, from the region of popular entertain¬ 
ment to the realm of acutcat sorrow. Perhaps, after all, it would 
have been in every way better if the gun-carriage bearing the 
Queen's remains had been drawn.asat a military funeral, by Artillery 
horses : there would have been fitness, dignity, solemnity. A a the 
soldier’s-hearsc was passing there was a human Mlence profound : 
more profound, surely, than has been known in London at 
noonday since the city arose ! When it had gone, with its pall of 
shining white silk, its all-significant crown. it« glittering orbs, 
and its accompanying Standard, proudly borne aioft, it was as if a 
dam had broken : there burst forth the murmur of a myriad 
tongues, filling the thoroughfare as wilh a flood, rippling rapidly 
in key subdue*!. A last hasty glance bad given us a momentary 
impression of the King, also an impression more vague of the 
German Emperor and the Duke of Connaught—our own Majesty, 
broad of frame, face emotion-pent, iron-grey of hair, riding with 
kingly uprightness, bearing himself bravely, not unappreciative of 
the sympathy of the multitude,. The cavalcade of Kings and Princes 
and Ambassadors who succeeded were quickly as if they had not 
!>eeo : they for a moment only surfeited the eye with their pro- 
fugion.__l^ was to the bold, uprising bier, so chaste, so vivid, so 


Illustrative of earthly power and human frailty, so beautiful and 
impressive in its gospel of love and duty and hope, that the thoughts 
of all instantly reverted, and with which they will linger, time and 
again, for many a year. ” 

FROM BUCKINGHAM GATE. 

“As I passed to a friend’s house in Buckingham Gate ” (writes 
a correspondent) “the crowd pushed, the horses backed, the crowd 
receded, the horses became still, the crowd pressed up again. 
Everyone was in black, rich and poor alike. Pedlars for a 
while cried ' Memorial cards ’ and ‘ Funeral rosettes, ’ but 
nobody bought or heeded. Rough-looking fellows produced 
deal boxes and hampers, and tried to sell the right of standing on 
these improvised •platforms. There were crying babies, and 
children hoisted on men^ shoulders, and the inevitable adventurous 
youth who climbed a pillar, and for a while centred on himself 
our notice and that of the police* On a stand in the yard of 
Wellington Barracks was a patch of scarlet, girls in Red Riding Hood 
cloaks, from the Soldiers’ Orphanage. The roof of the little lodge 
at the entrance to Birdcage Walk was black with spectators. And, 
up and down the clear-kept Voute, passed soldierly figures of all 
ranks and regiments. Round the crescent road were the 
Lancers, a brave sight with their streaming pennons. 
Little pushing now, gradually less noise, a strained sense of 
waiting, of expectancy. And now the living stream of crimson 
and gold flowed slowly by, darkened here and there by the uniform 
of the bluejackets and the cloaks of officers, but in the main the only 
hue that was absent was black. Herein lies the explanation of 
the comment heard afterwards from so many, “Somehow it 
didn’t seem like a funeral!” We arc trained to think of 
black as the only livery of Death, and cannot readily accustom 
ourselves to bright colours and gorgeous pageantry. The strains 
of the Guards’ band playing the great Chopin March next fell 
on the ear, and perhaps nothing iu the day brought the 
lump to the throat more than this. Heard a little way- 

off, the booming of the big drums floated in the air 
like the salute of distant guns. So the stream moved down 
the road, through the Gate, past the dead Queen’s London 
home, and wound round into the Mall. Led by the Earl Marshal, 
came the great officers of the Court, then a crowd of aides-de-camp, 
and—before one realised—the eight cream-coloured ponies buried 
beneath the red and gold trappings. But this time they drew—not 
the open carriage *ve saw in the Jubilee Processions when the 
little old lady in black bowed and* bowed to her people hour 
after hour. Instead we saw a plain gun-carriage, borrowed, I 
suppdse, from an artillery barracks, bearing aloft a coffin hidden by a 
white silk pall, all brilliant with vivid embroidery. And then in a 
moment it was past, followed by .the bearer of a craped Royal 
Standard, and we were looking at' the high and puissant mourners, 
our new-made King, the German War Lord (mounted on the finest 
horse of all we saw), and then a great crowd of princes and 
potentates, followed by state coaches, a closing escort of Guards 
and police, and all is over! 

’Iwo trifles lodge themselves with these impressions t I was in 
the company of a dozen young children ; with one accord their 
main eagerness was to catch a sight of Lord Roberts. The other 
incident had to do with the little body of mounted soldiers who, 
drawn in line so close as to touch one another, constituted a human 
barricade studded with regular splashes of red. When the gun- 
carriage with its burden which all had come to see was slowly nearing 
us, two of the soldiers turned on their horses, and, each taking the 
arm of a schoolgirl, wedged somewhere below in the crowd, swung 
her up between them and kept her there till all was over. I dare say 
they erred against all the rules and regulations, but, for all that I 
liked those two fellows in red caps. 

FROM A WINDOW IN ST. JAMES'S STREET. 

The day broke grey and cheerless, but the wind had fallen, and 
the air was softer and with less of sharpness than on Friday. As 
early as seven in the morning, from a window far above the level 
of the street, in the dim winter light a long thin fringe of spectators 
could be descried lining the pavements up and down as far as the 
eye could reach. About nine o’clock a few tiny specks of snow fell, 
and the privileged occupants of the fast-filling balconies and win¬ 
dows, anxiously scanning the heavens, began to ask one another 
whether Queen Victoria, like her predecessor, the “White King,” 
Charles I., was to pass to her grave under a pall of snow. But 
the sky soon lightened, and the spectators settled down under the 
comforting assurance that it would be “Queen’s weather ” to the 
end. 

The scene was wonderfully animated, cabs and carriages and 
pedestrians still passing unimpeded up and down the street, which 
was already lined with troops. Statesmen and Ambassadors in 
cocked hats and black and green uniforms drove slowly through 
the crowd in the direction of St. James's Palace, while officers in 
uniform, naval and military, on foot, lent colour to the 
view. A number of German officers in light blue, sup¬ 
posed to be the “ KOnigin Dragoners, ” the Queen’s Own Dragoons, 
attracted much attention. Everywhere the eve was dazzled with* 
scarlet and gold lace and white plumes, nodding and shifting in 
swift kaleidoscopic changes, set off against the dark masses 
of black-robed spectators, by this time standing many rows 
deep, the vivid purple hangings on wall and window, and the 
glistening green of the wreaths of bay leaves depending from 
railings and lamp-posts. About ten o’clock a distant roar of 
acclamation smote the ear ; eyes were strained and necks were 
craned forward, and a glittering band of horsemen was seen slowly 
descending the hill from the direction of Piccadilly. A moment later 
and Lari Roberts appeared, holding his Field-Marshal's baton, and 
followed by a long train of officers. The cheers of the crowd 
seemed to be little appreciated by the veteran Commander-in-Chief. 

As he passed downwards to St. James’s Palace wave on wave of 
distant cheering could be heard. To tell the tVuth, at this early 
hour the crowd, though in the main respectful and decorous as bc- 
htted the occasion, was inclined to get a little out of hand and to. 
treat the incidents of the day in the good-humoured spirit 
ot a public holiday.' But as time wore on, and expecta¬ 
tion grew more tense, it sobered down, and when shortly 
before the arrival of the procession laughter was heard 
from the direction of King-street, where the cavalry was perform¬ 
ing some rather lively evolutions at a spot where the crowd was par¬ 
ticularly dense, a prolonged sibilant cry of “ Hush ! ” ran up and 
down the length of the street, and speedily quelled the offenders. 

A faint gleam of sunshine now shone forth, the last belated 
seat-holders had taken their places, and a profound silence fell 
upon the vast assemblage. Exactly at 11.30 the troops of infantry 
whose presence, as they stood at ease in the middle of 
the roadway, had scarcely been noticed, fell into line, and with 
slow and stately march they began to move forward. This 
was perhaps, the most impressive moment in the progress 
of the pageant, as with measured tread and arms reversed troop 
after troop advanced in slow time. It is to be regretted that it 
was found impossible to keep to this pace throughout the pro¬ 
cession. Not many minutes had passed when the white signal 
flags were seen to be.flashing a message up the lengtl? of 

ouictif 9 ’t£ C, ;i and ,he r lro °P s ‘“mediately started off in 
quick t me. The absence of music, too, except at the moment 
when the gun-carriage passed, caused some disappointment. The 
muttering of muffled drums into funeral marches at distances of 
three or four hundred yards apart would undoubtedly have height 
ened the effect and steadied the march of the troops? R woulf be 
impossible to describe adequately the impressiou produced bv the 
military as they marched past, the white belief the blick 
o Vi* ? ,,ttenn 8 uniforms, and fluttering pennants, the officers 
uai lying their drawn swords reversed in a curiously constrained 
nosmon under the right arm, with the left hand touching the” lade 
^ ^ ***• Needless to say, the stalwart contingent from the 

navy ittthetr dark blue uniform, came in for their full share of 
? ^ , a - s *£ swun g gallantly along. Then came 

L>rd Roberts and his brilliant staff. But now all eyes were turned 

3 " re « ®? d °J th ® st *’ e « t > "here the coffin with its white 
pall and a flash of red about it could be seen rounding the 
< ;° rnc V ^something too quickly it seemed to come. The pace 
#Ct by I ,c dinicu,t y of keeping back the eight * 
SStiBT* ? rm ’ g f ™ m thc 9amc Hanoverian stock J The 
S k ii re !i ( 0r,C 11 t0 his gravc > n Westminster Abbey 

a red aaP d *7*7 ? ears a ?°- ° n they came, arching their 
necks and nodding their heads in their gorgeoi;--. state trapping.; 
each one led by a groom m Royal livery, with a postillion to eve^ 
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The supreme moment had come : every voice was hushed, 
every head bared, while the vast multitude paid its homage of 
deepest silence to the dead. Only the mournful strains of Chopin's 
Funeral March were heard. The coffin looked strangely small 
in its splendid surroundings. At the head, on the gold- 
etnbroidered pall of creamy white, rested the jewelled crown 
of St. Edward worn by Charles If. at his coronation. At the 
feet lay the massive golaen orb, or “ mound,” which theglrl-Qucen 
found so heavy to carry at the Coronation ceremony more than 
sixty years ago ; to right and left the Royal sceptre and 
St. “ Edward's staff lay crossed. It was but the vision of 
a moment, and the eye was drawn irresistibly to the brilliant 
cavalcade which followed. There rode the King, in long military 
cloak, the Emperor William, with his waxed upturned moustache 
and his English Field Marshal’s baton of crimson velvet studded 
with gold resting on his knee, and the soldierly form of 
the Duke of Connaught, erect and motionless as statues. 

The rest of the Royal mourners rode all too swiftly 
by. There were the Kings of Portugal and Greece, ana 
after them two slim, pale-faced lads riding side by side, 
Prince Arthur of Connaught and the youthful Duke of Saxc- 
Coburg and Gotha. A vision of splendid colour and glittering 
Orders followed, until the dazzled eye became ainiost incap¬ 
able of receiving separate impressions. Before one Royal 
group of horsemen was fully observed the next was 
past, and the eager spectator was fain to content himself 
with picking out one here and there. Then followed the 
State coaches, brightwitli scarlet and gold, conveying the Queen and 
the princesses. The form of the Queen, deeply veiled and bending 
slightly forward, can just be distinguished ; while in the second 
carriage the King of the Belgians, silting on the right with his 
back to the horses, is clearly visible. Turning to look at the 
vanishing train, the eye catches a glimpse of the coffin and pall, 
still discernible as a white speck in the distance. A moment more 
and the King and the Emperor, on his white charger, arc rounding 
the corner to the left, and the procession, which has taken 
just three-quarters of an hour to pass, comes to an end in 
rather straggling style. Expectation has been pitched so high that 
a feeling of something akin to disappointment is the net result of 
it all. The words of the German poet, “Alles ird’sehes 
ist vergdnglich ”—the fashion of this world passeth away—recur 
to the mind. All is over ; the faint gleam of sunlight fades 
and the day again becomes overcast and gloomy ; the troops 
arc withdrawn, and the crowd slowly and orderly disperses. 

At the bottom of St. James’s - street two brake - loads of 
Chelsea pensioners, in all the bravery of their scarlet coats and 
silver medals, drive off amid ringing cheers. The fine old fellows 
had fought at Inkerman and Balaclava, the Alma and Sebastopol, 
while the memoi ics of one or two went back still further to tha 
wars of the Punjab and Mooltan. 

•‘FROM MY WINDOW IN PARK LANE." 

From my window in Park-lane (min?, at all events, for tha 
morning) one got an admirable general view of the route of the 
procession. A general view because the distance was rather too 
great to permit of personages being easily recognised ; but to 
counterbalance this disadvantage one could see right away to Hyde 
Park Corner, and catch the procession when it came, gaining much; 
additional picturesqueness as it took the splendid curve that only 
became straight opposite my window. My chief impression of the 
funeral is that there was so little funereal. That is perhaps only 
another way of saying that the Queen's funeral was a military one. 

It was not that one wanted or expected her soldiers to give an 
exhibition of grief, but even bo it was rather difficult as one looked 
at the procession to realise the occasion which had called it into 
existence. It was a splendid military pageant, less splendid than 
it would have been without the greatcoats, but there was little 
(perhaps because there could be little) to emphasise the fact that 
honour was being paid to a Queen who was dead. The wailing of 
the band struck a sad note, but it was out of hearing 
before the coffin had come. The Marines marched with a 
swaying motion that was curiously and wonderfully impres- 
sive; the King, I thought, looked a mourner as he 
rode proudly a little in advance of the Kaiser and the Duke of 
Connaught. 

But the profoundest impression was that of the homage 
of the crowd. The sea of human faces was a marvellous 
sight. There was no touch of colour to mar the effect, 
and where the pressure was greatest the faces looked almost 
like one unbroken continuous expanse of flesh and blood. 
Even until the procession came the roar which always marks 
a great crowd was subdued in its note, it never welled up except' 
when some of the too adventurous attempting to climb a tree 
or a post fell down and were laughed at for their pains. The. 
sailors, who looked splendidly workmanlike, almost got a cheer, 
but the silence of the crowd was profound as the cream-coloured 
horses, gorgeously decked, came drawing the gun-carriage on 
which, elevated so that the many might see, the Queen made hey 
last progress through her capital. It seemed strange that one 
saw no woman in the procession, for the carriages containing the 
Queen and Princesses were, of course, closed. But then it was a 
military funeral ; it could be none other since the Queen bad 
wished it —in any case, possibly it was the best and most fitting 
form of ceremonial. Yet the paradox was almost too great. It 
was not the Head of the Army whom we were mourning, but the 
Queen-Mother. This does not pretend to be more than a personal 
impression, but I cannot help thinking that the crowd as a whole 
carried away with them as their dominant impression a fet ling of 
having assisted at a splendid pageant rather than at a solemn 
Good-Bye. If one may be permitted the perversion : C'est utagui ■* 
fique mails ce n'est pas la mart. 

FROM A ROOF IN THE EDG^VARE-ROAD. 

The sea of white, upturned faces below were a fascinating' 
study in the psychology of London crowds. The last time the 
people had lined the streets to sec a procession they had burst the 
barriers in an uproarious shouting torrent. On Saturday the same 
crowd stood almost motionless and Bilent, with bared, bent heads 1 
like a reverent congregation assisting at some great religious 
ceremony in a vast, solemn cathedral. 

At the booming of the minute guns a gentle wave of emotiort 
seemed to stir the people, and all eyes were instinctively turned to 
where the sound came from, But as the long procession of troops, 
with their arras reversed) passed at a slow march, the silence 
deepened to a hushed awe. 

There are many points in that solemn procession which will 
live in one's memory—the roll of the drums, and the wail of 
the Dead March, the long, dark-coated lines of soldiers, amid 
which flashed kingly and princely presences in brilliant 
uniforms—all these impressions are engraven deep on the mind. 
But when the colours of this vision are dimmed, there will remain 
the solitary, simple grandeur of the white-covered bier on the gun-* 
carriage, and the thought of the one still and lonely figure which 
all the moving pageant honoured. 

THE DEPARTURE FROM PADDINGTON. 

At Paddington the scene was one of unsurpassable magnificence 
and solemnity, and perhaps none were more fortunate than thosd 
who had places here. From beginning to end, too, there was 
not a suggestion of a hitch or fault. Horse, foot, and artillery 
—Volunteers, Militia, Yeomanry, Colonials—Marines and Blue¬ 
jackets and Foot Guards and Household Cavalry—one after 
another tor the space of an hour and more they passed, “with 
solemn step3 and slow, ” in at one entrance, through the great 
station, and away out into the distance-at the other end. Regarded 
as a triumph in stage-management alone the thing was superb. And 
with what consummate skill had the ordering of that imposing 
cavalcade been managed, as if to hold in ever-increasing degree the 
attention of the onlooker t At anv given moment there was that to 
come of greater interest than anything that had gone before, till the . 
end and crown and culmination of all was reached in that simple 
khaki-painted gun-carriage and its sacred burden. A thousand pens 
and a myriad tongues have described the scene by now. Enough here 
to record the briefest of impressions of an unforgettable occasion. 
The King, as he passed beneath the station rooi looked round 
with evident interest at the spectators gathered to right and 
left, and took in at a geueral glance all the arrangements which had 
been made. The Kaiser on the other hand, superbly mounted on a 
milk-white charger, wore an expression of truly regal impassivity. 
Among those who followed, a touching sight was the aged Duke of 


Cambridge, as he stepped with extremest difficulty 

carriage and tottered to his place among the mourners. 

scene, as the coffin was borne from its carriage to the tr*tn, v M 

indescribably impressive and affect in vr. And ©1the 

Right be, it the .urp.ssiog spleijuour and 

spectacle which most impressed one at this moment. _ from 

of the soldiery and ot the princes and officers and attac . 

abroad, the scarlets and yellow* of the Royal J*** [ ^w^Llours of 

and gold of the Royal equipages, and, addedtbwtoj ‘hew* 

»■' •><»••«•• r .fa* 


THE SCENES AT THE HOMECOMING. 

A DRAMATIC INCIDENT. 

Outside the Great Western Station at Windsor the most perfect 
preparations had been made for the reception of the coffin and ot 
the Royal mourners ; but at the last minute a hitch occurred that 
could not possibly have been provided against. By good fortune, 
however, it led to no mishap, but, on the contrary, made a slight 
alteration in the programme necessary which added a very pleasing 
touch to the concluding stage of the long progress The Yeomen 
of the Guard formed the guard ot honour ; the State trumpets 
were there ; and dose to the arrival platlorm was a detachment 
ot picked men irom H.M.5. Excellent ; a gun-carriage drawn by 
a team of six artillery horses, was also in waiting. 1 he cornn 
was reverently lifted from its car and placed in position on tne 
aun-carriage ; but then, when the signal was given, the horses 
tired, cold, and ill-pleased by their long wait, no d«ubt~declined to 
move forward and showed every sigh of extreme restiveness, lo 
avoid any risk of accident it was at once decided to detach tne 
horses ; and tbe bluejackets, piling their atm», took possession of the 
traces, spliced them into long ropes, attached them again to the 
gun-carriage, then formed up and pi occedcd to draw the carriage 
themselves to the chape'.—no doubt the proudest men in the British 
Navy I 


VIEWED FROM THE ROOF OF THE GUARDS' ROOM. 

Perhaps at no point of the last journey did the funeral 
procession present “ a sight so touching in its majesty ’ than 
when it came slowly winding downhill through the Norman 
gate of Windsor Castle towards St. George’s Chapel. What 
more fitting background than the grey stone walls, with their 
suggestion of a strength which the centuries do not touch, 
of the cradle of our Kings and Queens ? All the morning 
the fine monotony of grey stone and grey sky had flashed 
suddenly out into delicate colour when a fleeting sunbeam 
fell upon those millions of flowers that lay on the ground and leant 
against the outside walls on the south side of the chapel, so delicate 
in their white and purple and scarlet beauty as if, like in the 
old time legends, a forest of flowers had-grown out of the hard rock 
round the stronghold of the sleeping Queen. Later on the 
scarlet and gold and flying plumes of army leaders ; the sky 
blues and rich greens and creamy whites of the representatives of 
foreign Powers, and the deep black of the ladies dresses, made 
centres of rich colour round the south door of the-Chapel. And 
everywhere, on terrace, wall, and roof, in the fine Castle yard, 
were lines and clusters of dark figures, all silently watching for 
the last home-coming of their Queen. On the highest point 

of the Round Tower the busbies of a few Life Guards¬ 
men were silhouetted against the sky. For hours they stood 
there, almost motionless. Then suddenly the Union Jack went 
down from where, for ten days past, it had fluttered at 
half-mast, and in its stead the Royal Standard went up—for the 
last time to signal the arrival of Victoria the Good, the Great. A 
email black flag signalled rapidly for a few moments from that 
high tower ; in the distance a minute bell began to toll ; another, 
and yet another, answered nearer at hand ; from the Long Walk 
the mouths of the guns sent their majestic salute through pauses of 
intense stillness. 

Then presently there came floating into the Castle yard the 
sounds of Chopin’s Funeral March. But we had never heard it 
played like this. Like the far-away echo of itself it appeared ; 
every note clear and sweet, impressive in its deep, quiet sadness, 
its whisper of hope and faith. We, on the root of the Guards’ 
Room, had the advantage of seeing the cortege both as it went 
through Windsor, and as it came down Castle Hill, and looking up 
to the highest roofs, the most out-of-the-way corners, where what 
seemed only rough and humble onlookers were peering down from 
places where no one below could see them, I noticed that even 
there every head was bared and remained so while the coffin was 
in sight. 

A few minutes more of silence, broken only by passing bell 
*tid miuute guns, then there emerged a splash of crimson from the 
old Norman Gate through which we have so often passed to seecur 
Queen start on her daily drives down the eastern slopes towards 
the Mausoleum woods. Three mounted kife Guardsmen headed 
the procession. They rode, and halted, and rode on again, and 
after them followed more crimson-coated horsemen, slowly, sadly, 
and silently. In what seemed only another moment the entire hill 
was one long, glowing mass of colour, and right in the heart of thi.s 
wondrous procession an oblong square of rich navy-blue showed 
where the young bluejackets were doing their last task for the 
Queen who had loved them well. They were drawing the gun- 
carriage, on which, high above the heads of all the mourners, 
gleamed a crown of gold on the pall of soft white satin which 
covered the little coffin of the great Queen. And when that 
touching centre of a great crowd, representing all that is 
great and powerful upon the face of the earth, came 
fully in sight, then one’s eyes forgot to fasten on anything 
else, and after one glance at the grave face of the Chief Mourner, 
and at the German Emperor by his side, one returned to the 
still, white burden on the gun-carriage. Then the long train 
wound round, and slowly disappeared from our sight under the 
archway of the old cloisters which Edward III. had added to the 
Windsor pile five centuries aga With her people in their scores 
find hundreds of thousands around Jicr ; with her sailor lads 
drawing her carriage ; with her soldiers standing with bowed 
heads and hands crossed on reversed arms along the route, Queen 
Victoria had now come home to rest 


IN ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL 

Beyond the tiers of seats draped in purple on either side of the 
nave, there was no marked change in the ordinary aspect of St. 
George’s Chapel. Over the altar was an immense cross composed 
chiefly of lilies of the valley, and the altar itself was decorated 
with arum lilies. An inclined plane, carpeted, like the whole 
chapel, with soft felt, led from the nave to the choir, and a bright 
white line marked the course of the procession from the west door 
to the altar steps. There was no towering catafalque such as 
elsewhere seems to form the central feature of a Royal funeral— 
merely the simplest trestles draped in purple to mark the place 
whete the Royal coffin would presently be laid. The light is dim 
within the choir, but it pours richly through the stained glass of the 
windows on to the banners of the Knights of the Garter, and gleams 
from the coats-of-arms which are blazoned, like enamels, behind 
their stalls. Gradually the chapel fills. At twelve Sir William 
Harcourt, with his long black cloak covering his Court uniform, is 
almost the solitary figure within the choir, but Court officials, in 
full dress, are busy in the nave, and the Royal pages ve there in 
scarlet and white, arrayed alike for wedding or funeral. Half an 
hour later, the Beefeaters have taken up their station on either side 
down the central pathway of the nave—stately figures, with hats 
on and pikes in the right hand resting on the floor. Another, haif- 
hour and the chapel fills rapidly, the invited guests pouring in 
from the south door. Mourners they are, but for this occasion 
in the utmost magnificence of official dress. For once men and 
women have changed parts. The women are swamped in black, 
making a dim vague line, on either sideol the choir, most beautiful 
as relief to the colour scheme, but individually past recognition. 
The men are magnificent in scarlet and gold, the civil uniforms 
vicing with the military in their sheen and splendour. It is collar 
day and ribbon day and order day. Eminent men are seen trans¬ 
figured, a blaze of gold lace with chains round their necks, bows 
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at the shoulders, orders in profusion on their breasts. These 
impressions are but meagre and vague, but it would need the com¬ 
bined wisdom of the Heralds’ College to particularise with safety. 
Lord Salisbury wore a dark uniform, conjectured to be that of the 
Elder Brethren oi the Trinity House, and a velvet skull-cap on his 
head gave a preternatural whiteness to his face and beard. Lord 
Rosebery, on the other hand, seemed to be wearing»thc shining 
and beautiful uniform of the Royal Archers, which became him 
wonderfully. 

It is almost useless to mention names. Practically the whole 
governing class of the country are gathered in the stalls within the 
choir. It 13 difficult to make out any order in their sitting. 
Cabinet Ministers and ex-Cabinet Ministers ate mingled together, 
and, with the exception of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, were 
generally on the left. Here were Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Rosebery, Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour, Mr. Morley and 
Sir William Harcourt, Lord Spencer, Lord Cadogan, Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Bryce, Mr. Acland, E^rd Goschen, Lord Ridley. Lord 
Cross, Mr. Chaplin, and scores of others. Ou the 
right were the ambassadors, conspicuous among them 
the Chinese, and a jet-black gentleman in white gloves who was 
presumed to represent the Republic of Hayti. It is no disrespect 
to these distinguished persons to say that eyes and thoughts were 
busy with their neighbours opposite. Here were the men who for 
good or evil had placed England in her present position, and who 
bear at this moment a greater burden than any other governing class 
in the world. A pessimist murmured that there were few great 
men among th^jn. Perhaps yes, perhaps no. The Edwardian age 
may make discoveries, but it was difficult, in Mr. Henley’s words, 
not to “think of the ghosts.” For it is at hest but a small 
survival of the Victorian age that witnesses the funeral of Victoria. 

But let us turn to the nave. The Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
radiant in ermine, with two of his bailies, sits on the right, the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London opposite him on the left 
Whether there *is any design in this arrangement is not clear. 
Privy Councillors, Under-Secretaries, permanent officials, actual 
and retired, are present in large numbers. Tne Judge> may be 
present, but with the exception of Sir John Rigby, they are not 
in judicial dress, nor any other legal functionary save the Attorney- 
General. The Lord Chancellor and the Chief Justice arc within the 
choir. Many eminent medical men can be made out, Sir Joseph 
Lister in black velvet Court suit cn the lront row to the right, Mr. 
Treves unofficially in morning dress in the seats by the choir 
screen. Sir Henry Roscoe wears a striking Academic costume, as 
if representing some University. Actors are represented by Mr. 
Tree and Sir Squire Bancroft. Literary men, as such, are 
not visible, though Mr. Morley and Mr. Bryce are ol 
course within the choir among the great and emiuent, and Mr. 
Lecky is here by the right of his Privy-Councillorship. One 
looks in vain for any representative of the popular party in 
Ireland. Lord Cadogan is of course here, and two ex-Viceroys, 
Lord Crewe and Lord Aberdeen, the latter seated modestly far 
down the nave near the West door. The lest of the company is 
written in Debrett and need not be recited. It is curious that when 
all are assembled there are a good many vacant places on the 
purple benches resers'ed for the bidden guests. 

At half-past one^the wax candles in front of the Knights’ stalls 
arc lit, making a hundred glimmering points of Tight in the rich 
gloom of the choir. The scene is one of extraordinary beauty ; 
every place is filled save the Queen’s stall, which is draped with 
purple velvet, and the silence ii profouad. Half an hour more 
passes, and the procession of clergy issues from the vestry and 
passes sileutly to the West door. The two Archbishops lead, their 
trains held by four boys ; then the Bishop of Winchester and Dean 
of Windsor, in black velvet copes ; and, lastly, the Bishop of 
Oxford, in a long cardinal red-silk cope. The last three are 
respectively Prelate, Registrar, and Chancellor of the most noble 
Order of tho» Garter. Behind them, again, are the clergy of Sf. 
George’s and the choir, men and boys, with the Precentor. S r 
Walter Parratt is now at the organ, and the silence is at length 
brokeu by the first notes of Schubert’s “ Marche Solennelle." But 
there is yet half an hour more to wait; a choir man faints and has 
to be led out, and one trembles for the aged Archbishops who stand 
manfully upright facing the West door. At two the first minute- 
gun is heard, telling us that the coffin has reached the station and 
that the procession is about to start. Then we catch the distant 
strains of the military bands playing Chopin’s Funeral March, 
gradually increasing in volume till they hush the organ within. 
The music is punctuated with more guns and with the bells, which 
now begin to toll. The procession is clearly at hand, and one of the 
bands has taken up its station just outside the South porch. 

Then the West door is thrown open and a vista of indescribable 
beauty presents itself. From the gloom of the chapel we look out 
on to a framed picture on which the light strikes sharply. A 
company of Grenadier Guards with arms reversed and 
heads bowed are drawn up at the foot of the steps, 
making a dark background, most solemn and touching. In 
sharp contrast against them are the blue-grey uniforms 
of her Majesty’s Regiment of Prussian Guards, a com¬ 
pany of whom flank the steps to right and left. The gun-carriage 
bearing the coffin, still covered with its pall, is brought to 
rest at the foot of the steps. The Heralds, in their loose, 
gold-embroidered tunics, march up the nave and station 
themselves at the entrance to the choir. The Earl-Marshal 
comes in and passes into the choir. Then the pall 
is thrown off and the bearer company of Grenadiers shoulder the 
coffin, which is like all others, save that there is a crown in 
embossed metal-work on its lid, and a large brass plate bearing a 
long inscription. The clergy turn and lead the way into the choir ; 
after them comes the coffin, followed immediately by the King, 
with the Kaiser on his right and the Duke of Connaught 
on Ills left, then the King of the Belgians, with the 
King of the Hellenes and the King of Portugal on either 
side of him. Both the King and the Kaiser are in British 
Field-Marshal’s uniform, their breasts ablaze with .orders and 
medals. They are splendid figures, both of them, the King com¬ 
posed and dignified, the Kaiser a little stem in expression, but 
extraordinarily slim and youthful. Grandsons and great-gran* 
sons follow, mere striplings some of them, in every variety 
of glittering uniforms. The procession is gone before the 
eye can take it in. One looks down the church and 
is conscious only of a great tide of colour sweeping through 
the West door and flooding the nave till the whole is a 
glowing mass of scarlet and gold and crimson and purple. Yet 
one or two familiar figures can be picked out. There is Mr. Choate 
in the very centre, and most prominent of all because he alone is 
in simple evening dress with no decoration of any kind. It is a 
high Republican privilege to appear thus in such an assembly. 
Then there arc Lord Roberts and Sir Evelyn Wood and the Duke ol 
Cambridge, the Crown Prince of Siam and the Persian Repre¬ 
sentative. 

Wc turn from the nave to the choir. The sentences art 
being sung to Croft’s music. The pall with the crown anc 
sceptre is replaced on the coffin, which stands before the chance: 
steps. The King is below, the Archbishop in the centre withir 
the chancel gates. The rest is hardly to be recorded. The touching 
simplicity of the burial service, alike for Queen and commoner, 
takes us in a moment far from this pomp. There was no unneces¬ 
sary elaboration about the music Felton’s beautiful chant for the 
psalm, Wesley's “man that is born," Gounod's Lord’s Prayer, 


Spohr’s “Blest are the Departed, ” Beethoven's Funeral March—w< 
are familiar with them all. They were sung with the exquisite last* 
that is expected of St. George's choir, and mostly without anj 
organ accompaniment whatever. Purcell's “Thou Knowest, 
Lord ” and Tschaikowsky’s “ How blest arc they whom Thou hasl 
chosen ”—the last a most pathetic and beautiful chorale—are less 
well-known ; but they were entirely in keeping with the resl 
of the service. The Bishop of Winchester read the lesson, 
but nearly all the re&t was undertaken by the Archbishop of Can 
terbury. The Archbishop is a stately figure, but his voice is 
homely and resonant, and he delivered the words without a touch 
of formalism. Between the two Collects after the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Deputy to the King-at-Arms proclaimed the style and title of 
the late Queen and of the new King, his clear and ringing voice 
rendering every word audible to the far-end of the nave. Only 
one portion of the service was omitted—the committal prayer, which 
will be said to-day when the body is laid to its final rest beside 
that of the Prince Consort in the Mausoleum at Frogmore. 

Thus the great ceremonial ended, and so far as ceremony can 
express anything, it was a fitting close to the Victorian age. It 
was solemn and magnificent, yet touching and simple. The best 
taste and the most orderly arrangement characterised every 
detail. There was nothing to mar the dig lity of the scene. 
.Only one thing was wanting to the outward eye —and 
that was the visible presence of women around the bier 
of the most distinguished woman of our day. The Queer 
and the Princesses were there but, as custom prescribes, in the 
Royal Gallery, where their presence had to be taken lor granted. 

A woman may be sovereign, but women may not walk in proces¬ 
sion by the bier of a dead Queen. Thus man asserts himself at 
the last; but it is the triumph as well as the death of a woman that 
we commemorate. 

ANOTHER IMPRESSION FROM ST. GEORGE’S: THE MUSIC. 

Occasional voluntaries chosen from Mendelssohn and Schubert 
were played on the organ, while the muffled bell that is only tolled 
on the death of a Royal person rang out at irregular intervals. 
The organ of St. George’s Chapel is a very sweet one ; but it was 
silenced before the first strains of the Marche Funfcbre of Chopin 
stole on the ear, played on the massed bauds as they slowly wound 
their way up the hill ; this glorious march, together with the boom 
of the minute gun and the muffled bell, had an extraordinary effect 
on the nerves of the long-standing guests. The first sign ol 
the approach was the slow recessional march of the choristers 
reversed in order, beginning at the smallest boys, whe 
were not allowed to sing in the unaccompanied chant of the 
opening sentences of the Burial Service, the setting of Croft. 
The Psalm “ Domine, refugium” was chanted in the chancel, 
where the choir had already taken their ordinary seats, to the tune 
of Felton, and after the long Lesson, appointed in the ordinary 
Burial Service of the Church of England, taken from the fifteenth 
chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, came two beautiful 
anthems, each being a musical setting of the sentences usually read 
on the brink of the grave just before the coffin is lowered. One 
was by S. S. Wesley, with a simple melody that gave infinite 
' pathos to the beautiful words" Man that is born of a woman." 
Immediately after this was sung Purcell’s setting of the last 
sentence, “ Thou knowest, Lord, the secrets of our hearts ”—the 
words that end in tiie nearest approach to a prayer for the dead, 

“ Suffer us not at our last hour, for any pains of death, to fall from 
Thee.” 'Ihese words, interpreted by Purcell, have an old-world 
solemnity and grandeur. The committal prayer was the only one 
omitted, but it will be read this afternoon by the Dean ol 
Windsor at the mausoleum of Frogmore. As it was, he followed 
immediately with “ I heard a voice. ” The Lord’s Prayer was then 
chanted by the full choir, with a beautiful “ Amen," to Gounod’s 
setting of it, the organ being mute. The two Collects followed, 
in which, with startling simplicity of English language, the words 
“ Our Sister ” rang out, bringing the dead Queen-Mother infinitely 
nearer to her people and touching even through the stiff Court 
ceremonious manner the hearts of her loyal subjects. These two 
prayers were, however, divided by an almost unknown anthem of 
the great Russiau master Ischaikowsky, “ How blest are they 
whom Thou hast chosen. ” It is a very complicated piece of music, 
starting in a jubilant way with the clear treble voices and echoed 
by the tenors and basses. It has an elaboration of 
technical treatment, and finally breaks into a triple Alleluia 
so characteristic of the Russian music with a melancholy under¬ 
current to the expression of joy. It trailed away, tire notes falling 
like a whisper on the air before the Garter’s Proclamation was read 
giving the titles of Good Queen Victoria, ending with her title of 
the Most Honourable Order of the Garter. A moment’s pause and 
the King’s titles were given, beginning with “ Albert Edward" 
and finishing with Emperor of India, Defender of the Faith, the 
Order of the Garter ; and then with a voice that thrilled every 
quivering nerve in the Royal chapel, “ God Save the King ! ” Some 
people thought that, as the Royal Heralds and Queen’s trumpeters 
were present with their trumpets veiled in crape, there would 
be a flourish of trumpets after, but dead silence ’reigned until the 
opening notes of Spohr’s anthem, “Blest are the departed,’’ 
began. It is too well known to analyse, but it could not have been 
better sung. It was perfection, and made the somewhat strident 
notes of the Archbishop’s voice more noticeable as he pronounced 
the Benediction. As the Funeral March of Beethoven rang from 
the organ-loft the people took their last look at the coffin of their 
late Queen, as it was carried immediately through a door near the 
sanctuary into the Memorial Chapel, followed by the King and 
the German Emperor. 

The fatigue to the choir and the guests was enormous, 
as, owing to the breakdown of the horses drawing the guu- 
carriage on which rested the Royal coffin, the Royal cortege 
was half an hour later than it was expected, aud the choir 
and clergy passing down the church to take up their positions at me 
west door necessitated everyone standing motionless for nearly an 
hour before the service began. 


The Passing of the Queen. 


Tho Queen i» coming to town to-day 
(With a Hi! aud a Hey! and* cheer); 
Tho Qocon is coming to town to-day— 
God bless tha old lady dear ! 


She comes with roll of drum. 

And tramp of armCd men— 

She comos who ne’er in all time will 


She oomes in no groat state. 

With nothing of pomp or show. 
Save a galloping guard to iu(licet* 
She’s Quean after all, you know. 
She’s Queen for all to see 
Who wait in park or street; 

She’* a Queen to be seen, and memory 
Will keep her image sweet! 


There’s a murmur in the air— 

And a tension in your face— 

She’s coming! sho comes ! she's here : 
alio s there! 

And gone is tho smiling face. 

A flash ! and a welcoming ery ! 

Have you either heard or seen ? 

And the galloping guard goos clanging 


And guards and bides the Queen. 


She comes with a last farewell 
For our last benison— 

To the sound of the searching passing 
bsll 

And the boom of the minute gun. 

Sho comes with a muto farewell 
Whilst a silent world stands still, 

And its deathly silence tho Dead will 
tell 

Of that Death cannot kill. 

Sho comes, whom God has led— 

Queen, mother, woman, wife 1 
Now widow wedded to the waitina 
dead 

In eternal after life. 

With us an hour to be 
And then with Him to bide, 

From the guardian love of hor ships at 


The Queen came up to town to-day, 
We gave her a British cheer ! 
To-morrow the Queen will go away — 
God bless the old lady dear 1 


The Queen is passing through town 
to-day 

(With a cry and a sob and a tear !); 
The Quean is passing through town 
to-day 

On a Monarch’s martial bier. 


She comes at full noontide. 

The sea yields up ita dead, 

And wo take up the trust; 

And earth unto earth by earth is led, 
And dust goes unto dust, 

Tho Quean is passing through town 
to day 

With our lovo and our hear la’ 
despair. 

Ills Queen is passing for orer and ays ! 
God keep her in His care ! 


Harom> Owes. 
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SOME LAST IMPRESSIONS. 

what impressions survive of the stately and touching 
ceremonial which attended the last journey of Queen 
V,C TJ >I *J A ? one saw the whole of it, and perhaps least 
ol all those who were part of it. A funeral in. the ordinary 
sense of the word it was not and could not be. Rather 
' v ' as 11 a symbolical representation'of the might and majesty 
ot the Empire over which the late Queen ruled and to 
which the King succeeds. Such pageants are for the living 
rather than for the dead, and some of those who record 
their impressions find it out of harmony with the simple 
and homely character of the woman who was Queen. Yet 
the human element entered into it for all the pomp. The 
vast and orderly crowd which thronged the line of march 
in London were “ presenting their duty ” to the dead 
Queen ifi a manner which conveyed respect and affection, 
and implied that attachment to the Royal house of which 
she and her reign are a principal cause. It was in that 
sense a great demonstration which the most sanguine 
devotee of existing institutions could scarcely have pre¬ 
dicted sixty years ago. Again, the presence of foreign 
Sovereigns combined with the remarkable tribute which 
has been paid to the Queen in Europe has undoubtedly 
made a profound impression on the public. English¬ 
men have been sore at the harsh judgments which 
have been passed upon them during the last eighteen 
months, and they have specially resented the lan¬ 
guage which some ill-mannered journals have permitted 
themselves to use about the late Queen. But these 
incidents shrink to their proper insignificance be¬ 
side the imposing tribute which Europe has paid 
her during the last few days. We are very well 
aware that the presence of Sovereigns and’the dozen other 
ways in which official sympathy is manifested do not 
necessarily imply any results in policy. The great 
German Empire will go its own way, "wearing its heart 
in its head," and regarding its own interests as of 
primary importance, even though the Emperor has been 
foremost in showing his grief at the loss of his relative 
who was our Queen. Yet that birthday spent, as he tells 
his people, " self-communing by the bier of Queen 
Victoria" can hardly be without its effects. It must soften 
asperities, and perhaps stimulate other self-communings, 
to the general advantage and the promotion of good 
feeling. Death is often a healer of family quarrels, and 
the death of the Queen may help us to forget some of our 
grievances and to bridge the gap which so often separates 
us from the family of nations in Europe. 

Those who witnessed the spectacle in the Solent on 
Friday will probably recall it. as the most solemn 
moment of all the ceremonial. Nothing that the hand of 
man could devise could compare with that incomparable 
scene with sea and sky and setting sun and rising moon 
for its background. There have been many greater naval 
pageants, but this combined imposing display with touch¬ 
ing simplicity, and those who witnessed it will for ever have 
in mind the vision of the tiny craft passing silently 
through the line of battleships, as if carrying from mortal 
sight the last of the Victorian age. One of our corre¬ 
spondents, looking on the company in St George’s Chapel, 
remarks that Victoria had outlived the Victorian age, and 
bids us, like Mr. Henley, to “ think of the ghosts." 
Only two of the Queen's Prime Ministers were present,, 
and one ol them has as yet the greater part of his career 
before him; most of the eminent in science and art and 
letters have gone before, and of the company assembled 
very few had filled any prominent place in the 
history of the nineteenth century. The death of the 
Queen and the close of the century brings, us not only 
to a new time, but leaves us largely dependent on new 
men. One looks down the list of public men—comprising 
the whole governing class of the country and the whole 
of its administrative talent—who assembled at Windsor 
on Saturday and asks on whom the lot will fall. There is no 
certain answer at the moment Great men there may be and 
talent there is in abundance, but few, if any, stand out 
with the certain marks of leaders of men. In passing 
from Victoria to Edward, we embark upon the unknown. 
We change not only the Sovereign but we have ahead of 
us the inevitable disappearance of the Victorian states¬ 
men, and, as yet, there is no sure Apostolic succession. 

Several of our correspondents remark that, though it 
was the funeral of a woman, man, with his usual 
egotism, admitted no woman to the ceremony. The Queen 
and the Princesses were indeed present in St. George’s 
Chapel, but, as custom prescribes, they were in the Royal 
Gallery and invisible. Other women there were, a few, 
but in obscure places and swamped in black, while man 
reversing his usual part, appeared in the splendour of 
goldandpurple and scarlet. It was, we suppose, aceremonial 
necessity, yet if there is anything to regret in the symbolism 
observed, it is its incompleteness in this respect. For we 
have been commemorating the death and the triumph of a 
woman, a woman in whose reign womankind has made 
greater progress and achieved greater freedom than in any 
other period of the world. 


Not tie lea9t impressive feature of the most impressive funeral 
pageant we have just been witnessing was the presence of repre¬ 
sentatives of such distant lands as Siam and Japan, which, when 
Queen Victoria came to the throne, were almost as mysteries to 
Britain. Yet even these were scarcely as striking as some of the 
messages of condolence which have come to the King from far-off 
tribes. That which, through the Governor of Sierra Leone, has 
arrived from the Mandings headman, that from the Maories of 
New Zealand, and a third from the Boer prisoners of war at Lady¬ 
smith, indicate in themselves a range of empire almost beyond 
prophetic dream. Yet not altogether, for in Matthew Prior’s poem 
"Solomon," much praised by John Wesley, the wisest of the 
Jewish kings was made to forecast the greatness of Britain in the 
lines: 

From polo to pole aba hoar* her acta reiound, 

And rule* as empiro by no ocean bound ; 

Knows hor ships anchored and her sails unfurled 
In other Indio* and a second world.' 

Long shall Britannia (that must lie her name) 
lie first in conquest and preside in fam*. 

And it seems fitting to-day that the prophecy of a poet of Anne 
should have been literally fulfilled in the times of Victoria. 


We quite assumed that Cardinal Vaughan had declared the 
strict, inflexible practice of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
letter in which he pointed out that no Roman Catholic Memorial 
Services were possible since the Queen was not a Roman Catholic. 
It is with surprise, therefore, that we read this morning : 

Ottawa, February 2. 

A solemn M«m wa* celebrated at the Catholic Cathedral by the Arehbiihop 
of Ottawa- Tlia eervice was attended b 2 tjre J*remier and Lad^J^amje^n^ 


Camtown, reoruary 

The Mayor and tbe City Council attended ibe at the Roman Catholic 

Cathedral, where a Requiem Meat with lunwal uutio was celebrated. The 
cathedral waacrowded. 

That is to say, in those two towns the Roman Catholic* did pre¬ 
cisely what Cardinal Vaughan has declared to lie out of the question 
in this country. 

It must not be imagined that curiosity i» excited merely 
amongst those outside the Roman Catholic Church. "K. C B." 
(will-known initials which do not h'de the identity of their owner) 
writes to the Times in comment on the Roman Catholic services 
abroad; 

Now, if these accounts ara aorraot, bow comet it that Cardinal Vaughan did 
not obtain front hia Halineaa a dispanaatioo^ad then tpUgraph tho result to bis 
peurpsenUtive her*. Brjgdlj^K, .fajlie* the " dh tf i mfoB, wfr y 

did not ES Tfminence order within bi* own diocess ol We«tmintier 
Masses such n* were said, apparently without dispensation, at Cape Town ! 

With all that due respect which, ai a thorough-going Catholic, I entertain 
for the Cardinal’* office and authority, I very much doubt Whether in this matter 
his Eminence has with him a single Catholic, English or foreign. 

We are glad that a Roman Catholic should say this, but for our 
part we have always recognised that Roman Catholics lament the 
Queen's death as deeply and sincerely as any and every other class 
and sect of her subjects. 


PER A8PERA AD ASTRA. 

Ye countless stars in whose maternal rays 

Your planet offspring wheel their order'd years, 
Speeding their dwellers on through busy days 
Of joy or gloom to sleep or midnight tears, 

Hush ye the while an orphan’d Empire prays 
In hallowed grief to God who tells the spheres. 

Hush, for ye see Earth’s tearful bosom swell 
In one impulsive sympathy of woe. 

Lov'd Mother, grieve we must; but let our knell 
Fall on thy passage where God’s lov’d ones go 
As a fond echo of that vesper bell 

Which guides thee home to Him thou lovest so. 

Yea, mourn we must) for here we dimly grope 
With five dull feelers in the night of things, 

And strain the compass of our faith and hope 
To acquiesce that only on the wings 
Of Death a soul like thine can fill her scope 
Of love untramml’d by earth’s limitiqgs. 

And well we know thy great soul chaf’d within 
A monarch’s fetters, yearning out to free 
Thy realm from blood and shame, and from the din 
Of drones who feast and aching hearts that see 
Life derelict upon the gulf of sin 
Or broken on the wheel of penury. 

And ever was it in thy Royal mind 

To comfort where thy lot forbade to save ; 

Prince, peasant, orphan, widow, all could find 

Thy love’s grand largesse, while that heart so brave 
Bled with thy heroes till it left behind 

A world in tears around a soldier’s grave. 

February 2, 1901. A. V. 


The Queen end the French Chatelaine. 

A correspondent writes: “ When staying in French Savoy 
some years ago 1 heard a pleasant lemimscencc of the Queen. 
One afternoon 1 visited a French lad}*, owner of a most beautiful 
property overlooking the lac Bourget, near Aix-les-Bains. The 
chateau stood in a small wooded park ; beyond lay fields and vine¬ 
yards sloping down to the water’s edge, the whole forming a lovely 
scene. As we chatted, sitting on a garden chair, my hostess said 
‘ It was here 1 sat with the Queen of England on the occasion ol 
her visit to Aix-les-Bains. There was some question of this 
property being purchased by her for the Princess her daughter, 
and the Queen delighted in the scenery. Wc talked easily anc 
friendly, as any two ladies might have done, I addressing her as 
" Majestd.” “ This view,” remarked the Queen, " reminds me oi 
Scotland, only that the Scotch landscape is more ogrestc ” (wile 
and rustic). Her Majesty’s French was not only easy and correct, 
but, as will be seen, idiomatic. 

Simplicity and Charm. 

" 1 You see yonder summer house, perched on the little rockery 
opposite ?' continued my hostess. ( ‘The Princess and ladies ir. 
attendance were so enchanted with the view from that point that 
permission was asked for other ladies and gentlemen ol the Royal 
suite to visit us next day : of course I was very glad to receive 
:hem. Nothing could have exceeded the simplicity and charm of 
lire Queen’s manner.’ It will be remembered that during her stay 
Queen Victoria visited the monastery of the Grande Chartreuse, 
and had an interview with a young English monk, from whom she 
accepted a small ivorv crucifix as a memorial of the occasion." 

AVE ATQUE VALE.—Frograore, February 4 . 

Hail and farewell ! to-day farewell and hail, 

Farewell for all thy people, but for thee 
1 lail to the rest—My labour’s long-won fee— * 

Beside that "rare one,” passed beyond the veil 
Those thirty-nine dark winters like a tale 

Are told, and thou hast crossed the narrow sea ; 

Didst thou not say that here thy rest should be ? 

Not ever could thy Royal promise fail. 

Hail and farewell ! Beside thy Consort sleep 

Till with His trump of doom the Christ-King shakes 
All thrones, all nations ! Rest in Paradise, 

Thrice happy spirit. Lo, the dead arise 1 
Even now from out its urn, thy power awakes 
A guardian watch ahove the land to keep. 

H. D. Rawnsley. 


Edward VIi.-a score Protest. 

While the Oath was being administered to the members of the 
Kirkwall Town Council, Councillor Hewison objected to the part 
5f the Proclamation, “ Edward \TI., King of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” He said the Prodamalio•> was a disgrace to Scotland. 
Hie Oath having been administered, Mr. Hewison proceeded to 
sign the parchment, when he exclaimed, “ 1 sign this in allegiance 
to Edward I. There was never an Edward in Scotland before. 
There is only one Edward." The 'Town Clerk interrupted, when 
Mr. Hewison, amid loud laughter, shouted, “ It 1 sign this, 1 sign 
it for good old Scotland. ’’ 

















(Tin- (Kates, 

February 5th, 1901. 

THE DEATH OF THE 
QUEEN. 

SOUTH AFRICA* 

(FROM OCR CORRESPONDENT.) 

PRETORIA, Fra. 3. 

Appropriate services in memory of Qoeen 
Victoria were held here yesterday in churches of 
the various denominations and in the synagogue, 
in the afternoon Lord Kitchener, accompanied 
by his staff, with Major-Generals Kelly, 
Clements, and Maxwell, and the officers of the 
Pretoria garrison, attended a special memorial 
service at St. Albans Cathedral, at which the 
civil officials and the foreign Consnls, who, being 
accredited to the late Transvaal Government, 
hold a somewhat anomalous position here, were 
also present. A Royal salute of 81 guns was 
afterwards tired. In the evening a second service 
was held for the benefit of the civilians. 

(THROUGH REUTER* S AGENCY.) 

JOHANNESBURG, Fra. 3. 
To-day was observed as a day of mourning, and 
all business was suspended. Most impressive 
funeral services were held in all the churches. 

(from our correspondent.) 

CAPE TOWN, Fra. 4. 

Great indignation was felt because the parent 
Dutch Church in Cape Town held no momorial 
service ; but the omission was due solely to a 
wrong-headed conclusion that the previous Sun¬ 
day service was sufficient, as tho Dutch Church 
and Press throughout the country have vied with 
the English in their tributes to the Queen. 

(through recter’s agency.) 

CARNARVON (CAPE COLONY), Fra. 3. 

Ail business places hero are draped in black as 
a sign of mourning for the death of tho Queen. 
A memorial service which was held this after¬ 
noon was largely attended by the military 
authorities as well as by local residents. The. 
Rev. Mr. Do Villiers, of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, preached, the sermon being of a 
character appropriate to the occasion. 

INDIA. 

(through reuter’s agency.)* 

MADRAS, Fra. 4. 

At the public meeting of tho citizens of 
Madras held on Friday, a resolution expressing 
sympathy with the King and the Royal Family was 
passed. There was an enormous attendance. 

On Saturday an impressive state ceremonial 
was celebrated at St. George’s Cathedral, and 
solemn services were held in all the churches, 
mosques, and temples, all of them being attended 
by overflowing congregations. 

BOMBAY, Fra. 4. 

Lord Northcote presided at a crowded meeting 
held in the town-hall to consider the question of 
a memorial to the late Empress of India. A motion 
to send an address of condolence to the Emperor, 
proposed by Sir Laurence Hugh Jenkins, and 
seconded by Sir Balchandra Krishna, was 
adopted. The Bishop of Bombay moved a resolu¬ 
tion to raise a permanent memorial in tho city. 

THE UNITED STATES. 

(from our own correspondent.) 

NEW YORK, Fra. 4. 

Many services for the Queen wore hold yester¬ 
day in the churches, all in the same spirit as 
those of Saturday, and all crowded. In Carnegie 
Hall there gathered an assembly of thousands, 
called together by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. Tho chief speaker was Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie. There on the platform stood that 
tough old Scot, with his two hundred millions, all 
of his own making, his heart beating and his eyes 
moist, as he poured out his soul in eloquent, 
broken sentences of affectionate homage to the 
Queen. “ Tho passing away of no woman," said 
Mr. Carnegie, "has so touched the hearts of 
men of all lauds wherever civilized man exists.” 
He extolled her religions tolerance, hor keeping 
of her Court pure, her truthfulness and the power 
it gave her in tho councils of England and of 
Europe, her human kindness, her love of peace, 
her loveliness of nature, tho immortality of her 
example, the blessedness of her death. So spoke 
Mr. Carnegie, for himself and his responding 
audience. Americans are not unwilling that he 
should be thought to speak for them also. His 
is one of the latest and one of the most authentic 
voices heard in New York. 

We are indebted to London journals which 
assure ns that they understand an American battle¬ 
ship would have been at Spithead on Friday had 
it been possible. Washington tells us it was not 
possible, that no ship was within steaming 
distance of the Solent. I know not, why, nor 
whether somebody blundered or somebody slept. 
But I know that the absence of the American Dag 
from that fleet through which tho Queen passed 
has been and is to Americans a cause of deep 
chagrin. There come to us over the cable many 
English appreciations of American sympathy. 
The effect of them on American opinion and 
feeling is one of nnmixed good. 

SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA* 

(through reuteb’s agenct.) 

NEW YORK, Fbb. 4. 

The Herald’s Lima correspondent says : — 

“ The service in memory of the late Queen 
Victoria held in the Anglo-American Church was 
attended by a very large congregation. Special 
references were also made to her Majesty's death 
In many Catholio churches." 

The Tribune's Panama correspondent tele¬ 
graphs :— 

“ Impressive services in memory of tho late 
Queen of England were held here, at Colon, San 
Jose, and Costa Rica. At San Jose there was a 
splendid military display by order of the 
Governor.” _ 

GERMANY. 

(THOM OUR OWN correspondent.) 

BERLIN, Fra. 4. 

The Imperial Gazette of this evening makes an 
announcement which shows that, by command of 
the Emperor, the period of mourning for the 
Queen at the Prussian Court has been raised 
from four weeks, as originally decreed, to three 
months. Till March 8 deep mourning will be worn, 
and from that date till April 22 hall-mourning. 

The Emperor telegraphed to Kiel the intelli¬ 
gence that King Edward had appointed Prince 
Henry of Prussia to bo a la suite of the British 
Navy. 

A number of journals continue to deal with 
the political relations of Germany and England 
in a friendly spirit. There will doubtless 
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be a suitable opportunity for referring to 
some of those political disquisitions in a 
future despatch. Only two Berlin journals, 
the Berliner Tageblatt and the Lokalanzciger, 
published telegrams which gave any real impres¬ 
sion of the solemn pageants of Friday and Satur¬ 
day. Nevertheless there appears to bo dawning 
on the public mind some conception of the 
breadth and strength and depth of that loyalty 
and devotion to tho Throne, which may be 
measured throughout tho British Empire by tho 
grief of tho people for the loss of Queen Victoria 
aud their enthusiastic reception of tho proclama¬ 
tion ol King Edward VII. The German nation 
had long been misinformed and misled regarding 
tho attitude of the inhabitants of the British 
Empire in this as well as in other respects. 

(from our correspondent.) 

HAMBURG, Feb. 3. 

The improssivo commemoration service in tho 
English church hero was attended by the 

reigning Burgomaster, Dr. Hachmann, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Dr. Burchard, and 
many Senators, General von Massow, commanding 
tho 9th Army Corps, tho chief of the General 
Staff, and many others of the diplomatic and Con¬ 
sular corps, besides our own Consular representa¬ 
tives, Sir William Ward, Mr. Pogson, and Mr. 
Gandell, and the mourning British community. 

ITALY. 

(from a correspondent.) 

MILAN, Feb. 3. 

A simple but very earnest memorial service 
was held in the English Church yesterday after¬ 
noon. The church was heavily draped in black 
velvet and gold. Tho English, American, and 
Italian flags were grouped round the Royal arms. 
King Victor Emmanuel was represented by Count 
Milam, Countess Casati and the Marquis d'Adila 
attending for Queen Margberita. The whole 
Consular body, with the authorities of the city 
and district, attended, also General Ferrero, ex- 
Ambassador to England, and other general 
officers. 

A largely-attended commomorativo service at 
tho Waldensian Church this morning was signifi¬ 
cant of the keen sympathy shown by all Italian 
Protestants. 

MONACO. 

(from our correspondent.) 

MONTE CARLO, Fra. 3. 

A memorial service for her lato Majesty tho 
Queen was held in the English and American 
church at Monte Carlo yesterday, the Prince of 
Monaco being represented by Colonel do Castro. 

GREECE. 

(from our own correspondent.) 

ATHENS, Fra. 3. 

Two services in memory of Queen Victoria were 
held to-day in the English church, St. Paul’s, 
which was beautifully decorated with flowers, 
palms, and other foliage. The Rev. F. R. Elliot, 
chaplain of the British Legation, officiated. Tho 
Queen of Greece, accompanied by Princes Nicolas 
and Andreas and the children of tho Crown 
Prince, and attended by all the Court dignitaries, 
was present at tho second service, which was 
reserved for official personages. Her Majesty on 
her arrival was received by Sir E. H. Egerton 
and the staff of the British Legation. 

Among tho congregation were Lady Egerton, 
Princess Lobanof, Mrs. Vicars, Lady Law, the 
Prime Minister M. Theotokis, M, Romanos, 
Foreign Minister, the other members of the 
Cabinet, tho President of the Chamber, the whole 
Diplomatic Corps, the President of the Univer¬ 
sity, tho heads of the foreign archmological 
schools, the higher civil and military officials, the 
officers of his Majesty's battleship Hlustrious, 
and a deputation of officers from tho Russian 
warships Alexander II. and Gromoboy, which 
are now in the Piraeus. MM. Delyanni, 
Zaimis, Ralli, and other leading politicians 
wero also present. The Metropolitan of Athens 
and tho Archbishops of tho Holy Synod 
took their places within the altar rails, their 
venerable figures adding dignity to a scene perhaps 
unique In the history of the two churches. During 
the afternoon the British, Greek, and Russian 
waiships in tho Pirsous and Salamis Bay fired 
salutes. Many addresses of condolence from 
various public bodies wero received at the British 
Legation. 

'ITie indications of genuine sorrow not only in 
Athens but throughout the whole of Greece have 
been very remarkable. Memorial services wore 
held yesterday in all the principal towns of the 
kingdom, and were attended by large crowds. At 
Missolonghi Archbishop Partheuios delivered an 
eloquent address, dwelling on the benefits which 
Greece had received from England during the 
long and glorious reign of the departed Sovereign. 
At Patras, after a memorial service in tho 
Cathedral, the municipal authorities, followed by 
an immense crowd, proceeded to the British Con¬ 
sulate to offer their condolences. At Corfu, the 
civil and military authorities attended the 
English church. Archbishop Nicocavouros was 
present, and at the conclusion of the service 
offered a short prayer. At ASgium and elsewhere 
t he shops were closed and business was suspended 
throughout the day. 

(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 

SYRA, Fra. 3. 

A solemn and Impressive memorial service for 
Queen Victoria was held in the Greek Cathedral 
this morning by the unanimous desire of the 
whole population of this town. It was attended 
by all the local authorities, Mr. W. H. Cottrell, 
the British Consul, and tho members of the 
colony, and 3,000 of the inhabitants. 


TUNIS. 

(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 

TUNIS, Feb. 2. 

A funeral service was held here to-day at the 
now English church. It was attended by the 
Consul-General and all the community, tho 
French Resident-General, all the military and 
civil authorities, and the entire body of foreign 
representatives. Every sign of sympathy and 
respect was shown. The ceremony was most im¬ 
pressive. 

CHINA. 

The Secretary of State for India has received 
tho following telegram from the General Officer 
Commanding China Expedition :— 

Funeral ceremony late Queen hold this day in 
the Palace Yard, all our available troops in 
'Peking were present, with detachments of all 
all e' armies. Foreign commanders nave snown 
utmost possible marks of respect and sympathy. 


THE KING'S ACCESSION. 

(THROUGH REUTER’S AGENOT.) 

SYDNEY, Fra. 3. 

The Earl of Hopetoun has telegraphed to Mr. 
Chamberlain asking him on behalf of himself and 
the Commonwealth to congratulate the King on 
his accession. _ 

THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 

(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

BERLIN, Fra. 4. 

Tho postponed banquet of the members of the 
Prussian Chamber of Deputies in celebration of 


tho Emperor’s birthday took place last night. 
In proposing tlio toast of tho Emperor, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Chamber, Herr von Krflchor, referred 
to two features of the recent bicentenary 
festivities which must have impressed the foreign 
guests—indeed, he knew that two of them, an 
English and a Spanish officer, both of high rank, 
had been so impressed. The first feature was 
the procession of the Emperor in state, when his 
Majesty’s three eldest sons—the Grown Prince, 
Prince Eitel Friedrich, and Prince Adalbert—had 
carried the insignia of the Crown before their 
Imperial father. Tho second feature was the State 
banquet in the Castle given to those who had 
received orders during tho past year. At that 
banquet, according to historical custom, “ there 
sat at table with their King all classes of those 
who wore orders, from the Knights of the Black 
Eagle to those who had received the common 
badge of honour, so that non-commissioned 
officers, postmen, and messengers from tho publio 
departments sat opposite Princes, Ministers, and 
generals.” This was characteristic of the rela¬ 
tions which subsisted between the Grown and the 
people in Prussia. It was their resolve, as repre¬ 
sentatives of tho Prussian people, that tho spirit 
of the nation which had rendered tho achieve¬ 
ments of the Hohenzollerns possible should 
continue unchanged to all time. 

(through reuter's agenct.) 

DURBAN, Fra. 4. 

The German Emperor has telographed to his 
regiment, the 1st Royal Dragoons, now stationed 
at Newcastle, thanking them for tlieir sympathy 
in his sorrow. His Majesty added that lie felt 
certain tho Dragoons Would sharo his feeling of 
pride at his appointment to tho rank of Field- 
Marshal in his Majesty’s Army. 


A SPECTATOR’S EXPERIENCE IN 
HYDE PARK ON SATURDAY. 


(from a correspondent.) 

The experiences and impressions of one of 
the human atoms composing Saturday's crowd 
may be of interest as supplementing, from another 
point of view, the accounts and descriptions 
furnished by your numerous representatives. Let 
me say at once that I have had considerable 
experience of London crowds, including that 
which assembled iu 1872 when the Prince of 
Wales weut to St. Paul's Cathedral to give 
thanks for recovery from his well-nigh fatal ill¬ 
ness, but the crowd of Saturday surpassed them 
all in magnitude as well as in orderliness. 

Believing that Hyde Park would furnish tho 
safest vantage ground. 1 (like many others old 
enough t o have added prudence to courage) paid 
a preliminary visit to the park on Friday. Often 
as I have been there before, I ouiy now noticed 
with interest that the ground on each side of tho 
road leading from Hyde Purk-cornor to the 
Marble Arch was not absolutely flat—that on tho 
east side, for a groat part of the way, tho turf 
sloped sharply up to the Park-lane railings, and 
that even the gravel walk along the West side rose 
perceptibly from the roadway to the grass. The 
hillock crowned by tho Achilles statue looked 
very tempting, but I dismissed it as imprac¬ 
ticable for that very reason ; it would, no donbt, 
be fully occupied before dawn, aud I had far to 
come. A policeman who was giving advice to 
many inquirers prophesied that the ledges of the 
statue’s pedestal would be occupied by 5 n.tq., 
though some of these early risers would probably 
l>e speculators who would vacate their seats iu 
favour of the highest bidders. 

We left our home in a northern suburb about 
hall-past 0 on Saturday morning. The tram¬ 
way service was running on neither tho 
Sunday nor the week-day time-table, but 
after a considerable wait we got a car 
which would take ns about a third of the way. 
Many other groups were already hurrying south¬ 
ward, wisely trusting to their own legs, and I 
heard that similar groups had been passing since 
4 a.m. At Camdcri-town there was a solitary 
cab, with a horse of appropriately fuueroal pace ; 
and, by avoiding tho Marble-arch aud cutting 
through Duke-street, we managed to reach and 
enter Grosvenor-gate by 7 40. Although this 
was four or five hours before tho procession could 
ho expected, the front row of the crowd on each 
side was already in attendance, lining the rood as 
far as eye could reach, and, so far as the female 
portion was concerned, sitting on tho kerbstone. 
One discreet matron had brought a railway rug, 
on whioh she and her little boy made themselves 
comparatively comfortable ; but anything like a 
camp-stool was strictly forbidden, and most of 
tho sitters appeared to be quite content with 
cold granite. 

We just managed to find room in the front row 
for the smaller members of our party, tho tailor 
standing behind to look over their shoulders. Wo 
wore not left long to stand in Indian file. People 
were pouring into the park by every gate and 
taking up positions behind us, till we were four 
deep, six deep, eight deep—in fact, till the’ depth 
was beyond fathoming from the front. When we 
looked back, tho whole width of gravel walk, 
flower-beds, and turf seemed covered by a mass of 
human beings. For tho first couple of hours, too, 
thousands of people remained on the roadway, 
strolling about, oxcept when they stopped to 
gape and listen at. the casual meeting of two 
officers or some other trilling Incident. The 
members of this fluid part of the crowd probably 
expected that when tho road had to be cleared 
they would be simply forced back to the sides, 
and so usurp the front places which tho early 
corners had boon at such puins to secure. Nor was 
their expectation entirely disappointed. We on 
the east side had no usurpation to fear, for a 
double lino of the 12th Lancers, dismounted, 
made a prickly hedge in front of us. But—and 
hero was certainly a piece of mismanagement— 
the other side was left unprotected until too 
lato. W hen a small posso of polico came ulong 
to clear the road the floating population attempted 
the very trick we had expected. They could not 
bo driven en manse, and, though a few mounted 
constables split them up lute sections and wero 
thus enabled to drive off a good many, tho forces 
of law aud ordor were far too small, and many of 
the Into comers simply shoved tho standing crowd 
back and impudently took their places on the 
kerb. Tho front rank of Lancer* then marched 
across the road and lined tlio western side. If 
the soldiers had lined both sides Immediately on 
their arrival, and if the pooplo on the rood had 
been kept moving, this triumph of impudence, 
this bitter disappointment for thousands of law- 
abiding spectators, could have boon perfectly 
well avoided. But the same thing happens on 
every occasion like this, our authorities persist¬ 
ently refusing to bo taught by experience. 

By this time, oven on tho eastern side, the 
crowding had begun to bo uncomfortable. 
Although there was no porceptiblo motion in the 
densely-packed crowd, motion there was, distin¬ 
guishable at any rate by its effects. By un- 
couBcious degrees all oxcept the front row wero 
gradually pushed northward, doubtless by tlio 
people crowding in from Grosvonor-gate. Tho 
westward proasuro from behind, too, l»camo 
serious. Ono by one the pooplo on tho kerb wore 
pushed on to tho edge of tho road. Tho few 
policemen patrolling behind tho soldiers tried 
every now and then to push tho people back, but 
presently gave up the attempt, and gradually 
the space between tho kerb and tho soldiers 
became tilled with the displaced front ranks and 
with sundry of tho woabor females who had been 
dragged out of the crowd hero and there when 
their nervos or their boarts showed signs of 

.'.uro th. t it u- 


possible even to put a hand into a pocket—im¬ 
possible, at any rate, for tho owuer of the pocket. 
The bitter cold of the early morning gave place 
to an almost tropical heat ns tho living mass 
grow more and more denso. A little more and It 
would bavo been impossible to breathe. As It was, 
the strength of our ribs was put to a rather 
severe test ; and if none of tho womon carried 
away by tho ambulance men suffered from nothing 
worso than a faint I should be much surprised. 
Here, too, was surely a point in which those re¬ 
sponsible for the management of London crowds 
might exorcise a little more Lngeuuity. When 
the footpath or other space allotted to spectators 
is so wide, a file of men should be stationed not 
only in front but at tho back, say, of tho first six 
rows, preserving a freo space behind which 
another six or seven rows of spectators could 
accumulate. Much danger would bo avoided by 
thus splitting up the crowd. If, as I suppose, 
the regular polico force is not largo enough to 
provide the extra flics required by this measure, 
special constables might be sworn in for the 
oocasion. 

The demeanour of. the crowd as a whole was 
something to be thankful for. I do not refer to 
the general good temper—very few taking tlio 
pressure and heat in ill part—or even to tho re¬ 
markable absence of inebriety, so much as to tho 
obvious realization, by almost all, that they wero 
not merely spectators of a pageant but mourners 
at a funeral. There were exceptions—such as a 
well-dressed young man pouring out to his com¬ 
panion the inane chatter of an empty head, and 
the occasional shout of a hooligan (tho trees were 
loaded with them) to a brother rowdy below ; 
but every such sound, when once tho procession 
had appeared,was met by an indignant " Hush 1 
from thousands of lips ; and the exceptions only 
made the rule more impressive. 

One more word, I am sorry to say, of criticism. 
When the procession had passed and the crowd 
began to pour out of tho park, a section of the 
crowd outside tried to force their way in, and at 
one exit only the prompt action of a private 
citizen armed with a stick prevented a numlier of 
helpless people from being crushed against t.he 
iron gates. There was not a policeman in sight ! 
For a long time afterwards Oxford-street and all 
the other thoroughfares leading from the park 
were so crowded that there was no moving except 
at snail’s pace. 

Let me add my fragment of testimony to that- 
which is no doubt reaching you from all quarters 
as to the astonishing unanimity with which busi¬ 
ness has been suspended. In the northern suburb 
to which I refer even tlio tobacconists and small 
shopkeepers, who never think of closing on Sun¬ 
days, did not opeu their doors all day. 

As postcript I may r.dd that in the Kdgwai-e- 
*oad the crushing was so severe that tlio crowd 
not only cocked the broad cavement. but burst 
tnrough the military line ; and, when the middle 
of the roadway was at last cleared, the soldiers 
had to lean back upon tho crowd, acting as Jiving 
buttresses till the procession had passed. Here 
some of the spectators bad smuggled oauip-stools, 
ou which they attempted to staud ; but the 
offensive furniture was torn from them and 
thrown over head into the road, where the 
soldiers smashed it into matchwood with the butt 
ends of their rifles. 


PUBLIC SYMPATHY. 


LONDON. 

At a meeting of the Farmers’ Club held yester¬ 
day at the Salisbury Hotel, under the presidency 
of Mr. John A. Hempson, it was decided to offer 
to the King an address of condolence, in the 
course of which it was stated :— 

The farmers of this country, ■ of _ whom the club is 
especially representative, have occasion to deplore hor 
Majesty’s death more, perliaps, than any other class of tho 
community because of the practical and personal interest 
which her late Majesty always took in the agriculture of 
the country, even up to tho close of her long and glorious 
reign, and their regrets at this death are unfeignedly 
sincere. Tho club crave leave to congratulate your 
Mujosty upon your accession to tho Throne, and humbly 
pray your Majesty will continue to take that personal 
interest in agriculture which has hitherto been your 
pleasure ; further, that your Majesty will be pleased to 
extend your patronage to the institution which for the 
gist 20 vonrehnd been honoured by the membership of the 

At a meeting of tho Croydon County Conncil, 
last night, the following resolution was proposed 
by the mayor (Councillor Page), seconded by tho 
deputy-mayor (Alderman Allen) :— 

We, the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the county 
borough of Croydon, in council assembled, desire to 
express our profound grief at the death of her Most 
Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, and to respectfully 
tender to his Most Gracious Majesty King Edward VII., 
his Royal Consort Queen Alexandra, and other members 
of the Royal Family, our deep and loyal sympathy in the 
great affliction which has befallen them and the nation. 

At a special meeting of the council of the 
Publishers’ Association convened by Mr. 
Frederick Macmillan, the president, the follow¬ 
ing resolutions were adopted and forwarded to 
the Secretary of State for the Home Depart¬ 
ment :— 

The council of the Publishers’ Association, on behalf of 
tho publishing trade of Great Britain and Ireland, desire 
to give expression to their profound sorrow at the loss 
which the nation and tho Empire have sustained by the 
lamented death of her Majesty Queen Victoria, and to 
offer to his Majesty the K i n g and the Royal Family their 
respectful sympathy in their great bereavement ; the 
council of the Publishers’ Association humbly and 
sincerely tender their dutiful congratulations to his 
Majesty King Edward VII. on his accession to tho Throne 
of this great Empire, and assure him of their loyal wishes 
for the happiness and prosperity of his roigu. 

A meeting of the Royal Commission on Horse 
Breeding was held yesterday at 13, Hanover- 
square, W. There were present the Duke of 
Portland, Master of the Horse (in the chair), the 
Earl of Coventry, Lord Ribblesdale, Mr. Henry 
Chaplin, M.P., Sir Jacob Wilson, Mr. J. Bowen 
Jones, and Mr. J. Herbert Taylor (secretary). 
Sir John Gilmour, of Montrave, wrote expressing 
regret at his inability to attend the meeting. It 
was resolved to forward the following resolu¬ 
tion of condolence upon tho death of her late 
Majesty :— 

We, the Commissioners on Horse Breeding, appointed 
by her lato Majesty in November, 1887, to consider how 
tlio Royal Bounty might beat be expended in encouraging 
the breed of souud horses, are desirous of recording the 
expression of our deep sympathy with the King and Queen 
in the heavy loss which they have sustained by tho death 
or their lamented and Royal mother. We share in this 
sorrow bv which wo are deprived of the co-operation and 
support of a ruler whose wide sympathies were extended 
to every individual movement of national importance At 
i would offer to his Most Gracious 
r congratulations upon h. 
igland 

OXFORD. 

At Oxford, yesterday, Mr. Justice "Wright 
opened the Assizes and charged the grand jury 
of which Viscount Dillon was foreman, and Sir 
William Anson. M.P.,Warden of AJ1 Souls, and the 
Hon. George Brodrick, Warden of Merton, wore 
members. His Lordship said :— 

Before the regular business of tho day was begun it 
right and oeceewy Q*t the debt dim from all (Tour uE 

revered Queen Should be acknowledged, and that txoro?- 

slon should bo given to the gratitude owod to that Ko^I 
ladv in whose name and right those Assizes had been held 
and justice done in that place during more th£> two 
generations of men. Nor was it less right that thaTaWM 
publioly express the hope and prayer S that assic J 
long continuo to bo hold there under the name 
Edward VII. He recalled tho fact that lu^Maiffltv 

in oifoil SP “ Dt “ i . m P° r, *“ l Of bis youth 

in Oxford.Uving there as a citizen of that cltv and studyi 
ing as a student at that University. and that during that 
time ho had gained the affection and regard of nil/* They 
couldl wish nothing more and nothing bettor for him and 
for themselves than that he might couUnuo for so long m 
P rovidence permitted to carry on those Royal tradition* 
Which would ever be associated with his Rival mother" 
name. The Chief Constable luid assured him that there had 
been a steady decrease of crltuo in that county of late 
years, and they might renturo to hope that It w-ould be 
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ono of a. chiof chorao t*rmlai of G». now roicn Uml 

csrimo would continue to diiuinUb an utooililvand i,, 
.rent an extent oa It had diminished during tfie reign of 
Eis Majesty’s late mother. There had been no more 
memorable mark of the past reign than the groat decrease 
of crime. ° 

Lord Dillon, as foreman, made, in the name of 
the grand jury, the following presentment :— 

We, the grand jury of the county of Oxford, desire to 
express our heartfelt concurrence in the sentiments so 
worthily expressed by your Lordship as to the circum¬ 
stances under which we meet to-day. In common with 
the whole Empire we mourn the loss of tho illustrious 
lsdy who has ruled us so loog, during whoso reign hor 


and of advancement ii 
and woll-beintj' of mankind. 

in the expression of loyalty _ J _ 

the belief that he will follow the groat example of Qi 
Victoria, and in the expectation that his reign, like t- 
will be signalized by the mutual devotion of Soveroii 


- - --- the happiness 

With you, my Lord, we join. 
— — jxpression of loyalty to our King, her successor, in 
the belief that he will follow the — ‘ 


will be signalized by the mutual devotion of Sovereign • 
and subjects, and crowned by the blessings of prosperity 

and peace. 

Mr. Justice Wright, in receiving the presents 
ment, intimated that ho would forward it to the 
proper quarter, and then discharged the grand 
jury in the usual form. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Yesterday a meeting of the inhabitants of the 
county of Stafford, convened by the Earl of 
Dartmouth, Lord Lieutenant, and Sir Charles 
Forster, High Sheriff, was held at the Shire-hall, 
(Stafford, for the purpose of expressing their 
sympathy with the King, the Queen Consort, and 
the members of the Royal Family on the loss 
which they and the nation have sustained by the 
death of her late Majesty. Lord Dartmouth pre¬ 
sided, and among others present were the 
Countess of Dartmouth, the Earl of Lichfield, the 
Earl of Harrowby, the Bishop of Lichfield and 
Mrs. Legge, Sir Charles Forster (High Sheriff), 
Lord Hatherton, Sir Reginald Hardy, Sir Thomas 
jWardle, Sir Charles Wolseley, the Archdeacons 
of Stafford and Stoke, Captain the Hon G. A. 
Anson, Mr. C. E. Shaw, M.P., Mr Francis 
Monckton, Mr. H. A. Wiggin, and Mr. Frank 
James (Chairman of the Staffordshire County 
Council). 

Lord Dartmouth said that Queen Victoria fn 
every sense of the word the Queen of tho 


--- — -tho people. The 

•affection for her was not bounded even by the bounds of 1 
the vast Empire over which she ruled, but other countries, 
not too well disposed to that Empire, had unanimously 
identified themselves with our loss. This spontaneous 
action afforded ji testimony to the positii 


--Queen 

rid, and had raised a 
monument to her memory such as had never been accorded 
to any human being, "Hie past 63 years had proved to 
them that while the charm of the woman had not been 
lost in the personality of tho Sovereign she combined 
with that charm a courage, a discretion, and a power of 
ruling which men were sometimes apt to claim was their 
sole attribute. To what was this wonderful influence due ? 

It was not merely the powers of governing ; that she 
shared with many of tho great rulers of the world. It was 
not merely due to her wonderful insight into the wishes 
of her people ; that would not have appealed to other 
\ , nations. It was not merely her personal charm, bar 
.devotion to duty, her simplicity of life; it was a 
combination of all these great qualities, and no one who 
had ever had personal communication with hor could ever 
forget that she was the Queen. On no one had the glare 
of publicity shone with greater power, and no one had 
come more triumphantly through the ordeal. No one hod 
a higher standard of duty ; no one lived more absolutely 
up to that standard, and no Monarch bad more fully 
realized and acted upon the great truth that thepowera of 
the Crown were held in trust for the people, ana wore tho 
means, not the end of government. 

The High Sheriff then moved:—“ That the 
inhabitants of the county, in public meeting assembled, 

. desire to place on record their deep sense of the loss . 
sustained by the nation in the death of her late Majesty ( 

n.iitnn n.l, aitH Kn. * “ --*— * 1 '' *' ' •' ’’ ’ 


. n Victoria, and beg to express to their Majesties the'. 

King and Queen and tie members of the Roval Family 
their respectful and heartfelt sympathy with them in 
their bereavement, and do assure his Majesty of their*, 
unswerving loyalty and devotion to "the Crown, and offer; 


^ _ B u auvouuo lu uie v,ruwn, umi unor 

their earnest prayers that health and strength may be 
given to his Majesty long to reign over a free and " 
prosperous people. ’ 

Lord Hatherton seconded the resolution. 

The Bishop of Lichfield, in supporting it, said that 
;all women must feel proud that the Throne of this country j 
had been occupied during the past 63 years by one who’ , 
was so great a Sovereign just because she was so good a 

Lord Lichfield said tho grief that had been shown at 1 
Victoria’s dcath_had never been equalled in the. 


history of mankind. Whs ? It was because her subjc 
could never forget tho loving sympathy she had e 

those in^sorrow, sickness, and danger. -k 


r 


extended to those in sorrow, sickness, and danger. 

Mr. C. E. Shaw, M.P., also supported the resolution, s } 
which was carried, the whole of those present standing. 




Huddersfield.—L ast night, on the motion of thejj| 
jfutev. Dr. Bruce, chairman, seconded by tho Rov. J.! 

.V “Dunbar Churchman, the following resolution was passe " 
,by tho School Board, members standing in their places :- 
“ The board desire to place on record their profound!,; 
/sorrow at tho death of Queen Victoria, and their sense o; 
the irreparable loss which has fallen on tho nation bj 
the death of a Sovereign whose reign has been so ber 
Bcent, and whose unexampled purity and devotion to — 
''highest interests of her people have endeared her to the. 

hearts of all. The board express their unfeigned loyalty, r 
^*to King Edward and pray that his reign may be long and 
''—osperous, and that ho and every member" of tho Royal 
jmily may bo sustained in tho great sorrow by the con- 
U eolation of the King of Kings." 




IRELAND. 

Out Dublin Correspondent telegraphs :—Tho 
noise and activity of city life, which had been 
suspended during the last 12 days, began to 
assort themselves once more yesterday. It will,,'v 
lowever, be some time before the streets of 
IDublin resume their familiar aspect and tho 
{shadow of the national loss passes from the faces- 
of the citizens. In many houses tho blinds remain . 
drawn. Mourning is still, of course, universally. 
f worn, and mournful drapery still hangs beforeH 
.. . the principal business establishments. The sole,I ’ 
topic of thought and conversation yesterday was 
Saturday’s great pageant in London, which was 
felt by all to have been worthy of the dead 

RrtvflrAiffn Anri ftf f.hrt mt.inn lilvnn the N’n.t.mn.'ilifit. 


Sovereign and of tho nation. Even the Nationalist 
Press recognizes the majesty and grandeur of the 1 
Royal funeral, and seems to realize for the first 
time the strength of the late Queen’s hold upon 
the love and devotion of her loyal subjects. 

There is, indeed, another though kindred topic 
of which Irishmen, Roman Catholic as well as 
Protestant, have spoken much and regretfully 
during the past few days. Since the late Queen’s 
death the newspapers have recorded, to the 
exclusion of almost all other loeal news, votes of 
condolence and other expressions of public 
sympathy on the part of every civil and religious 
institution in Ireland with the solitary excep¬ 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church. On Sunday 
memorial services were held throughout tho 
country in Episcopalian church, Nonconformist 
chapel, and Jewish synagogue. In no single 



instance that has come to light has any such 
service been held in a Roman Catholic church.; 
• The action, or rather inaction, of the Irish 
hierarchy has not even the excuse of instructions 
from the Vatican, for it is well known that the; 
v'a Pope was sincerely affected by the late Queon’s 
death. It was expected that Cardinal Loguo and 
Archbishop Walsh might, at least, have followed 
the example of tho Cardinal Archbishop of West-; 
minster. On Sunday a representative of a 
•Unionist newspaper was informed, in the course 
of conversation with the Rev. Denis Pettit,i’ 
.chaplain to Archbishop Walsh, that the ritual of 
the Roman Catholic Church did not provide for 
memorial services in such cases as that of tho 
late Queen, that there was no power vested in 
the Archbishop to go outside tho ritual, and that 
, no such service could be held except in the case 
■of a person who had died in tho communion of 
tho Roman Catholic Chnrch. When it was 
pointed out that Cardinal Vaughan, in his letter 
dealing with the national calamity, bad ordered 
'exposition of the Blessed Sacrament on. Sun¬ 
day for one hour, the Rev. Mr. Pettit ex¬ 
plained that was not a memorial service in any 


sense, but an act of prayer for the good of the 
country. _ 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir,—Muoh has been said during tho past weeks as to 
tho immense influence exerted by Queen Victoria in other 
countries as well as in hor own through her sagaoity, her 
love of peace, her ready sympathy, and other womanly 
virtues. But I have not anywhere seen special attention 
drawn to what appears to rue to be the greatest benefit of 
all the many benefits which she bestowed on her people 
and on the world. 

No one who has been a close observer of public and 
social life during that period of 03 years, and no one who 
has studied in history and in experience the causes of; 
tho progress and decay of nations, can have failed to hard 
remembered again and again that just such an over¬ 
whelming influx of wealth as England has experienced 
during those yeare preceded the degradation and fall of 
the great empires of Rome and Spain, and was mainly 
the cause of that fall, because of the frantic luxury and 
the demoralization and weakening of character which the 
sudden prosperity produced. In England, indeed, the 
increase of wealth baa been proportionately far greater. 
The adoption of free trade, the discovery of gold, Ac., in 
many now regions, and the consequent transfer of popula¬ 
tion from our over-crowded country to those in which it 
was a source of wealth instead of a burden ; tho innumer¬ 
able inventions of scienoe which have made possible the 
rapid and cheap transit of men, of prodace, and of 
Intelligence—all these factors havo combined to produce 
an increase of wealth utterly out of proportion to that:' 
in any previous age or land. That increase still continues, 
although its distribution among classes has changed, and 
other countries, notably the United States, now have 
their share both in the prosperity and in ita dangers. 

All will admit that the dangers have not been 
altogether averted, and that the new wealth has had 
effect in increasing luxury and decreasing exertion. 
But that this evil was not a thousand times greater than 
it has been—that it did not result, as in Spain, in 
national demoralization, and consequent decay, failure, 
and impotence—was due very largely to the influence of 
Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort. 

, - - It only needed the help that a George IV. would have 
given to the growth of expenditure and immorality to 
have sent this country head-long down the path that 
leads to national ruin. But from tho time that the influx 
first began the Queen and Prince Albert maintained a 
Court carefully and frugally managed, and perfectly! 
pure ; their influence strengthened the hands of the' 
older and wiser part of the aristocracy in the main¬ 
tenance of their own self-respecting dignity, and saved 
them from boing led into competition with the luxurious 
and wasteful expenditure of those among the newly- 
‘enriched who were anxious to force themselves by theso 
moons into a social position. The effect of this example; 
filtered down from class to class, and gave tho highest! 

J sanction in the country to moderation in expenditure and 
correctness in conduct. 

This I believe to have been the greatest benefit which 
this country owes to the late Queen, and the most 
. notable exercise of that influence of Royalty which .was 
at so low on ebb when she mounted the Throne, ..ad 
.' which now possesses a dignity and power recognized not, 
by England alone, but by tbe world at large. 

The new King's affection and veneration for hlsl 
mother, the careful and able way in which, unsparing of 
his time and exertions, he bos fulfilled thoso duties that 
• fell upon him in the latter years of tho Queen’s life, are* 
" such as to give confidence that ho will, with the aid of!" 
the Queen Consort, be a worthy successor of the greatest 
Constitutional Monarch of history. If he remembers . 
that the chief source of the Queen’s power was her 
influence on character, on which, after all, the welfare of 
nations ultimately depends, he will reign, not only over 
his people, but in their hearts. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

W. RATHBONE. 

Green Bank, Liverpool, E., Feb. I. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir,—Having had an uninterrupted view of the proceed. | 
ings on Saturday within Victoria Station, I desire to 
'(record the fact that at the moment when the casket was 
placed upon the gun-carriage,and before it waa covered by 
the pall, a bright ray of sunshine gleamed with dazzling 
-brilliancy upon the brasswork of the casket; it lasted'/ 
but a few seconds, and was repeated just as the procession 
began to move. 

; Except for this heart-stirring incident the sky was on 
Saturday morning in London, as your Correspondents say, 
grey and sullen. Your obedient, 

CHARLES E. 

54, Parliament-street, Westminster, Fob. 4. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir,—The prompt action of the bluejackets in drawing 
their Royal mistress to St. George’s Chapel when the - ’ 
horses refused their work will doubtless carry back the;- 
thoughts of many to an incident in the funeral procession*, 
.of tho great Duke in 1852. The hugo catafalque upon / 
which the coffin was placed became beddod in the loose £ 
wet soil near Hyde Park-corner. All the horses which . 

, could be got were harnessed to tho car, but did not drag r , 
it an inch. An artillery officer then suggested that soldiers 
should be substituted, and these, giving at the word of;' ^ 
; command one simultaneous pull, lifted it instantly out of -w 
its hole. • It was the power of intelligent human strength* - s 
over mere biute force, and this guided by the over-ready 
cleverness which so often makes us proud of our soldiers . 
)• and sailors in times of emergency. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Salisbury, Fob. 4. _ J. H. T. / 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir,—Now that tho funeral rites in memory of the best, 
and greatest, and most beloved of all our Sovereigns have 
boon fulfilled, wo may turn, for consolation, to the know¬ 
ledge of what she herself would have wished all her sub- 
i* jects to do. Ibis waa put, nearly 1,800 years ago, Into 
words well worth being remembered now :— 

•1*.: “ Non ho° prtecipuum amicorum mumis est, prosequi, 

dofunctum ignavo questu ; sod qu® voluerit momiuisse, 
S qufe mandavorit exsequi.” (Tacitus, Ann. ii., 71). 

Your obedient servant, C. A. G. B. 

February 4. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir,—There was so beautiful an occurrence in con- 
noxion with the passing of the funeral train of onr late 1 '*:; 
beloved Queen through here on Saturday that I venture to 
write and tell you, in case you may think it worthy of 
record, and of interest to some of your readers. 

It was a lovely rooming here, bright with sunshine and •, 
Binging of birds. But for a little while before the funeral ! - 
train was due thore were light showers of rain, the sun ■ 
shining all the time, Aid when the train at last came 
there was a beautiful rainbow, which appeared to arch. ^ 


It seemed like a benediction on her who has gone, and 
in augury of blessing for her successor. 

I am, Sir, yoors faithfully, 

Carshalton, Surrey. If. J. ( , 


CARDINAL VAUGHAN AND OUR LATE 
QUEEN . 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir,—In addition to Santiago de Cuba, where 11 under. 
Papal dispensation " a solemn Requiem Mass was said 
lor our late Queen Victoria, and to Cape Town, whore 
“ a Requiem Mass, with funeral music,’’ was celebrated 
for the same intention (both mentioned in my letter of yes¬ 
terday), I find in The Timet report, Monday, February 4, 
that at Ottawa “ a solemn Mass waa celebrated at the 
•Cathedral by the Archbishop of Ottawa. The service was 
attended by the Premier, Lady Laurier, and Mr. Scott, 
Secretary of State.” 

Again, at Montreal, “ Archbishop Bruchesi officiated,” 
presumably at Mass, “ and the Freftch-Cauadian battalion 
attended.” Then, “ At the midday service at the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, Gibraltar, Bishop Ballord, tho vicar 
apostolic, delivered a funeral oration.” This latter was 
evidently tbe sermon during Mass,which, however, ia not 
slated to havo been a Requiem. 

Then (p. 12, The Timet, February 4), “ There was a 
Requiem Mass at St. John’s ciiurch, Boston,” and “ a 
Requiem again at the Church of the Advent,*' also in' 
Boston, U.S. Why our Cardinal, being in Rome, 
could not havo obluincd a “ dispensation " (or solomn 
RrguiemMusaoii to bo said in Ilia diocese of Westminster, 


tucl. a. were said m Santiago de Cuba, at Ottawa, 

at Montreal, anil at Boston, U.S., j* oi grout a puttlu 
“ 1 ' , la die cause of most sincere regret to all 
Catholics, loyal aliko to Church and King, who 
would bo tho very Inst to find fault publicly with the 
•Ction of their ecclesiastical superiors. Kill in this 
exceptional cose surely our silence would be open to 
■erlous misconstruction. 

Yours, Ac., F, a B. 




TO TOE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir,—It ought to bo known that keen regret, not 
tuuuixvd with indignation, is felt by large numbers of 
English Catholics at the action of our ecclesiastical 
autnorities in separating us from tbe rest of our fellow- 
countrymen at this moment of national mourning. One 
hears the expression of these feelings on every side, and 
not only among the laity. 

. If it be, indeed, an invariable rale that tbe Mass of 
Requiem tad other services for the dead cannot bo used 
except for Catholics, we can only accept the situation, 
however deeply wo may feel the position in which wo 
are placed. But is tbe rule, in tact, invariable ? Perhaps 
aome one entitled to speak with authority will give an 
answer to the question. Bishop Briudls is, I believe. 
In charge of the diocese of Westminster during Cardins 
Veurban’s absence ou the Continent, and oo doubt be 
can enlighten us oo tbe subject. Perhaps bis lordship can 
tell us whether it is or is not the fact that Requiem Messes 
for tho repose of tho soul cf Quern Victoria have been 
or are to be sung in Catholic churches in Montreal and 
Ce;w l inen, as baa been reported. If so, was any special 
permission obtained for thorn from Romo, or have the 
local ordinaries sanctioned them ou their own authority ? 
There seems to be no doubt that such services were con¬ 
templated in tho places mentioned ; if they have been 
■topped it would bo interesting to know by whom. 

Perhaps Bishop Brindle or some one else can ajso tell 
ns whether it is or is not the fact that, after the death 
of tbe late Tsar of Russia, a Requiem Mass for tho 
repose of his soul was sung ia the Madeleine at Paris, or 
any other Catholic church, and, if so, by whose authority 
it took place, and on what ground it waa permitted. 

It would appear that it is only the public ase of tba 
services for the dead that can be said to be “ exclusively 
applicable to Catholics." I myself have been present at 
private Requiem Masses said for persons who were 
Protestants. An authoritative statement of the principle 
on which private Masses are allowed and public Masses dis- 
aUowed would be of considerable interest—that is, if 
public Masses for non-Catholics are,in fact, never allowed, 
a point which seems, as I have said, to be far from clear. 

It would seem, indeed, that even on tbe present 
occasion Cardinal Vaughan’s restrictions have not been 
closely adhered to even by bis own relatives. We aro 
told in his Eminence's letter that " of publio religious 
services for the dead tbe Catholic Church knows of no no 
but such as she has instituted for the souls of her own 
children,” Yet I read in a Catholic paper that Father 
Bernard Vaughan, S.J., recently conducted a “ memorial 
service ” for her late Majesty, at which certain eminent 
singers took part in tho music. 

There would seem to be need of some further explana¬ 
tion of a decree which has caused sente pain to thousands 
of loyal Catholics who are also loyal Englishmen. It is 
impossible to ignore the fact that Cardinal Vaughan’s 
letter was written from Rome, and it is impossible to 
dissociate that fact from the attitude of tho Vatican 
towards this country, of which English Catholics have 
had so many unpleasant evidences during the last two 
years. Yours obediently, 

February 2. ROBERT EDWARD DELL. 




FUNERAL 

OF 


THE QUEEN. 


BURIAL AT FROGMORE. 


(from och special correspondent.) 

WINDSOR, Fn. 4. 

The last rites hare been performed, the last 
prayers offered up, and all that is mortal of our 
beloved Queen now rests beside the husband 
whose love was her solace and support during 
his lifetime, and whose memory was cherished 
with such touching fidelity during the long 
years of her lonely widowhood. The beautiful j 
Mausoleum at Frogmore, upon which tho Queen, 
lavished so much loving care, and within the walls: 
of which some of the most sacred hours of her life, 
were passed, was the scene of the final ceremony.j 
Hero were assembled the King and Queen 
Alexandra and all the Imperial and Royal: 
mourners who have come from far and near to' 
pay tho last tribute of reverence and homage tol 


tho illustrious dead. Here, after the celebration' 
of a service of singular beauty, they left the 
Queen to sleep her last sleep surrounded by every 
emblem of divine and human love. 

The day was cold and fine until immediately 
after tho service was completed ; and as the 
mourners were returning rain began to fall. The 
announcement that the public would be able to* 
see the passage of this procession from the Oastle 
through tho Long Walk had caused many 
thousands of people to assemble, and Windsor 
was onco more the scene of a great historic 
pageant, not less impressive than I those 
which have been chronicled during tho last! 
few days. The arrangements were carried out! 
successfully in accordance with the programme, 
which had received the sanction of tho King or 
the previous evening. The Castle Yard was 
cleared of the general public some time before 
the hour appointed for the starting of tho pro¬ 
cession, and at about half-past 2 the bearer com¬ 
pany were drawn up facing tho entrance to the 
Memorial Chapel, where the ooffin of the Queen 
had been watched by officers of the Guards since 
it was placed there ou Saturday. They were fol¬ 
lowed by the Queen’s Company of the Grenadier 
Guards, who were stationed on the grass plot) 
opposite the Chapel, fho military bands were 
ordered to tako up position in the Upper Ward, 
whore they awaited the formation of the procession. 
Presently the gun-carriage arrived and was drawn 
up at the chapel door ; and, in a few minutes, the 
mourners began to assemble. They walked from 
the Castle at about 10 minutes to 3 o'clock, 
being preceded by the King. His Majesty was 
followed by tho other Royal personages attend¬ 
ing the funeral, after whom came the ladies, 
preceded by the Queen leading by the hand 
little Princo Edward of York, who was dressod 
in sailor costume. Around the entrance to the 
Chapel stood tho King, the German Emperor, tho 
jKing of Portugal, and the King of tho Belgians, 
and in the doorwav wore stationed the Lord 
Steward and tho Lord Chamberlain, holding 
their wands of office. His Majesty, on his 
arrival, was saluted by tho Guards, and made the 
usual acknowledgment. Tho choir, headed by 


Sir Walter Parratt wearing his robes as a Doctor 
of Music of tho University of Oxford, meantime 
left the Chapel and proceeded on foot to Frog-j 
more, there to await the arrival of the procession. 
J ust before 3 it became apparent from the pre¬ 
parations which were going on that the coffin 
was about to bo taken from its rosting-plaoo in the 
Chapel and placed upon tho gun-carriage awaiting 
it. In a few moments it was observed, borne on the 
shoulders of tho Grenadier Guards, and preceded 
by tho oquerrios of the late Queen carrying the 
beautiful white silk pall, surmounted by tho 


emblems of Sovereignty. As scon as the coffin 
hud been placed upon tho gun-carriage, the pall 
wan replaced upon it, and the procession was 
formed. 

The Royal part of the procession was 
formed by Itself, beiDg awaited by the other 
mourners near to tho Norman Gateway. When 
all was ready tho sorrowful cortdge moved 
off through the Norman Gateway, through the 
Goorgu IV. Archway, down tho Ix>ng Walk, and 
through tho lodge leading from tho Long Walk to 
the Mausoleum. From the George IV. Archway 
to the lodge tho ground waa kept by dismounted, 
men or tho 1st Life Guards in their scarletcloaks. 
There was no admission to tho public In this 
part of tho route. Tho next part, however, 
was densely thronged with people, and the 
Grenadier Guards, also wearing their overcoats, 
kept the roadway as far as tho point where the 
private road branches off in the direction of the 
Mausoleum. No one was allowed to pass through 
the gateway of this road, but the whole of the 
route from tho Long Walk to Frogmore Mausoleum 
was nevertheless lined by Grenadier Guards. The 
starting of the procession was announced by tbe 
firing of the 15-pounder guns stationed in tho Long 
Walk. Tho guns boomed with solemn regularity, 
and the bell of the Mausoleum tolled its knell, 
during tho whole time that the procession was or. 
its way. The boll was answered by tho great bell 
in tho Round Tower, which had never been tolled 
until Saturday last, it being reserved for use on 
the occasion of the death and funeral of the 
!8overeign. The bell was captured during 
Ithe Crimean War, and its notes were heard for the 
first time when the great procession was winding 
its way through tho streets of Windsor to 
St. George’s Chapel. There was nothing in 
the way of incident to record as the mourners 
passed to their destination through tho lines ot 
sympathetic spectators. There was no change in 
the demeanour of the crowd from that which, 
during these sad days of mourning, has charac¬ 
terized the people whenever Royalty has made 
Its appearance. The coffin was the central point 
of the procession, to which the attention of 
all was naturally directed ; and every head 
was bared as it passed by. The King, 
who followed immediately after the coffin, was 
[recognized ; but, respectful silence being felt to 
j be the only way in which the people could show 
their sympathy with his Majesty in bis and the 
'nation's grievous loss, there was no demonstra¬ 
tion of any kind. The German Emperor, whose 
striking personality has caused him to occupy so 
prominent a place in the mind and imagination 
of the pabiic, came next; and perhaps the 
figure which attracted the greatest interest next 
to these was that of the Queen, leading the pro¬ 
cession of the Royal ladies, with the little Prince 
Edward walking by her side. But the prevailing 
feeling was evidently not one of curiosity 60 
much as one of sadness ; and the grandeur of the 
spectacle was less the feature of it which im¬ 
pressed itself upon tlio crowd than tho pathos. 
The people were looking their last upon the 
Queen who had lived and reigned so long that 
her disappearance caused the country to seem 
suddenly changed from w hat they had always known 
It to be, and this fact was the dominating one in 
tbe minds of all the spectators. The processio:. 
in due time reached tlio road which branches off 
to Frogmore, and, passing down it, was seen, but 
distantly seen, from the Long Walk, where the 
crowds had assembled. The rest of the way was 
peopled only by the stalwart forms of the 
Grenadiers, who havo been bo conspicuous during 
tho Windsor ceremonies. Alternately playing 
the ” Ftmeral Marches " of Beethovou and 
Chopin, the bands of tho LifeGuards and the 
Grenadiers provided that stately but mourn¬ 
ful music which adds so greatly to th< 
solemnity of an occasion even less ornate in point 
of external magnificence, but which, when united 
with all that represents tho power and empire ol 
the Throne, ia nothing less than soul-stirring. 


AT THE MAUSOLEUM. 

The appearance of tho Mausoleum was in keep¬ 
ing with the historic nature of the ceremony 
about to bo conducted. The building, as all are 
aware who have visited it, is a cruciform edifice 
in the Romanesque style of architecture, sur-{ 
mounted by an octagonal lantern, and approached 
by a broad flight of granite steps. It bears upon 
its foundation-stone the inscription 
The foundation-stone of this building, erected by 
Queen Victoria in pious remembrance of her great and 
good husband, was laid by her on the 15th day of March, 
a.d. 1862. “ Blessed are they that sleep In tho Lord.” 

On tho bronze tablet over the entrance door 
is a Latin inscription. In which the Queen 
caused to be expressed her resolve to rest beside 
her much-loved husband. The conclusion of ita 
runs :— 

Vale desidoratissime. Hio demum conquioscam tecum, 
tecum In Christo consurgam. 

Tho Queen was accustomed to have Divine 
service celebrated here during the summer time ; 
and it would be difficult to imagine a place more 
calculated to evoke a spirit of reverence than 
this beautiful Chapel, standing in a garden of 
evergreens and screened from the observation of 
intrusive eyes by the spreading branches of 
stately trees. The yew, the juniper tree, the fir, 
and many others abound in the gardens, which 
even in the winter time are very pleasing to the 
eye. 

The only flowers now to be seen in the gardens 
are the snowdrops, those “ firstlings of the infant 
year ” which speak earlier than any others of 
the awakening of spring. Tho bareness of the 
garden in this respect was rendered more con¬ 
spicuous by contrast, for on tbe steps of the 
Mausoleum there were arranged tho most beauti¬ 
ful wreaths of every description. They lined the 
sides of the steps from the ground to the door, 
and were disposed about the terrace surrounding 


the building with exquisite taste. Never were, 
there so many beautiful emblems as those we! 
have seen during the funeral of the Queen ; and! 
some of tho most beautiful were taken to* 
Frogmore. 

WITHIN THE MAUSOLEUM. 

The interior of the building was adorned 
w’ith flowers iu which the predominating colour 
was white. The effect in the dimly-lighted 
chapel was singularly beautiful. The purple 
drapery, which has boon so conspicuous a 
feature of tho funeral ceremonies, was here to be 
soon again ; aud it was rendered more striking 
than ever by contrast with the white flowers 
which lay all around the walls. On tho altar 
were lighted candles, and from the roof hung 
lighted lamps. Surmounting tho altar was a 
largo and beautiful cross of white flowers, bear-j 
ing a smaller cress of brilliant red upon its arms. 
The silver Communion vessels lay upon the altar,! 
which is at tho extreme end of tho building; 
facing the mourners as they entered. In thoj 
centre of the Mausoleum stands the sarcophagus 
of tho Princo Consort. It is of polished, dark-! 
grey Aberdeen granite, resting on a plluth of 
black marble. Four beautiful brouzo angels are! 
usually to be seen kneeling with outstretched) 
wings at the angles, their hands clasped in the! 
attitude of supplication ; and the white marble 1 
effigy of the Princo Consort, in his Field-', 
Marshal’s uniform, reposes ou ono side of the 
covering slab. Thus it wiU be understood that 
tho sarcophagus rises to some little height above 
the floor of tho building. Some alterations had 
been rendered necessary for the purpose of the 
service, and tho brouzo angels were removed 
irom the corners, while the recumbent statue waa 
placed on one side of a platform which entirely 
enclosed tho tomb. Tho woodwork of the plat¬ 
form, from the ground to tho height of some 4ft. 
or so, was covered with purple cloth, upon which, 
immediately facing those who entered, waa the 
monogram ” V.1U.” In letters of gold. A hand- 
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railing ran round the platform, and steps led up 
to the top, where the orifice for the lowering of 
the coffin was visiblo. At the four comers of] 
the platform were beautiful palms, surrounded at 
the loot by Parma violets and lilies-of-the-valley.l 
At each corner of the platform, also, there was 
hung a laurel wreath. Other palms were dis-J 
posed in various parts of the building, and the' 
effect of the whole of the floral decorations was! 
chaste and beautiful in the last degree. The; 
places assigned to the choir were on the left hand' 
as one entered, and on the right were those! 
occupied by the King and Queen and the other! 
Royal mourners. The rest of the members of thej 
procession were dispersed about the Chapel, which' 
was completely filled by the congregation. 










THE SERVICE. 

Shortly before half-past 3 the strains of Beet- 
jhoven’s “ Funeral March,” rising and falling on 
the wintry air, announced the near approach of! 
'the procession. It was awaited by the Deau of | 
Windsor, domestic chaplain to the late Queen,' 
who wore his Order as Registrar of the Garter, 
and by the choir, headed by Sir Walter Parratt. 
Presently the men of the bearer company arrived 
and took np their position at the head of the 
steps. As the procession drew nearer the music 
changed to Chopin’s “ Funeral March,” and tho 
band ceased playing altogether on tho arrival at 
the gates of the Mausoloum, where the pipers of 
the late Queen, Mr. James Campbell and his 
nephew, began their plaintive music, which was 
tho last to be heard before the service within the 
Chapel was begun. It was the Funeral March 
of the Black Watch, the regiment which suffered 
so severely during the war in South Africa. 
Heading the procession rode two of the King’s 
servants on horseback, dressed in drab liveries, 
with gold-laced hats, and wearing bauds of crapel 
upon their left arms. Then came Mr. Fraser, I 
the superintendent of tho Royal Household! 
Police, and then the procession in the order 
prescribed in the official programme. The Queen's 
Company of the Grenadier Guards, with arms 
reversed, ascended the steps and stood as a 
guard of honour on either side, lining tho whole 
way from the carriage drive to the Chapel door. 
They wore their tunics without overcoats, and 
thus made a bright patch of colour which, with 
the flowers and the white surplices of the choir, 
constituted an exceedingly effective picture. The 
colour of the regiment was tied with crape, and 
the officer bearing it remained standing a little 
to the right of the foot of the steps. 

The first to enter the Chapel were the High¬ 
landers from Balmoral and the Royal servants. 
Then came the clergy—Canon Dalton, the Rev. 

J. H. Ellison, vicar of Windsor, and the Bishop 
of Winchester, Clerk of the Closet to tho late 
Queen, who wore his Order as Prelate of the 
Garter. The Lord Chamberlain and the Lord 
Steward preceded the gun carriage, which w 
drawn by eight horses of the Royal Horse 
Artillery, and supported by her late Majesty’s 
Equerries and Household. But a few moments 
elapsed before the pall of the coffin was removed 
by tho Equerries, and the bearer company then 
proceeded to lift tho coffin from the gun carriage 
and carry it into the Mausoleum. As the men 
ascended the steps with their sacred burden the 
guard of honour gave a Royal salute, the King 
and other Royal personages saluting at the same 
moment, and preserving tho attitude until the 
coffin had been taken into the Chapel. As it was 
carried in, preceded by the choir, the choir sang 
the anthem, “ Yea though I walk through tho 
valley of the shadow of death ” to music by Sir 
A. Sullivan. This was immediately followed by 
“ Man that is bom of a woman ” to S. S. 
Wesley’s setting ; and this again by “ Thou 
knowest. Lord, tho secrets of our hearts," to 
Purcell's music. Then the Bishop of Winchester 
read the Committal Prayer, and the earth, 
which, it is understood, was brought from 
the Holy Laud, was cast upon the coffin by Lord 
Edward Pelham Clinton, Master of the Household 
to her late Majesty. The Bishop of Winchester 
read, “ I heard a voice from Heaven,” after 
which the choir sang “ Lord have mercy upon 
us,” to the music of Tallis, followed immediately 
by the Lord’s Prayer to Gounod’s setting. 

The Dean of Windsor read the prayer in the 
Burial Service, “ Almighty God, with Whom dc 
live tho spirits of them that depart hence in the 
Lord ” ; after which was sung tho following 




Sleop thy last sleep. 


Thy faintiog soul 




Lire's dream is past. 

All its sic, its sadness. 
Brightly at last 
D.-.v/ns a day of (dadoes?. 
Under thy sod, 

Earth, receive our treasure. 


To 


_in God, 

Waiting all Hip pleasure. 


Though we may mourn 
Those in life the dearest. 
They s h al l return, 

Christ, when 'Inc 


appeared. 

Soon shall Thy voice 
Comfort those n 
Bidding rejoice 

All in Jesus sleeping. 


w weeping. 


God ” wa3 next 


The collect “ O merciful 
read by the Dean of Windsor, who also said the 
Grace. After this was sung the following anthem 
to music by Sir Walter Parratt:— 

The face of death is toward the sun of life. 

His shadow darkens earth. I-lis truer name 
Is "Onward”—no discordance in the roll 
And march of that eternal harmony, 

Whereto the worlds beat time, tho 1 faintly 
Until the great hereafter, mourn in hope ! 

The selection of this anthem had a peculiar and 
touching appropriateness, since it was taken 
from the end of a poem written by Tennyson 
the occasion of the death of the Duke 
Clarence and Avondale, and was dedicated 
the mourners. The Bishop of Winchester pro¬ 
nounced the Benediction, and tho choir at the 
conclusion sang Stainer’;, “ Seven-fold Amen.” 
j The service was at an end, and a few moments 
afterwards the mourners proceeded to leave tho 
chapel. Before they did so, however, Sir Walter 
Parratt and the choir went out. A Royal salute 
was given a moment after on the departure of the 
King and the Emperor, and then the other Royal 
mourners followed, preserving the same order as 
that in which they had arrived. 

There was no procession back to the Castle, 
but those who had been present at the service 
drovo away in carriages, a large number of which 
were in attendance. Evening was approaching 
when tho ceremony came to a conclusion. Tho sky, 
which had been somewhat threatening during the 
afternoon, clouded over, and ralu, which soon 
turned to snow, began to fall. A short tirno 
after the last prayers had boon said tho Mauso¬ 
leum was deserted. Tho light wav failing, and 
the lamps within the building shone yellow amid 
tho gathering gloom. It was Indeed a sanctuary 
and a sepulchre which they illumined—a sepulchre 
containing tho remains of one who had known 
how to inspire love and devotion to an extent which 
has never been surnas^f.fl nr Avon 11... i , • 


has never been surpassed or even equalled ; _ 
sanctuary towards which, for all time, the minds 
of men will turn as they think of the great duties' 
nobly performed, the great responsibilities 
. worthily borne, and the great love unceasingly 
bestowed by her who was at once the mother 
and the Queen of her people—the great and 
good Queen Victoria. 


OFFICIAL ORDER OF THE CEREMONIAL. 

The following official order of the ceremonial 
at Frogmove was issued yesterday :— 

Order of ceremonial to be observed at the funeral of 
her late Majesty tho Queen on Monday, February 4, 1901, 
at Windsor. 

At 3 p.m. the coffin, preceded by the Bishop of Win-; 
Chester, will be borne by the bearer company, composed’ 
of non-commissioned omcere of the Guards, from thet 
Albert Memorial Cbapel and placed on the gun carriage. > 
A guard of honour composed of the Queen’s Company, 
Grenadier Guards, with the band of tho regiment, will be 
drawn up facing the chapel, and will present arms. The 
procession will then move off in the following order :— 
The Queen’s Company with arms reversed. The High¬ 
landers and pipers. The Royal servants. The bands of 
itho 1st Life Guards and Grenadier Guards. 

Canon Dolton, C.M.G., the Bishop of Winchester (Clerk 
of tho Closet to her Into Majesty), the Rev. J. H. Ellison, 
vioar of Windsor. 

The Lord Chamberlain, the Lord Steward. ' 

The gun carriage, drawn by eight horses of the Royal 
Horse Artillery, and supported by her late Majesty’s 
equerries and household Lieutenant-Colonel Davidson, 
M.V.O., Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. H. C. Legge, 
M.V.O., Lieutenant-Colonel 8ir Arthur Bigge, K.O.li., 
Major-General Sir John McNeill. K.C.B., K.O.M.U., 
Major Count Gleichen, C.M.G., Colonel Brocklehurst, 
M.V.O., Captain Ponsonby, M.V.O., Lieutenant-Colonel 
the Hon. W. Carington, C.B., Lieutenant-Colonel the 
Right Hon. Sir Fleetwood Edwards, K.C.B. The B 
Company walking on either side of the gun carriage. 

Ilia Majesty the King. 

His Imperial Majesty the German Emperor. 

| His Majesty the King of the Belgians. 

His Majesty the King of Portugal. 

I His Royal Highness the Duko of Connaught, his Roval 
[Highness Prince Henry of Prussia, his Roval Highness; 
(Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein,' his Royal 
I Highness the Grand Duke of Hesse, his Royal Highness 
Prmco Arthur of Connaught,his Royal Highness the Duko 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, his Imperial and Royal 
Highness the Crown Prince of Germany, his Roval 
'Highness the Duko of Sparta, his Royal Highness the 
[Crown Prince of Rumania, his Royal Highness Prince 
Charles of Donmark, his Highness Prince Albert of 
Schleswig-Holstein, his’ Highness Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg, his Serene Highness Prince Louis of Batten- 


berg, his Serene Highness tho Hereditary Prince of 
.Hohenloho-Langenburg (Regent of the Duchies of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha), his Serene Highness tho Prince 
Adolphus of Scbaumburg-Lippe, the Duke of Argyll, 
'Duke of Fife, Count Seckendorff (representing 
(Imperial Majesty the Empress Frederick). 


Her Majesty the Queen. 

Her Royal Highness Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein, her Royal II ighnoss . Princess Louise] 


(Duchess of Argyll), her Royal Highness Princess 
Henry of Battenberg, her Imperial and Royal 


Highness the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of Connaught, her 
'Royal Highness the Duchess of Albany, her Royal High¬ 
ness Princess Victoria, her Royal Highness Print 
Louise (Duchess of Fife), her Royal Highness Print 


Princess Charles of Denmark,her Roval Highness Princess 
Beatrice of Coburg, her P.oyal Highness Princess Margaret 
of Connaught, her Royal Highness Princess Patricia of 
Connaught, her Royal Highness Princess Alice of Albany,, 
her Highness Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein, her Highness Princess Louise of Schloswig-Hol- : 
stein, her Serene Highness Princess Louise of Battenberg,! 
the Duchess of Buccleuch, the Countess ofLytton, the 
Hon. Harriet Phipps, Miss Knollvs, Miss Cochrane, 1 
Colonel Lord Edward Pelham-Clinto’n, K.C.B., Sir James 
Reid, K.C.B. 

HorrMuther, C.V.O., Herr von Pfyffer, the Munshi 
Abdul Karim, C.V.O., Gentlemen in Waiting on the 
King, Gentlemen in Waiting on the Queen, Gentlemen 
in Waiting on the German Emperor, Gentlemen in Waiting 
on the King of the Belgians, Gentlemen in Waiting on 
the King of Portugal, Gentlemen in Waiting on the Duke 
of Connaught, Gentlemen in Waiting on Princess Christian, 
Gentlemen in Waiting on Princess Henry of Battenberg, 
Gentlemen in Waiting on tho Duchess of Albany, Gentle¬ 
men in Waiting on Prince Henry of Prussia, Gentlemen 
in Waiting on the Grand Duke of Hesse, Gentlemen in 
l Waiting on the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Gentlo- 
Imen in Waiting on tho Crown Prince of Germany, Gentle- 
|men in Waiting on the Duke of Sparta, Gentlemen in 
[Waiting on the Crown Prince of Rumania, Gentlemen in 
Waiting on the Hereditary Prince of Hohenlohe-Lancen- 
burg, Gentlemen in Waiting on Prince Adolphus of 
Schaumburg-Lippo. 

| The route will be through the Norman Gateway, 
across the quadrangle, through the George IV. Arohway, 
down the Long Walk, and through the lodge leading from 
the Long Walk to the Mausoleum. The whole of the 
road from the George IV. Archway to tho gates of the 
Mausoleum will bo lined with troops under the command 
of Colonel Napier Miles, 1st Life Guards. 

A Battery of Royal Horse Artillery will fire a salute 
of 81 guns in the Long Walk. The Queen’s pipers will 
play from the gates to the Mausoleum. On arrival the 
Dueen’s Company will open outwards and form a double 
rank on the steps of the Mausoleum. The band of the 
Grenadier Guards will go to a position assigned to thorn. 

The Dean of Windsor and the choir will meet the 
eortige on the steps of the Mausoleum. 

The Highlanders, pipers, and servants, on arrival will 
go straight into the Mausoleum and take up the positions 
allotted to them. The coffin will then be carried into' tho 
Mausoleum, preceded by the choir and the clergy. 

The Royal Family on entering the Mausoleum,will take 
their places on either side of the sarcophagus, the Royal 
Households standing in tho transepts on either side. 

The anthem, “ Man that is born of a woman ” will he 
sung by the choir. Tho sentence of committal to the 1 
grave will be read by the Bishop of Winchester. The 
earth will be cast upon the coffin by Colonel Lord Edward 
Pelham Clinton (Master of the Household to her late 
Majesty). After tho concluding anthem, a prayer of 
thanksgiving and the Benediction will be pronounced by 
the Bishop of Winchester. 


A special Royal train left Paddingtoti Station 
at half-past 12 yesterday morning for Windsor 
conveying the King of Portugal, the King of the 
Belgians, Prince Ferdinand of Rumania, the 
Grand Duke of Hesse, the Prince Regent of 
Coburg, and Prince and Princess Louis of 
Battenberg. The platform was carpeted with 
scarlet cloth, and the distinguished passengers 
'were met on their arrival at the Royal waiting- 
room by Earl Howe (who' accompanied them to 
Windsor), Earl Cawdor, chairman of the Great 
Western Railway, the Earl of Cork, Mr. J. L. 
Wilkinson, the general manager, and other 
officials of the railway company. 

Tbe Earl of Kimberley was prevented from 
attending the funeral ceremony at St.'George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, on Saturday by a severe chill 
which he contracted early in the week. 

I At the funeral service in St. George's Chapel,. - ' 

, Windsor, on Saturday, his Highness the Sultan 
of Johoro (Malay Peninsula) was represented by 
the Dnto Sri Amar d’Raja Abdul Rahman.! 

!' C.M.G., State Secretary and Vice-President of! 
the State Council of Johore. 


The Sound or Tire Guns at Spit-head.—A corre¬ 
spondent, who signs himself “ A,” writes from Rioh- 
imond-bill, Surrey " In connexion with the ceremonial’ 
solute by the Fleet in the Solent on Friday afternoon, it 1 
may be of interest to record that the sound of guns firing 
,was heard by me and several others on the Terraco, 
between 3 and 4 o’olock—a prolonged,thunder-1 ike distant 
>oarat intervals of nearly a minute. The vibrations were 
J sufficiently strong to rattle slightly some window-case- 
monta facing nearly S.W. The air at tho timo wna cold 
and still. The distance from Richmond-hill to Spithead in 
adirect line upon a good map appears to be just CO miles.” 
j—" c - W.” and ** P. E. W.” write from Boyne-park, 
Tunbridge-wells " It may be of permanent interest to 
record the fact that the sound of the naval guns, 
during the mournful passage gcrosa the Solent, was: 
distinctly audible, and their reports were accurately 
timed on the high ground at Mount Ephraim, Tunbridge- 
wells—near tho Wellington Hotel—and also close to the 
site of Boyno-house, in which her late Majesty (when’ 

P-.-AAM ...... .11 • K kn. n..!. . . f. ' 


of J^ eDt ' "• N - L - ’ w r‘lo« from Eastbourne 
••The muuite guns fired in tho Solent on tbe o.c. 
r.Um. f? 16 Qvaen were heard i 


sjon -- sruocu were noa 

Beachy Head, a distance of more than 60 miles 
there at about a quarter past 3 o’clock and hoaM them 
distinctly. Dio sound was very faint, like tho rumblings 
of far distant thunder, but it was quite unmistakable 
Mr. Marcus B. Hulsh writes from 21, Essex Villas 
Phillimore-gardens, W. " Tho minute guns which 
worn fired on Friday during tho funeral procession across 


, :- r jnucesmon ncross 

the Solent were heard distinctly at Shendish, King’s 
Langley, in Hertfordshire, which the man shows to he 
at least 85 miles distant as the crow flies. So distinct'- 1 .' 
were they that those in each discharge could almost be 
counted, tho distance from end to end of the lino ' 
naturally making tho reports continuous for about a third .. 
of the minute, fho place where they were heard was on 
high ground some £59 feet abovo soa level ; tho 'wind 


which would bo the roost favourable quarter.” Mr. John 
Braye also writes from Socknerab Manor, Brfehtlim* 
Sussex We are over 80 miles as the crow Dies from 
Portsmouth, but wo could hear tho booming of the guns 
as clear and distinct as if only a short distance away 
Iho cook pheasants in the surrounding woods kept 
up a constant crowing, as they sometimes do when 
thunder comes on suddenly.” 




Yesterday tho Inst solemn rites were brought 
to a close at Windsor, and the mortal remains of • 
Queen Vjoiobia were finally committed to the 
tomb she had made for her beloved husband and 
for herself. The ceremony at Windsor, noble and; 
solemn though it was as a spectacle, was but 
partly of a public character. So far as was 
possible in\ho circumstances it had in it some¬ 
thing of a family and domestic nature. The 

I principal mourners who accompanied the remains 
to their last resting-place included the King 
of England and tho German Emperor with 
other crowned heads or their representatives.... 
and the procession to the tomb was conducted’ 
with all the pomp befitting the occasion. Such a 
scene, with Windsor Castle for a background, 
could not be otherwise than splendid, but splendour 
and the display of a nation’s mourning were 
not yesterday the chief objects aimed at. The 
impression created by the last scene of all was 
what we could have wished it to be—grand,„ 
jsolemn, and most mournful, but instinct through¬ 
out with that domestic affection which burned so 
brightly in the heart of onr late Queen, and 
formed, perhaps, the strongest of the many ties 
that bound her to the hearts of her people. 

1 Now that the last rites are over, and all that 
is mortal of Queen Victoria rests in the 
, Mausoleum at Frogroore, tho inexorable voice of 
duty forbids the principal mourners from devot¬ 
ing themselves exclusively to the indulgence, 
of their grief. Their sorrow will remain with 
them long, but the kinsmen of the Queen, who 
know how often it was her fate to labour for her 
people with an aching heart, will not hesitate to 
follow her example and to sacrifice their private 
feelings to the demands made upon them by their 
exalted station. The King turns from his 
mother’s grave to his subjects at home and beyond 
the seas, and addresses them in words such as she 
was wont to speak to them when her heart was 
jmoved. They are words instinct with the deepest 
feeling and full of the happiest augury for the 
future relations between King Edward and his 


'peoples. They show that he understands his 
subjects as his mother understood them, and 
they will bo quick to realize and to appreciate: 
the fact. The King is profoundly touched by I 
the scenes of the last few days. He is anxious j 
to endeavour to convey to the whole Empire 
his deep gratitude for the “ heart-stirring and 
affectionate tributes ” everywhere borne to the 
^memory of his beloved mother. He wishes, too, 
!to recognize the “ genuine and loyal sympathy ” 
universally shown to himself and to the Royal 
Family in “ their overwhelming affliction.” The 
[tokens of that sympathy have reached him from 
jail parts of the Empire, and receive special, 
(acknowledgment in his message “ to his people 
j“ beyond the seas.” At home the demeanour of 
;tho whole nation —“ the sorrowful, reverent, and 
|“ sincere enthusiasm ” they have displayed in 
•the mournful ceremonies which ended yesterday— 
have deeply affected him. Ho feels, as he finely 
says, that “ we are all sharing a common sorrow," 
and this feeling, coupled with the consciousness 
| that the millions of his subjects throughout the 
(Empire a fe animated by one spirit of devotion 
■ and of loyalty, has filled him, he declares, “ with 
“ courage and with hope ” during the days of 
trial which have just gone by. In that spirit of 
courage and of hope he enters upon the arduous 
duties of his great office. He will earnestly 
strive, he again assures his peoples, to walk in 
the footsteps of liis predecessor. He will devote 
himself, he promises them, to the utmost of his 
[powers to “ the diligent and zealous fulfilment 
** the great ai;d sacred responsibilities which, 
f™ through the will oFTJod, he is now caiieaTo 
“ undertake.” It is a kingly purpose, and in his 
efforts to fulfil it he may trust without doubt or 
question on the unstinting support of his sub¬ 
jects. He reminds those amongst them who are 
citizens of Greater Britain, of the heartfelt 
interest taken by the late Queen in their 
welfare and prosperity, expresses his trust in 
the devotion and sympathy of themselves 
and of their constitutional representatives, 
and his intention with their help to work for the 
common welfare and security of the Empire. 
The King’s greeting, as Emperor of India, 
to the Ruling Chiefs of the native States and 
to the inhabitants of his Indian dominions 
is nob less felicitous than his addresses to 
his peoples at home and in the colonies. He re¬ 
calls to them that his Imperial mother was the 
first British Sovereign to take upon herself the 
direct administration of Indian' affairs, and the 
first Empress of India. He refers to the deep 
impression made upon him by the visit he made 
to India by the wish and with the sanction of thej 
Queen, and declares that he will try to merit, j 
as she did, the unfailing loyalty and affection of, 
his Indian subjects. That loyalty and affection, 
as the King specially observes, ha3 been 
strikingly shown during the ordeal through which 
.the Empire has passed of late, as a similar temper 
‘has been even more signally exhibited in the self- 
governing colonies. The Queen lived to witness, 
in the Imperial spirit kindled by the war, what 
!promises to be the greatest and the most solid 
achievement of her reign. 

The simple and cordial fashion in which the 
German Emperor has shared the sorrows of his 
!Royal kinsfolk and of the British people will not 
(lightly be forgotten by us. Now that all is over 
he, too, is constrained to terminate his long visit 
of condolence and of respect to our shores and to 
return to'his exalted duties as tho Sovereign of 
the German people. To-day he will arrive in 
London from Windsor with the King and drive 
with him from Paddington to Marlborough 
House, and thence to Charing-oross Station 
on his homeward journey. We cannot doubt 
that as he passes through our streets he will 
meet with such a recognition as he has never 
had in this country before. There have been and 
there may again be differences of opinion between 
the British and the German nations, but these 
two great races of Teutonic blood have many fine 
qualities in common, and one of the finest, as it 
is one of the deepest and one of the most general, 
is their affectionate regard for family ties. Both 
peoples feel that the devotion the Emperor has 
shown to the memory of his grandmother does 
credit to the excellence of his character and 
of his heart. We in England of all ranks and 
classes have been profoundly touched by it—the 
more profoundly because wo are well aware! 
that it does not and cannot possess the 
political significance some ill-informed Con¬ 
tinental writers have been inclined to ascribe to 
it. The kindly and cordial feelings towards the 
German Emperor it has stirred in all hearts 
may, we trust, help to promote a better under¬ 
standing between ourselves and the nation 
r whom William II. bears rule, but, save in 




this respect, this tribute of tamily affection Sad 

of love and reverence for tbe dead cannot be 
supposed to have any direct influence upon inter¬ 
national affairs. _ 


FEBRUARY 1st xsd 2nd, 1901. 


1st. 

Forth from her Palace gate 
Down to the wintry shore 
Bear her with Royal state, 

Who comes no more. 

Within her swift ship’s side 
Lay her down solemnly ; 

Thus when the Vikings died 
They sought the sea. 

Glide phantom-like, glide slow, 
Down tho long line and far 
Where range in dreadful row 
Her fleets of war. 

Glide solemnly, glide by 
Oh si lent ship, and thread 
Her ironclads, where they lie ; 

Bearing tho dead. 

For this was she their Queen 
Who three-score perilous years 
Fronted whate’er has been ; 

Hopes, sorrows, fears- 

Whom they, four brief years since, 
Acclaimed with thunders loud; 
Mute now the shouts, the cheers, 
The applauding crowd. 

Guard her, strong ironclads, well 
Safe to her further shore, 

For hark the tolling bell 
She comes no more 1 


2nd. 

Speed her with all her train 
Of Kingly potentates 
To where once more again 
Her London waits. 

And let the unnumbered throng 
In this sad pageant see 
As slow it sweeps along 
.Fjer Jubilee. 

A J ubilee of life 
Lived well, and therefore blest; 
Care, then, at times and strife, 

Now peace and rest. 

Let her loved soldiers brave, 

As when a soldier dies, 

Make for their leader’s grave 
Due obsequies. 

The flags, the muffled drum ; 

The dead, whore lay the gun ; 

Not here her feet shall come ; 

Her service done. 

Lay her beneath the shade 
Of Windsor's Royal towers 
Where in sad widowed hours 
Her tomb she made. 

Lay her beside her dear ! 

Oh faithful lovers twain ! 

In Heaven above, as here, 

Re-knit again ! 

__ LEWIS MORRIS. 


THE PRINCESS HENRY OF BATTENBERG. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir,—Mr. Balfour on Friday last said in the House of 
Commons : —“ I suppose at this moment there is no 
sadder heart in this kingdom than that of its Sovereign ” ; 
and there can be no doubt that the King has the true 
sympathy of his subjects. The eldest daughter of our 
dead Queen, and the only one of her children now absent 
from our shores, has assuredly not been forgotten amidst 
her own suffering and sorrow. But there is another 
member of the Royal Family who should be specially 
,Remembered at the present time. 

The Princess Henry of Battenberg was only four years 
jold when her father died, and . she has always been her 
[mother’s constant companion. Though she married 15 
years ago, she never left her holne for more than a few 
weeks. Since her husband died for England five years ago 
the two widowed hearts have mourned together. Arch¬ 
bishop Benson, on May 20, 1896, wToto in his journal 
(Life, vol. II., p. 713) :— “ Afterwards went to Princess 
Beatrice ; she said, 4 It was all best as it is.’ ‘ He wished 
to do something for England as a duty, not for 
glory.’ . . . She spoke of her future as dedicated 
only to the Queen ; she is certainly a brave woman.” 

Surely, Sir, this “ brave woman ” will carry with her 
into the future not merely the deep and special sym¬ 
pathy, bot also the heartfelt gratitude of the nation. By 
dedicating her life to her mother she must have been an 
abiding help and comfort to the beloved Monarch, who 
in a supreme degree has “ wrought her people lasting 
good.” Yours faithfully, 

W. E. HANNAM. 

Monk Bretton-vicarage, Jan. SI. 


YENI, V1DI, VICI. 


ON THE KAISER’S VISIT. 
Tho message by its brevity so great, 


Summing in three thrice-memorable words 
The lightning of the sudden Latin swords. 

And ruin of base son of Mithridate ; 

This History now, with Fame confederate, 
Rescribes, old phrase with modern deed accords, 
Nor lesser than tho Roman’s praise awards 
To helmsman of the ship of German State. 
Compeers in action swift, in vision sure ; 

But widening world and vaster issues bring 
To Kaiser than to Caesar nobler part. 

Old glory, by the recent, beams obscure : 

Ctesar came, saw, and smote a Ponlio King ; 
Kaiser in triumph leads a people’s heart. 

RICHARD GARNETT. 


PUBLIC SYMPATHY. 

LONDON. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

At the general monthly meeting of the Roy 
Institution, held yesterday, the following addre 
,to the King was read and approved, ai 
authorized to be signed by the Duke 
Northumberland, the President, on behalf of t! 
members :— 

To the King's Most Excellent Majestv. 

mkl. I -1.1__ . . . _ J 


“ “mi excellent majesty. 

The humble Address of the Members of the Roval Tn, 
tution of Great Britain. 7 Ini 


„ tution ol Un__ 

Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We. your Majesty’s most loyal and dutiful subiocts 
Membera of the Royal Institution of Great Britain m 
bbshod for the promotion of Science, Literature 
Arts, respectfully crave leave to approart y^^ 
person with expressions of our heartfelt Borrow ^ 
loss sustained by your Majestv, the Royal Family 1 
Empire, and the world at large in the death 0 7 / v 
Majesty a revered mother, our late most y ’ 

t So [' ? f r6ign and f ?* tro “ ot ^ feititaU on j 
also to testify our unteigued congratulations unon’ v 
Majesty s accession to the Throne, as well as ouTrinn 
attachment to your Roval person. onr " no 

That your Majesty may long live in prosDcrit, , 
happiness over a free and affectionate peopled the 
cero wish and earnest prayer of F V “ “ e * 

Y TKe M aie l ty 8 'S y U 1 ^ duti,ul "Objects, 
The Members of the Royal Institution of Gx 


The President, in moving'Tvote of condole 
on the death of her late Majesty, said that 
Her Majesty had been for the whole of her refer 
patron of this Institution, she bad shown her kw , 5 
elation of the value of scientific study and rwcaro 
the honours she had conferred from time totimc“^ 
who followed them. There was one signal act of l 
lioss which should be recorded in connexion with thi, 
etitution—namely, that she gave to Professor Far 
rooms in Hampton Court Palace, and that when he" 
himself unable to meet tbo expenses of necessary r«i 

































• jhc took tl upon here*If. Her'hiisWnil ud Z*7v j k* 

freqaont attendants at tlio Koval d b ? 01 ' 

, W rinpstho highest debt of gtltiture^hir.^nUllo'™'! 1 
owed to our late Sovereign was that ah« had hv her - -i_ ■ JJ 
“‘"I "kill secured them through a melonucd LTmwl^ 
utmost freedom and tolerancl of tCuel,, 8 !,! ®,.^ 0 
combined with complete order and stability o?Gwira: <? 
; iuK of thmSB ra '>»V“vourable to U.opur- 

Mil of actonco. He was sure that the members of the 
!vhl'o! J'" ,tlt “ u . on to llie fullest extent the regard' 

U 7 * hol .° of h ® r people, from the lowest to the 
highest, had evinced for ner memory. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OP PHYSICIANS. 

At tho ordinary quarterly comitia of the Royal 
Col logo or Physicians, held ou Thursday, before 
‘ tho business of tho day was commenced, tho 
■I president, Sir William S. Church, briefly 
addressed tho Fellows, all standing, on the irre¬ 
parable loss tho nation had sustained since they 
lust met through the death of her late Majesty 
hi 'Qucon Victoria, and the deep sorrow it had occa- 
' sioned in every part of her dominions. He eon- 
ioludcd by moving the following resolution, which 
.was unanimously adopted :— 

That this college humbly approach his Majesty the 
King, and express its profound sorrow at the loos which 
his Majesty and tholtoyal Family have sustained ; and at 
the same t ime assure him of the loyalty and devotion of 
the college to his Throne and person. 

A draft address which had boon previously 
I, prepared was approved by the college and the 
president was authorized to take the necessary 
steps for its presentation to tho King. 

MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 

A special court of governors of the Middlesex 
■ Hospital, W., was held yesterday at the hospital 
'. for the purpose of voting a humble address of 
condolence to bis Majesty King Edward VII. on 
• the occasion of the death of tho most gracious 
patron of the hospital, her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria. Tho Duko of Northumberland, the 
■ president, said that— 

He had been much struck by the wonderful effect which 
the death of her Majesty had liad*upou the feelings of 
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n llie interest which our latoj . 
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the people throughout tho country. From cottage to',_ 
palace there was really a heartfelt sense of loss and grief 
. for the great loss which tho country hod sustained. lie 
. had tho honour of accompanying the procession on 
Saturday through London and Windsor, and nothing was 
so observable as the reverence and re----* —- ——* 


i what mig 


a great Sovereign at her funeral. There _ 

be called a dead silence as the corttgc passed ,___ _ 

Royal train proceeded to Windsor crowds in every Held 
' -v.'"' **“ -i.-issage in respectful silence. What was it'- d 
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that produced 
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public virtues i 
her private virtues 
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this feeling on the part of tho 
not so much her late Majesty’s 
d character, neither was it altogether 
her private virtues; it was the wonderful sym- 
. pathy which her Majesty always showed with the 
sorrows and griefs of her people. This being so, it was 
especially appropriate that such an institution as this, 
whose object was to alleviate the sufferings of the 
people, should testify by a vote of this kind their sense 
of the great loss which the country had sustained. 

His Grace then moved tho following address of 
; condolence and congratulation to the King :— 

To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 

The humble address of tho president, vice-presidents, 
treasurers, weekly board, medical stall, and governors of 
the Middlesex Hospital :— 

Most Gracious Sovereign,—We, your Majesty’s dutiful 
• and loyal subjects, venture humbly to approach your 
Royal presence to offer our respectful sympathy, and 
express our heartfelt sorrow on the lamented death of 
your Majesty's revered mother, our lato Sovereign Lady 
Queen Victoria. We full^baro tho profound grief into 
which the whole nation is pluDged by the irreparable loss 
which your Majesty has sustained,but wo humbly trust that 
the universal tribute of veneration to the memory of our 
) f- beloved Queon may afford some consolation to your Majesty 
in your bereavement. We desire specially to record our 
i deep sense of gratitude for the munifleent gifts which her 
I late Majesty graciously bestowed upon this charity as 
well ns for the special mark of her Royal favour in 
graciously consenting to act as the patron of this hospital 
throughout the entire period of her long beneficent reign. 
\Ve recall with feelings of fervent admiration the special 
interest evinced by her late Majesty in all that concerned 
the alleviation of the sufferings of the sick ; especially 
in the invaluable encouragement and assistance given by 
I her in elevating and placing on an established footing 
I. the nursing professiou. We desire to take this opportunity 
J to express our feelings of profound gratitude for the 
I noble work initiated by your Majesty in the foundation 
I of the Prince of Wales’s Fund for the benefit of the 
I • London hospitals. We further humbly crave leave 
I' respectfully to congratulate your Majesty on your acces- 
| ' sion to the Throne of your ancestors, and, whilst assur- 

I ing your Majesty of our unalterable attachment and 
devotion to your person, we fervently pray that your 
Majesty may long be spared to rule over the destinies of 
this realm. 

Sir Ralph Thompson seconded the address, 
which was adopted, the Court standing. 

THE WESLEYAN METHODISTS. 

Tho subjoined address to the King's Most 
Excellent Majesty has been adopted :— 

May it please your Majesty, 

The committee appointed by ai.d representing the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church begs most respectfully to 
represent to your Majesty its profound sense of the loss 
which has been sustained not only by your Majesty and 
by the Royal Family, but also by tho whole British 
nation and Empire in the death of her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. 

The committee desires on behalf of the Wesleyan 
' Church to express its deep thankfulness to Almighty God, 
!■' not only for tho unequalled services which her Majesty 
the Queen was able to render to the nation and Empire at 
large throughout her glorious reign, but, above all, for 
tho noble Christian character with which her Majesty 
illustrated her Royal station, thereby uplifting ana 
purifying the national life, and for her unfailing sympathy 
with all efforts on behalf of the religious and moral 
welfare of her people. 

Tho unceasing influence which her Majesty exerted in 
maintaining and enlarging the oivil and religious liberties 
. of her subjects, and iu promoting peace and concord both 
at home and abroad, will for ever bo held in grateful 
remembrance. 

The committee further desires to express to your. 
r Majesty the dutiful allegiance of the Wesleyau Methodist 
' (Church, and to offer an assurance that the heartfelt 
prayers of those whom it represents will ever bo pre¬ 
sented to Almighty God, that by His abundant blessing 
and constant guidance your Majesty may be comforted in 
this time of sorrow, and may bo enabled to fulfil the 
duties of the illustrious position to which it has pleased 
God to call your Majesty. 

Signed on behalf of the committee, 

Thomas Allen, President of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference. 

J. Scott Lidgstt 1 Secretaries of the 
Pbbcy W. Bunting j Committee. 

Saturday was tho only recorded occasion on 
which Lloyd's has ever been closed for business 
on account of an extraordinary public event. 

At a meeting of the Leo Conservancy Board, 
on the motion of the chairman, Mr. Richard 
Benyon Croft, seconded by Mr. George Banbury, 
a unanimous resolution was passed recording their 
deep regret at the loss the Empire lias sustained 
by the death of' its beloved Sovereign Queen 
Victoria, and humbly offering to tho King their 
respectful congratulations on his accession to the 
throne and an assurance of their loyalty and 
allegiance. 

At a meeting of the committee of management 
of the Royal Orthopasdio Hospital the following 
resolution was unanimously passed :— 

The committee of the Royal Orthoptedio Hospital de¬ 
sire to offer his Majesty tho King and to the Royal 
Family the expression of their profound grief at the 
death of her late Majesty Queen Victoria, the patroness 
of this hospital ; and to offer to his Majesty and the 
Royal Family their sincere sympathy in the bereave¬ 
ment. Her late Majesty first contributed to tho funds of 
the Royal Orthopnedio Hospital in tho year 1847, and the 
committee gratefully recall her continued interest in the 
welfare of the institution. 

On the motion of the president of the Society 
of Engineers at their meeting last night the fol¬ 
lowing resolution was unanimously passed :— 

The Society of Engineers, abundantly recognizing 1 
that the benign and brilliant reign of her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria has witnessed greater ad¬ 
vances in the arts and sciences—and especially in the 
science and practice of engineering—than nave been made 
in any of the previous centuries, whereby inestimable 
benefit has accrued to the nation, desire to and do hereby, 
respectfully offer to his Majesty King Edward VII., her 
Majesty Queen Alexandra,and all the other members of the 
Royal Family, their most profound sympathy and con¬ 
dolence upon the death of her Most Gracious Majesty 
Victoria, whose queenly and womanly life will 


Hklurlng hey long reign than_ _ __ _ m 

beloved Queen and several members of her Royal house, 
specially showed in the adoption and development ol 
measures for the improvement of the health of the 
people, and of tho conditions under which they, and 
especially tho poorer classes of them, live. Sharing most 
profoundly tho deep grief felt by tho country and the 
Empire at large, wo earnestly trust that knowledge of 
this universal sympathy, to which we humbly venture to 
add our tribute, may tend to soften in some degree the. V 
sorrow which has fallen on your Majesty and your Royal' 1 ' 
and Imperial house. In conclusion, wo desire humbly to 
express our individual and corporate loyalty to your j 
Majesty’s Throne ai:d person, and our fervent hope and 
. earnest prayer that your Majesty may bo long spared to 
reign over a loyal and devoted people. 

Tho address is signed by tho Dulro of Cam¬ 
bridge, as president, and bears the corporate 
seal of the institute. 

At a meeting of the Medical Society of London,; 

Mr. John H. Morgan, F.R.C.S., president, in' 

- the chair, held on January 28, at II, Chandos- 
streot, W., it was resolved: — 

That a humble address be presented by the Council and 
Fellows of the Medical Society of London to his Majesty - . • 
King Edward VII., expressing their sympathy in the loss 
which he has sustained by the death of her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria, and their profound admiration of the 
many virtues which her Majesty displayed throughout 
her glorious reign. 

One thousand poor men and women assembled 
at the Great Arthur-street Mission, Golden-lane, 
E.O., for the usual free meal on Sunday week 




Queen Victoria, whose queenly and womanly 
adorn with unfading lustre British history during .... 
i’Ctlfith centunr. The Society of Engineers further desire 
to offer to his Majesty their assurances of loyalty to hifi 
Throne and person ana their sincere wishes for tho happi¬ 
ness and prosperity of his Majesty's reign, and they 


earnestly prayThat It mnv bo no less auapicious nnd du- 
tinguiahea by the material advancement of the Umpire 
than was that of her late Majesty Queen Victoria. 

The committee of the Royal Blind Pension 
Society have adopted a vote of condolence upon 
the death of Queen Victoria, who was the patron 
of the society and a subscriber to its funds. In 
proposing tho resolution the president, tho Duke 
of Grafton, referred to liis long and intimate 
service as Equerry to her Majesty for 32 years. 

Great was his regret, he said, that he had kept no diary 
or permanent record of the many gracious and kindly 
actions of which ho had been witness. There was one 
subject not mentioned in any accounts he had seen which 
he might refer to. He alluded to her Majesty’s boundless 
faith in the efficacy of prayer. When people remarked 
upon the good fortune which usually attended any public 
funotion in which the Queen was "engaged, the common 
faith in “ Queen’s weather,” and upon her tact and 
sound judgment, it was known to very fow—for her piety 
was never ostentatiously displayed—that she certainly 
always sought the blessing of Almighty God in earnest 
prayer. And the charitable side of her nature was shown, 
not so much in the giving of doles, to which she attached 
little importance, but _ iu visiting whenever possible, and 
making sympathetic inquiry after those in sickness and 
trouble, whether they were the humblest cottagers on her 
estates or her near eat and dearest relatives. 

At a special meeting of the council of the 
Sanitary Institute, Earl Fortescue, vice-presi¬ 
dent, in the chair, the following address to the 
King on the death of her Majesty Queen Victoria 
was adopted :— 

We, your Majesty's most loyal and dutiful subjects, the 
president, vice-presidents, and council of the Sanitary 
Institute in special meeting assembled, acting for and 
, on behalf of 2,500 members of the institute in all parts' 

. of the United Kingdom, tho colonies, and Empire, 
desiro humbly to approach your Majesty with tho, 
expression of our profound sorrow for the grievous loss' 
which your Majesty and all your world-wade subjects 
have sustained by the death of your beloved mother and 1 
our late most gracious Sovereign Queen Victoria.; .... 
yG Among the many noble attributes that ondeared the 1 r 
1 T. Queen to the hearts of her people none was more potent? 
Bathtm her wide-spread sympathy with all classes of licrf. {j) 




unanimously passed a resolution requesting Mr.; 
May, the missionary, to send a message of sym¬ 
pathy to the King and tho Royal Family upon the 
lamented death of the Queen, and tho following 
acknowledgment has been received by Mr., 
^May :— 

Buckingham Palace. 

The Private Secretary is commanded to convey the .; 
thanks of the King for the kind expressions of loyalty; 
and sympathy contained in tho message which you "have! a 
forwarded to his Majesty. 

Probably the only function which had been' 
fixed for Saturday and not postponed was the ad-!> 
journed sitting of the Middlesex Quarter Sessions.' 

The day had been fixed for the hearing of an appeal 1 
of an important nature, and to enable that to be! 
adjourned it was necessary that a meeting of the 
justices should take place. That being so, Mr. 

R. D. M. Littler,K.C.,C.B.,the chairman,thought: ' 
the earliest opportunity should be taken of pass¬ 
ing a vote of condolence, and he therefore moved; 
the following resolution :— 

To his most Excellent Majesty the King.—May it 
. please your Majesty.—Wo, your Majesty's dutiful and 
loyal subjects,and Justices of the Peace for tho county of: : 
Middlesex, in quarter sessions assembled, desire to offer 
the respectful assurance of our most sincere sympathy, 1 
and condolence in tho grievous sorrow which has befallen» 

. your Majesty, the Royal Family, and the Empire in thej, 
universally lamented death of your Majesty's Royal, 
mother, our beloved Queen. Hor Majesty’s perfect lifefej 
of laborious self-sacrifice dovo oi to her people was ani’v.'A 
example to all of intense devotion uiduty nobly cf 
of aB that is great and good. We pray that your 
may long live to “ follow in her footsteps ” in 
enjoyment of every blessing and of the devotion and 
affection of the subjects of the mighty Empire over which 1 
you are under Providence oalled upon to reign. 

Mr. H. T. Tubbs seconded and Mr. J. E. Lilley 
supported tho resolution, which was carried, and 
the Court immediately adjourned. 

A special Grand Lodge of English Freemasons to pass 
sympathetic votes is to be called for the I5th inst. A 
special Grand Lodge of Mark Masons will also be held 
shortly. Supremo Grand Chapter of Royal Arch Masons 
will hold its regular February Convocation at 6 o’clock 
next Wednesday evening. Of all these bodies the Ki.g is . 
the head. 

The Duke of Cornwall and York received this telegram 
at Osborne directly the procession had passed Cowes 
.Roads :—“ The directors of the British and Foreign 
Sailors’ Society humbly tender their patron tenderest 
sympathy in this solemn hour. Our whole sailor world 
specially think of their Admiral and friend in the sick; 
chamber, aud the society asks God to give your Royal i 
Highness His ‘ perfect peace.’ ” 
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Cambridge, — A special meeting of the Cambridge Town 
Council was held yesterday morning,when the mayor (Mr. 
H. M. Taylor) moved :—" We wish to express our heart¬ 
felt feelings of deep sympathy in the loss which your 
Majesty and the Royal Family have sustained by the 
death of our beloved Queen, who bad endeared herself 
to the .hearts of all classes of her subjects in every part 
of her dominions by her loving solicitude for her people’s 
happiness and her self-sacrificing devotion to their welfare.; 
Further, wo wish to offer to your Majesty our humble 
felicitations on your accession to the Throne and to express 
our hope that for many happy years your Majesty may 
reign over a loyal and contented people in tho full enjoy¬ 
ment of prosperity and pence.” The deputy mayor (Mr. 
Tillyard) seconded the resolution, which Mr. Alderman 
Kett and Mr. T. Nichols supported, and it was agreed to. 

Windsor. — T he minister and members of the Baptist 
Church, Victoria-street, Windsor (founded in tho year of 
the late Queen's coronation) have forwarded an address 
to the King expressing their “ profound sympathy with 
your Majesty and the other members of the Royal Family 
in the irreparable loss which has been sustained in tho 
death of your Majesty's beloved mother, our revered and 
honoured Queen. We thank God for her long reign, for, 
her noble and most religious life, and for tho great and 
lasting good she wrought her people. Wo also entreat the 
King of Kings to bestow upon your Majesty strength, 
grace, and benediction sufficient to enable your Majesty 
to perform the duties of your high office with satisfaction 
to yourself aud to the advantage of the British Common¬ 
wealth. We wish your Majesty and your Royal Consort, 
of whom we are all so proud, and whom we delight to 
honour, a long, peaceful, prosperous, and happy reign.” 

SCOTLAND. 

special meeting of the Clyde Trust v 

It for ” ' '* — 1S__ ■" 


k for the purpose of voting an address of loyal ty! 
condolence to the King. Lord Provost Chisholm 1 


week 

and ct . ... _ 

S resided. He proposed that the trust should offer tc_ 

ing a humble and loyal address. _ Mr. Nathaniel Dunlop 
said they all rejoiced in the Prince’s accession to the 
Thrme of his ancestors, snd they marked with pride that 
his Majesty was already displaying the goodness, the 
wisdom, and the tact fpr which his Royal mother was 
distinguished. No jubilation had marked hia Majesty's 
aocession to the Throne. Its responsibilities had awed 
the King, and his Majesty's only ambition was to serve 
the people, and to walk in the footsteps of his Royal 
mother. It was not the least of his Majesty’s qualities 
that he possessed and cherished the friendships held dear 
by his mother—in particular, that he held tho friendship 
of his august nephew tho German Emperor. It was good 
for the world that friendships Sound a place in tho life 
of Kings. There was nothing more lovely or impresaivo 
in all the passing solemnities than the presence as 
mourners at Osborne, all those sad days, of tho great 
German Emperor and his son. They could not speak too 
highly of his Imperial Majesty. Their hearts were drawn 
to him by tho love he bore to our good Queen, and he 
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word, except in 
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rivalries, but he trusted that henceforth, in even a 
greater degree than now, their hearts might bo knit in 
• friendship. He address to the King offered respectful 
sympathy and condolence in tho irreparable personal loss 
and bereavement that had befallen the Royal House. 

Ine trust joined with warm accord in the eulogy being 
universally expressed on the surpassing qualities of our 
lamented Sovereign, which endeared her to all as the 
mother of her people. 

ISLE OF MAN. 

At the first sitting of tho Chancery Division, 
of tho High Court of Justice in the Isle of Mai^ 

. since tlio death of her Majesty Queen Victoria, on' 
Thursday, the Lieutenant-Governor, Lord Hen- 
nikor, as Chancellor, presided. The Clerk of tho 
Rolls, Judge of the Chancery Division, and the 
Deemsters, Judges of tho Common Law Division, 
were also present. After the members of the 
Bar had taken the oath of allegiance to the King, 
Lord Henniker said :— 

Clerk of tho Rolls, my brother Judges, and gentlemen 
of the Bar,—We are assembled here to-dav that I, as Pre- 
aideut of the High Court of Justice of tho Isle of Matf, 
may ask you to express our unfeigned sorrow at tho sad!' 

.. .news we lately received of the lamented death of our, 
well-beloved Queen, Empress of India, Queen of Man and 
tho Isles, and to convey to his Majesty King Edward our . 
earnest hope that ho may be spared for many years to rule 
over this vast and powerful Empire. 

SYMPATHY ABROAD. 

The Royal Agricultural Society of England has M 
received from the Royal Central Agricultural- , 
Association of Portugal a resolution of condolence 
at the sad event which has plunged tho British " " 
Empire into mourning. The resolution adds that* 
tho death of her Majesty Queen Victoria repre¬ 
sents for Portugal not only the loss of the head of 
tho State of a friendly and allied nation, but also 
the end of a glorious reign during which has been 
witnessed the development in the government of 
a country of the best examples of good and 
patriotic administration. In sharing the mourn-; 
ing of the Royal Agricultural Society ofEngland, 

, the Royal Portuguese Association expresses the • 
most sincere wishes for tho prosperity of tho! - 
. United Kingdom under the sway of his M a jest v 
‘ King Edward VII. 

There was a memorial service at Monte Carlo) 
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tho Rev. E. Cave. In his sermon tho chapla n 
dwelt upon the awakening sense , of . 
between Germany and England, and thanked tho 
local authorities for their sympathetic 

A memorial scrvico was hold at tho English 
Church, Rotterdam, on Saturday afternoon. There 
‘was a largo congregation, many of whom were sea¬ 
men from the various ships in port. The service 
begau with “ O rest in the Lord and closed 
with tho ’’ Dead March ” in Saul, all standing. 
All ships had flags at half-mast, and many buildings 
flow their flags in the samo way. Some buildings 
carried the red ensign in place of the Dutch flag. 

THE LATE ; QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 

MEMORIAL SERVICEa 

Wo append the reports, which we 
compelled, owing togreat pressure on our space,’- 


hat 
>re- 
J of 


toexclude from our issue of yesterday, of memorial^ 
services in the country, together with some 
f additional accounts of services held in London. A 
,-They show the remarkable unanimity with which, 
not only in London but in every part of the, jw 
- United Kingdom, the people, of every class aud .. 

creed, expressed their share in tho nationnlPfi 
A sorrow and their loyal and respectful sympathy*!« 
^-’" with the bereaved Royal Family :— 


rvcogn, u uxut mo lorm or a semi-state function. 
r r f ;' His Highness the Prince of Monaco (who has notL 
yet arrived at the Palace) was represented by 
Colonel do Castro. Tho Governor-General was ; 
also present and the Government representatives. • 
5QyiAdmission was by ticket, and the church was' 
UK crowded long before the hour of service. The 
officiating clergymen wore tho Rev. James Hay, 
of Kira, N.B.. clergyman of the Church of Scot¬ 
land, and tho Rev. H. Johnstone, clergyman of 
tho Church of England. Tho service was an 
impressive one. 

A memorial service was held In the English 
; church at Croix (Nord) on Saturday afternoon at 
3 o’clock. The chaplain, Rev. C. Faulkner, R.D., 
officiated. The attendance was very good, not¬ 
withstanding tho fact that, it being a week day, 
many of those present who were worIcing men had 
to lose time to bo able to attend. Here, as 
everywhere else where Englishmen are to be 
found, the death of the Queen has shown what a 
strong hold she had gained on the affection and 
loyalty of all hor subjects. The service on 
Sunday morning was again of a special kind, 
hymns suitable to the occasion being sung and 
the chaplain delivering an address. 

A special funeral service was held at the 
English church, Bordeaux, on Saturday at 
2 30 p.m. Tho service was attended by the 
General commanding the 18th Army Corps, the 
.Prefect of tlio Gironde, tho principal heads of 
departments, by the Consular Body, in full 
uniform, and by the entire British colony. The 
service was according to tho second special form 
of Commemoration Service and was choral. The 
Rev. J. W. L. Burke, the chaplain, delivered an 
impressive and appropriate address. Tho church 
was draped in Royal purple, tho altar having four 
vases of white flowers and being surmounted by a 
magnificent cross of guelder roses, lilies of the 
valley, and purple orchids. The pulpit was also 
decorated with a beautiful cross of white carna¬ 
tions and lilac, while palms and evergreens wore 
tastefully arranged in the chancel. Chopin’s 
‘ ‘ Marclio Funebro ’ ’ was played on the organ before 
the service, and the Dead March from Saul at 
the end, before the Benediction was given. As 
the congregation slowly left the church the 
; organist played “ God save the King.” The flags 
on public buildings. Consulates, and the shipping 
in the river were hung at half-mast throughout 
the day. 

In Lyons the memorial service in commemora¬ 


tion of her late Majesty Queen Victoria was held 
on Saturday afternoon at 2 o'clock in the English 
Church, Ouai do 1'Est. Besides the members of 
the British colony, a very largo number of the 
townspeople attended to testify by their presence 
their respect for the Queen's memory and their 
sympathy with tho English peoplo in their loss. 
These included tho Prefect of tho Rhone, the 
President of tho Tribunal of Commeroe, the re¬ 
presentative of tho Military Governor, four 
generals and about 60 officers of tho army of 
Lyons, almost all tho Consular Body, and 
many leading notabilities. Tho special form 
of service was impressively given by the Rev. 
Henry Lister, who addressod at the eloso a few 
words of grateful acknowledgment to the French 
peoplo who were present. The musical parts of 
•the service included (besides those in the form) 
tho National Anthem, Chopin's Marche Funebre, 
tho “ Dead March ” in Saul, and the favourite 
burial hymn, “ Now the labourer’s task is o'er.” 

A memorial service was held on Saturday in 
the Cathedral of Berne, arranged by his Excel¬ 
lency Mr. St. John, the British Minister to' 
Switzerland, aided by Mr. Lowther, Secretary of 
tho Legation, and Mr. de Muralt, the British 
Consul at Berne. The service was conducted by 
the Legation chaplain, the Rev. J. R. Dutton- 
Thompson, and the cathedral, a grand old build¬ 
ing of the 15th century, was beautifully decorated 
under the supervision of Mr. George Marcuard 
and the well-known architect Davinot. The Pre¬ 
sident of the Swiss Confederation, together with 
tho different members of tho Federal Council and 
the leading members of the Federal, Cantonal, 
and city authorities, were in attendance ; also 
the foreign Ministers and members of the Diplo¬ 
matic and Consular Corps, in uniform. The 
church was crowded with the local Society of 
Berne, who were desirous of showing their sym¬ 
pathy for the lato Queen. Tho service opened 
with tho “ Dead March ” from Saul, and after 
prayers several hymns and solos were sung, led 

1... n a _ . _1 T7>_ l • , • .. . 


(At the end Chopin’s “ Funeral March ’ 
finely rendered by Mr. Hess, the organist. 

A solemn Requiem was sung at St. Mark's)- 
English Church, Florence, on Tuesday last at, 
11 a.m. for Queen Victoria. The altar aud church 
were draped in black, and many candles of un¬ 
bleached wax were upon the altar and around 
tho catafalque. Tho usual choir rendered the 
music under the direction of Professor Maglioue, 
who played Chopin's “ Funeral March ” before 
and the “ Dead March ” in Saul after the 
service. Mrs. Stuart Tidey kindly sang “ 0 rest 
in the Lord ” at the offertory. The Revs. A. A. 
Knollys, O. AUeyne, and J. W. Sevier were- 
present, and a largo congregation, which in¬ 
cluded the British Consul-General, Major Percy 
Chapman, and the Vice-Consul. The celebrant 
was the chaplain, the Rev. Harbert Tanner. 

The official memorial service was sung at the 
English Church of Wiesbaden on Saturday. Her 
Royal Highness Princess Louise of Prussia was 
represented. Her Serene Highness Princess 
Elizabeth of Schaumburg-Lippo herself attended,’ 


8T. MARGARET’S, WESTMINSTER. 

At the morning service on Sunday there was a I 
large attendance. The congregation was, in the. 1 
' main, composed of the general public ; bufiH 
amongst those present were the Lord Chancellor,"* 
the Archbishop of York, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Home Secretary, and many ^ 
members of the House of Commons. Canon > 
Hensley Henson, in tho course of his sermon, said 
■that:— 

They were met together under circumstances 
once solemn and inspiring. The echoes of the fuaorolp; 
anthems lingered yet about tho sanctuary ; the externa* 
symbols of an Empire's grief yet stood before their evos 4.1 
< the in 


. oerore tneir eyes ax ■ 
e imposing spectacle of funereal pomp and pageantry yeti) f 
.tinted their minds. What was the moral of it all nt 
Obyioasly. the familiar yet ever fresh lesson of the!: 
fragility and transitoriness of human greatness was once), 
more and with rare impressiveness rehearsed to them.] 
That was the burden of every prophet’s witness. It) : 
sharpened the tongue of the cynic, and gave weight to' 
the sophistries of pessimism." It was expressed by the! 

T'bitter formula with which the silver skeleton was passed 
round the table by the guests at a Roman feast :—“ Woe 
to us poor creatures ! What a cipher is man ! Such • 
shall wo all become, when once Orcus carries us off.” It 
was the favourite subject of that grim medieval art which! 
loved to place side by tide the vested Prince or prelate . 

• .and the worm-conquered corpse. “ All fiesh is grass, and 
nil tho goodliness thereof is as the flower of tho field : 
the grass withereth.the flower fadeth : because the breath 

a * 1 of the Lord bloweth upon it : surely the people is grass.” 
They felt it on Saturday when they witnessed the impos- , , 
ing obsequies of a great Sovereiga. Tho cruel contrast: • 
between so splendid and secure a Throne and the charnel- ■ 

: . .house to which they marched chilled them with horror. | 
That, however, though the first, was not the only or the i* 
most abiding impression made on their minds. St. John's ' 
words—" The world passeth away and the lust thereof : 1 

• hut he that doeth the will of God abideth for over "— 
exactly expressed the two-fold witness of tho scene. ' . 

S Those innumerable multitudes of reverent mourners were ' 
not merely owed by tho pathos of so great a departure, : 
nor swept alone hy the tide of a common emotion ; they 
' were offering their homage to the fact of duty, they were 
bendiDg before the shrine of character. Those things did 
not fade and pass, for they were of another world than 
u, this ; they were tho stamp of God on human life. 

The name of Mr. Albert Brsssey should be added to the 
list of those members of the House of Commons who 
attended the memorial service at St. Margaret's on 
Saturday. 

CHAPEL ROYAL, ST. JAMES'S. 

A memorial service was beld at noon on L 
Sunday at tho Chapel Royal, St. James’s. 
There were no draperies in the chapel, hut 
all who attended wore deep mourning. The 
congregation was a very largo one. Dr. Creser 
was at the organ and played as an opening^ : 
^voluntary Chopin's “ Marche Funfebre.” The 
opening sentences of the Burial Service were 
sung to Croft's setting, and the proper Psalms 
for the day were chanted to Purcell’s setting. 

• The lessons were read hy the Rev. Edgar 
Sheppard, Sub-Dean of the Chapels Royal. After 
the first lesson the anthem “Give Rost, O 
t'hrist ” (from tho Russian Office for the Faithful 
Departed) was sung by the choir unaccompanied. 
The hymns were “ O God, our Help in Ages 
Past,” “ Peace, Perfect Peace,” and “ There’s 
Peaco and Rest in Paradise.” 

Canon Fleming preached the sermon :— 

He said that Lord Rosebery in his touching tribute to 
our late revered, honoured ."and loved Queen had said,. , 
Everyone of usmu t feel that wo have lost our greatest • 
and best friend." Many titles had been given to her 
dmog the pant fortnight by speakers, preachers, and - 
w.-iters, hut no name more tender, more true, moraj}.' 
Jwthetic than that-' Our beat friend." Lord Rosebery'si, 

’■ ords suggested to him the text for the dav ” n. lr . 
friend . . . slocpeth " Holy Scripture contained-* 

feme illnrtriouR examples of human friendship—the .• 
friendship of David and Jonathan, that of Rnih and 
.'aomi, and this completest of friendship between Christ, 
:.-id Lrw.arus, of whom it was said in the words of the 
■’ext—” Our friead sleopeth.” Those words rnme very . 

« ecu to their hearts that day. It wns a rare tribute that 
ngland we could think of our Sovereign as our friend.' 
And why ? Because, making herself the friend of her 
1 oplo always, she made hor people always her friend.! 

\\e all mourned ; it was universal. All said, with lhe(. 
memory of that corUge in its journey from Osborne to 
W indsor, with the memory of tho previous day's mag¬ 
nificent national tribute to the best, woman that ever sat 
upon a Throne, with the echoes of all the memorial! 
services in all the churches still with them, “ Our 
friend sleepeth ”—not the everlasting parting of friends,! 
but, a s.eet' ; a sleep till the morning of the Resurreo-! . 
lion : a sleep till bor eyes were opened upon the richest 
sights: a sleep until her ear was opened to the sweetest! ! 
sfunds ; a.sleep till immortality should be stamped 
upon her mortal body. 

CHAPEL ROYAL, SAVOY. 

A memorial service was held on Saturday after¬ 
noon at the Chapel Royal, Savoy. Several officials 
of the Duchy of Lancaster were present, and the 
Chancellor of the Duchy.Lord James of Hereford, 
would have attended the service had his presence 
not boon required at Windsor. Generally speak-' 
itig. the congregation consisted of foreigners and 
of mem iters of other Londou congregations. The 
service was conducted by the Rev. T. E. Franklyn. 

Tho morning service on Sunday, at which,there 
was a full congregation, was opened by the sing¬ 
ing of the National Anthem, nnd the’first hymn 
Mtng was No. 25 of the Savov Hymnal, " Bright- 

_ . |_ of ‘he Father's glory.” written by the 

by a choir of Bernese and English ladies and Uiishop of New Jersey and set to music by the late 

gentlemen,who kindly volunteered their services. Prince Consort. The Rev. T. E. Franklvn read the 


Prince Consort. The Rev. T. E. Franklyn read the 
prayers, and the Rev. Barton R. V. Mills, vicar of 
Bude, preached. 

ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. 

At. the Collegiate Church of St. Saviour, 
Southwark, there were two celebrations of Holy 
Communion on Saturday, and in addition to' 
Matins and Evensong two solemn memorial ser¬ 
vices were held at 1 o’clock and 8 o’clock. Those 
followed the form appointed for the Burial of the 
Dead, chanted to the mnsio of Croft and Purcell) 
with tho prayers ordered by the Privy Council.! 
The anthem at the earlier service was arranged! 
from Mozart’s Requiem. The organ (played by' 
•l-tr. Jladeley Richardson) was supplemented bv 
trumpets, horns, trombones and kettledrums f 
. under the direction of Mr. Burry. The services! 
opened with funeral marches by Beethoven ancl 
Chopin, and closed with the “ Dead March” fio m . 
fvitil and a funeral march by Mendelssohn. The ’ 
mayor and membors of tho corporation attended!''! 
I he early service, and there was a large cougre-1 
gation. 

Thc nisho iy o1 Southwark preached, taking far 
















his text the words from Proverbs xxxi., 2S, “ Her 
children arise up, and call her blessed.” Ho said 


— 


(JIjC STttlUS, February 5th, 1901. 




3 who had walked the streets during the last two 
►- ;d'y* could miss the sense of preoccupation which seemed 

: E lo possess the minds of the people. True, many had come 
a 15y° eee what might be seen, the crowd was human, but its 
k human heart was very grave. Much might be learned by 
f r ijwatchmg London crowds, for crowds revealed what 
i ~ ,individuals concealed ; and there was no mistaking the 
r- .prevailing moods, loyalty to the Throne, personal sorrow, 
land national pride. What magic had performed the 
cli&nge, making this occasion so different to the death of, 
George IV.? Was it that the people had less 
, . passion, less consciousness of their own share in the 
nation's destiny ? Nay, the enormous increase of popula¬ 
tion during the Queen s reign, with the spread of educa- 
tion and quickening of thought, had made the crowd far 
moro.formidnhle, if it wished to put forth its power, than 
ever it had been in the days of George IV. It was not 
that the crowd was passionless, not that it thought deeply 
on affairs of State, and a modern London crowd was little 
swayed by sentiment or fashion. It was the instinct of a 
great people feeling fur a popular truth, who knew that a 
y?‘i ; ereat personality had been among them, had touched a 
rjnation s life and character, and stirred a nation's destinv. 
So the peoplo stood nmtoly wondering, though hardly 
realizing it, how it would be possible for the same nation 
Sfjto g° on, and tbo same great influences to predominate, 
- '"nthout that distant yet well-known flgi; . 


i, that liege 




the thought and action of manhood. Eldest among 
b Sovereigns, she onjoyed an intercourse with other Tulers 
in a way and with an information which was not possible 
; (to Ministers as they came and went on the political stage. 
-• ; In over 60 years she had accumulated stores of experience, 
precedents, and facts, which in a woman of exceptional 
.innntal force wore of value to every cmicncd head in 
"/ (Lurope. This power 3he knew how to uso in her dignity 
¥ for tno maintoncr.ee of the highest linos of statesmanship 
and for the furtherance of those principles of honour ana 
liberty which she knew- the English people respected, even 
when they did not follow them. What the nation cainpd 
by such a loader we could only know by comparison with 
previous Sovereigns, or learn as time went on. Other 
.qualities touched the nation nearer home. Shohadaa 
instinctive—or was it laboriously learned—knowledge of 
the movements of her people's thoughts. Whether the 
Queen's advice was accepted or not by her responsible 
Minister in the long run it was always proved that she 
had reflected the opinion of her people, and especially, 

I perhaps, of the groat middle classes. Sho seemed to have 
I had in perfection unsurpassed the talent for constitu- 
® tional rule, the talent which enabled her to lose horsolf 
j in the minds of her people and yet to uphold for the 
I ■ people a standard of right in advance even of their own 
1 (conception. It seemed that the hereditary obstinacy 
■ ' . said to have existed so largely in the character of 
George HI. came out in his granddaughter withasplendid 
firmness which was ablo to yield to the people’s will and 
yet with strength wonderfully to keep up the standard of 
her own great thought, and this she did largely by the 
confidence she had in the ultimate vision of truth possessed 
by a great and rising population. If vox populi was wo® 
Dei, was it not that in a peoplo rising to a great destiny 
there was consciousness of great thoughts that in tho end' 
would effect the will of God ? As chief officer in the 
realm, never had history shown such an example of duty. 
'Not yet had England learned tho value of such an example. 
So long as we lived, to get the most wo could with the 
least expenditure of trouble, so long as excellence of 
work nnd thought was not so much set before our people, 
as brilliancy, success, reputation, eloquence, and quick 
reward, we could not say we had learned by the 
example of Viotoria our Queen who toiled by night and 
day. He remembered one of her people telling him that 
not unfrequently he had been called from his bed at night 
because the Queen was still at work and wanted to ask a 
question. The Queen was the friend of her people, her 
eyes and ears seemed to be all over her kingdom, knowing 


with the long life and the unexampled reign of the Queon 
was that she was the greatest gift which our race and 
(country had ever received from God. Her true greatness 
consisted of the fact that she showed her subjects the 
'greatness of simplicity. Simplicity in her thoughts, in 
her aims, in tho uninterrupted courso of her life, in her 
ideas, and in the interpretation which %he placed upon 
the duties and obligations of her exalted position 
formod the great example she set before lier peoplo. She 
never forgot the imperative claim of the family or of the 
home. She was at once the most exalted lady of the 
land and yet a woman among women, with the aims and 
instincts and tho feelings of her sox, sharing in their 
sorrows, rejoicing in their joys —in short, she was a 
woman although a Queen. She knew the limitations of 
her power, and was a perfect pattern of what a consti¬ 
tutional ruler ought to be. She trusted her people 
and was true to the best traditions of her kingly 
line, and she made it her business during her life¬ 
time to understand the character of the needs of the 
people whom she loved and ruled. Her reign was 
an inspiration and an incentive to higher and better things 
than our Imperial race had ever yet accomplished. 
Her reign was free from party bias or partisan tendencies. 
This or that Minister might hnvo been a special favourite 
with her or the reverse, hut tho very fact that he was the 
Minister of the people made him the trusted servant of 
his Queen. While they lamented tho loss of their 
Sovereign, yet they must acknowledge that »s God gave 
He had thought flt'to take away. Their attitude, then, 
should be one of thankfulness for what He had given 
them. 

The musical part of the service was arranged 
by Mr. A. Davidson Arnott, tho organist of 
the chapel, who at the conclusion of the service 
played Mendelssohn’s “ Dead Maroh.” 




_ , organizations, hut men and women, 
men who came into contact with her by her knowledge of 
individuals, and on occasion with the kindness and gracious 
tact of woman and Sovereign oombined she touched the 

S lef of her subjects, and in a tmo sense with her touch 
e sought to cure the evil. Once in his life, in his greatest 
sorrow of all but one, and when his heart was lacerated by 
some heedlessly-published words, the gentleness and mercy 
of a message from his Sovereign healed what otherwise 
would have loft an undying scar upon his life and secured 1 
the lasting gratitude aod affection of one of her subjects. - 
Thousands of others in similar circumstances who 


THE BISHOP-DESIGNATE OF BARKING. 

The Yen. T. Stevens, who has just been 
designated Bishop Suffragan of Barking,on Satur- 

S day afternoon conducted a memorial service at 
St. John's, Stratford, of which he is vicar until 
the appointment of his succossor. In his address 
I ho said :— 

When Josiah died he was buried in one of the sepulchres 
of his fathers. “ And all Judah and Jerusalem mourned 
■for Josiah.” He did Dot think there could be found 
! anywhere words more touching and descriptive or more. ; 
expressive of the feeling all over the world when the 
news came of Queen Victoria’s death. We mourned for 
.'Victoria with the feeling of a personal loss. That day 
the world’s business was at a standstill, its plossures ana 
amusements wore suspended, and what was still more 
impressive and wonderful was the tone of the Press. All 
' had now one voice, one expression of the character 
of tho fooling at the loss which the Empire had 
' (sustained. In all her relations ho doubted if ever 
; ! there was, or would be, a ruler who would bear 
comparison with the dead Viotoria. She was en¬ 
shrined in our hearts and memories,’ and had won 
the hearts of those around her as few rulers could do. 

As “ all Judah and Jerusalem mourned for Josiah," so 
did all the world monrn for Viotoria, and the memory of 
that last Royal progress through our groat city would, 
live in the minds of generations. He seemed to see her 
now as he saw her three-and-a-haif years ago at the 
Jubilee service outside St. Paul's Cathedral. The central 
figure of a glittering crowd, she was the simplest of all 
that were gathered there. She made a little sign to the 
Bishop of Winchester — the same Bishop who was at her 
bedside when sho was on tho point of death—and asked 
him to come to Buckingham Palace when tho Royal pro¬ 
cession was over. Tno Bishop want and found her 
Majesty alone in her private room having a eup_ of tea as 
any other woman would, and when he inquired if she was 
not very tired the touching answer camo, “ I am too 
happy to bo tired.” They all felt to-day that they had 
lost a friend and a mother ; the whole countryside 
moumod for Victoria, who had lived, and would live, in 
the memories of them, their children, and their children’s 
children for generations to come. 


(personally had never passed a word with her she had 
' touched and healed. Among all classes the Queen was 
loved as a friend, and such affection was a jewelled crown. 


loved as a friend, and such affection was a jewelled ci 
’.The pageant of the day was like a private funeral to many • 
Who witnessed it, the people felt they had lost more 
' -than an Empire’s Queen, they had lost a gracious woman 
and a noble friend. 


In the evening there was again a large congre¬ 
gation, and the service followed the same form as 
at midday, the anthem being “ Blest are the 
departed,” to Spohr’s music. 

The Bishop of Rochester delivered the same 
sermon which he had preached in his cathedral in 
the morning, with the addition of the following 
words : 


THE GERMAN CHAPEL, ST. JAMES’S. 

Tho service at tho German Chapel, St. James's 
Palace, was at 1 o’clock, and was open to all 
who liked to attend. The prayers, of which the 
service was almost entirely composed, were said 
in German, and the music included two chorales 
and two songs by school children. There was no 
sermon, bub Herr F. Weber, who has been 
(organist there almost throughout the reign of her 
late Majesty, played Chopin's " Funeral March,” 
Handel’s "Dead March ’’ in Saul, and a move¬ 
ment from Graun’s short orations “ The Death of 
Christ.” 


One thing only I will venture to add, which is f 


believe to be one of God’s special calls to the English 
■ people at the present time. I mean the way in which the 
Queen did steady justice to the double claims of public 
i / and private duty. For there are some who, in tho stress 
(*,- , of busy and hurried life and public employment , leave 
home to take care of itself, and their ohildren to grow up 
(^ with characters unwatched and lives unguarded, ana 
without knowing what, they are taught and how they are 
I /trained. And somo there are, upon the other hand, who 
; catch hold of tho words about homely duty and make 
them the excuse for narrow-heartedness ana a want * 
public spirit. They think it just enough to do their o _ 
’ , business, and to keep their owo homes. God and England 

' to-day require of us a larger and nobler citizenship than 
■ , this, and the great heart of the Queen, big with the 

t thoughts of her subjects’ welfare and her Empire's calls, 
1 ' is a God-given example of such citizenship. As public 

) men, as common citizens and electors, as those who con¬ 
tribute each their little item to the mighty force of pnblio 
_ opinion, we need to enlarge our thoughts ; to treat with 
11 —’-re everything that touches the life of the nation 


LYNDHURST-ROAD CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH, HAMPSTEAD. 

An impressive memorial service xvas held on 
Saturday afternoon in this church, conducted by 
Dr. R. F. Horton, the minister. There was a 
large congregation,all present wearing mourning, 
'and the pulpit was draped in black. Tho service 
was preceded by Mendelssohn's “ Funeral 
March.” In his sermon Dr. Horton said that:— 


The words spoken by an open srave wore always 


l its people; to discourage the frivolity or self- 




; Bbre weak ; to help make that wholesome force of opinion 
which keeps public life clean, and sweeps out the dust, 
I and stimulates public servants nnd secures progress ; to 
_ remember the mighty responsibilities of an Imperial 
'people, not in boastfulness, but in Godly fear, not in 
presumption, but in strenuous effort to help English life 
; to bear so tremendous and exacting a strain. In all such 
pnblic, civic, national. Imperial duty we have an example 
in our Empress-Queen ; and in these things as God clears 
and quickens our sight we may discern the means of 
serving the purpose of God, Whose highest aim is not 
more saving of individual souls, but the knitting of mi 
lives into one new manhood in the man Jesus Christ. 


LINCOLN'S INN CHAPEL. 

A memorial service xvas held in the cliapel of 




Lincoln’s Inn at half-past 2 o'clock on Saturday 
'afternoon, and almost every pew was fully occu¬ 
pied. Tho altar table, tho pulpit, tho choir, 
and other portions of tho chapel were draped 
with black. The officiating clergy were the 
Rev. Hastings Rashdall, the preacher, and the 
'Rev. H. C. Beeching, the chaplain. While the 
congregation were assembling Dr. Staggall, 
the organist, played the finale of Tschaikowski’s 
“ Pathetic ” Symphony and one of Mendels¬ 
sohn’s Lieder oline 1 Vorte. Solemn, inspiring music 
was tho characteristic feature of the service. 
The choir first sang “ Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord ” (Stanford), and thon- 
jsentences from the burial _service to Croft’s 


such a time than L. ---.--— 

a Queen, a groat Queon. ana a beloved Queen whoso body 
was being committed to the grave, it was not wise to say 
much, for no words could express what we all felt. There 
was only one subject on which it was possible to speak 
. (by an open grave ; and that was about the Christian 
'character and goodness and faith of the one who had 
gone. That would comfort those who remained. We had all 
erred in not sufficiently recognizing how good Victoria 
was. Goodness was bottoT than greatness—indeed, it was 
greatness. Greatness was so absolutely relative that it 
could not possibly survive in tho eteTnal world. But 
goodness was of such a quality that it not only survived 
.in tho eternal world, but what seemed here a mere germ 
I was there a grown plant. At the Jubilee celebrations 
wo dwelt on tho vast dominions onr Queen con¬ 
trolled ; we mustered our ships ; and we spoke 
of the growth of population and the gigantic 
strides of wealth. Some of us know then, and most of us 
knew now, that we were talking about bubbles. But to¬ 
day we talked of goodness—which was for ever. And she 
was a Christian—aa simple and humblo a Christian ns any 
one of her subjects. She avowed it in that noble, tolerant 
decree which sho issued to her Indian subjects. She 
avowed it in those pages in which sho took her whole 
peoplo fearlessly into the doings of her home and house¬ 
hold. And she avowed it in waj-s more potent—by her 
conduct and consistent character. And they thanked God 
to-day that the Queen was a humble, simple believer in 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

On Sunday morning there xvas again a very fall 
congregation at this church. Dr. Horton’s usual 
address to the children after the first lesson was 
based on Psalm xli., 1, " Blessed is he that con¬ 
sidered the poor.” Ho said that :— 

He had been much touched by bearing of a little girl 
who, when she heard of the death of the Queen, changed 
her prayer to “ God bless the King; do not let him 
die.” He asked the children to pray for tho King and 
for Queen Alexandra, and then, in illustration of his text,, 
told them a story of how when she, as Princess of 
Wales, was in Franoe in 1878 in connexion with an exhi¬ 
bition, she visited a poor Englishman who was dying of 
consumption, who had at one time been a stableman at 
Sandringham, and relieved his necosaities. 


'^rnnsic. Psalm xc., “ Lord, Thou hast boon our 
refuge,” xvas next sung to Beethoven's setting In 
C minor, and this xvas followed by the singing of 
Gounod's “ Jesu, Word of God incarnate.” Tho 
anthem, “ When the ear heard her, then it 
■ blessed her,” xvas an adaptation of a portion of 
XHandel’s “ The xvays of Zion.” The Lord's 
j Prayer, and the sentence, “ I heard a voice from 
i Heaven, saying unto me, Write, From henceforth 
l blessed are the dead xvhich die in the Lord : even 
• so saith tho Spirit; for they rest from their 
labours,” haxring been snng to music by Goss, 
the prayers appointed in the recently-authorized 
special form of public service were recited by the 
chaplain. Hitherto the congregation had been 
silent participators in the service. Now they 
joined in singing “ O God, our Help in ages 
past ” The Benediction was then pronounced by 
Dr. Rashdall, and at the conclusion of the impres¬ 
sive service the congregation remained standing 
while the “ Dead March ” in Saul was played. 


CHRIST CHURCH, WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE- 
ROAD. 

A large congregation assembled in Christ 
Church, Westminster-bridge-road, at 2 o'clock 
on Saturday, Where a memorial service was held 
and where the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
F. B. Meyer. He said 

The streets of London had witnessed many great 
spectacles, coronations, and jubilees, but none of those 
then present had ever hofore looked on such a scene aa 
they had witnessed that day, and never should again. The 


funeral of their beloved Queen would bo chronicled 
the great event of the century which had just di 
The Queon was universally beloved. He read in one oi 
■’ > evening papers of tho previous day of a poor Irish 
, who, seeing tho death announced, ‘devoted all the 
o the purchase of a bunch of 




money he had—a penny--,-- - -— . 

violets, which he placed on the placard then being 
trampled under foot. This was the poor boy’s tribute of 
love. They would all have recalled to tbeir minds the 
visit which the Queen paid to Ireland last year. It was 
one of the last great acts of their beloved Sovereign, 
carried out with the object of welding the Irish people’ 
. into her great Empire. That day they had seen their 
gracious Sovereign, the King, riding forth accompanied 
by the German Emperor, and a groat company of Kings 
and Princes, and one wondered whether the Jubilee even 
bad witnessed so glorious a retinue. It Beamed to 
him that tho whole nation sympathized and wept; and 
that tho Queen’s personality had done more than all their 
statecraft to make the Empire one. 


GRAY’S INN CHAPEL. 

At Gray’s Inn Chapel the memorial service 
was held on Sunday instead of Saturday. It was 
largely attended, tho congregation including 
many of the Benchers of the Inn. The order of 
services was that authorized to bo used in all 
the churches. Canon Thomson was tho preacher. 
Taking for bis text Proverbs xvi., 12, " Tho 
throne is established,” he said that :— 

The most wholosamo thought which they could associate 


At. the St. John's-wood Presbyterian Church, 
Marlborough-place, N.W., on Sunday morning, 
the Rev. Dr. J. Monro Gibson, in preaching 
from St. Matthew xvi., 21, said that 
Die Lord had spoken to them very definitely and 
solemnly the prevlocut weak, and it would have been very 
wrong not to have laid aaide everything else In order to 
> what Ilo had to sn^ with reference to the great 


bereavement that had f, 



to him that tho subjeot of t£e Cross, which xvas to have 
beon that of his sermon on the previous Sunday but 
which had been postponed because of the death of their 
beloved Queen, though not definitely applying to the 
cause of the nation's mourning yet was in the same tone,, 
and therefore his discourse would bo on that theme. 

Dr. Gibson ttoen proceeded with his sermon. 
Prayers xvere offered up for the speedy recovery 
of the Duke of Cornwall and York. The pulpit . 
was draped in black, and on the table immediately 
in front of it were displayed some choice white 
exotics. 


A SERVICE FOR SOLDIERS. 

A memorial service for soldiers xvas held in the 
hall of the Soldiers’ Home, Buckingham Palace- 
road, on Saturday evening, conducted by the 
Rev. J. Fletcher, senior Wesleyan chaplain to 
the Guards Brigade. A section of the band of 
the Grenadier Guards xvas present, and played 
(Chopin’s 11 Funeral March.” Mr. Fletcher gave 
an address, in tho course of xvhich he said that: — 

Few realized how much their late Queen had done for 
’ .soldiers and sailors. First of all she was a soldier's 
daughter, and that day she had had a soldier’s funeral. 
Those of them who took part in the procession and those 
who watched it pass by had realized in some measure how 
groat was the affection of her people for her, nnd how 
groat a loss the nation hurl sustained. But in addition to 
that it seemed to him that soldiers more especially would 
ever feel that there was a tie between them and Queen 
Victoria. The most coveted distinction in tho British 
Army, the plain metal cross, was instituted by her and 
bore her name. They knew how she took a kindly interest 
in the soldier’s life. She gave her own sons and her own 
sons-in-law, not merely for the pomp_ of place and snug 
billets at home, but for active service. They knew how 
among her own family there were those who had laid' 
down their lives as British soldiers. As soldiers of tho 
King, too, they would honour her memory. There was 
much that soldiers owed to the Queen in another wav. 
Some people thought that soldiers liked war. He thought 
that they did not, although they were ready to fight when 
duty called. BUs experience was that as a rule they pre¬ 
ferred peace. Let them think of the ware that tho Queen 
had prevented by her marvellous influence upon those' 
high in authority. What could havo been more terrible 
than a war between this country and the United States.' 
Humanly speaking, that was inevitable but for the action 
taken by the Queen and the Prince Consort in connexion 
.with the Trent affair. As history unfolded itself it would 
The seen that on many occasions tha Queen’s word and 
influence had turned away the dire calamity of war from 
this nation and from the other nations of Europe. They 
honoured the gift that God gave for so long and prayed 
that upon her son their Sovereign the King the blessing 
of the Lord might abundantly rest. 

Tho hymns sung during the service xvere 
“ Peace, perfect peace,” “ When our heads are 
bowed with woe,” “ O God, our help,” “ Sleep 
on, beloved,” and “ Jesu, lover of my soul.” 




JEWISH TRIBUTES. 

West-end Synagogue. 

At the West-end Synagogue, St. Petersburgh- 
place, Bayswatcr, the Rev. J. L. Geffen con¬ 
ducted the service, the Rev. S. Singer preached 
the sermon, and there xvas a large congregation. 
The candelabra, the reading desk, the pillars, tho 
galleries, and the curtain in front of tho ark 
xvere all draped in black and purple, and in front 
of tho pulpit xvas draped a Union Jack. Mr. 
James Coxvard, presided at tho organ, and 
. the choir xvas conducted by Mr. D. M. 
i Davis. In tho course of the service, which was 
chiefly in Hobrexv, Beethoven’s and Chopin’s 
Funeral Marches were played. The Rev. S. 
Singer took for his text part of the 14th verse of 

( the 35t,h Psalm—” I xvas bowed doxvn grieving, as 
one that mourneth for a mother." He said :— W 
Amid tokens of a love and of veneration unparalleled 
in tha historv of our country,all that was mortal of Queen 
| Viotoria had been brought to its consecrated resting 
j place. In her obsequies more had taken pari than those 
who joined or could gaze upon the sad procession. 
fA nation, aa Empire, a whole family of nations had 
I participated in it and counted themselves among the 
mourners for one who, with good reason, had been called 
. ; the nobleat of Queens and of women. There was that about ; 
the Queen which had rendered her doath a very personal 
bereavement to millions, even to those who never saw, < 
hj thoso who novor came near her. Separated from her 
bodily presence by half the round world, they seemed to 
. know her and to feel that they hod a share in her and 
, sho in them. Theirs was a loss incomparable, irreparable. 
Tho Queen’s influence was over on the side of peace .and in 
victory she bad set a high example of consideration and 
' generosity. No jewel in the regalia of Queen or Empress 
Bhone with a lustre more bright and beautiful thou her' 
tender sympathy and noble feelings of consideration for 
her people. Sho had shown them what was meant by the 
sanctification of grief, and her sympathy with other 
■sufferers, of whatever class, was boundless and spon- 
■ tanoous. She was indeed the mother of her people, and 
!hors was a mother’s sympathy. A great nation was no 
B longer held together by imposing displays, and the Queon 
had never been wanting in scrupulous attention to hor 
Mi duty, 'llioy would rather have her for a love passing tho 
[2 love of all women than for a magnificence passing tho 
magnificence of all Kings. If the voico of the peoplo "-as 
tho voice of God, then they were sure that Uoa’s blessing 
' would follow her as Iboir blessing did. 

At the conclusion of the prayers xvhich fol¬ 
lowed the sermon the entire congregation stood 
and sang the National Anthem, ” God save the 

■King.” 

Bays water Synagogue. 

At the Bayswater Synagogue, the Rabbi, the 
Rev. Dr. Hermann Goilanez, in the course of his 
sormon on the Queen said : — 

In spite of tha fact that she lisd exceeded the fourscore 
yoars of life, and bad loft to posterity a name unequalled, 
in the annals of universal history for piety, faith, and 
goodness, for parity, humanity, nnd justice,yot her poople 
felt the suddenness of her demise with a keenness of grief 
that could scarcely bo realized oven by thoso sympathizing 
friends of tho Empire who wore showering upon this 
country their tributes of sorrow. He would remind his 
' hearers, as Jews and Jewesses, of the deep debt of greti- 
•, itude which they owed, not only to the British Constitu- . 
-tion and the circumstances of the timos untler Victoria’s 
reign, but to the direct personal character of their late 
.beloved Queen, for the position which they wore por-' 

- mittod to hold in this blessed land of justice and liberty, 
where religious convictions and creed principles need, 
thank Heaven, form no bar in the way of advancement to 
tho higbeetpolitical, social, and academic honours of tho 
country. This splendid liberality, as far as it affected 
..religious creed, marked tho charter of tho London Uni¬ 
versity, founded in the first year of tho lato Queen’s 
reign, and of which she was patron ; for, while it was but 
80 years since tho tests wore removed in tho older Uul- 
I voreitios, London University had during the last 60 year* 
permitted neither Jew nor Gentile to Buffer under the 
'unjust effects of tho bar of religions disabilities.- 
Endless weeping over the bier of Victoria would 
tarnish' the tribute paid to hot blessed memory. 
Could sho speak, she horsolf would forbid it if such 
lamentations over tho past were to obscure tho duties 
which they owed to the future, the homage which they 
owed unto hor successor— her eldest son, who had un¬ 
doubtedly imbibed some of tho best characteristics of his 
Royal mother, to whom tho nation now owed its unswerv¬ 
ing fidelity and profound allegiance, and from whom the 
nation expected tho continuance of those grand traditions 
which had helped to make the name of England respected 
or feared throughout tho world. Dr. Goilanez suggested 
that, as a Jewish tribute of gratitude, a 11 victoria, 
Memorial Fund” should be started without delay, which, 
while honouring her memory, should deal with those 
measures for. the amelioration of the condition of the 
poorest Jews in the metropolis. 


Camberxvbi.l.—A t the parish church of St. Giles, 
(Camberwell, a memorial service was held at i p.m. on 
i Saturday. The church was crowded, and the mayor and 
corporation were present. Hie service began with the 
hymn “ When our heads are bowed with woo," followed 
by the Litany, tho Order for the Burial of tho Doad, and 
the special prayere. The hymns “ Now the labourer's / 
task is o’er ” and “ O God, our help in ages past " were 
also sung, nnd Chopin’s and Mendelssohn's Funeral 
Marches were played on the organ. 

Hampstead. —Upon tho invitation of tho Rev. Brook 
Deedes, vicar of Hampstead, tho mayor (Sir Henry 
Harben), the aldermen, and councillors of the borough of 
Hampstead, accompanied by the town clerk and other 


borough officials, attended in State at the momorial 
service held at tho Hampstead Parish Church on 
Saturday afternoon. The I lev. Brook Deedes preached 
from the text, “ Render unto Cmsur the things which 
are (Vsnr’s ; and unto God tho things that are God’s.” - 
He said that exactly a fortnight short of 81 years ago 
the then vicar of Hampstead, then a rural villago, 
preachod from that pulpit from the same text on the 
occasion of tho funoral of Georgo HI. How academic 
his discourse must have been ! Doubtless he dwelt upon 
(loyalty as a duty, but there could have been little to Btir 
tho heart of his'hcarora In the thought, either of the poor 
;old King or of bis successor. How little could tho 
preacher have imagined that tho bobv girl, not yot nine 
months old, would all theso years after bo borne to hor 


t-invnrote 


i, mourned, honoured, loved a* novor another 
jea ia all history. But bocouso of the example sho 


and it was part oFithe great inheritance she left that never 
King entered on his high task under fairer auspices than 
;<loes King Edward VII. 


MOURNING IN THE COUNTRY. 

THE PRIMATE AND THE LATE QUEEN. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury preached on Sun¬ 
day, afternoon in tho parish church of St. John 
the Baptist,, Croydon. The service was for men 
only, and the church was crowded. The Primate 
took as his text Hebrexvs v., 14—“ But strong 
meat belongeth to them that are of full age, even 
1 those who by reason of use have their senses 
j exercised to discern both good and evil.” Having 
dwelt at considerable length on the subject of 
man's duty to his neighbour, tho Archbishop 
1 said :— Ti 

I was yesterday at the funeral of our great Queen, 
is impossible for us not t~ 
thiB time. The thought i 


o bo thinking of that Queen at 

_ _ j in the minds of every one or 

Her whole life “was a remarkable illustration of 
what I am impressing upon you now. Sho become, as she 
went on through life, wonderfully skilled in true states¬ 
manship ; she had marvellous instinct; towards the end 
of her life it became more marvellous than ever before. 

It was a marvellous instinct to know what was good lor 
lier people, to know wiiat touched their hearts, to know 
wbat it was they were caring for. Her Ministers were 
often astonished at the extraordinary power sho showed 
lo understand her people. She was not what would be 
called a woman of naturally very great understanding.. 
How did she learn such kindnesses as these i She learned 
them out of her love for the people for whom she was 
caring, and because she cared for them she had a wonder¬ 
ful faculty of soeing what they cared for, and of seemg 
to wbat point they were pressing, and a wonderful 
faculty of understanding what would be best for them. 

It came out of her sympathy with them. At all times 
was her heart given to this thought— “ What is best for 
my own people ? ” It was impossible for her not thus 
gradually to rise to a comprehension of her people that 
no others could possibly get to. Her Ministers are 
robust moo, are picked men, and men who have gained 
their positions because they led, and by the natural 
choice of tho people themselves they stand at the head ; 
but nevertheless there is not a man among them that is’ 
r.ot to a very large degree influenced by other con¬ 
siderations than the good of the people. But they cannot 
help it. They are influenced by what are called considera¬ 
tions of party. They are influenced very largely indeed 
by that which affects their own position in the world, and 
they cannot hoip it, and we do not look to them to helpy . 
it. But, of course, that is not the samo kind of devotion ( 
to the good of tho people that was followed by the groat 
Queen whom they were serving. She did not cars for • 
anything else but the good of the people. There was 
nothing to bias her, one way or the other. She aimed; 
simply at that one thing, and therefore they constantly 
found that she knew better than they did what peoplo | 
ought to have, better thau they did what people felt to . 
be good for them, better than they did what would most-,/ 
benefit tho people, nnd what would lift them higher to at 
nobler and more Christian level. Sho had nothing toi 


divert her mind from that ono thought, and so she learned/ . 
the lesson of love in all its fulness. It is possible to lovely 
another man and yot not to know or be able to know for j 
a long time what one could do to help him for bis good.k ; 
but the knowledge comes, and it came to tho Queen. Shat 1 
• gave her whole labour to that one thing. I do not suppose; 


there ore many among you who do not labour bavd in’ 
£our own proper occupations, which are part of the! 


Divine machinery and part of the government, and it is 
right that you should give yourself to them ; but she 
laboured harder than almost any one of you, and it waa 
her one desire to tho end of her labours thoroughly toe. 
understand what it was that affooted her poople. Sho made’ 
it a rule that all that concerned her people should come ’. 
before her own hand. No despatch went from this country 
any foreign Court that she had not seen, and that she 


had not criticized, and that she had not judged, and she 
had pointed out whore, in her own opinion, the despatch 
ought to be modified, and often the Ministers who were 
responsible for the despatch after all found that her 
advice was good and of the very greatest help to them, 
and had saved them from many disasters and saved our 
country from disasters. I suppose every one of us knows. 
the story of the way in which the Queen prevented tho 
war between us aud the United States. When we look 
back upon it, cannot we say what a blessing it was that 
there was then in such a position a Sovereign who really 
cared for her people, and who knew what would bo good i 
and what would not bo good for the people’s interest.] 
And ao it xvas all tiirough. All the work of the? 

- Foreign Office, all the work of the Colonial Office, all had/ 
. ; to pass through her hands. Every important letter that] 
9 issued she had to see. and she did not simply passf 
(particular attention ‘ >--* 


it on, having paid , . .. -- _ 

it contained. She made it her rule that she would not’... 
sign or give her approval to any despatch that went out, 
or to any letter, unless she herself hud first studied it. 
She did. it is true, yield to the views of her Ministers 
when they would not bo persuaded by what sho said, 
because sbo felt, that that, was best for her poople, xvhnse 
representatives they wore, but she yielded ns a last 
resource, warning them that they themselves would' 
change their minds, as thev did. Now, this was the 
example that has been set before us to our great blessing. 
She was one who learned the lesson of love, and there is 
snot a person who is hoaring rao now who will not find it 
a real blessing to himself and a real blessing to all with 
whom bo is concerned. That is the last and the highest 


t be learned, will be 

„-,-a the times when we 

shall no longer be perplexed and donbting and when 
we shall have no more lessons to learn of that kind, but 
only to grow, as it were, in the love of God, and having 
learned the lesson in the sense I am speaking of, will be & 
source of perpetual happiness. For it is what God asks 
of us here on earth, and what it will be onr joy to prac- 
tisa when wo are in His own presence, xvhon wo are 
bnjoying tho delightful joy, the most delightful of all 
joys, being with the Lord. 


OXFORD. 

At Oxford memorial services were held_ 

Saturday at the Church of St. Mary-the-Virgin 
(the University Church), at *he Cathedral, and 
at nearly all the college chapels and city 
churches, xvhich xvere all filled xvith reverent, con¬ 
gregations attired in mourning. The service at 
tho Univorsity Church, held at noon, xvas 
attended by the Pro-Vice-Chancellor (tho Rev. 
Dr. Magrath, Provost of Queen's), who repre¬ 
sented the Vice-Chancellor (the Rev. Dr. 
Fowler), xvho had received the Royal command to 
be present at tho funeral of her late Majesty at 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor ; there were also 
prosent the Proctors (attired in white surplices), 
the heads of colleges, the Professors, and gradu¬ 
ates and undergraduates in such numbers as to 
fill not only their proper places, but all corners 
of the church. The Vice-Chancellor's seat, the 
pulpit, and lectern xvere draped in black, and the 
magnificent pall used at tho funeral of King 
Henry VErt. was hung in front of the organ 
gallery. Tho only relief to the mourning gene¬ 
rally worn wore the crimson robes of the doctors 
of the various faculties. The hymn Dies Irae 
xvas sung in Latin, the service being conducted * 
by tho Pro-Vice-Chancellor and the vicar of the 
church (tho Rev. B. L. Thompson), the lesson/' 
being read by the Senior Proctor, and the 
organist playing a funeral march at tho end of the 
service. At the same hour tho mayor and cor-' 
poration attended thp Cathedral of Chrism- 
Church, together xvith the members of tho House, . 
where tho Dean (Dr. Paget) conducted the ser¬ 
vice and gave an impressive address. 

All places of business were closed in the city 
and signs of mourning were general, even the 
trams ceasing to rim all day. 

The Bishop of Bristol occupied the pulpit at 
the Univorsity Church at Oxford on Suudav 
morning. 7 

Ho said never in the history of our nation had there / 
boon e time xvhon the power of sympathy w«a more' 
supremely felt than now. The scene which tho land- 
presented the previous day to tlie eye that knew how to- 
see could never fade from their recollootion. In every 
oity and town and village men met with bended head and 
burdened heart to mourn a nation’s loss. Wherever in the 
whole world our Empire had its place, there men 
moumod in many languages, with the religious oeooropani- ’ 
raentsof many faiths. Not even tho vest limits o r 
Empire served to limit the area covered by tho dark I 
eclipse, for wherever men could read or hoar there thev 
sorrowed for the loss of the groat White Queon Na\- 
croator wonder still, even thoso nations which hUH 
hocome too civilized and too commercial to havo so old- 
fashioned a thing os a heart, whose aim in lif« waa to 
create a commerce that should- kill our commerce, guns 
that should Slav our soldiers and sink our ships, even 
those had fairly broken down tho barriers oF their 
armoured hardness and had shoivn they had a heart Thev 
hadI loaned that all ten while there had been something, 
in the favoured world stronger than their strongest, force 
higher than their highest ambitions—the sympathetic 
influence of one quiot woman, white with honoured ago 
governed and govoming by tho fear of God and tho deep 
sense of duty to her people. Tho swift and subtle power 
of sympathy had shown itself in the world these hut few 
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the Cathedral worn frnn. and ovory possible space 
was filled. Tho clergy present included the Lord 
Bishop (who carried bis pastoral staff deeply 
craped), the Dean. Canon Hay Aitkeu. Minor 
Canons Thomas and Broffit, and several of the . 
honorary canons Tho band of tho 13th Hussar: 
assisted in the musical portion of the service.'' 

•'* Crossing the Bar ” was sung to tho setting of -v( 
Sir Frederick Bridge, and tho authem was Elvey's 
“ The soul3 of the righteous.” Tho prayers were 
said by tho Dean,and tho hymn “ Jesus lives ” was 
sung,the Hussars band joining iu the organ accom¬ 


paniment with trumpets, trombones, and drums. 
The experiment of chanting the service siraul- 


k alike in oottage and in hall. 



CAMBRIDGE. 

The memorial services at Cambridge on Satnr- 
day were all attended by crowded congregations. 
Tho principal service was at Great St. Mary's 
,<the University) Church, which was attended by 


taneously, by the Dean in the choir and by Minor - 
Canon Thomas in the nave, was a distinct < 
success. A second service in the Cathedral iu • 
the afternoon was also attended by an immense 
congregation, and so also was tho service in 
. the nave, in tho course of which an address was 
given by the Dean. 


ithe dignitaries of the University, the mayor and 
, (corporation, and representatives of tho Caru- 


bridgeshir 

Mss 1 ' - ' ~ 


.— ui one uaiu- 

County Council, tho Chesterton Dis¬ 
trict Coundil, and other bodies. The University 
jft ^procession from tho Senate-house was headed by 
’ the choir, singing the hymn, “ For all the 
k, .Saints.” Tho attendance included the Deputy 
' jlVice-Chancellor (tho Master of Clare), accom- 
ipanied by the Registrary (Mr. J. W. Clark), the 
Lord Lieutenant of tho county, tho High Shoriff, 
the members for tho University, many of tho heads 
of houses, professors, and membors of the Senate, 
•the proctors, and many graduates. Tho opening 
• senteuceis of the special form of service (No. 2) 
and the prayers were read by Dr. Swete, Regius 
/Professor of Divinity. Tho choir led the chant¬ 
ing of Psalms v., xxiii., xxvii. Then followed 
the Bene.dictna. The Master of Clare (the Rev. 
jDr. Atkinson) read the lesson. Tho choir then 
rendered Spohr's anthem, “ Blest are tho de- 
; parted.” Afterwards the hymn, “ O God our 
help in ages past,” was sung, followed by the 
Psalm De profundis ; and then Dr. Swete read 
tho thanksgiving and the prayer for the King. 
At the conclusion of the service Dr. Mann (the 
University organist) played Handel’s “ Dead 
March,” 


BIRMINGHAM. 

; ■ Never in the history of Birmingham has there 
■'been a day of such complete mourning as wa: 
witnessed on Saturday. The suspension of busi- 
b • ness was more completo than on Sundays, for non- 
Sabbatarians closed their shops out of respect 
.' .to the memory of their late Queen, aud factories. 


whore pressing war orders are under execution, 
stood idle, whilst all the places of worship where 
memorial services had been announced were 
•crowded. Thousands of people paraded tho 
streets in the centre of the city, all wearing: 
'.mourning attire and appropriately deoorous in 
■ their behaviour. The weather was most depress¬ 
ing. During the early morning snow fell, and 
'this was succeeded by sleet and rain. The large 
bell of the Art Gallery clock was muffled, and 
-from 11 to 12 o’clock was tolled every minute. . 

i scenes nronnrl the 


At Trinity College Chapel the Master, tho 
Vice-Master, and tho Rev. L. Borisson officiated. 
Croft’s burial music was used. After the lesson, 
’’ I heard a voice,” by Dr. Alan Gray, was sung. 


During the past week tho scones around the 
, Queen's statue in tho Council House-sqnare have 
been memorable, but on Saturday they wero 
surpassed. Before daybreak people began to 
pass through tho longlano formed by the barriers 
which had been erected, and at intervals during 
the day there was a queue a third of a mile in 1 v 
length slowly moving towards the statue, whilst 
. packed together in the square there was a crowd 
.of from 15,000 to 20,000 people. For the better 
display of the large number of handsome wreaths 
the city surveyor had erected a series of plat- " 
forms around the pedestal of the statue! Ever 


tessfswsJsi 

Everywhere in the city and suburbs memorial 
services wore held. The chief of these 


jour help in ages past.' ’ Tho service closed with a 
t funeral march played by Dr. Gray. 

At St. John's College Chapel the anthem was 
1 Blest are the departed ” ; while that at King’s 
College Chapel was “ When the ear heard her.” 

■ The Volunteers attended All Saints’ Church. 
ISt. Andrew the Great was crowded, and a minute 
Shell was tolling most of the day. The Free 


the parish church of St. Martin's. Upwards of 
'5,000 people had applied for tickets of admission: 
j to the churchy which accommodates fewer than 


■ churches held a joint service at the Guildhall. 

Business generally was suspended all day, and 
^ the theatre was closed. 


'■ 2,000. The Lord Mayor (Alderman Edwards) 
■ attended, accompanied by tho town clerk, his 


ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 

Preaching in his Cathedral on Saturday from 
s Psalm r.xvm.,71, 72, 73, tho Bishop of Rochester' 
ftsaid 

a time of sorrow probably unrivalled in English 
^history. Assooialions of more than 60 years had been. 
t( broken and a name of life-long familiarity and authority! ' 
i almost, every one had passed into history. The glory' 
t our house, she who was our honour among nations had 
Jen taken away, and more than that, as sons and 1 ' 
M daughters mourned for the loss of a revered and trusted 
’’ parent, so Englishmen and Englishwomen moumod tho 
j. loss of their Queen. There was nothing forced or formal • 
'u their sorrow, it was true, tender, deep, universal. Yet *• 
t, was not a note of sorrow he would stTike ; there was'V 
^something in their hearts which broke through sorrow 
3as the clear bell note rang through the muffled peal and. 
Mtold of gladness. It is love makes sorrow and love 
xncrer fails. We grieved, but tho very greatness of our 
(•j grief showed the greatness of the gift we had in our 
Queen and tho voice of sorrow turned to the voice of 
• 'thankfulness to God the giver. Let hearts be lifted then, 
for our faith must be low indeed in us if we could not 
_ see tho value in this great gift whereby we had been 
5< carried across so many dangers and le<l to new and 
I*** marvellous times, a sign of God’s goodness 
■ ’•’agland, 


Honour Judge Whitehorno, the registrars and 
high bailiff, the city coroner, the clerk of 
the poace, members of the City Council and 
magistrates, Dr. Lodge, Principal of the 
University, and representatives of the council, 
.the Consuls and Vice-Consuls, and a very large 
■jnumber of other representative gentlemen. The 
rector, the Rev. Canon Robinson, mot the Lord 
Mayor and the civic dignitaries at the north gate, 
and a procession was formed into the church. 
Tho form of service prepared had been adapted 
from the ordinary burial office. The Lord Mayor, 
who wore his chain of office, read tho portion of 
Scripture appointed. A second service was 
attended by the members of the 1st Volunteer ' 
Battalion Royal Warwickshire Regiment. The 


j Bishop of Coventry conducted a memorial service at 
St.Philip's Church. Hundreds of people wero unable 
• !to obtain admission. At tho Town-hall a memorial 
^service was held in connexion with the whole of 

it®' ~ - — - - 


, papers, turned preachers by the subject, had marked the 
significance of the fact that the Queen came when the' 
I!Court was held in little honour by the nation ; the 
Church was scarcely awakening from her dulne.su r.nd| 
[torpor; classes wore hard sot one against another after 
i the tumults and riots of reform ; the nation’s heart was 
p.bitter, while old foolish laws and lack of laws lay heavy 

• on the: food and labour of the people, and men wore 
^ looking for remedy in revolutionary change. Under hor 
|all theso things had passed gradually and peacefully into 
" a time of freedom and prosperity at home and the largest 

expansion beyond seas, and for tho last half century of 
her sway peace and security had come to be for England 
r.; like seed time and harvest in regularity, while in well- » 
'/ordered security commercial enterprise, educational 
•effort, philanthropic and religious zeal seemed to /vie | 
— '*h each other. Classes had learned—comparatively, 

■ much remained to be done—mutual confidence and 
it, and it had become a matter of course that the 
ice of the Sovereign and her House should be a, 

• for public integrity, honour, ana benevolence. 
Blessings so great were doubtless beyond a single influ- 
hence, however great, but certain it wr~ '*■■* —■*— 

I’God, we owed a great part of 
((mother in Israel ,T Here was n 
loss thing, her 
■ Of God, here w 

• astrology, here 
i,who pave it" 


influent 






'del. 

. .. 

Here was no accident, no meaning- 
ivas a splendid boon from the providence . 
i a conjunction indeed for our spiritual 
as matter abundant for gratitude to Him' 
..It would help us to realize the hand of 
'Providence in all this if we loosed back at that other time 
of national grief when Queen Charlotte died in 1817 and 
(the hopes of the Royal House seemed qmtecut off. How 
little would tho mourners of that day have guessed that 
'the grievous event, as it seemed, the strange failure of 
all the large family of George III., was to lead through 
the slip oi a girl called to tho Throne m 1837 to the 
longest, happiest reign of the greatest and best 
Sovereign in English history. Simply and natur¬ 
ally following a Christian’s example through girl¬ 
hood and womanhood, the Queen brought her sweet¬ 
ness and strength to the life of the Throne. She 
foimd herself a constitutional Sovereign, and with loyal 
directness fulfilled her duty .neither soekingpower beyond 
" ‘ of her position nor because of the limits despis- 


tho limits of hi 


position 

a. She iuu just, otusi, w. *.« . 

keen interest in public affairs and deep love of her 
country, and became tho adviser of her Ministers and the 
strongest, wisest statesman of the land. To her was 
not given the special faculty we call genius; her parti was 
to show what might bo done with ordinary gifts used 
faithfully and to the full. Good sense, natural 


__ feelingJj 

sound understanding, vigorous memory, a quick, almost 
intuitive, perception—these qualities woll controlled 
became the power of which all the world felt the torce 
and which those who saw ber closest appreciated most. 
This was tho way of it, so simply noble, that almost of 
earth-born sovereignty she made a thing Divine ; but 


an 0an.n-uuni a.. > c,... k-.' j —•” -—- — —, ’ — . . . 

• just, because of its simplicity and naturalness we might 
■miss its significance. _ . 



NORWICH. 

At Norwich, on Saturday, memorial services! 
were held at many of the churches, the principal 
being at tho Cathedral and tho city church of 
Kf 1 St. Peter Mancroft. At the Cathedral the 
jp function was very solemn and impressive, and the 
' huge building was densely crowded in every 
part. Tho pulpit, the Bishop's throne, and the 
Dean's and other stalls were craped, ns well as 
the panels of the apso. On tho north panel was 
a banner bearing the words in gold, *‘ Her sorrow¬ 
ing Empire,” with the conclusion of the sentence 
•on the opposite panel, “ Rejoices in hope j 
while the centre panel had the initials “ V.R.I., 
"'with 1837 on one side and 1001 on the other.' 
From the roof was suspended a large crown in 
Jgilt and filled with crimson velvet and ermine, 

1 'and immediately beneath was placed a reading- 
- idesk covered with pnrplo velvet and boaring the 
' Bible upon which her late Majesty subscribed the 
(oath on tho occasion of her coronation. This 
book became tho property of tho Dean and 
■Chapter through tho late Bishop Stanley, and the 
fact that it was used for the purpose stated is 
attested by tho signature of tho Queen herself on 
Ithe page at which the sacred volume was laid 
open. From the crown to tho floor depended 
folds of crape, and in front of the holy table 
tliero was a large cross of white flowers. With 
the exception of certain positions reserved for 
public bodies and tho military, all tho seal" >n 


the Evangelical Free Churches of the city.,-A 
Upwards of 3,000 people wore present. Tho Rev. S; 
Enoch Salt, president of the council, conducted -/j.* 
the service. The Unitarians held a combined •■.’ 
service at tho Old Meeting Church, Bristol-';', 
street. After placing their wreath at the Queen’s 
statue the military veterans attended a service -' 
at the Hurst-street Domestic Mission. At many , 
of tho places of worship two services were held 
during the day, and they were all well attended, y 
in spite of the very unfavourable weather. At 
Aston, Walsall, Wednesbnry, Sutton Coldfield," 
West Bromwich, Stratford-on-Avon, and all the. 
boroughs and townships around Birmingham, the 
day was observed as one of mourning, and there 
were largo congregations at the various services.',- 


MANCHESTER. 

In Manchester on Saturday there were two 
striking public ceremonies—a great eivio pro¬ 
cession from the town-hall to the cathedral, and a 
solemn memorial service in the ancient collegiate 
church. Many thousands of spectators witnessed, 
the formation of the civic procession in Albert- 
square and its progress through the leading 
thoroughfares of the city. The character of the 
procession was of the deepest sombreness, the 
only touches of colour in tho long train of 
mourners being given by tho brilliant military 
and Consular uniforms. In response to the in-,. . 
vitation of the Lord Mayor (Mr. Thomas Briggs),: 

• ^is Majesty's Judges of assize on the Northern 
Circuit (Mr. Justice Bucknill and Mr. Justice'’ 


Bigham), the High Sheriff of Lancashire (Mr.: 

• • Frederick Baynes), all the foreign Consuls in. 
the city, and representatives of public bodies and 
institutions, to tho number of several hundreds,! 
assembled at the town-hall. The procession 
arrived at tho cathedral at noon, and the build¬ 
ing was filled to its utmost capacity. The service 
was of a solemn character and was conducted by 
the Dean of Manchester (Dr. Maclure). The 1 
Lord Bishop of the diocese (Dr. Moorhouse) 
delivered, an eloquent address, in which he 
pointed to the lessons of the national loss, and 
spoke of tho vast responsibilities of the British! 
-.-leaders in the paths of civilization and; 


righteousness. 

; Simultaneously two great gatherings of Non-I 
, conformists wero held in tho largest halls in 
(/"Manchester. 

On Sunday evening Father Bernard Vaughan 
preached in the great Jesuit church, the Holy-. 
Name, Manchester, before more than 2,000' 


persons. 

Taking for his text, “ Lord, teach me goodness, and 
discipline, and knowledge,” Father Vaughan said 
it had always seemed to him that.the Queen’s char¬ 
acter was the realization in a most human and natural 
sense of tho Rovul Psalmist's prayer, embodied in the- 
text. Who would bo so bold as to venture to deny that 
in Queen. Victoria’s character there was an admirable 


in Queen. Victoria’s character there was an admirable 
fusion of goodness, discipline, and knowledge ? In her 
heart was goodness, in her will discipline, and in her 
mind knowledge. He urged his hearers to copy into 
their own lives the goodness, the discipline, and the 
'knowledge which they had discovered in such wealth in 
the heart, tho will, and the mind of ‘‘ Victoria the 
IV ;Good.” Her long reign had proved, as notl' 
have shown, tho inestimable importance 


character. 


, There”was no doubt but that the King.^ to whose Royal 


hand had been passed on the sceptre of sway, would to; - 
the first to show the subjects of the late Queen, hist 
mother, what in his judgment and estimation v— 

K_ v - '— 1 - J *-xii. v 


'' lesson which her long reign had taught. His Majesty , 

! ' would find in his Catholic subjects, reaching to nearly ■ • 
» 12,000,000, men and women to whom loyalty to the 




_ _ ilty .. 

Throne was no mere product of education, or of politics,. .• 
but the bloom and fruit of a seed sown by God Himself 
into the soils of their Christian hearts. “ Honour all ' 
men, love the brotherhood, fear God, honour the King.”,' 

• Thoso inspired words of St. Paul came with singular,, : 
strange significance now, when there was leaping from ■ 
their hearts the cry—Long live t4»o King j God bless 
’.him. _ 


LIVERPOOL. 

With draped buildings, closed shops, sombre-! 
clad citizens, and tolling bells, Liverpool was a 
•‘.city of mourning on Saturday. Memorial services ' 
wero held in almost all places of worship, in¬ 
cluding tho German Church, the Greek Church, 
tho several Jewish synagogues, and tho Muslim 
Mosque. Most of tho Volunteer corps paraded 


, : and uttc»d/d'.'Sa'jSRK; V; ^ 
their respective chaplains, and i 
arranged for tho soldiers nt. Keif 


, r ;---auu n service wa* 

arranged for tho soldiers at Seaforth Barracks. V 
Under tho auspices of the Sunday School Union -’ 
there were some children’s services, and all who 
attended received a little badge bearing a por- 
trait of the late lamented Queen Victoria. Tho 
Bishop of Liverpool (Dr. Chavasse) arranged for 
a service in tho Cathedral Church of St. Peter at 
moon, and this was attended in state by the Lord 
(Mayor (Mr. Arthur Crosthwaitc), who was accom- 
■'/ 'paniod in procession from the town-hall to the; 

•..church by a great number of representative men 
"'‘of the corporation, magistracy, commercial and j 
other associations, the Consular Body, the Army, 

' Navy, and Reserve forces. Crowds of people in 
. mourning lined the streets. The cathedral, : ' 
mission to which - 


||.| Iii.nii’al cupiujily. if- rii addresses » 
iloii vnrod by tho Kov. W. Walker and the H«v. T. Rider.‘jM 
■Children'll services were held at nil tho churches and 
I chapels, and all wero largely attended. 

Ba rn .—The services in Rath on Sunday wero again largely |S| 
; of a memorial churaeler. The Bishop of Bath and W«lf»i!\ 
preached at the Abbey in tho morning fron 
l' r ‘ H ’ — —’ *— 


. children rise up aud call her blessed.” Dr. 

Reunion, who was formerly Bishop of Adelaide, spoke of’j'l 
the venonilion feltfor the Into Sovereign in Australia. The r ., 
'uoon, ho said, rejoiced over the completion of the I 
ommonwealth of Australia. 


/ommonwealtb of Australia. 

BKiJXOni).—All the Churoh of England place* of 
j 'worship held memorial service* on Saturday, and the 
'-‘Nonconformists Assembled at tho Dunyan Church and at. 
e of the Wesleyan Methodist chapels. At 8 o'clock the- 
ration, *■-*■--- 


by ticket, was filled to its 
.'utmost capacity, and the service was most im- 
ipressive. The Lord Mayor was met at the en¬ 
trance by Bishop Chavasse, Bishop Royston 
'(assistant Bishop), tho rector (the Rev. Canon 
Stewart), and Archdeaeon Taylor, and while the 
[congregation were taking their seats the organist, : 
[Mr. F. H. Burstall, played Mendelssohn’s 
[Funeral March. The opening sentences to the ; 
Burial Service to the time-honoured setting of 
[Croft and Purcell were chanted (unaccompanied) 
[by the choir in procession from the vestry to the! 
chancel. The 00th Psalm was sung to Professor i 
lArmes's chant, after which the lesson, taken from 
j£ Corinthians, xv., was read by Canon Stewart. 
jThe regular office for the dead was next chanted 
[to Croft’s and Purcell’s setting. Spohr’s anthem, [ 
“ Blest are the departed ” was impressively $ 
rendered by the choir, and it was followed by the--. 


nmyor, corporation, borough magistrates, governors of ' 
tlm Hajpur Schools, guardians of the poor, Bedford ; 
i members of the oounty council, members of the Burial 
ltoaiil, School Board, mss tore of the public schools, an<l 
; civic officials attended a memorial service at St. Paul's 
& Church. 

I’.kvkelev.— At Beverley Minster a special memorial" 
service was hold in which, with the exception of the. 

E Primitive Methodists, the Nonconformist Churches took 
, part. The mayor aud corporation, along with various ! 
publio bodies, attended, and the sermon was preached by » 
the vicar, the Rev. Canon Nolloth. The lessons were read | 
N by Nonconformist ministers. 

Birkesheaii.—A t the instance of the rural dean (Rev. 

W. L. Paige Cox) special services were held in all the 
X churches in the deanery. The mayor, with aldermen, . 
•il councillors, and other burgesses, walked in procession 
", from the town-hall to St. Mary’s Pariah Church, where a 
■'.special memorial service was held at 2 p.m. The 
£ 1st Volunteer Battalion Cheshire Regiment attended St. 
t Saviour’s Church, and the Cheshire Engineers attended 


iliord’s Prayer. The Collects “ Almighty God, 
with whom do live the spirits of them that depart!'/ 
hence in the Lord” and ” O merciful God,’" 
taken from tho specially authorized form of ser¬ 
vice, were read Dean Hole's new hymn, ” God . 
rest our Queen,” was sung to music by Bertram 
I Lnard Selby. Tho prayer of Thanksgiving and 
: the prayer for his Majesty the King, also taken 
from the special form, followed, and the hymn 
“ O God, our Help in ages past ” was then sung. 
(The organist played as a concluding voluntary 
IChopin’s Funeral March, the congregation r ' 
maining standing the while. 

The Nonconformists, through the Free Church : 
” held a joint and very impressive 1 


Bradford.—T he signs of m 
^ --- ,---^ . 

11 to 3, but after that hour.; 


__II day, i_ 

there waa a difference in the lit 
‘ is the ordinary traders w< 

at all in the centre of the city, 

il. 


>, v ill aner inai 

if action adopted._ 

-ed, they did not. 

. J, and the weather 
principal streets in the 

iting aspect. Thf-- 

- . and music-halls, 

mayor of the city had. in the first instance, jj 


being we 
evemnep 

that the publicans would close their premises" feir UuTdiy" 
But at the last moment some publicans dissented from'-5 
this proposal, pleading tho great inconvenience to the 






occurred in connexion with 
irial services at Waterloo, near Liverpool, 
on Saturday. Dr. D. Hendry, 76, highly 
respected professionally and socially, expired in 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church of England, 
his death being attributed to emotion acting on 
a weak heart Mr William Fletcher, stock and 
share broker, of Liverpool, and resident at] 
Brooklands, died of apoplexy while on his way 
Ifrom home to service at St. Mary’s Church, 
Waterloo. 




SOUTHWELL. 

At the memorial service which was held in 
Southwell Cathedral on Saturday the Bishop of 
Southwell spoke of the Royal blessing worked by 
the Queen in transforming the idea of our Con¬ 
stitution, both among foreign nations and at 
home, from being the bugbear of Sovereigns and 
/Republics alike to be the accepted national model ! 
and to be the best discovered instrument of true , 
democracy. Before the memorial service the ] 
Bishop and Chapter of Southwell passed votes of 
condolence and congratulation. Memorial ser- 
[vioes have been generally held in all the 
churches of the diocese of Southwell. The 
address at St. Mary's, Nottingham, was given 
by Bishop Baynes, who has just returned from' 
Natal, and that at All Saints’, Derby, by the 
Suffragan Bishop of Derby. 


[Tory evening newspaper did not publish at night”^jut 
Liberal evening organ did, and during the day there w 
■bills about the streets urging “ all loyal newsagents and 
news lads not to call out newspapers in tho stn—“ — ■ 

day of mourning.” In connexion with all I 
^denominations in the city there were momorit 
.from 12 o’clock to 1, some places having a service| 
entirely of their own, and in other instances the 
gregations from three or four places assembled at 
chapel. In all esses there were large congregations. __ 
mayor (Mr. VV. C. Lupton), accompanied by thealdermei 
and councillors in their robes of office, went in procession) ’’J 
to the parish church, which was not able to accommodate. I 
the whole of the people desirous of attending. The bands 1 
of the local Rifle and Artillery Volunteers played the • 
funeral march, and the members of their corps kept the 
route for tho procession. 

R UnmoTON.—Business waa completely susj 

on Saturday, and memorial services were held - 
le churches. The whole front of the Royal! ~ 
was draped in mourning cloth, as were the) 

’ the great portico, the arches of tho gates, and 
rs and balconies of the town-hall. The pedestal 
Fubilee statue of tho Queen in the Victoria- j 


st eps round the statue wero covered with il 
floral tributes from tho publio bodies of the town and ' 
also private inhabitants. The bust of the Queen a 


SIS' Clock Tower was canopied with "purple and 1 
stoons of laurel and lilies. During the day the blinds 
of nearly all the private houses were down, and in 
' hundreds of windows appeared portraits of the Queen! 
1 draped in purple, crimson, and black. A great memorial' 
service was held at 2 30 p.m. in the Dome. It was 
attended by the mayor, the town council, and corporation 
officials in state. Colonel Noble Edwardsandofficersof the 


1st Sussex Volunteer Artillery, Colonel Clarke and officers | - 1 
f of the 1st Susses Volunteer Battalion Royal Sussex Kegi- ,f ' 
ment, Captain Hayes and officers of the Sussox Volunteer k . 


ant, Captain Haves and _ _ 

1 Engineers, Colonel Owen and officers of the Boya 
Artillery, all in uniform ; the Brighton Library, Museum, ■ 
and Fine Arts Committee, the Technical instruction [' 
Committee, the ' 


littee, the borough magistrates, the Brighton ' 
>1 Board, the boardof guardians, the coastguard, fire 1 
ics, the headmasters of Brighton College, the'. 


PLYMOUTH. 

Service was held in all the churches and 
chapels. The mayor and corporation, magistrates,; 
and representatives of various public bodies[ 
attended the service at St. Andrew’s Church,f 
walking in procession from tho Guildhall. The 
pulpit and lectern were draped with crape, ‘ 
relieved by sprays of white flowers and violets.! 
There was a crowded congregation, and the 
longer of the special forms of service was i 
impressively rendered. The Ven. Archdeacon' 
Wilkinson, hon. chaplain to the late Queen, was 
the preacher. 

The services at all the churches were largely - 
attended,and in the evening there was a crowded’ 
congregation at a special memorial service in the! 
Guildhall. Service was also held in the evening! 
at the Jews’ Synagogue. At the Dockyard, 
Church service was held especially for thef" 
officials and Government employes. Rear-Ad¬ 
miral T. S. Jackson, Admiral-Superintendent,, 1 
and many of tho officials were present, as were 
also a considerable number of the workmen, the]/ 
students from the Royal Naval Engineering Col-1 
lege,and others connected with tho service. Memo¬ 
rial services were also held at the garrison church' I 
and in the lecture-hall of the Royal Marine! 
Barracks, and were attended by the officers and; 
many of the men of the various corps. 

The mayor and corporation of Devonporti 
attended service at the Stoke Damerel Parish' 
Church. Members of tho East Stonehouse District 
Council and the Plymouth and Devon port detach" 
ments of the 2nd Volunteer Battalion of thei 
Devonshire Regiment attended service at St. 
George's, East Stonehouse. At the close of this 
service the Volunteers returned to their head¬ 
quarters, where the King's message to the Arm; 
was read by Lieutenant-Colonel Snell, the con 
manding officer, and cheers were given for the' 
King. Minuto guns were fired during the after¬ 
noon, first by his Majesty’s ship Cambridge and.' 
afterwards from Plymouth citadel. 


brigades, the headmasters of Brighton College, 
Grammar School, and other educational establishments, 
and representatives of all the friendly societies in the 
J town. • The Dome was draped in pnrple, Black, and silver.F 
Tho cl orgy and Nonconformist ministers who took part l 
in the service were the Rev. Prebendary Hannah (vicar of 1 ’? 
Brighton), the Rev. J. Gregory Mantle (the mayor’*: J 
chaplain), the Rev. Prebendary Mallaby (vicar of 
, . . ... ^ ~ W. Bond (vicar of f . 


' James’s), the Rev. 


___ _ _ ...-d (vicar of St. Nicholas), • , 

the Rev. R. J. Campbell, and the Rev. Alfred Norris 
(Congregational ministers). The singing was led by the 
' Sacred Harmonic Society, with Dr. Alfred King at the 
organ. At St. Bartholomew’s, the largest church in the 
town, a Solemn Requiem was sung. Low Masses were 
said at all the Roman Catholic churches in the morning. 

.All the places of entertainment and publio resort were 
| ! closed during the day. 

Bristol. —Thousands of citizens dressed in block 
‘ attended memorial services at the cathedral and the ' 
I great Colston-hall. At tho Catholic pro-cathedral, ' 

Clifton, purple vestments were used ana the ” Dead 
March ’’ in Saul was played, followed by prayers for the 
r -Royal Family. _ Masses of floral tributes were placed, 
round Queen Victoria's Jubilee statue in College-green. 


Carlisle.—A t Carlisle the market-day had been j 


changed, and the citizens devoted themselves l._ 

' part in one way or another in the celebration of thejw 
'( mournful occasion. The may< 

he Town-hall, and proceeded through tbe'erowded streets, 
_o the Cathedral in full civio state, their ancient muni¬ 
cipal insignia being draped with crape. The fire brigade 


V P3 





ISLE OF MAN. 

The funeral day of Queen Victoria -was observed’ 
by the Manx community with all honour and :'. ! 
solemnity, Business in Douglas was entirely sus-"_ 

nnmfoil tnv tha dov and the nnnnln rlevntpH thflir'ld 


: ponded for the day, and the people devoted their " 

^attention to the memorial services held at all theaS 

(JVr -—-**•- 

K 


places of worship. Tho service in the parish; 
church was attended by the Governor, the! 
members of the Legislature, the mayor aud town 
'y~. council of Douglas, and representatives of most - 
of the public bodies in the island. The building^!.; 
was filled, and many were unable to gain admis-’Ajr 
sion. The Bishop of Sodor and Man, who was- - 1 
assisted by Archdeacon Gill and a numerous bodyfl 
of clergy in the conduct of tho service, preached;.- 
the sermon. He alluded to the sudden and 
unexpected character of the blow which had fallen, 
upon the nation, and said the first effect of such 
terrible bereavements was a feeling of perplexity. 
The preacher went on to speak of the exemplary 
life of the late Queen, especially dwelling on her 
sympathy with the poor and humble and her love 
and fondness for children. During the service 
a hymn composed by the Rev. S. A. P. Kermode, 
vicar of Kirk Onchan, was sung. 


marched in front, followed by the civic halberdiers.| 
■Bwordboarer, and macebearere. Tho Cathedral was filled! 
to its utmost capacity. The Bishop of Carlisle, the 
Dean, the two Archdeacons, Canon Richmond, and the: 
inor officers of the church were present, and among the! 
mgregation were the High Sheriff of Cumberland (Mr. 
hades Lacy Thompson) and Sir John Dunne, chief' 
instable of Cumberland and Westmorland, Judealjffl 
otoavenson, Colonel Brind, and a detachment of the ■' 
■Border Regiment from the Castle. The special memorial 
rvico was used. Simultaneously memorial services 
ere held in other churches in the city, that at St. Paul’s 
ling attended by the local Volunteers, and a special;;' ' 

. cmorial service for the boys’ - v 

City-hall. A service for the 
bodies was held in the church 

'Fisher-street, where an address was delivered by -_ 

James Christie, and ministers of several of the Noncon- 
formist churches represented took part in tho proceedings.,," 
At Workington and at Whitehaven tho mayor and corpora- 
l ;tion of the borough attended church in State. At Kendal* 1 *' 
mayor and corporation were accompanied bv borough 
county magistrates and representatives of all the princi 
■public bodies of the borough to the parish church, wk 
a memorial service was held. 

Chatham. —Saturday was literally n day of mourning 
in the Borough of Chatnaiu. By order of the Admiralty J 
the dockyard was closed, without stoppage of pay to tho 
workmen, and the whole of the traders entirely suspended 
business for the day. The publichouses were closed from 
11 to 5. During the afternoon 81 minute guns were fired 
by Royal Artillery from the saluting battery at Fort 
Amherst, and a similar tribute was paid by the Royal 
Navy from a battery of guns on the depot recreation 

S ' ground. Tho clergy had arranged to hold a united com-] 
memoration service, and this took place at tho parish' 
church of St. Mary at 3 o’clock. The mayor and corpora- 




. _ _ state in procession from the town-hall to ■ - 

the church, the borough mace being draped in black ; and 
there was an overflowing congregation. The Nonoonfor- " 
mists also held united memorial services in the Congregv n 
tional Church, Chatham, and the Baptist Tabernacle, New '; 
Brompton ; and Father Cufferata, of the Roman Catholic' , 
Church, said Mass privately for the Queen. A special , 
memorial service for the officers and men of the Royal ! 
Naw, the dockyard, and the Royal Marines was heli 
jli.M. Dockyard Church. The services were sll ope 
and closed with solemn dirge* and funeral marohes. 




ABERVSTWTrn.—Upon the minds of the students of the 
Welsh Univoraity the sad event has boon borne in with the, •' 
force of a personal bereavement inasmuch as the lamented 
Sovereign was the mother of their Chancellor, the n 
King. In addition to the postponement o: 
ofallfuncti - **— **— —*--■*- 


OT functions other tlian^ attendance at lectures thero | 
was on Saturday a short memorial servioe hold in the 
college in response to tho express desire of its members, 

I professors, and students alike. Subsequently the students 
marched in double file in full academicals from the college 
'• precincts to the church of St, Michael's. The Ven. 
(Archdeacon Pro thero was the chief of the officiating 
clergy. 

Barrow-in-Fcrness.— Tho Mayor of* Barrow, Mr. 
Councillor Cook, 82 years of ago, and tho members of 
the county council attended a memorial service at St., 
Jeorge's Church. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 

:'h F. Crosse, mayor’s chaplain, and chairman of the 


CHKLTKNit a m .—No fewer than 21 memorial service* 
ore held in Cheltenliam on Saturday afternoon. They 
oro all attended by crowded congregations. The 
pal service was that at St. Matthew's, which 

..led in state by the mayor and corporation am 

deputations from evory other Anglican and Nonconfc 
church in the town, sa well as by members of the 
rf guardians and representatives of the Free t 

Council, Cheltenham Ladies’ College Council, Cbelt.- 

Collego Council, Freemasons, Conservative and Liberal 
Clubs, Constitutional Club, Primrose League, 80 postal 1 
'officials, and representatives of local friendly societies. 
The Cheltenham troop of the Royal Gloucestershire I 
illuesnrs, two companies of the 1st C loueosterdiire R.F..I 


whole 


companies c._ _ . . 

eers, and two companies of Rifle Volunteers, the! 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Uoeers. were alanfl 


'. Canon R 


non was preached by the rector (the . 
) and the lesson was read by the Rev. j: 


At 


I.. r. crosse, mayor s cnapiaiu, aim oumruuui oi urn 

Burrow School Board. The Nonconformists held a uni tod■ 


the conclusion of the service the “ Dead March ” 

. played in church by the n 

Chester. —A solemn memorial service, which wasKh 
attended by the mayor and corporation, Colonel23 
’ Sherinaham and the forces located at Chester Castle, tlio " 
■ local Volunteers, and as many citizens as the buildingfl 


could possibly contain, ’ 
' tearnl. Thi 
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Goss. It concluded with the 
Colchester.—G eneral Sir William Gataore, with the 
mayor and corporation of Colchester and representatives 
of all the corns in garrison and members of the Col- 
-‘•sster Rifle Club, attended a memorial service on Sunday . 
the camp church, at the close of which the 1-ast Post . ] 
s sounded on military bugles. 

Coventry.—A t Coventry there were special memorial 
services at St. Michael's, where the mayor and corpora* 
•■lion and various bodies attended, and at Holy Trinity, 
-where the Volunteers, under Colonel Wylev, wore present. I 
Both services were fully choral. At St. Michael’s Canon I 
Atkinson linked the names and lives of Queen Victoria I 
and the Prince Consort together, saying he believed the 
Queen would have wished them coupled in the thoughts I 
of the peoMe that day. Simultaneous services were also 
hold at six Nonconformist places of worship. All the " ’ I 
services were largely attended. 

,r. Darlington - .—B y order of tho directors of the North- 
Eastern Railway Company, the trains on the system were at 
. 2 30 brought to a standstill, the servants of the company 
. islanding reverently for ten minutes. 

Derby.—T he mayor, magistrates, and corporation, 
p . | joined by representatives of all public bodies and friendly 
* isocieties, attended a memorial service at All Saints' 
'Church in state, on Saturday. The Bishop of Derby 
'preached the sermon, the music and hymns being of a 
• special character. At every church in the county memorial 
j . services were held. 

; Dover.—M emorial services were hold at the churches 
•■at Dover on Saturday. The first was at St. Mary’s Parish 
'Church in the morning, and it was attended by the throe 
local companies of the 1st Cinque Ports Volunteer Artil¬ 
lery, the Pulls Rifle Volunteer Company, and the Buffs 
Cadets. This service was for men only, and the ohuroh 
was filled. Canon Bart ram, the newly-appointed vicar, 
gave an address on the lessons of Queen Victoria's life, 
especially dwelling on her solicitude for her soldiers aua 
Volunteers. The mayor and corporation attended a 
general memorial service at St. Mary’s in the afternoon, 
when the church was crowded. 

Eastbourne.—A n official memorial service was con¬ 
ducted on Saturday afternoon at the Eastbourne Parish 
Church, which the mayor, Alderman H. W. Keay, attended 
in state, accompanied by the members and officials of tho 
corporation, the magistracy, members of the board of 
guardians, representatives of post-office and railway staffs 
and of friendly societies, the fire brigade, the local, 


— ... v 

and the Rev. C. P. Fleming, Presbyterian minister, 

’,addressed the gathering. The Rev. E. B. Mahon, Cortgre- 
• Rational minister, having offered prayers, another hymn 
followed, after which the congregation sang the National 
Anthem. The service concluded with the Benediction, 
land as the large congregation dispersed tho organist 
played Chopin’s “ Funeral March.” 

Newbury.—T ho streets were slowly paraded at mld- 
!">'|day by bands of nuisio playing funeral marches, and 
| , muffled peals were rung front tlie bells of the churches. . 
A solemn memorial service was held at 2 o'clock in the 
old parish church, which edifice was crowded with the . 
lamest and most reDiesentative congregation ever seen, 
within its walls. Tho mayor and corporation, accom¬ 
panied by the officials and the volunteer Ore brigade, 
attended 'in state, the civic party including Mr. F. 
Maekarneas, the Recorder, and also Alderman Janies P. 
Jackson, father of the council, who has lived in five 
reigns. The rector and rural dean, Rev. Edward Imber 
Gardiner, delivered on appropriate address. 

Newcastle.—S aturday in Newcastle was observed as 
a day of mourning. There was no business transacted, 
all the shops and offices being closed. Tho day was 
observed as a day of general mourning on the North- 
Eastern Railway system. The offices, workshops, and 
premises of all binds of the company were closed, and 
business suspended. The goods and mineral services 
wore entirely discontinued, and the passenger train 
services ran as on Sundays. At the hour appointed for’ 
the funeral at Windsor a universal cessation of all move¬ 
ment throughout the system for a period of ten minutes 
took place. Trains were brought to a standstill, and, 
remained motionless, and every servant of the company 
1 who was obliged by the necessity of public service to 
be on duty stood quietly and reverently in his place for 
sthe period stated. A memorial sendee was conducted 
jin the cathedral, Newcastle, by the Bishop of Newcastle. 
There was a very large congregation, including the mayor 
and corporation, the magistrates, and the officers of the 
Volunteer corps. Services wore held at the other Anglican 
churches, and at several of the Nonconformist churches, 
the principal service in the latter being promoted by tho 
members of the Free Church Federation. At Gateshead 
Canon Moore Ede conducted a service in St. Mary’s 
.Church, which was attended by the members of the Town 
Council and other public bodies. 

St. Albans.—T he day was observed here as one of 
; 'general mourning. All tne business establishments were 
Iclosed and the blinds of private houses were closely 
'drawn, while the funeral knell was toljed upon the church 
| bells. Tho mayor and corporation, with the officials, the 


Volunteer corps, tho Eastbourne College Cadets, the 

'Coastguard, the Sussex Artillery Militia staff, and the ■ ■; *r--~— r —-—- • - 

local contingent of the West Hants Yeomanry, together I g city justices, and members of other public bodies, pro- 
with a number of invalids from South Africa from the, I receded m state to the memorial service at the Abbey, 
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_ convalescent home at Eastbourne. The route of the 
I • procession from the town-hall to the parish church was 
■ thronged with spectators. There wbs a general closing of 
all plates of business and of licensed bouses until 6 p.m. 

Exeter.—S ervice was hold on Saturday afternoon at 
Exeter Cathedral, and was uttonded by members of the city < 
council and other public bodies, as well os by representa- 
: tives of the Regular and Volunteer forces. There was a 

I crowded congregation. At some of the churehos and 
chapels service was also held in the afternoon, while 

K ial evening services were held in the Cathedral and in 
Mint Wesleyan Chapel. 

Farrington Gurney— A memorial service was hold 
on Saturday afternoon simultaneously with the service at 
Windsor. The chnrch was suitably draped and the con¬ 
gregation wore in mourning. The service was conducted 
by the Rev. J. Pavey, curate of Ston Easton with 
Farrington Gurney. At the close the “ Dead March ” in 
Saul was played, the congregation standing. The Duke of 
Cornwall is the principal landowner in Farrington and a 
melancholy interest was shown in the notice-board, where 
. ' it was announced that the vicar, having expressed the 
! sympathy of tho parishioners, had received the following 
■ reply :—“ Buckingham Palace.—The private secretary is 
commanded by the King to express his Majesty’s thanks to . 

C for your kind and loyal letter of sympathy.—To the 
. Arthur Finlayson, January 29, 1901.’’ 

Gloucester. —The memorial service at Gloucester 
Cathedral on Saturday was attended by fully 8,000 persons. 

The county magistracy and county councillors attended 
with tho mayor, corporation and officials, the city 
magistrates, guardians, endowed school governors, ana 
representatives of friendly societies. The Volunteer 
Forces also were represented, the bands taking part in 
the musical service, which was admirably arranged and 
conducted by the Cathedral organist. The Dean delivered 
a short address on the ennobling of womanhood by the 
Quoen’s pure life. 

Huddersfield. —At Huddersfield the day was observed 
as one of mourning. At 11 o’clock there was a united 
service in the town-hall, arranged for under the auspices 
of the Huddersfield Free Church Council. The mayor of 
Huddersfield presided, and he had the support of a very 
large number of tho townspeople. The hall was Crowded. 

The Rev. T. M. Rees (Methodist New Connexion) and 
the Rev. J. S. Drummond (Congregational) offered appro- 

e iate prayers, and two admirable addresses wefe given 
the Rev. F. T. Woods, senior curate at St. Peter’s 
Parish Church, and the Rev. Dr. Bruce, Congregational 
minister. Immediately after the conclusion of tho service 
at the town-hall a procession formed up under the 
superintendence of the chief constable. It consisted of 
the headquarter companies of the 2nd W.R. Regiment 
of Rifle Volunteers, accompanied by the band. Yeomanry, 
under Captain Brook, recently returned from the front, 
members of the School Board, board of guardians, 
infirmary board, medical and legal professions, 
ministers of religion, mayor, aldermen, and town 
council, with Mr. F. C. Lloyd, town clerk, magistrates, 

1 Freemasons, and general publio. The Volunteer bond 
I played appropriate music on the way to the church, and 
m the route was thickly lined with people. Canon Bardsley 
and the Bev. F. T. Woods conducted the service. 

Hull.—T he principal ceremony in connexion with her 
Majesty’s funeral in Hull was a civic memorial service at 

I Holy Trinity Church, at which the Mayor of Hull (Aider- 
man Gelder) and corporation attended, accompanied by 
the Consuls, magistrates, members of public bodies, and 
officers and men of H.M.S. Nimble, II.M.8. Rose, and 
H.M.S. Victoria, and of the Dumber Division Submarine 
Miners, 2nd E.R.Y.V. Artillery, the 1st Volunteer 
'Battalion East Yorks Regiment, and the D Squadron of 
the Princess of Wales’s Own Yorkshire Hussars. The 
Van. Dr. Hughes-Games preached the sermon, and the 
order of service was identical with that used at Windsor 
so far as could be arranged. 

Lavenham. —At this little Suffolk town the Dissenters 
had sent a deputation a day or two before to the rector, 

I Canon Scott, to say that they would all like to join the 
1 congregation in the parish church ; and they asked that 
their minister might be allowed to read the lesson. This 
was at once assented to, and the magnificent church was 
crowded to its utmost extent at a very solemn and im¬ 
pressive service. 

Leeds. —The city council met in the morning under 
the presidency of the Lord Mayor, and passed in silence 
an address of condolence with the King and the Royal 
Family. They afterwards wont in state to the parish 
church, accompanied by representatives of public bodies, 
city magistrates, and others, where a memorial service 
was held. The Leeds tramway men, wbo had been 
requested to run the cars a portion of the day for publio 
convenience, held a midnight meeting and decided to go 
on strike, on the ground that it was a day of mourning 
and suspension of business under Royal proclamation. 

Leicester. —The mayor and members of the local 
government bodies first went to Victoria Church and after¬ 
wards attended St. Martin's, where also the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant and the county authorities attended services. 

Lichfield.—A t a memorial service at Lichfield Cathe¬ 
dral on Saturday Dean Luckock delivered an address on 
the power of sympathy, in the course of which he said 
thoughts of self in Queen Victoria were swallowed up and 
lost in an all-absorbing sympathy with her subjects. Their, 
joys became her joys, tbeir sufferings her sufferings, till 
at last the peat heart of a worldwide Empire beat in 
unison with ner own. No mother ever wrote words of 1 
truer, deeper sympathy with her afflicted children, more 
pathetic, more consoling, more profoundly human than 
the Royal messages which she was quick to send in the 
hour of bereavement, alike to tho highest and the humblest 
—the peer and the peasant, tho Commander-in-Chief of I 
her Army, or tho widow and orphans of those who had 
fallen in the ranks. If a tangible proof of the effect of “ 
her tender-hearted sympathy were wanted they need only 
to look at tho mighty contrast which tho attitude of the 
masses towards the Monarchy presented to-day with that 
it did some 60 years ago. They owed it, more than any¬ 
thing he could think of, to her supreme and irresistible 
influence that the Throne, which, when she ascended it 
was almost tottering to its fall amidst a chaos of dis¬ 
content, stood at that moment absolutely firm and 
. secure, based upon a nation’s love. What better time 
could have been chosen for her to lay down her burden ? 

, Lincoln.—R epresentatives of all the public bodies in 
tho city and district assembled on Saturday at the DriU- 
ball, and walked in procession to the Cathedral, where a 
memorial service was bald. Nave, transepts, and choir 
were densely packed with people. From the words, 

' “ Honour the King," the Bishop, in his sermon, pointed 
out that upon the occasion of the coronation of 
. William IV. the enthusiasm of the people was so slight 
that it was thought by many the British Monarchy would 
soon cease to exist ; but a marvellous change of feeling 
towards the Throne bad been brought about by the influence 
of Queen Victoria’s life, and she bad made it possible for 
them to say with sincerity and hope, "Honour the King.’’ 
j Middlesbrough.— On Saturday a united memorial 
service wsa held at the Town-hall. The service had been 
arranged by the mayor (Councillor R. Marscall). The 
vicar of Middlesbrough (the Rev. J, K. Boaley) presided, 
and he was assisted in the service by four representative 
ministers of local Nonconformity. Among the vast 
audience who attended wore the mayor and mayoress and 
many members of tha corporation. Aftor the singing of 
1 ' *• O God, our help in agon part." prayers ware read, and 
the borough organist, Mr. Felix Corbett, played the 
“ Dead March ” in Saul, tho congregation standing. 

, Tho reading of the Psalms followed, and the vicar then 
delivered an address. Spohr's anthem " Blest nrn the 
departed ” waa Untilv Tendered by (he .St . Hilda’s choir, 


a vast congregation assembled. The processiou, 
by the band playing tho “ Dead March ” in Saul, 
was an imposing one. The Dean in his sermon commented . 
1 upon tho Diet that nothing that splendour and Imperial 
| pomp, both by sea and land, could offer was being with¬ 
held as all that is mortal of our revered and beloved 
'Queen Victoria was being borne towards its last resting- 
(place. But what was giving its significance to that day 
was not fleets and armies, and the mourning escort of 
(Kings and Princes, appropriate as these surrouudiDgs were 
to so great a burial, but something essentially much 
(grander—the genuine, universal mourning over the 
(departure from our midst of ono who had built up for 
herself during long years of unselfish, unwearied labour 
[for them an enduring memorial in the hearts of her people. 

I Salisbury. —There were two special services, at 
h and i o’clock, on Saturday, in Salisbury Cathedral, 

(in memory of tho late Queen. The 2 o'clock service 
was attended by the mayor and corporation, together 
with the Yeomanry, Volunteers, and Church Lads' 
Brigade. Although there was a heavy downpour of 
rain, a large congregation assembled, many persons 
being unable to find even standing room. . The 
Yeomanry, Volunteers, and Church Lads' Brigade 
formed up as a guard of honour along the path leading to 
the west front of the Cathedral. The mayor and members 
of the corporation, wearing their robes of office, and 
accompanied by the Nonconformist ministers of the city, 
inarched in procession from the council chamber to tho 
Cathedral. Whilst the congregation was assembling the 
organist, Mr. South, played a series of funeral marches. 
Tim service was very solemn and impressive, and con¬ 
cluded with the “ Dead March ” in Saul. At the evening 
service the new hymn, “ God rest our Queen,” by the 
Dean of Rochester, set to music by Mr. Selby, formerly 
organist of Salisbury Cathedral, was sung. 

Sheerness. —Tho Queen's memory was honoured at 
'Sheerness by Saturday being observed as a day of mourn¬ 
ing. An impressive memorial service was held at the 
Royal Dockyard Church, at which Vice-Admiral Sir 
W. R. Kennedy, Commandsr-in-Chief at the Nore, and 
staff, the officers of the Naval School of Gunnery, and 
several hundred petty officers, seamen, and Marines were 
I present. The service was conducted by the Rev. J. 
Brobazon, dockyard chaplain, the lesson being read by 
Vice-Admiral Sir W. R. Kennedy. At 2 11p.m., the 
.Wildfire, special service vessel, Staff Commander Edwin 
W. G. Hilliard, flagship of Vice-Admiral Sir W. R. 
Kennedy, the Speedwell, torpedo-gunboat. Lieutenant 
and Commander James W. Pochin, and the Landrail, gun 
vessel, tender to tha Wildfire, simultaneously fired the 
first of 81 minute guns. At 3 82 p.m., when the naval 
tribute to the memory of the deported Sovereign had 
concluded, the Royal Artillery fired the first of 81 minute 
guns from the Gun Wharf Battery. The Royal Standards 
on the Wildfire, the Centre Bastion, and the dock¬ 
yard "flagstaff remained half-masted until sunset. In 
the town of Sheerness the whole of the business 
establishments were closed. A memorial service was 
held at noon in Trinity Church, which was attended 
by Hie members of the Shoernoss Urban District Council, 
Sheppey Board of Guardians, Sheerness and Minster 
SchoolBoard, and the Isle of Sheppey Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. The Sheerness companies of the 1st Kent 
Volunteer Artillery attended a memorial service at St. 
Paul’s Church. In the afternoon a mass memorial Eorvice 
was held in the Victoria-hall, in which the whole of the 
Church of England and Nonconformist ministers of the 
town took part. The large building was densely packed, 
and an overflow service had to be arranged in the Broad¬ 
way School adjoining. 

Sheffield. —There wore memorial servioes at nearly 
all the churches and many Nonconformist places of 
worship. The principal service, held at the parish church, 
was attended by tho Lord Mayor and corporation, the 
Master Cutler and the members of the Cutlers’ Company, 
tho town trustees, the church burgesses, tho School 
Board, tho Chamber of Commerce, representatives of 
other public bodies, and officers of the Regulars and 
(Volunteers. There waa an enormous gathering of the 
public, and, though people were admitted until standing 
room was exhausted, the greatest decorum was observed. 
The order of burial service was followed with special 
hymns and anthems. 

South Lincolnshire.— Memorial services of an im¬ 
pressive character wore held in every town and village 
throughout South Lincolnshire on Saturday. At Boston, 
Holbeach, and elsewhere, united Nonconformist services 
were held, aod at other places Nonconformist ministers 
assisted clergymen of the Church of England in their 
services. At Spalding Parish Church, Crowland Abbey, 
Bourne Abbey Church, Boston Parish Church, aod at the 
town and village churches generally there wore crowded 
congregations. 

Stafford. —Tha mayor and corporation attended the 
memorial service at St. Mary’s Chnrch, the procession 
being of an imposing character and drawing immense 
but very orderly crowds into tho Btreets. 

Stratford-on-Avon. —There were large congregations 
at the churches and chapels where memorial services were 
held. At the Collegiate Church a solemn Iteguicm. was 
sung in the morning, and in the afternoon an impressive 
memorial service took place. This was attended by the 
* mayor and corporation in civic state. His worship was 
also accompanied by the borough and county justices,' 
town officials, all the leading residents, and detachments 
of the rifle Volunteers and Warwickshire Yeomanry. 

Sunderland.—A public memorial service was held in 
connexion with tho national day of mourning. A 
procession numbering over a thousand, headed by the 
mayor and corporation, inarched to Bishopwearmouth 
Parish Church, a contingent also going to Sunderland 
Church, the route being thronged by over 25,000 
spectators clad in mourning. In the evening a sacred 
memorial concert waa given m the Avenue Theatre, in 
aid of the Reservists Fund and the Welcome Fund for 
those returning from the war. 

Surrey.— There was scaroely a village in Surrey In 
which a memorial service was not held on Saturday, 
and in the principal towns tho services partook of a 
municipal character. At Guildford, tho county town, 
arrangements were made for the attendance in their 
official capacity of the mayor and corporation, members 
of the county and borough magistracy, the fire brigade, 
about 170 men and eight officers of the 2nd V.B. the 
Queen’s (Royal West Surrey Regiment), and a detachment 
from tho (Input of the Queen’s at Stoughton. Tho 
representative character of the service was further 
secured by the attendance of delegates from the other 
parish churches, Nonconformist bodies, various friendly 
societies, and publio institutions. In the absence of the 
rector (Canon Grant), who had recently to go abroad on 
account of his wife's health, the address was delivered by 
Bishop Ingham (rector of Stoke-next-Guildford). The 
lesson was read by the Rev. Alex Cowe, M.A. (pastor of 
the Congregational ohurchl. At other centres in the 
county also Nonconformist ministers wore invited to 
attend and take part in the united memorial services, and 
in places where this was not done the Free Churohes held 
Joint services. 

Swansea. —Business was suspended throughout the 
district all day on Saturday. Public buildings and shops 
w ere draped with black ana purple, and blinds wore drawn 
at all the private houses. At 11 15 there was marshalled 
at the Guildhall a procession to escort the Mayor and 
High Sheriff in state to the parish church, where an 
official memorial service had been arrangod by the Bishop 
of St. David’s and tlie vloar. In the procession every 
soction of tho community was represented. At tha 
ond of the procession came the ald< 


ldormen and coun- 




ciilors of tho borough, tho justices, the Mayor (Coun- . 
cillor W. Watkins), the High Sheriff (Sir Robert 
Armine Morris), Sir John Llewellyn, and Captain • 
Dalme (German Consul), At the church gates the 
Bishop of St, David’s and Chancellor Smith met 
ithe procession and preceded it into the building, 
Chopin’s “Marche Funebre” being meanwhile played 
|by the organ and orchestra. Accommodation was found 
Jfor nearly .3,000 persons, but thousands were unable to 
obtain admission,though quite 2,000 bad previously fallen 
out to participate] in a memorial service arranged at the 
Albert-hall by the Free Church Council, ana several 
hundreds had go%e to overflow services arranged at 
different churches and chapels. The Bishop based his 
sermon on the words, “ With good will, doing 
service as to the Lord.” The memorial scrvico 
organized by the council of the* Swansea Evangelical 
Free Churches was no loss imposing. Hero, too,, 
thousands were unable to obtain admission. During the 
proceedings tributes were paid to the late Queen by the * 
Rev. R. I. Williams (Calvinistio Methodist) nnd tho Bov. 

] Evan Jenkins (Congregational). At night about 20,DOCK 
persons attended a sacred concert held in tho market 1 
'• under the presidency of tlie Mayor, and joined a large 
choir in singing Welsh funeral hymns and other choruses 
suitable to tne occasion. 

I Thb Isle of Wight.— Memorial services in churches . 
and chapels, many of them attended by public bodies, by - 
Volunteers, and bv members of friendly societies, were' 
held in the Isle of Wight on Saturday. Tho mayor nndfi a: 
corporation attended tho official service, hold by tkoEfca 
Royal Governor's special authority, at Newport Parish i 
• 'Church, where there was a crowded congregation. Tlie ./ 
vicar, the Rev. H. Edmund Sharpo, gave a brief address. 

At Carisbrooko Church the Royal Rifle Reserve band.from 
Parkhurst, played Chopin’s and Beethoven's funeral 
marches. 

Wolverhampton.— The mayor, accompaniod by the 
town olerk, members of the corporation, Freemasons, 
friendly sooieties, and representatives of public bodies, 
with the Yeomanry, Volunteers, and police, went instate 
'.to St. Peter’s Church, where a memorial service wosheld. 
Memorial services were also held in all the other churehos 
and chapels of the town. The Prince Consort's equestrinn 
statue ui Queen-square, unveiled by her late Majesty in 
1866, was enclosed with draperies in purple, gold, and 
| black. 

Worcester.— A special service was held in Worcester 
•Cathedral on Saturday, at which the mayor and corpora- 
(tion of tlie city, mayors of county boroughs, represonta- 
I tives of the county council, and of all local public bodies 
‘attended. The military element was supplied by Regular 
'troops from tho depot, Yeomanry and Volunteers, and a 
detachment of artillery fired minute guns during the 
afternoon. Chopin’s “ Funeral March ” and Beethoven’s 
1“ Dead March” were played as voluntaries,and the anthems 
were, “ Blest are tho departed ” (Spohr), " Souls of the 
righteous ” (Elvey), and “ I heard a voice from Heaven ” 

I (Goss), the service concluding with the National 
Anthem. 

York. — A memorial service was held in the Cathedral 
on Saturday. It was estimated that the congregation 
numbered 10,000 persons. The first part of tho service 
took place in the nnvo, and the second part in tho choir, 
so that the whole service was equally divided betweon 
the vast assemblage. Among those present were Major- 
General Thvnno, commanding officer of tlie North-Eastern 
District, and several members of his staff, and officers of 
the garrison, the Lord Mayor and corporation in their 
official robes, and about 30 surpliced clergy. Hung in the 1 
stall usually occupied by the late Duka of Clarence 
during his sojourn in York was a beautiful wreath. The 
congregation in the nave included detachments of the 
■ Royal Reserve Regiment of Dragoons, the Northumber¬ 
land Fusiliers, the Yorkshire Hussars, the 1st East Y’ork 
Artillery Volunteers, and tho 1st West York Itifie 
Volunteers. A united Nonconformist service was held 
at Centenary Chapel, the congregation numbering about 
.•(2,000. _ 

SCOTLAND. 

EDINBURGH. 

Tho day was observed in Edinburgh with all 
‘solemnity. Services were held in all tho churches 
in the city, official recognition being given 
to that in St. Giles’s Cathedral. The service was 
(announced to commence at 2 o’clock, but as early 
as noon tho doors wore open and from then until 
the hour of service the worshippers streamed in. 
Only a comparatively small section of the general 
publio could bo accommodated, the desire being to 
make the service as representative as possible. Tlie 
>i transept and the first block of the nave were! 

! occupied by the representatives of the Navy,Army, 
and Reserve forces, and the centre of the choir, 
was set apart for reprei entatives of public bodies. 
The military preseut were General Chapman,: 
commanding the forces in Scotland, and officers of 
the Headquarter Staff, tho Royal Scottish Reserves 
from the Castle, the Scots Greys from Piershill,; 
Royal Artillery from Leith Fort, and tho various 
battalions of the Queen’s Brigade of Volunteers. 
Among the bodies represented were the Royal 
College of Surgeons, the Royal Archers (hang’s 
bodyguard for Scotland), the University Seuatus, 
the Senators of the College of Justice, the 
Dean and members of tho Faculty of Advo-IH 
cates, the writers to H. M. Signet, S.S.C. Society, _ 
the School Board, the Moderator and officials of 
the General Assembly of the ChnrCh of Scotland,..' 
the HighC'oiistables of Edinburgh,and Mid Lothian 
County Council. The Lord Provost was present 
at the London ceremony, but bailies, Judges, and 
members of the corporation, accompanied by the 
city halberdiers, attended in their official robes. The 
serviceopeued withBeethoven’s “Funeral March,” 
played by the band of the Mid Lothian Coast 
Artillery. This was followed by Chopin’s “Funeral 
March” on the organ, after which Psalm ciii. was 
sung to the slow and plaintive tone of Coleshill. 
Professor Taylor read a few appropriate passages 
of Scripture, and then Principal Rainy,Moderator 
of the General Assembly of the United Free 
Church of Scotland, offered up an impressive 
prayer. Tho 00th Psalm was chanted to Beet¬ 
hoven’s music. Emeritus Professor Chartcris 
read the Scripture lesson, and Dr. Cameron Lees 
gave a short address. 

Ho said that when Massillon, the great French preacher, 
pronounced the funeral oration of Louis XIV., he pro¬ 
duced a profound effect by looking over tho great congre¬ 
gation then at the King's coffin before him and then 
upwards and, after a pause, saving “ God alone is 
great.” That sentiment, said Dr. Lees, which stilled for 
a moment the hearts of the great multitude, and struck 
to solemnity even the frivolous courtiers, might 
well be present with us as we stood in thought 
with a weeping Empire around the grave of the 
Sovereign we loved. The voice of eulogy and praise 
that had marked the past week might die away here into 
silence, tho boarta that had been agitated by many 
thoughts and many memories might here be stilled as 
with deepest reverence os in the chamber of death, we- 
might well bow Jow and before the Highest say, “ God- 
alone is great.” A mournful shadow encircled the whole 
earth wherever our kindred were. In tho four continents 
they felt that shadow lying 


, and the reticence of State the anxious and powerful mind 
was ever at work for her people. No, not again 
should we read the messages of sympathy that touched 
us. No more again in stately procession, or gorgeous 

C eant, or among the silent Deesido hills, or in the 
lble house of God should wo see the Queen. This 
was the earthly Inst, we had come to her grave. 
In the following touching words Dr. Cameron Lees con¬ 
cluded his solemn address :—“ Farewell, great and 
noble Queen. Farewell, great mother of thy people. 
Farewell, dear heart, ever true and tender, so we leave 
thee with God.” 

After the a in Ring of the hymn, “ O God, our 
Help in Ages Past,” and prayer, tho anthem 
“ What are These ? ” (Stainer) was sung. Then 
followed the “ Dead March ” in Saul, and whilo 
two pipers played “ The Flowers of the Forest,” 
tho congregation slowly dispersed. 

CRATHIE. 

A most solemn and impressive memorial service 
■was held in Crathie Parish Church, tho church 
attended by her Majesty while resident at Balmoral. 

' Despite the deep snowfall and congested roads 
there was a large and sympathetic congregation 
of her Majesty's servants and retainers and the 
publio generally. Tho church was draped in 
black, and the Queen's seat appeared sombre and 
pathetic in its emptiness. The service was 
opened with Chopin's Funeral March and closed 
with Mendelssohn's Funeral March. 

GLASGOW. 

Glasgow was on Saturday a city of mourning 
and of Sabbath quiet. In the morning many 
visitors from neighbouring towns came by train 
to witness the municipal procession to tho 
Cathedral, and, as business was wholly suspended 


for the day, the citizens wore early afoot. For 
the first time within living memory publiohouses 
were altogether closed on a Saturday. At 
U o'clock there rang out from the steeple bells 
.on the historic cross of Glasgow the Dead 
.March ’’ from Saul. At noon the Lord Provost 
And magistrates, the slier ills of the county, and 
tho representatives of the University and prin¬ 
cipal institutions marohed in procession from the 
ICity Chambers in George-sqnare to the venerable 
Cathedral, distant about a mile from the starting- 
point. Volunteers lined the densely-crowded 
streets along tho entire route. At the Cathedral 
seven clergymen took part in the solemn service, 
including X Rev. Dr. Macadam Muir, who Is 
minister of the congregation, (he fiov. Dr. Story, 
Principal of Glasgow University and one of her 
late Majesty’s ohaplains-in-ord.nary, and the 
Rev. Dr. Donald Macleod, also chaplain-in- 

0I BesidL the service in the Cathedral the con¬ 
gregations of all tho churches In the city were 
called together for a n hour, 

ABERDEEN.-The military and Volunteers attended a 
special service, and the Lord Provost, “^ is ^ t j e9 - 
counoil, and representatives of all public bodies took 
part in a service in the principal eberoh. 

Dundee.— I n Dundee on Saturday a funeral sem^'vaa 
held in tho parish church, and was attended by the Lord 
Provost, magistrates and town couugjI, < 
officials, and representatives of all the P ub ! ,0 o t ’°, dl ®?’. | ‘; ' 9 
legal, educational, and medical professions, “f 
tbropic institutions. There was a public P ro f 
the Albert Galleries to the church, the focal Volunteers 
taking part. The pulpit was occupied by the minister of 
the parish, the Rev. Colin Campbell, D.D., one of the 
chaplains to the late Queen, who was assisted m the 
service by other local clergymen, bo great was u.e 
demand for admission to the church that overflow services - 
had to bo held in St. -Paul's (South) Church and St. J 1 
Clement's (Steeple) Church. Memorial services were also 
held in churches of all denominations throughout tne, 
city and its suburbs. 

Forfarshire.— In Forfar, the county town, Provost j 
McDousc.il and Shoriff Substitute Leo headed. a pro-, ; 

•) cession of the civic authorities, representatives of public 
Sbodies, and tho local Volunteers, to the parish church, ■ 
where iv memorial service was conducted ny tlie Rev. Dr. - «j 
.. Caio andothor Proxbytorian clergymen. At Brechin and , 
Montrose there were similar processioos and services, a 
detachment of tho Royal Iiighlmiders joining m the , 
Montrose ceremony. In Arbroath, «b in other towns 
throughout the county, the day was marked by special 
church services. 

Kirkwall.— From 11 o’clock the bolls of St. Magnus, 

’ Cathedral wore toiled, and at 12 o'clock, on the inv.ta-i 
tion of the Provost, magistrates, and town council, a 
memorial service was held Su the Cathedral. The praise 
was led by a string and brass band, all the clergymen raj 
the town "taking part in the service. 

St. Andrews.—A memorial service took place in the 
town church, St. Andrews, iu the afternoon, attended bv 
the Provost, magistrates, and town council, the Principal, 
'Professors, and students of the University, the county 
council, tho Sessions of the Presbyterian Churches, i'ree- 
masons, and a large number of tho general public. Ilie 
service was conducted by the Rev. P. M. Playfair, th® 

Rev. Dr. Anderson, of the Established Church, and the 
liov. A. D. Sloane, of the United Free Church. 

IRELAND. 

DUBLIN. 

Oar Dublin Correspondent telegraphed :—The 
raw and sluggish morning on Saturday added a; 
fresh note of sadness to the muffled peals of the 
Cathedral bells. During the first few hours of 
the morning the streets were absolutely empty,' 
and the unwonted stillness, together with the 
■ blank aspect of tlie houses in which every blind 
was drawn and tho black drapery that swathed^ 
tho front of tho clubs and larger business esta- 
-blishmonts, produced a general effect of intense- 
melancholy. At about 10 o'clock the streets 
filled with large crowds of people on their way to 
the memorial services which had been timed to 
begin, in several of the principal places of Pro¬ 
testant worship, simultaneously with tho great 
service in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The single ex¬ 
ception was tho service in the chapel of 
Trinity College, which was held at 10 30 in order 
to enable tho Fellows and officers of the Uni¬ 
versity to attend the service in St. Patrick's 
Cathedral at 12 30. The chapel was draped: 
in black and was thronged with black-robed; I 
students. The service was the burial office with 1 
tlie committal sentences omitted, nnd was sung by 
tho choir to the solemn setting of Croft and, 
Purcell. 

The majesty of the service which was held inj* J 
Christ Church Cathedral shortly aftor noon was I 
emphasized by its sad and beautiful surroundings. | 
A congregation numbering nearly 2,000 crowded' 
every inch of space and was an unrelieved mass I 
of black under the gaslight which the gloom and " 
fog of tho day had rendered necessary. Overhead 
the Cathedral bells rang out a muffled peal and 
made a melancholy concord with the strains of 
' the “Dead March” in Saul,to the accompaniment; 
of which the procession passed through the nave. 

The anthems were “ I know that my Redeemer. 

, liveth ” and Spohr’s “ Blest are the departed.”. , 

At a meeting of the Dean and Chapter, which 
was hold after the service, the following resolu¬ 
tion waa proposed by the Precentor, seconded by 
the Chancellor, and agreed to :— 

That we. the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral of th® 

Holy Trinity commonly called Christ Church.his Majesty’s; I 
ancient Chapel Royal in Ireland, humbly desire to convey I 
to his gracious Majesty King Edward and the members 1 
of the Royal Family our heartfelt and profound sympathy 
in the loss, irreparable alike to them and the nation, of 
our late revered and honoured Sovereign her Majesty 
;Quee'n Victoria. We also humbly desire to express our 
earnest hopo that there may be granted to his Majesty a 
long and prosperous reign, and that he may always 
possess the hearts and enjoy the loyal devotion of Ida 
people. 

Memorial services of a most impressive 
character and attended by enormous congrega¬ 
tions were also held at tho Presbyterian church in 
Rutland-square and at the Methodist Centenary 
Church in St. Stephen's-green. In both cases the 
services represented the sorrow and reverence of 
the united congregations of these churches in 
Dublin. At the close of the Presbyterian service 
the Rev. J. M. Hamilton, Moderator of the 
General Assembly, delivered a brief memorial 
address. 

The preacher at the Methodist service was the 
Rev. William Crawford, Vice-President of tho 
Conference. He spoke of the late Queen’s personal 
religion, of tho depth and influence of her 
Christianity, and of the breadth and liberality of 
her spiritual views. 

If less than their fervour and solemnity deserved 
lias been written about these and other servioes 
which were held on Saturday in the city and 
county of Dublin, it is ijecause tho greatest of all 
the memorial services lias yet to be described, 
and cannot bo described in a few words, 
difficult to believe that outside London and 
Windsor tbo spirit of national mourning can have 
received anywhere in the kingdom more noble 
and more adequate expression than at the 
memorial service in St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
Dublin. St. Patriok’s is the national cathedral,’ 
and the service was in the fullest, degree national 
and representative. Every public department 
and institution in tho country was represented by 
its principal officials, and no occasion in recent 
history, whether sad or joyous, has ever brought 
together under ono roof so much that is brilliant 
in the society of Ireland. The scene inside the 
cathedral had a sombro magnificence which left 
an impression as permanent as it is difficult to 
■convey in words. Tlie body of tho great building 
was a solid mass of black, and tho blackness was 
emphasized rather than relieved by the thin lines 
of red that traced the .position of tlie aisles. 
These wero lined with drafts from tho various 
regiments at present stationed in Dublin. The 
transept held all the colour of the scene, for 
there wero seated in their robes of offloe all the 
principal members of the Government in Ireland 
and all the heads of the great public institutions. 
Tho Lord Lieutenant and Countess Cadogan had 
lxien commanded to be present at tho funorj 
itself, and tho Lord Chancellor and Lord Chl< 
Justice were absent for tho samo causo. 
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( bid Secretary, in Wir„U»r uniform, ami tBb V 
.(Countess Groflvenor occupied the Viceregal 
S*bxh wm heavily draped in blaok. They weri 
, accompanied by Hir David Barrel. Lord J'lunket, 
Lord and Lady Langford. the Hon. S. Cadogan, 
and Mrs. Adeano. To tho loft of the Viceregal 
pew wore tho Lord Mayor of Dublin and several' 
members of tho corporation in their robes of 
office, and accompanied by tho city mace, which 
was draped in crujie. On the right side of the 
nave tho .Judges of tho King's Bench in their 
robes of scarlet and oriuiue made n warm glow of 
... colour. Tho Judges of the Chancery Division 
sat near them in black and gold. The Lord 
Chancellor was represented by the Hon. Victor 
Gibson, private secretary, and Mr. Charles 
Wilson, purse bearer, and his purse was hung 
in front of the Dean's stall during the 
service. In the neighbouring pews were seated 
the representatives of Trinity College, who 
included the Earl of Rosso (Chancellor),, 
Mr. Juatlco Madden (Vice-Chancellor), the 
. > ‘Provost, and a considerable body of students. 
The Local Government Board was present by its 
Vice-President, Sir Henry Robinson, and the 
: .Bank of Ireland by the Governor, Mr. Jouathan 
Hogg. The other bodies which were represented 
by their principal officers were the Royal Colleges 
of Physicians nud Surgeons, tho Royal Irish. 

'i . ‘Academy, the Chamber of Commerce, and the 
.Masonic Order. A very large number of military 
i officers were accommodated with seats in the 
transepts. Major-General Gosset, commanding 
the Dublin District, was there with the officers of 
the Headquarters Staff, and with him were Major- 
General Sir Herbert Chermside, commanding the 
Curragh District, Major-General McCalmont, 
-i ieommanding the Cork District, Major-General 

* ‘[Geary, commanding the Belfast District, and 
General Moore, V.C. The Navy was represented 
by Admiral Lake, commanding the Irish Station. 

The service in which this distinguished con¬ 
course, bowed in a common emotion of profound 
sorrow, took part, was full of simplicity,-dignity, 
and beauty. During the hour which elapsed 
between the opening of the Cathedral doors and 
the commencement of tho service the band of the 
■1th Battalion of tho Rifle Brigade, which was 
stationed between the choir and the communion 
/ ' rails, played a selection of solemn musio, and 
; just as the last score of the last funeral march 
! 1 (died away, the sweet opening notes of the proces¬ 
sional hymn “ The King of Love my Shepherd is " 
'fell upon the hushed congregation. The band 
■ . introduced its accompaniment to the voices of the 

—Jap choir as tlio procession reached the top of the 
1' aisle, and the muffled beat of the drums could be 

■ heard slowly rising and falling until all had taken 
their appointed places and tho hymn was finished. 
Tho two most prominent figures in the procession 

. were his Grace tho Archbishop of Dublin, and 

I I Lord Justice Fitzgibbon, who was there in hia 
I Sj£i right of Chancellor of the diocese, and wore the 
® Bstatoly robes of a Doctor of Laws of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. The service, which consisted of 
, the burial office with the committal sentences 
emitted, wag *beautifuily rendered bv the 
'choir of the cathedral. The anthems were :— 
. “ The Lord shall wipe away from their eyes every 

# tear ” and “ I know that my Redeemer liveth.’' 

. (The lesson was read by the Very Rev. Henry 

I grjellett, the venerable Dean of the Cathedral. 

The closing hymn was “ Now the labourer’s task 
| '*is o’er ” and the Benediction was pronounced by. 
the Archbishop of Dublin. For some minutes 
, after the conclusion of tho service the congrega- 
. gKion remained motionless, and there was not a stir 
in tho Cathedral while the band played the 
“ Dead March ” in Saul, and the great building 
emptied itself slowly, and even when the people 
y-were once more in the streets the spell of silence 
, was not broken. It seemed as if the majesty and 
,'grandeur of it all had impressed them for the 
'•"first time with the full and irreparable significance 
■ of the national bereavement. During the rest of 
I V' the day Dublin was a city of depression and 
silence. For a few minutes after the conclusion 
• of the various memorial services, the streets were 
crowded. Before 2 o’clock they had becomo empty 
again, and they remained so. The absence of 
’ " even the lowest classes from the thoroughfares, 
the shuttered windows of the shops, the darkness 
^ of the theatres, all showed the day to be one of 
genera] mourning not merely by official proclama¬ 
tion but by unanimous popular consent. 

| BELFAST. 

Our Belfast Correspondent telegraphs :—• 

All classes in the community here joined in the 
display of sorrowful respect on the day of Queen 
. Victoria's funeral. The places of business were 
closed either throughout the whole day or, in the 
case of smaller shops, during tho actual time of 
fy-',the funeral. Impressive memorial services were 
held in the churches of the various Protestant 
[ denominations. That at St. Anne’s parish church 

■ (the future Cathedral), where tho Bishop of Down 
stud Connor and the Dean of Belfast conducted 

*.;'tho services, was attended by the Lord Mayor 
and a large number of the corporation in their 
official robes. The bell of tho Albert Memorial 
and those of many churches in the city were 
y tolled. In short, the proofs of sorrow were as 
widespread as they were sincere and spontaneous. 


I apparent in Limerick on Saturday, and nearly all th 
[ \ business bousos remained closed, and those busines 
people who could not close their premises through the 
necessity of meeting engagements had shutters up or 
blinds drawn as a mark of sympathy. At St. Mary’s 
Cathedral the memorial service in tne afternoon was 
; most touching and impressive. The troops in garrison 
.were present, and many people from the country round 
H also attended. These had to be accommodated in the 

I triforium, and there was not standing room in tho catho- < 

I J* dral for the thousands who sought admission. The 

H officiating clergymen were the precentor (Mr. Meredyth), f 
the Dean, and tno Bishop (Dr. Bunbury). The choir and 
_ stalls were draped, and the choir, which was augmented 
I by the band or the 1st King’s Own Yorkshire Light 

I Infantry, sang the hymns “ O God,our Help in ages past ” 

| and “ Now the labourer’s task is o’er.’ The ‘ Dead 
March ” in Saul was played by the band, and the Bishop 
pronounced the Benediction. The band and organ then 
played Beethoven’s “ Funeral March,” the congregation 
the while standing. Outside the Cathodral the congregation 

K hored in the close and remained uncovered while the 
d played the National Anthem and tho ensign was 
run up on the tower fi— 


THE FUNERAL WREATHS. 

‘ The following are particulars of floral tributes 
I which have been sent to Windsor, in addition to 
® the list already published :— 

The London County Council forwarded a wreath con¬ 
sisting principally ox Arum lilies and the initials L.C.C. 

; in violets. It is accompanied by a card bearing the 
words “ From the London County Council as a token 
of the profound grief and respectful sympathy from the 
people of London.” 

The wreath sent from the mayor and inhabitants of 
Brighton was 14ft. in circumference and was composed of 
. some thousands of white and purple orchids, lilies of the 
I valley, white roses, and Arum lilies, with the inscription, 
on a broad band of purple silk :—“ In ever respectful 
(memory of our noble and beloved Queen.” 

The mayor and corporation of Reading sent a memorial 
wreath representing the borough arms reproduced in 
heraldic colours. The wreath was 5ft. in diameter. 

The members of tho Garth Hunt, representing East 
| Berkshire, sent a wreath of great size, composed of 
scarlet and white flowers. 

A wreath of ’white and mauve flowers beats the 
| inscription “ Western Australian tribute of loyalty and 
respectful devotion.” _ 

' The Guild of Loyal Women of SouthAfrica sent a large 
laurel wreath, with arum lilies. The wreath was made 
privately, and upon the ends of tho large white satin 
i bows inscriptions were printed in gold and purple. 

; The Crimea and Indian Mutiny Veterans’ Association of 
Bristol sent a wreath of laurels and red, white, and blue 
flowers, fastened and entwined with the Baltic, Crimean, 
Indian Mutiny, and good conduct modal ribbons, being 
those worn by the veterans. The card attached was as 
follows “ A last tribute to their beloved Queen from 
her old and faithful servants, tho Crimean and Indian 
Mutiny veterans of Bristol.” 


THE KING 

AND 

HIS PEOPLE AND EMPIRE. 


(From a Supplement to the London Gazette.) 

MESSAGE TO HIS PEOPLE. 

Whitehall, February 4, 1001. 

THE following Letter from the King has been 
received by The Right Honourable the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department:— 

Windsor Castle, February 4, 1901. 

To My People. 

NOW that the last Scone has closed in the 
noblo and ever glorious life of My beloved 
Mother, The Queen, I am anxious to endeavour to 
convey to the whole Empire the extent of the 
deep gratitude I feel for the heart-stirring and 
affectionate tributes which are everywhere borne 
to Her Memory. I wish also to express My warm 
j recognition of those universal expressions of what 
I know to * be genuine and loyal sympathy with 
Me and with the Royal Family in our overwhelm¬ 
ing sorrow. Such expressions have reached Me, 
from all parts of My vast Empire, while at home 
the sorrowful, reverent and sincere enthusiasm 
manifested in the magnificent display by sea and 
land has deeply touched Me. 

The consciousness of this generous spirit of! 
devotion and loyalty among the millions of My 
Subjects and of the feeling that vee are all 
sharing a co mm on sorrow, has inspired Me with 
courage and hope during the past most trying, 
and momentous clays. 

Encouraged by the confidence of that love and! 

, trust which the nation ever reposed in its late and! 
fondly mourned Sovereign, I shall earnestly 
strive to walk in Her Footsteps, devoting Myself ( 
to the utmost of My powers to maintaining and 
promoting the highest interests of My People, 
and to the diligent and zealous fulfilment of the 
great and sacred responsibilities which, through; 
the Will of God, I am now called to undertake. 

_ EDWARD, R.I. 

MESSAGE TO THE COLONIES. 

Downing Street, February 4, 1901. 

THE following Message has been forwarded by 
Command of His Majesty the King to all Colonies 
and Dependencies :— 

Windsor Castle, February 4, 1901. 

To My People Beyond the Seas. 

THE countless messages of loyal sympathy which 
I have received from every part of My Dominions 
• over the Soas testify to the universal grief in 
which the whole Empire now mourns the loss of 
My Beloved Mother. 

Id the welfare and prosperity of Her subjects 
■ throughout Greater Britain the Queen ever 
^ evinced a heartfelt interest. 

She saw with thankfulness the steady progress 
, which,nnder a wide extension of Self-Government, 
(they had made during Her Reign. She warmly 
! appreciated their unfailing loyalty to Her Throne 
v-^and Person, and was proud to think of those who 
had so nobly fought and died for the Empire’s 
cause in Sonth Africa. 

I have already declared that it will be My 
constant endeavour to follow the great example 
> which has been bequeathed to Me. 

In these endeavours I shall have a confident 
: trust in the devotion and sympathy of the People 
'and of thoir several Representative Assemblies 
throughout My vast Colonial Dominions. 

With such loyal support I will, with God’s 
! 'blessing, solemnly work for the promotion of the 
common welfare and security of the great Empire 
over which I have now been called to reign. 

Edwabd, R.I. 

MESSAGE TO INDIA. 

India Office, February 4, 1901. 

THE King Emperor has been graciously pleased 
to send the following Letter to the Princes and 
■People of India :— 

Windsor Castle, February 4, 1901. 

To the Princes and People of India. 

THROUGH the lamented death of My beloved 
and dearly mourned Mother, I have inherited the 
Throne, which has descended to Me through a 
long and ancient lineage. 

I now desire to send My greeting to the Ruling 
Chiefs of the Native States, and to the Inhabi¬ 
tants of My Indian Dominions, to assure them of 
j My sincere good will and affection, and of My 
heartfelt wishes for their welfare. 

My illustrious and lamented Predecessor was 
the first Sovereign of this Country who took; 
upon Herself the direct Administration of the 
Affairs of India, and assumed the title of Empress 
; ;in token of Her closer association with the 
i. Government of that vast Country. 

1 In all matters connected with India, the Queen 
Empress displayed an unvarying deep personal. 

! interest, and I am well aware of the feeling of 
I loyalty and affection evinced by tho millions of 
its peoples towards Her Throne and Person. 
This feeling was conspicuously shown during the 
last year of Her long and glorious reign by the 
noble and patriotic assistance offered by the 
Ruling Princes in the Sonth African War, and by 
the gallant services rendered by the Native 
Army beyond the limits of their own Country. 

It was by Her wish and with Her sanction that 
’I visited India and mado Myself personally 
acquainted with the Ruling Chiefs, the people, 
and the cities of that ancient and famous Empire. 

1 I shall never forget the deep impressions which', 
I then received, and I shall endeavour to follow 
the great example of the first* Queen Empress to 
work for the general well being of my Indian 
subjects of all ranks, and to merit, as She did, 

1 their unfailing loyalty and affection. 

EDWARD, R. *r I. 
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was a gracious act of his Majesty to permit 
the residents of Windsor and district to testify 
their loyalty and devotion to their late Sovereign 
by witnessing a portion of the final ceremonies 
attending the interment of Queen Victoria. As 
originally arranged, the removal of the Royal re¬ 
mains from the Albert Memorial Chapel to the: 
Mausoleum at Frogmore would have taken place 
in the strictest privacy, but the route was pur- 

. posely changed so as to include a part of the Long 
Walk—that noble avonue planted more than 
two centuries ago which is famed throughout 
all the world as the characteristic feature of the 
Great Park.' Admission was also given to the 
Castlo grounds between the Sovereign’s Gatos 
y and the George IV. Tower, and, notwithstanding 
the shortness of the notice, the opportunities 
thus provided were eagerly seized by thousands 
^persons, drawn, as it seemed, chiefly from Wind¬ 
sor and the counties of Berks, Surrey, and Bucks. 

Few of those privileged to share iu the sad ex¬ 
periences of yesterday would willingly obliterate 
their remembrance or forget the sight of that 
mourning family walking to the grave of the 
head of their House. 

Some scenes there were that cannot be re¬ 
vealed to t he public gaze. It was known to all of us 
that throughout the watches of the night in that 
beautiful chapel erected by Wolsey, but so richly 
embellished by the Queen in memory of her hus¬ 
band, the Royal coffin had rested in front of the 
altar, and close to the monument of the Prince 
Consort. Here, upon the purple bier, 

I still covered with the sat in pall and 
'Royal Standard, with a wreath placed 
by the German Emperor upon it, the body of 
th© first lady in the land remained, with the 
officers of the Grenadier Guards keeping faithful 
vigil. Magnificent floral treasures were heaped 
around, the gifts of the members of her family, or 
those of her own soldiers, while over all great 
palms arched. Madame Albani’s sweet notes still 
seemed to be ringing in tho ears of those who 
had heard her at the private service on Sunday 

■ evening. And so tne hours passed until, at three 
;o’clock yesterday afternoon, the hour camo for 
j the final sceuo of all. Ni ne wore allowed access ' . .. 
to the Castle then. But the simple record of! ' 
the mounting of the guard of the Queen’s ConJ 
puny of the Grenadiers, and the Royal salute 

■ as the coffin was borne by soldiers to the gun- 
carriage, were sufficient for the imagination to’ 
construct the scene. We could picture the 
progress of the procession through the absolutely 

i .silent and deserted Castle by way of the Lower 
Ward, by the Round Tower, through tho Nor¬ 
man Gate, across the Quadrangle tor the last 

■ time, and so to the gate which George IV. began 
on his sixty-second birthday, as a record that 
Windsor Castle had been for upwards of seven 
centuries the residence of his Royal pre¬ 
decessors. 

Lifeguardsmen, in ample cloaks of red, kept 
the path, their stalwart forms and helmets of 
-teel rising above the heads of the tnrong upon 
the greensward. A chill wind blew between 
the leafless trees bordering tho drive which 
the Queen hod been accustomed to take on 
-- her way to Frogmore. Much of the work of 
State was done at the house, which was always; 
a favourite with her Majesty. Nor could one 
fail to remember that, for many years after the 
death of Iter Consort, and when the labour of 
love in the building of his tomb was completed, 1 
the Queen, when at Windsor, scarcely let a sum¬ 
mer day pass without visiting it. It was on Dec. 

14, on the anniversary of Prince Albert’s decease, 
that the Queen was last at Frogmore. Yesterday 
tho mists hung heavily upon tho undulating 
Park, and it was a,grey perspective that the Long 
Walk offered to the eye, with its elms shrouded 
in haze, and tho crowds which gathered about 
the gates, as far as the cottage near the public 
roadway, seemed massed almost like ghosts.’ 
Nature was in her saddest mood, and mourned 
‘ with humanity. 

A guardsman on tho summit of the Round 
Tower, busy with a black flag in signalling,' .- 
warned us that the supreme moment was at hand!* 
Already had passed Sir Walter Parratt, in his: 
robes and hood, and the surpliced choir, each lad' 
wearing a medal upon his breast. As tho clocks 
cf the Castlo struck the hour the flag signalled: 
afresh. There was a flash midway in the Long 
Walk, where the Royal Horse Artillery battery 
was s’tationed ; the smoke crept low upon the 
ground, and then camo the tardy report of the 
first of the eighty-one guns. At the same 
moment the deep voice of tho Sebastopol bell in 
the Round Tower spoke, and, in higher key, the 
curfew bell renewed its tolling. A word of com¬ 
mand,,and then with studied movement , slow and 
precise, the dismounted Life Guardsmen re¬ 
versed arms. But most telling effect of all was 
the music. It came upon the still air in saddest 
Strains—the inspiration of Chopin, its com¬ 
poser, but as the Marche finished the silence was 
broken only by tho boom of tho gun and the 
reverberations of tho huge boll. Wo heard the 
solemn, slow-measured tread of tho Guardsmen,; 
who, advancing in two files, with the Queen’s 
colour draped with crape carried between them, 
led tho way. 

Scotland and all the Balmoral associations: 
seemed to my mind to be admirably typified by the 
Highlanders and pipers, and her Majesty’s most 
devoted servants were represented by the body 
of women and men who followed them, Mr. 
Fraser, who has for so long been in charge of the 
police near to tho Sovereign, the most conspi¬ 
cuous of all. Next tho buglers, then tho bands¬ 
men of the battalion, and after them the band of 
tho Life Guards lent to tho procession its prim 
cipal military feature. In his episcopal robes 
tho Bishop of Winchester walked, not with the 
Dean of Windsor, who had driven to the Mauso¬ 
leum, but with Canon Dalton and tho Vicar of 
Windsor, the Rev. J. H. Ellison. Not sailors, 


... tillcrymen checked it« «oo rapid descent bvjrj 
.guard-ropes, hold taut in their hands as the slope' A 
■guv© momentum to the wheels. Pall, standard,lAj 
(sceptre, orb, and crown and cushion were all as/'1$ 
II had seen them on Saturday at the Castle, but* 
none of the impressiveness was lo«t, nor was the;' 
vision satiated when the bier had passed on it* ;■ 
way. 

One noted the Royal Field-MnrshaU of the' ... 
British Army, the King, with saddened^ 
feature's, but firmly pacing forward, with th«f ; 
[German Emperor on the right hand, his set,it 
austere expression unchanged. The Duke of . 
Connaught was on the left of hi? Majesty. Im¬ 
mediately behind the English Monarch walked 
the now venerable-looking King of tho Belgians, 'V‘-‘ 
his uniform almost hidden by a long military 
overcoat, and on his right hand walked tho King V- 
of Portugal, with martial step. All the Princes $ 
followed, the youthful Prince Alexander of Bat- "f. 
i ten berg distinguished in the throng by hia * 
Highland dress. In the next group, that of the 
ladies of the Royal family, who walked to the ..' 
grave with th© rest of tho mourners, was first and 
foremost Queen Alexandra, thickly veiled, and 
in the deepest mourning, leading her grandson. 
Prince Edward of York, dressed in a sailor suit ’ 1 
of blue. The other Princesses of the family- 
followed, and with them wero tho younger 
sons of the late Prince Henry of Batten- 
berg, in Royal tartan, with their sister, Princess 
Eugenie Victoria. Last of all camo the ladies and 
gentlemen of the late Queen’s household. Pre¬ 
sently, as the procession advanced along the. 
Walk, and turning to the left at the Lodge, 
entered the private grounds of the Royal do-' 
mesne, the Grenadier Guards were seen to bo 
keeping the route. But no throng pressed upon 
them, and the glades were deserted. Silently 
the coffin was borne to the Cottage of Frogmore, 
then a turn was made to the left, and, as the 
. procession'reached the gates of the Mausoleum, 
the pipers were for the first time heard playing 
-the funeral dirge of the Black Watch. 


LAST EESTING-PLACK 


When tho first of the minute guns was fired 
from the Long Walk the bell of the Mausoleum! 
began to toll. In the interior of the beautiful! 
building there were signs of elaborate prepara¬ 
tion for the concluding rites. It was inevitable 
that there should be some disturbance of the, 
double sarcophagus which marks the resting- ' 
place of the Prince Consort. The recumbent! 9 
statue had been temporarily removed, and so' 
had the bronze angels with outstretched wings 
which ordinarily keep silent watch at each , 
comer of the tomb. Around the sarcophagus 
was erected a platform, with drapery of purples j 
bearing on its drooping folds the monogram •• 

" V. R. I.” in geld letters. A light balustrade.’ ' 
also draped in purple, was designed to give the! j 
Bishop of Winchester and the Dean of Windsor! 
access to the platform, whereon the Royal coffin 
was also intended to rest, on the verge of tl,e 
now half-opened tomb, during the final ob¬ 
sequies. Round the interior of the Mausoleum, 
the floor of which was covered with grey carpet,, 
were Disposed many beautiful wreaths, mostly 
composed of white flowers. At the corners of. 
the platform surrounding the sarcophagus wero 
palms, the earth in which they wero embedded 
being hidden by violets, with a bordering of 
lilies of the valley. Wreaths of laurel were also 
employed for tho purposes of adornment. On 
the altar were eight lighted candles, and some 1 , 
choice flowers. The communion plate was alsof " 
displayed. At the back of the altar stood an 
immense cross of white flowers, with red flowers 
picked out, in the shape of a smaller cross. At' 
the entrance to the Mausoleum and upon the 
widosteps which lead up to it wore placed wreaths 1 
of rich colour, and floral crowns surmounted the 
chief pillars on cither sido of the staircase. 

It was always a rare privilege to view the! : . 
interior of this building, reserved to a single] _ v 
day iu the year; but on one exceptional occa-l 
sion I remember having visited it almost alone - 
and the effect of its dome-shaped centre, its. T 
transepts, its enriched ceiling, its lantern of, ' 
stained glass, its marbles, bas-relief6, urns,. . 
statues, frescoes, and paintings will never be) ‘ , 
forgotten. But, above all, the empty half of thri, (f 1 
sarcophagus, of Aberdeen granite, raised upon 
its black marble plinth, but soon to be completed; 
with the figure of the Queen, has ever been aaj, 
ineffaceable recollection. 

As tho funeral procession approached, the 
• Queen’s Company of the Grenadier Guards' 
opened out, and formed a double rank on the. 
steps of the Mausoleum, which has been well 
described as having something of the character! 
of an ancient Roman tomb at Ravenna. Thej 
Dean of Windsor and the choir of St. George’s 
Chapel camo to tho entrance of the building.! 

The Dean wore his blue ribbon with gold medal-; 
lion, as registrar of the Order of the Garter.ft" .. 
nn adornnjent which it was now noticed was also 
displayed by the Bishop of Winchester, the pre¬ 
late of tho Order. The members of the choir 
wore white surplices with black cassocks, and 1 
Sir Walter Parratt, under whose direc¬ 
tion they sang, was attired in the hand¬ 
some gown of a Doctor of Music of Ox¬ 
ford University. The gillies, the pipers, - • 
and the Royal servants were the first to enter 
the Mausoleum. The massed bands of the 1st 
Life Guards and of the Grenadier Guards moved 
to a position allotted to them on the right hand 
of the building, while the hearer company, con¬ 
sisting of men of the Queen's Company and two 
men of the 1st Life Guards, stepped forward 
to discharge their sacred duty as th© gun-car¬ 
riage was drawn up at the foot of the imposing 
flight of steps. Four equerries of the late 
Queen, who had accompanied the coffin, pro¬ 
ceeded reverently to remove the handsome pall' 
and its regalia, and then the oaken casket, with! 
its rich metallic adornments, was once more ex¬ 
posed to view. Meantime, the Royal mourners 
stood watching the bearers ns, with the utmost 
gentleness, they carried the remains of the be¬ 
loved Queen into their final home. It was little! 
more than half nn hour after the first signal-gun; • 
was fired that there was commenced a service so 
peculiarly tho privilege of tne bereaved family 
t hat it would be obviously out of place to describe 
its full details. 

It was to the committal portion of the beauti- 
ful Burial Service of the Church of England that 
(he Royal mourners listened, grouped as they 
wero on either side of the sarcophagus, while the 
members of the Royal Household stood in thel 
transepts. The white-robed choir had sung Sul¬ 
livan’s anthem, “ Yea, though I walk through the! 
valley,” as the mortal remains of the revered,' 
Queen were being brought in, tho King, the other, • 
Royal mourners, and the Guards standing at the 
salute. The commencing words of the liturgy. 
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“ Man llhatiBDbrri of woman,” wore sung to 
Wesley's music, and “ Thou knowest, Lord, the 
secrets ol our hearts,” to Purcell’s setting, As 
the Bishop of Winchester read the committal 
sentence, Lord Edward Pelham-Clinton, Master 
tof the Household of the late Queen, advanced 
‘land cast earth upon the coffin. This earth, it is 
lunderstood, was brought from the Holy Land.; 
•After the words, “ I heard a voice from Heaven,” 
the choir sang the succeeding sentences to the 
music of Tallis, and the Lord’s Prayer to Gounod's 
. •setting. The Dean of Windsor read the succeed¬ 
ing prayer, and then came tho following hymn: 
Sleep thy last sleep, 

Free from care and sorrow; 

Host, where none weep. 

Till the eternal morrow. 

• Though dark waves roll 

O'er the silent river, 

Thy fainting soul 
Jesus can deliver. 


Life's dream is past, 

All it! sin, its sadness; 

Brightly at last 
Dawns a day of gladness; 

Under the sod, 

: Earth, receive our treasure, 

To rest in God, 

Waiting all His pleasure. 

Though we may mourn 
Those in life the dearest, 

They shall return, 

Christ, when Thou appearest. 

Soon shall Thy voice 
Comfort those now weeping, 

Bidding rejoice 
All in Je6Us sleeping. 

After the collect and the grace, the choir sang 
a verso of an anthom written by the late Lord 
Tennyson for the funeral of t he Dukeof Clarence, 
and set to music by Sir Walter Parratt. The 
words were as follows: 

The face of Death is toward the Sun of Life. 

His shadow darkens earth. His truer name 
Is n Onward.” No discordance in the roll 
And march of that eternal harmony 
Whereto the worlds beat time, though faintly 
heard, 

Until tho great Hereafter. Mourn in hope. 

A prayer of thanks wav said, and the Benedic¬ 
tion pronounced by the Bishop of Winchester, 
and then the choir gave Stainer's sevenfold 
•• Amen.” The service lasted altogether about 
half-an-hour, and during its course the salutes in 
the Lcng Walk continued, and the Queen's Com- '■ 
pony of tlio Grenadiers stood with arms reversed 
outside the building. When the mourners left 
the Mausoleum the King was received with a, 
salute, and the colours of tho Grenadiers were 
clipped, as they had been when the Queen passed 
through their ranks for the last time. Queen 
Alexandra and the other lady mourners drove 
back to Windsor Castle in carriages which were 
awaiting them. The King and the male 
mourners walked to the Castle by the private 
footpath. Thus, after the lapse of many years, 
was the great Queen Victoria left to rest by the 
’, side of Prince Albert the Good. 


KING AND HIS PEOPLE 


From the moment the King succeeded to thfl 
Throne he has, amid all his own poignant sorrow, 
interpreted with unerring instinct the feelings 
of the nations over whom he has been called to 
reign. Every action and every word have rung 
true, and have evoked a sympathetic note in the 
hearts of his subjects. His latest messages “ to 
my people,” to “ my people beyond tho seas,’* 
and to “ the princes and people of India ” crown 
(,'r the scale of gracious words which have 
already endeared him to the race. For 
. the first time—and no occasion could be 
more appropriate—in the official utterances 
of tho Sovereign appear the words which 
. have long been familiar to us all—Greater j 
Britain. The happy innovation is justified 
and sanctified by association with the name 
of the Great Queen whoso remains were laid yes¬ 
terday in their final resting-place. “ In the 
welfare and prosperity,” says tho King, “of 
her subjects tliroughout Groater Britain the 
Queen ever evinced a heartfelt interest.” 
And then, in the same simple language 
•'■ ■i which, echoing his revered mother’s ton©, 
bos characterised all his addresses, his Majesty 
continues: “ She saw with thankfulness the 
steady progress which, under a wide extension 
of self-government, they had made during her 
reign. She warmly appreciated their unfailing 
loyalty to her Throne and person, and was proud 
[to think of those who bad so nobly fought and 
Jdied for the Empire's cause in South Africa.”* 

It is impossible not to be struck with the 
exception to tho general content which this 
reference to South Africa emphasises. Other 
Spates as largo as, or larger than, that 
which is now the scene of a stem and 
stubborn conflict, have accepted not only 
with loyalty but with gratitude the benefit 
rent rnlo of the Sovereign of Greater Britain. 
On 8outh Africa, as upon the other branches 
of the parent kingdom, has been conferred a 
large measure of self-government. It cannot, 

, therefore, be the nature of tho Imperial sway, 
which has created the necessity for asserting 
Imperial authority by the aid of force* 
from every part of our territories. Wero 
' our rulo unjust or ungenerous we should 
f not find men from the great democratic 
•"■©Ionics of the West and the Sonth fighting side 
I by side with the soldiers of the King. It cannot 
ho merely that men of allied but alien blood ara 
subject to that rule, nor that many, of then* 
speak a foreign tongue, for that is the case of 
one of the most devoted Colonies—the pominion 
of Canada. The truo cause lies deeper than this. 
There has been for nearly a generation an aspi¬ 
ration—traceable in a thousand deeds and in 
countless words—to throw off " the British yoke,” 
as it has been called, in South Africa, and to sub¬ 
stitute for it something which, whatever else 
it might be, should certainly not be British. That 
is the bed-rock of the situation as it presents 
itself to-day in Sonth Africa. Other questions, 
ito which the controversy of tho moment gave an 
exaggerated importance, wero but the symptoms 
of an internal growth which was deep-rooted,, 
ond from the Imperial point of view was malig¬ 
nant. 8ome share of the responsibility—perhaps 
a very Urge share—for the existence of tho evil 


we are now combating must be borne by genera¬ 
tions of statesmen of both political parties nt 
home, who, deaf to the warning of the successive 
"men on the spot" fostered hopes and encou¬ 
raged aspirations, which ore yielding to-day a 
hitter harvest to all. A truer phrase was never 
penned than that in which the Kino tells us that 
those who earned the reward of making their 
Queen proud n nobly fought and died for the 
Empire's cause.” 

It is agreeable to turn from the sinister excep¬ 
tion to the gratifying rule. “ I have already cW 
•dared," says the King, and the declaration gains- 
in emphasis by its reiteration, “ that it will be 
my constant endeavour to follow the great 
example which has been bequeathed to me. In 
these endeavours I shall have a confident trust 
in the devotion and sympathy of the people, and 
of their several representative assemblies 
throughout my vast Colonial dominions. With 
such loyal support I will, with God’s blessing, 
solemnly work for the promotion of the common 
welfare and security of the great Empire over 
which I have now been called to reign.” 
High, indeed, is the work on which the King 
has invoked the Divine blessing, and heartfelt 
will bo tho prayers from every quarter of his 
world-wide dominions that the petition may be 
granted. From tho human standpoint—limited 
though its horizon be—the auspices arc singularly 
favourable. The last, or nearly the last, of the 
official acts of Queen V' ictobia was to stand as 
sponsor to the great Commonwealth of Australia, 
over whose oradle she had watched with anxious, 
yet confident, care. That event was joyous in 
itself, as full of promise for the lusty off-shoots of 
Britannia rooted firmly in, tho soil of the Southern 
Hemisphere. Even moro grateful was the, 
spectacle from tho prospect it held out of a 
nobler and wider union yet—the confederation 
of the British Empire. To such a con¬ 
summation, even in days when the 
steamship was not, and telegraphy had not been 
dreamed of, a greatly gifted far-seeing man- 
could find no real obstacles. “ There is not the 
least probability,” said Adam Smith in the 
“ Wealth of Nations,” “ that tho British 
Constitution would bo hurt by tho union of 
Great Britain with her Colonies. That 
Constitution, on tho contrary, would be com¬ 
pleted by it, and seems to be imperfect without 
it. Tho Assembly which deliberates and thinks 
concerning the affairs of every part of the 
Empire ought certainly to have representatives 
from every part of it. That this union, how¬ 
ever, could be easily effectuated, or that diffi¬ 
culties, and great difficulties, might not occur 
in tho execution, I do not pretend. I have yet 
heard none, however, which appear insnnnount-r 
able. Tho principal, perhaps, arise not from 
the nature of things, but from the prejudices and 
opinions of the people on both sides of tho 
Ocean.” Adam Smith had finished the “ Wealth 
vf Nations ” before the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence by tho United Colonies of America, and 
nearly a generation prior to the first establish¬ 
ment of an English settlement in Australia. 
Ideas have marched slowly, but there seems more 
than a possibility that the reign of King Edward 
VII. may seo the execution of that union, whioh 
the philosopher, whom Fox never read, declared 
would bo tho crown and completion of the British 
Constitution. Tho Sovereign of these realms 
is the symbol, as it wero, of that Imperial unity 
which has been chorished in exiled British 
hearts—“ my people across the seas ”—even 
when its realisation seemed a vision too shadowy 
to be entertained by practical men. It is not too ‘ 
much to say that the two Jubilee celebrations of. 
Queen Victoria gave a greater stimulus to the 
craving for closer union with the Colonies than all 
the wisdom and all the eloquence of all her states¬ 
men. It will, indeed, be the pride of his reign, 
as it will be the greatest gratification to his 
eubjects, if King Edward VII. should bo privi¬ 
leged to reap the golden harvest of a triumphant 
Imporial confederation whereof the seeds were 
sown in the reign of his revered mother and were 
fostered by her Queenly care. To that end the 
message to “ My people beyond the seas ” will: 
prove no inconsiderable contribution. No- 
Monarch could nurse a loftier ambition than 
that implied in the majestic words used by the. 
King officially for the first time—Greater 
Britain. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Many a loyal and wistful heart during the 
Bad days that are past has been thinking with 
interest and solicitude of the Queen Alexandra. 
That which has brought sorrow and solemnity to 
the Kingdom and the Empire has brought to her, 
together with these, a great and sudden change 
in her stately bnt hitherto placid life. At a touch, 
as it were, of the hand of Providence, she has to 
pass away from the protecting shadow of the 
Throne and to ascend its stops hand in hand 
with the august husband who has succeeded to 
the crown of Victoria. The golden cares and 
splendid, but heavy, burdens of Royalty were 
always, indeed, near to iler and present to her ' 
.gentle mind, but tho good Queen's marvellous 
vigour had put thoughts of change into the back¬ 
ground, so that even for her Majesty the Queen 
Consort the greatness of her present destiny has 
probably come with something resembling sur¬ 
prise. It is at such a juncture that thousands and 
millions of her attached and admiring subject* 
regard her new and illustrious position with n 
devotion, a sympathy, and an impnlso of affec¬ 
tionate encouragement which they would fain, 
if that were possible, impart to her. She hn« 
ever been the favourite of her adopted people 
since the day when she rode through London 
amid rejoicing citizens, the affianced wife of the 
Prince of Wales. Thoso who witnessed that 
magnificent spectacle can never forget it. 
Excellent and full of good promise were 
the stories which had reached us from 
tho Court of Denmark about her sweet 
ond kindly nature, her admirable bringing up, 
and her many charms and virtues; but the 
English people wanted no recommendations, no 
testimonials, from the moment when they cast 
delighted eye3 upon her face and form. With 
her very first nppoornnee hero among ns the 
Princess Alexandra effected a new and un¬ 


resisted conquest of England, which her far-off 
ancestors the Vikings had not always found an 
easy matter. From the beginning she became 
installed in the very heart of the nation—a 
position which she has never lost, remaining 
for all of us what she commenced by being, aai 
ideal of graceful and tender womanhood, of 
blameless virtue, and of perfect devotedness. 
Nor did the nation lack opportunities to become 
well acquainted with her perfect qualities of mind 
and nature. Her illustrious station as Con¬ 
sort of the Heir-Apparent, and a strong at¬ 
tachment which very quickly grew up between 
Queen Victoria and her beautiful daughter-in- 
law, soou rendered her countenance and figure 
familiar on public and State occasions; nor 
were there many homes, from the mansion 
to the cottage, which had not her portrait 
upon their walls. And even when the joyous 
anxieties of a mother occupied much of 
her time, and 6he had her own life to 
live at Marlborough House or Sandringham, tho 
country never lost sight of her. From her bridal 
day to the solemn hour when she became 
our Queen by the accession of his Majesty King 
Edward VII., these islands have kept her con¬ 
tinually in their heart of hearts ; have followed 
with love and honour the pathway of her pure 
and blameless domesticities ; have marked with 
pride how well she graced every pageant; how 
steadfast she was in good works ; how compas¬ 
sionate, patriotic, and public-spirited; and now 
as she sits enthroned t Queen Consobt of the 
Kingdom, it is with an affection and attachment 
which her great title enhances and elevates, but 
cannot well increase, that her loving nnd loyal 
subjects acclaim the dignity which has descended 
upon so noble and worthy a brow. 

It is the desire, we are convinced, of tho Realm 
and of the Empire that the knowledge and assur¬ 
ance of this love and devotion on the part of the 
lieges towards the new Quern Consort should 
come home with certainty to the breast of her 
Alajesty. Everybody is awaro that the un¬ 
bounded popularity which Queen Alexandra 
onj<^rs, although largely rooted in the people’s 
own liking for her, has also radiated in no small 
degree from what is well understood about her 
personal virtues and the graces of her household 
existence. The spell which her presence has 
always exercised upon the public has naturally 
been felt more by such as, frequently meeting 
her or dwelling under the same roof, have been 
enabled to appreciate her characteristics. Fore- 
most among these have ever been her sweetness of 
demeanour as a host ess, her amiability as a friend, 
and her exquisite charm and tact in so bestow¬ 
ing her attention that no one ever feels neglected 
or forgotten in her presence. None better un¬ 
derstood how to render her circle bright and re¬ 
fined, or to maintain in it the loving and sacred 
spirit which really makes a home. Gifted with 
great good taste, Queen Alexandra dur¬ 
ing her career as Princess of Wales has given 
untold pleasure by that which she herself takes 
in the study and collection of water-colour draw¬ 
ings and other works of art. An accomplished 
musician, she could interpret and enjoy the best 
compositions of Wagner, Chopin, Schubert, and 
tho other masters of melody and harmony ; while 
her love for her domestic pets and animal depen¬ 
dents has been always noted, and springs from 
the tenderness of a profoundly compassionate 
nature. The Princess of Wales, with a dairy¬ 
maid's apron on and a basket of broken bread in 
her hands, going to the kennels in the morning to 
feed her favourite dogs, was a figure frequently 
seen at Sandringham. There was always a deeper 
manifestation of this gentle side of her nature 
in the unwearying satisfaction she derived from 
associating herself with charitable and benevo¬ 
lent works, and taking the lead in any great 
movement of this sort wherein her name might 
be useful. Needless to say that,qualities like 
theso tended naturally to constitute her the best 
of mothers, and that her interest in the welfare 
and right up-bringing of her children was un¬ 
selfish and unbounded. Those privileged to 
peruse any of the letters written to private friends 
during the period to which we refer will be 
aware that they show an entirely unique gift 
for this rather neglected branch of composition, 
displaying a vivacity, delicacy, and wit almost 
completely their own. In tho past years 
of her life as Princess of Wales tho light that 
beats upon Thrones and those near to them has 
not failed to make the public awaro of these 
things, and many more like them, all uniting to 
build up in the imagination of the country the 
image of a Princess whom grandeur could not 
spoil nor courtly life wean from a noble sim¬ 
plicity—of a Princess who, when tho time should 
arrive, was everywhere held certain to become 
a Queen moro exalted, more puissant, more 
majestic, but not more good and virtuous, not 
more beloved and popular. 

That time has now come by the decroe of 
Providenco, and the Prinoeea Alexandra of 
Wales is known among us now no longer by that 
title so endeared, but as the Queen Consort 
of England. It is in kerpiitg with her fine and 
lofty conceptions of duty that during the past 
fortnight of agitation, calamity, and poignant 
grief Queen Alexandra has boon content to 
stand aside, in some degree from public notice, 
while faithfully performing every item of her 
grave and stately duties. But now it will 
be right and necessary that she should enter 
into the fullest possession nnd enjoyment of 
the supreme popularity which she has gaiued, 
and that she should well and thoroughly under¬ 
stand what love, what honour, what respect, what 
loyalty, and what high hopes on the part of her 
people at largo have escorted hor to her new seat. 
Sho also, as well as hor august spouse, has great 
and momentous services to render to tho country 
of whose heart sho ig so su rely mistress. We need 
what she can giro us in these darkened dnys—the 
courage of a pure and generous nature, the com¬ 
fort of a loving soul, the cheerfulness which may 
be imparted to us by her own new hopes and new 
horizons. Her gentle presence in the Court, hor 
sincere and genial interest in the welfare of the 
people, tho grace of her speech, and tho goodness 
of her spirit may be, and will be, productive of 
benefit all round. At a time, therefore, when 
this most illustrious and beloved lady begins n 
phase of hor Ijfe so full of new promises and new 
possibilities we would take occasion to point out 


what a force of popular strength sustains her, 
how true and solid is tho loyalty upon which 
• die can depend, and would most respectfully 
cast upon her path, now necessarily darkened 
• with sorrow, the sunshine of her own good deeds 
and the radiance from that crown of virtue which j 
she had won for herself long before she was called 
upon to wear the Imporial diadem. 


KAISER WILHELM. 


To-day the Kaiser drives through London 
with the Kino before his departure for the Con¬ 
tinent, and the feelings aroused by the memorable 
visit which has filled every British heart with 
generous gratitude and affeotion have their op¬ 
portunity for expression. Now is tho moment 
now or never—to convince our Imperial guest of 
the real sentiments with which he is regarded 
among Englishmen by an ovation of unmistak¬ 
able goodwill. A few minutes after half-past 
ono ho will drive in the King’s company 
through Hydo Park, and again at haJf-past 
threo both Sovereigns will leave Marl¬ 
borough House for Charing-cross. Whether 
-in the park, at tho station, or elsewhere, 
the German Emperor must be given a reception' 
as enthusiastic, and a God-speed as true and 
warm, as any man has had in this country for 
many a day. We owe this, indeed, to our chival¬ 
rous and responsive visitor, a debt that we are 
glad and proud and eager to pay ; but we owe it. 
not less to our own honour. Wo have to show 
what we meant when we said that wo would 
never forget—when, in the first moment of our 
deep trouble and grieving for the danger to 
the dear life that is gone, the Kaiser swept great 
business of State aside, and hurried to share 
our watching and distress. What the heart of 
England, hard to gain and slow to change, isJ 
worth to those who have won it—this, too, we 
have to pyove, and we will do it. Let Lon¬ 
don, then, do its part, and lot the Gorman Em¬ 
peror, who rode with princely bearing in Satur¬ 
day's pageant of sorrow through the silence of 
the crowds of the Metropolis, realise what itl 
means to pass through their cheers. The greet¬ 
ing to the Kaiser in London this afternoon should 
be one of the great scenes of these historic days. ’ 
No urging in this matter is, of course, needed, 
for throughout the restraint that has pressed 
upon us in the interval between the - 
death and burial of the Queen tho whole nation 
has longed for such an opportunity as is granted i 
to the capital to-day. It would be of the highest 
importance in other ways, if it were not already 
the first dictate of human decency, that we 
should show how completely any shadow that 
ever came between Kaiser Wilhelm and 
the people of this country lias been re¬ 
moved and that any misunderstanding which , 
may have lingered in the mind of the man 
we have learned more and more to like, respect, 
and admire should be dispelled beyond possi¬ 
bility of question. The German Emperor, with 
that combination of rapid brilliancy and 
stern resolution which marks his cha¬ 
racter, is nothing if not reciprocal. With 
his quick impulses and vivid impressions upon 
the one hand, his steady and powerful abilities 
on tho other, he is as well fitted to repay friend¬ 
ship or enmity in kind as any man alive. The 
■ good relations of England and Germany can¬ 
not be secured and improved except upon 
a basis of mutual consideration and equal 
concession; nor can the development of 
infinite dangers be avoided by any other 
means. This has been repeatedly declared by 
Count Bt 'low and all his predecessors among the 
Kaiser’s statesmen. It is obvious to every in- \ 
structed politician, but, unfortunately, has not 
I yet been well interpreted by a large part of the 
German people. That it is fully recognised 
and accepted by the British democracy it 
is our plain duty to demonstrate. The 
balance at present is on the debit side: 
of our account. The refusal of the Ger- i 
man Emperor to receive Mr. Kruger offended 
numbers of his subjects and placed this Em¬ 
pire under a remarkable obligation. He had! 
already rendered us a great practical service 
before he came to melt and capture our hearte 
by his devotion at tho death-bed of the Queen. 

As the Kaiser enters and leaves London th is 
afternoon it will be our privilege to show him 
how well nnd warmly wo realise that it is now 
our turn and our pleasure to repay. 

At any time natural impulses of much less im¬ 
portance, though of no inconsiderable force, 
would bring numbers together for the visit 
of this most conspicuous and interesting per¬ 
sonality. In such a case there would have 
been another motive added, even before 
recent events. No Sovereign has ever bent 
himself with moTe assiduity, concentration, and 
success to promote the welfare of his own 
subjects. The Kaiser has pursued, will continue 
nnd must preserve, a policy exclusively German, 
with which our interests in many ways run per¬ 
fectly parallel. As Monarch, therefore, hist 
Imperial Majesty, we recognise, Is wholly? 
German. • As man, we may be pardoned if wo 
cannot help regarding him as half Englishman. 
Even upon passing occasions less auspicious for 
tho pacific and fruitful relations of two great 
peoples and Governments than the present we 
have never lost our secret pride in the fact that 
the most striking ond gifted personality born' 
to any European throne since Frederick the : 
Great was largely of our own blood. We liked' 
to remember that no small part of the character 
and intellect of great men is usually derived from 
their mothers. The Kaiser’s mother, to whonj 
at Cronherg our thoughts have'turned withffjg 
constant tenderness, is not only the eldest dauglJ* | 
tor of our departed Queen, but is herself one of 
the uhlest women in Europe. In tho Emperor 
William’s passion and aptitude for the sea wo 


slfncts. He, too, by right __ ^ 

the heirs of Nklson. His practical initiative and 
original imagination confess two of the more 
prominent among the typical qualities which 
Continental thinkers have generally agreed to 
attribute to the insular genius at its beat. 
From this point of view the coming of the Kaiser 
to London might well have attracted, even beforo 
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tho de«Ui of tin* Queen, a large gathering to wol- 
romo by fur the nearest, greatest, and most 
notable blood-relative wo huvo ever claimed 
outsido the sphere of tho flag. But 
there is a new and a gracious, light for us 
upon all those t hings. It is with a complex human 
character liko tho Kaiser’s aa it is wit ha cathedral 
window. Colour and design remain the same in 
themselves, whether regarded from within or 
without; but whether they arc revealed depends 
upon the point of view of the spectator. What is 
dark when seenfrom without, is transfigured when 
seen from within. Tho cathedral window must 
be looked at from the side where its illumination 
shines. So with personalities lilto that of the 
Kaiser, which, as wo have said, are nothing 
if not responsive and reciprocal—they can only 
be read aright when we have entered into them, 
and tho point of revelation is that of sympathy. 
The act of the German Emperor in hastening, at 
the first hint of anxiety, from the inspiring cele¬ 
brations of Qn> Prussian Bi-centenary to the bed¬ 
side of “ the best grandmother a man ever had 
to uao his own touching words—enabled English¬ 
men for the first time to perceive in one flash nil 
that was high and knightly in the Kaiser's cha¬ 
racter. Wo shall have fallen far from our trar 
ditional reputation for whole-hearted warmth 
and vigour if we do not greet our great guest and 
kinsman to-day in London in such fashion as 
shall convey the difference Between a German 
Hoch!” and a British “Hurrah!” without 
much disparagement to tho latter. 

Nothing except tho Queen’s death itself has 
moved the world’s imagination and respect like 
the journey of the Kaiser to these shores and 
his stay with ns throughout this unforgettable 
time. Tho Continent and America, the Empire 
and the whole of civilisation will look curiously 
to learn whether we have still imagination and 
heart enough to requite the sweet and fragrant 
evidence of lovo to her we loved as it deserves. 
The appreciation of the German Emperor’s 
action by Englishmen so far as they under¬ 
stand it leaves nothing to seek. But we doubt 
whether our people as a whole possess suffi¬ 
cient knowledge of Continental conditions 
to realise even yet the sacrifices involved 
to Kaiser Wilhelm. He was keeping 
not only one of the highest festivals in the his¬ 
tory of his House, but on occasion almost in¬ 
comparably rich in those lessons of duty, dis¬ 
cipline, and perseverance which this bom 
Imperial leader is most anxious to impress upon 
the minds of his subjects. To forego these 
opportunities was a significant renouncement. 
The Kaiser’s birthday was approaching. It 
was celebrated with fervent loyalty and pride 
by Germans all over the world, and under other 
circumstances William II. would have been 
strengthened by their devoted manifesta¬ 
tions to sustain burdens as heavy, and 
anxieties as serious, as ever rested upon a 
rnler. But the Kaiser spent his birthday 
by the side of bis grandmother’s coffin, 
thinking of his people, of his duty, 
and of the futnre. He has spoken in his fine 
and characteristic letter from Osborne to his 
Chancellor and the German nation of his “ silent 
self-communion beside the bier of that noble 
Queen,” and there he prayed that the blessing of 
the Divine might ever rest upon the nation that 
looks to him—upon “German faith, Gorman 
seal, and German labour.” Cold and dull must 
be the mind that cannot see in those words the 
expression of a great soul and tho record of adeep 
and solemn hour. At the investiture of tha 
Crown Prince with the Garter, King Edward in¬ 
dicated the affection and tenderness with which 
Kaiser Wilhelm had watched over the Qneen as 
her life ebbed away. All cannot yet be told 
of that last scene, but we know that he paid 
with his own hands the gentle attentions to 
the dying, and literally smoothed her pillow. 
Ho summoned his ships to join the farewell 
tribute of her fleets. He followed her coffin 
across the Solent, and beheld the strange and 
splendid sunset with which that memorial day 
sank to rest. We saw him a steadfast and Im¬ 
perial figure ride behind her pall through the 
silent millions of London. He accompanied her 
yesterday to tho grave, to which all that was 
mortal of Queen Victoria finally passed from 
acquaintance with earth. To-day he leaves 
us to return to his own duty and his own people; 
but the profound impressions that so exalted 
and poetic a mind must have received from an 
experience full of all the sombre and gorgeous 
import of Raleigh's meditation on the death 
of Kings will have their influence upon a cha¬ 
racter and upon history. London will not be 
true to herself if her citizens do not assemble to¬ 
day to show the German Emperor that we shall 
ever be mindful of his loving chivalry, and to bid 
him be of great heart and good courage in the 
work to which he goes. 


KING AND PARLIAMENT. 


OPENING IN STATE. 


Preparations are being made for the opening 
bf Parliament by the King in person on Thursday 
week next. No decision lias yet been arrived 
at as to tho ceremonial to be observed on the 
occasion, but the proceedings will bo conducted 
with all the pomp and circumstance of full state, 
unless considerations of ©tiqnette during the 
period of mourning necessitate the adoption ot 
semi-state. When jho late Queen last visited 
the Houses of Legislature tho procession 
started from Buckingham Palace, and reached 
ft* destination by way of the Mall, through the 
Horso Guards Parudo, nnd along Whitehall; 
liut it is hoped that nine davs hence his Majesty, 
■who would probably be accompanied by Queen 
Alexandra and other members of tho Royal 
family, may find it convenient to consult the loyal 
desires of his people by taking a more extended, 
route. 

Assuming that the more imposing ceremonial 
is ordained, the King may use the old state 
coach, which, wo understand, is already ijnder- 

E renovation. Their Majesties will enter the, 
o of Westminster through the Victoria 
Tower, which is tho largest and highest squaro 
fewer in tho world, nnd simultaneously the Royal 
Standard will bo hoisted on the flagstaff. It 
is not generally known that the lower part 
of the tower, across to which is gained through 


gigantic archway, is devote! to the exc u- 

•jvo use of tho Sovereign. Colossal Stetijos 
of tho Lion of England flank the portal, while 
rich emblematical curving adorns tho walls and 
groined roof. On one side of tbo porch are pre- 
■K.-ntinnnis of tbo Guardian Saints of tbo united 
Kingdom—St. George of England. St. Andrew of 
Scotland, nnd St. Patrick of Ireland. On tho 
other side is a largo statue of Queen Victoria, 
supported by allegorical figures of Justice and 
Morey, as the two most prednus prerogatives ot 
the British Crown. 

Ascending tho Royal staircase, which is im¬ 
posing by rcaeou of ite dimensions, their 
Majesties will be conducted to the Robing Room, 
the most striking features of which aro fresco 
paintings illustrating the benefits nf chivalry, 
tho subject* being from “The Legend of King 
Arthur” Next the Royal Gallery is attained, 
and there privileged persons to the number of 
several hundreds are generally admitted to view 
the cortege. Seats run along tho entire length 
of the magnificent apartment, which is adorned 
with MadWs famous pictures, “The Mating 
of Wellington and BMcfier after Waterloo and 
“ The Death of Nelson." In what is known os 
tho Prince’s Chamber the King and Queen will 
bo mot by the great officers Of State, and the 
procession thus reinforced will enter the Gilded 
Chamber itself. 

Pursuivants and Heralds lead the way, loi- 
lowed by Equerries and Grooms in Waiting, the 
Comptroller and Treasurer of the Household, 
the Keeper of tho Privy Purse, Norrov ami Cla- 
renceux Kings of Arms, tho Lord President-of t ho 
Council (tbo Duke of Devonshire), the Lord High 
Chancellor (the Esrl of Halshury), tho Gentlo- 
man Usher of tho Black Bod (General Sir Michael 
Biddulph), the Garter Principal King of Arms, 
the Earl Marshal (tho Duke of Norfolk), and tho 
Lord Great Chamberlain. In due course the 
Marquis of Cholmondeloy will succeed to tho 
latter office, but tho Earl of Ancaster is expected 
to perform the duties on the coming occasion. 
When Queen Victoria opened the session of 1880 
the Crown was borne by the Duke of Portland, 
then, as now. Master of the Horse, whilst the 
Marquis of Salisbury carried the Sword of State, 
and tho Marquis of Winchester the Cap of Main¬ 
tenance, the latter in virtue ol hereditary right. 
It is likely that the same arrangement will again 
obtain. 

Next come the King and Queen, accompanied 
By the other members of tho Royal family, and 
attended by the Lord Steward, pages of honour, 
the Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard (Bail 
Waldograve), tho Gold Stick, tho Captain of tho 
Gentlomen-at-Arms (Lord Belper), and other 
Court functionaries. His Majesty will ascend 
the Throne, her Majesty sitting in the Chair of 
State at bis side. The Throne is elevated on 
steps, which aro covered with carpet of the 
richest velvet pile. The ground colour is bright 
scarlet, and the pattern consists of roses and 
lions alternately. The chair is particularly 
splendid in its enrichments. In general outline 
it is similar to the one in which the Sovereigns 
of England have been wont to Bit at their coro¬ 
nations, but in detail it differs widely from its 
plain prototype. During the late reign there 
was a chair ter the Prince of Wales on the right 
of tho Throne, and one for the Prince Consort 
on the left, and for tho present neither will be 
disturbed. 

On entering the House their Majesties will bo 
received by tho distinguished assembly upstand¬ 
ing. Tho two front benches on either side will 
be devoted to noble lords, who wear their Stato 
robes on this occasion, and the remaining seats 
will bo appropriated by the wives and daughters 
of peers, so that a brilliant gathering may bo 
counted upon. Tho procedure ot the opening of 
Parliament when the Sovereign attends in 
person differs from that on occasions when 
he is represented by Royal Commissioners. 
Seated on the Throne, and adorned with 
regal ornaments, the Monarch directs Black 
Rod, through tho Lord Great Chamber¬ 
lain, to let the Commons know “ it is his 
Majesty’s pleasure that they attend h'm imme¬ 
diately.” Black Rod goes at once to the door of 
the House of Commons, which he strikes three 
times with his rod, and on being admitted ho 
advances towards the table, making three 
obesiances to the chair, and says : “ Mr. Speaker, 
-tho King commands this honourable House to 
attend his Majesty immediately in the House of 
Peers.” He then withdraws, still making 
obesiances, nor does ho turn his back upon the 
House until he has reached the bar. Tho 
Speaker, Kith tho House, instantly proceeds to 
the barof the Upper Chamber, and thereupon the 
King reads his speed} to Parliament, the 
document being placed in his hands by tho 
Lord Chancellor, kneeling upon one knee. 

Whenever Queen Victoria met Parliament in 
person after the year 1866, the term of tho pro¬ 
ceedings was so far changed that hnv Majesty’s 
speech was delivered bv the Lord Chancellor in¬ 
stead of by herself. This was no more than the 
revival of an ancient custom, there being nume¬ 
rous precedents of the occupant of the Wool¬ 
sack addressing both Houses in the presence of 
the Sovereign, and by his command. Henry 
VIII., proud as he was of his Royal stato and 
personal accomplishments, always entrusted to 
his Chancellor tho task of addressing tho Par¬ 
liaments assembled in his presence. On Nov. 9, 
1605, tho Chancellor delivered a speech concern¬ 
ing the Gunpowder Plot, in the presence of 
James I. Charles I. also made his Chancellors, 
and sometimes other councillors, his spokesmen. 
The same practice was pursued by Charles II.; 
but the example exactly followed by her Majesty 
was that of George I., throughout whose reign 
the Royal speech was delivered by the Chan¬ 
cellor. Until the end of 1867 the message was 
framed as emanating from the Royal Commis¬ 
sioners themselves when the Queen was not pre¬ 
sent, and her Majesty’s name waa used through¬ 
out in tho third person. ^Subsequently, how¬ 
ever, the Speech was that of the Queen herself, 
in the first person, and was delivered by the Lord 
Chancellor, or one of the Commissioners, by her 
command. It is interesting to note that at the 
prorogation of 1872 Earl Granville read tbo 
message in consequence of tho impaired vision 
of Lord Chancellor Hat-herley. 

Tho speech delivered, tho King will retire 
and tho Houses adjourn. Both branches of the 
Legislature reassemble at four o’clock, when tho 
Lord Chancellor reports tho message to the 
Feers and tho Speaker to tho Commons. Then 
comes the debate on the Address in reply, tho 
discussion generally finishing the same evening 
iu the Upper Chamber, hut lasting many nights 
in the Lower. In the old days the Address 
used to bo an answer to the Speech, paragraph by 
paragraph; but this practice was abandoned 
owing to the waste of time which it involved, 
nnd during the last ten years the reply has been 
comprehended in a single resolution, expressing 
thanks to the Sovereign for the most gracious 
speech delivered to both Houses of Parliament. 
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THE LATE QUEEN. 


THE MEMORIAL SERVICES. 


(FROM OUB SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

DURBAN. Pan. 4. 

From all parts of the Colony come accounts 
of the participation in the ceremony of Satur¬ 
day. One of the most striking incidents waa 
tho gathering of Indians round the Queen's 
Statue at Durban to tho number of five thou¬ 
sand, bearing wreaths. Many of them walked 
long distances from outlying villages. A similar 
demonstration, though not so numerously 
attended, took place before the Queen's Statue 
at Maritzburg. 

(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

CAPETOWN, Feb. 4. 

The fact that the principal Dutch Reformed 
Church here refused to hold a memorial service 
on Saturday has given rise to considerable 
criticism locally. The church in question is the 
oldest religious institution in the country. 
Although other Dutch churches throughout the 
city Held services on Saturday, the Kevkraad of 
the Adderley-street Church definitely refused. 
Mr. Van Heerden, the second minister of the 
church, was anxious to hold a service, but the 
majority of the Kerkraad decided against him. 
It is probable that a meeting of members of the 
congregation will be held to protest against the 
action of the Kerkraad. which, even if tradi¬ 
tionally correct and devoid of political _ signifi¬ 
cance, is certainly open to misconstruction. 

(FROM OCR CORRESPONDENT.) 

WASHINGTON, Monday Nioht. 

Criticism having been passed upon the 
absence of a United States warship at Spit- 
hea9, Mr. Secretary Long has stated to me 
“ Our Navy had no ship available except one— 
an old collier in the Mediterranean. The 
nearest point from which the ship could have 
been- ordered to attend was New York.” Mr. 
Hay said, to me, regarding the absence of a 
special representative at the funeral:—“ The 
shortness of time made it impossible to send 
anyone from here. The alternative of commis¬ 
sioning some European Ambassador was objec¬ 
tionable in view of their duties and, at least, 
the . technical discourtesy implied to Mr. 
Choate, who, as is not generally known, 
received a special telegraphic commission to 
serve as Mr. M*Kinley's representative at the 
obsequies.” 

(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 

NEW YORK, Monday Night. 

In his eulogy of the Queen yesterday, Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie said:— 

“ It is no secret that she loved her kin beyond the 
•es, nor, I a h happy to say, is it a secret that her suc¬ 
cessor is equally attached to our country. A11 Ameri¬ 
cans who have conversed with him regarding our 
Republic know that it has no truer friend. The 
strengthening of the bonds between the English- 
speaking peoples is hailed by none with greater fervour 
than by his Majesty.” 

The Rev. Dr. Marling White, on his way to 
preach upon tho Life of Victoria, dropped 
dead. He was a prominent member of the New 
York Presbytery. Mr. James Platty, an Eng¬ 
lishman, who was with Lord Kitchener m 
Khartoum, died from grief atthe Queen's death. 

(FROM OUK CORRESPONDENT.) 

BERLIN, Monday Night. 

In obedience to a Special Order by the Em¬ 
peror, the First blaster of. the Ceremonies has 
published, to-day, a Decree, stating that, in 
consequence of Queen Victoria’s death, the 
Royal Court of Berlin shall go into mouthing 
for three months—namely, till April 21—the 
first six weeks in deep, and the last six in half 
mourning. 

FUNERAL OF THE 
QUEEN. 

THE FINAL CEREMONY. 


INTERMENT AT FROGMORE. 


THE ROYAL PROCESSION. 


SCENE IN THE MAUSOLEUM. 


(FROM OUB SPECIAL CORRBSPONDBXI 1 .) 

WINDSOR, Monday NiOht. 

Queen Victoria was laid to rest this afternoon 
by the side of her husband in the Mausoleum 
at Frogmore. Compared with the events of 
Saturday, to-day's ceremony has boon of the 
most simple nnd unaffected character. The 
day has been bright and sunny, and the 
streets of the Royal borough were thronged. 
The trains have lmon crowded by visitor*, 
to the town, and that this should bo so has r,ot 
boon quite tho wish of the King. In altering 
tho route of the procession to Frogmoro, from 
the private grounds to tho Long Walk, his 
chief object was to enable the people of 
Windsor, overwhelmed on Saturday by 
strangers, to see the last of the Queen who had 
for many years been their neighbour and a 
close friend. The publication of the programme 
attracted large numbers here, and never has tho 
Long Walk been so densely crowded. The gates 
of the Castle wore closed to all exoept those 
haring special business there. The polioe on 
duty woro strengthened, and precautions taken 
to prevent the crowd from getting beyond 
control. 

Contrary to expectation, the Marquess of 
Salisbury did not stay for the funeral. He re¬ 
turned to town this morning, after an interview 
with tho King, by the ordinary Great Western 
train. Hu was driven to tho station in a Royal 
carriage. It was known early in Windsor that 
the King lmd thrown the Long Walk open to 
the public. Orders wore, however, given, with a 
view to relievo the pressure thoro must he at 
tho Cambridge eutranco, to lock the gates in 
Park-street which lead to this part of the 
Home Park. Thoro was free access to tho Walk 
from other gates, and tho publio poured 
through in many thousands, waiting patiently 
from ton o'clock by the road-side. 

The signs of mourning on publio and private 
buildings still remained, and from noon all the 
places of business were closed. Within tho 
Caatlo the King and the German Emperor, 


. fact, all tho members of tho Royal 

family, had remained strictly secluded. The 
wreath* lay, a* before, in the chapels and 
cloisters, and in the .paces between the but¬ 
tresses of St. George's Chapel; but there were, 
tew people moving about tho preomets, shortly 
before one o'clock several of the Royal car¬ 
riages wont to the Groat Western Station to 
meet the special train which brought down tho. 
King of the Belgian*, tho King of 1 ortugal, 
tho Duchess of Suxe-Coburg, and tho Prinea 
and Princess Louis of Battenborg. The carnages 
were closed, and wero each drawn by two grey 
horses with postilions. The station was kept 
unite private till the Royal visitors, who 


party. 

The final ceremony began a tew minute* 
boforo three o'clock. Then those who wore to 
take part in it, including tho King and Queen, 
the Gorman Emporor, the Crown Prince, and 
other members of the Royal family, walked 
down from the Upper Ward of the C'aatle, and 
assembled in tha Albert Memorial Chapel, 
where the coffin hud rested all night. Tho 
Bearer Company of Grenadiors and tho gun- 
carriage and team of the Royal Horse Artillery 
were already waiting there. The team was t!u»t 
which should have been used on Saturday but 
ter the incident which called in tho services of 
Bluejackets. The horses had been exorcised 
several times to-day over the route, and wore 
found to answer very well. 

Leaving tho chapel, the Royal and other 
mourners marshalled themselves into proces¬ 
sion, while the coffia was carried out by the 
Grenadiers, tho late Queen’s Equerries hearing 
tho Crown and Sceptre, and tho other Royal 
and Imperial Insignia, which Queen Victoria has 
laid down for ever. Hidden once more beneath 
its beautiful pall of ivory white satin, on which 
are embroidered the Crown of England and the 
Royal Arms, with a Royal Standard thrown 
across the upper portion, the coffin rested on 
the gun-carriage, ready for tho last journey—a 
journey so full of tender memories. Tho route 
to ho followed was one the Quven had often 
taken from the days of her widowhood to visit 
the grave of her revered Consort. Among 
those whom the King had asked to attend waa 
one little group, whoso presence there waa full 
of pathos. They were the old ;>ersonal 
servants of her late Majesty, and they woro 
assigned a position just in front of tho gun- 
carriage. 

There was some alight change from- tho 
actual programme as published. Lord Esher 
preceded the procession, passing through the 
private grounds to Frogmore. As Secretary to 
the Board of Works, he has been very fully 
occupied in making the preparations ter tho 
interment, if the term may lie n*ed here. The 
only witnesses of the commencement of tho 
journey were the Military Knights of Windsor. 
These veteran officers, in their full dress, 
watched with sad eyes from. their houses 
opposite the terming of the rortifif. In the 
Great Tower above was tolled the bell, which, 
till Saturday, has never been rung before in 
England. It is a bell coat at Moscow, nnd 
wua brought.from Sebastopol in I860. Tho 
order has been that only on the death 
of the Sovereign should it bo used. 

A Guard of Honour of tho Queen's Company of 
the 1st Grenadior Guards, with the band of tho 
regiment, and the band, unmounted, of the let 
Life Guards, were drawn up facing the Albert 
Memorial Chapel, which is at the extreme East- 
end of St. George's Chapel. 

As the coffin, preceded by Canon Dalton, the 
Vicar of ’Windsor, and the Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, the Prelate of the Order of the Garter, 
was carried out by the non-commissioned officers, 
the Guards presented arms, and the Queen’s 
Company, with arms reversed, moved off, and 
formed the head of the. Procession, which was 
led by two of the servants on horseback. The 
Duke of Argyll, wearing his uniform of Governor 
of Windsor Castle, was followed by the lute 
Queen's Highland servants and pipers, kilted in 
Royal Stuart tartan, and with the drones of 
their -pipes heavily craped. The two bands 
were next, and it was immediately behind these 
that the clergy took their places. When the 
coffin left the Memorial Chapel, tho Lord 
Chamberlain and the Lord Steward were in 
front of the gun-carriage, which was drawn by 
eight horses, the drivers wearing their heavy 
cloaks. Tho non-commissioned officers w v » 
were acting as -the bearer compauy wero on 
each side of the coffin, and by each horse's head 
was an Artilleryman. 

Forming a distinguished escort to the coffin 
wero the Equerries and members of tho late 
Queen's household. Then came tho King 
and the Gorman Emperor, each wearing the 
uniform of an English Field Marshal, and* the 
Duke of Connaught, who wore the uniform of 
General in the English Army. Thoy had on 
their cloaks, but these were open, nnd their 
ribbons and decorations could be seen. Behind 
the coffin wort also tho King of tho Belgians, 
the King of Portugal, Prince Henry of Prussia, 
Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, Prince 
Arthur of Connaught, tho Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha, the Grand Duko of Hesse, 
the Crown Prince of Germany, Prince Charles 
of Denmark, Prince Albert of Schleswig- 
Holstein, Prince Alexander of Batten berg, 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, and Prince Adolph 
of Sehaumburg-Lippe. 

Then followed her Majesty the Queen, 
Princess Christian * of Schleswig-Holstein, 
Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyll), Princess 
Henry of Battenberg, the Duchess of Coburg, 
the Duchess of Connaught, the Duchess of 
Albany, Princess Victoria, Princes* Louise 
(Duchess of Fife), Princess Adolph of Sohauru- 
burg-Lippe, Princess Charles of Denmark, 
Princess Beatrice of Coburg, Princess Margaret 
of Connaught, Princess Patricia of Connaught, 
Princess Alice of Albany, Princess Vic¬ 
toria of Schleswig-Holstein, Princess Louise 
of Schleswig-Holstein, nnd Princess Louis of 
Battenberg. Behind them woro the member* 
of tho Household and Gentlomon in Waiting, 
according to the Official Programme. 

It will be seen that the Procession was of no 
great length, and waa without tho glitter of 
the diversified uniforms and military trappings 
which were so marked a feature of the passage 
through London and the street* of Windsor. 
Yet it was not sombre, The bright scarlet 
uniforms of the Queen's Company, who did not 
put on their great coats, tho busbies and 
plumes of the Horse Artillerymen, aud tho 
uniforms of tho Sovereigns and the Equerries 
and household lightened to an extent tho 
august gathering. The Queen and tho Royal 
ladies were all in the deepest black, with heavy 
crupo veil*, which almost concealed their fea¬ 
tures In deepest black, too, was the group of 
Royal servants, whoso privilege it was, after 
long and faithful service—for her Majesty waa 
always loved by thoso about hor— to follow 
her to the tomb. The few onlookers felt it was 





















a solemn moment when the PrOcwwioo—unpre¬ 
tentious to a degree, but representing so much 
that is exalted—began to move onwards up the 
slopo towards the Round Tower, whore still 
hung, at half-mast, the Royal Standard. It was 
a lew minutes to three, and hardly had the 
band completed ita roulade of drum* before the 
report of the first gnu of the salute, tired in the 
Long Walk by S Battery Royal Horse Artil¬ 
lery, came ringing down the wind. 

Passing the Round Tower, tho Procession 
went through the Norman Gateway across tho 
Quadrangle to George the Fourth’s Gateway, 
and there emerged npou the Long Walk. That 
noble avenue was a spectacle to bo remembered. 
From George the Fourth's Gateway to whore 
tho road curves to the left and leads to Frog- 
more it was on either hand lined with pooplo, 
all in mourning attire. At all time* tho view 
down this magnificent drive, with its double 
row of elms, first planted in 1680, is a grand 
ono. It » noariy threo miles long, and ns 
straight as a rule. From tho Castle one 
can see down it to the fine equestrian 
statue of George III., hy Wostinacott. The 
vast park with its richly-wooded aspect, and far 
beyond it the open country, lies before the 
eyu. Always impressive, to-day it was doubly 
so. The sunshine had failed about three o'clock/ 
and grey mists were creeping over the land¬ 
scape, softening to a dreamlike vagueness the 
great panorama stretching for miles on either 
hand. 

Standing at very open intervals were dis¬ 
mounted troopers of the 1st Life Guards, 
wearing their scarlot cloaks and helmets with 
their plumes of white h >rso-hair. They lined 
the carriage way from tho Cnstlo to the Cam¬ 
bridge Gates. Beyond that were mounted 
Guardsmen and Horse Artillery, while 
Grenadiers kept tho road loading to tho 
Mausoleum. Tbe gates of tho Frogmoro part 
of the estate arc a mile or Taore from 
tho Castle, and the troops curving to¬ 
ward* the entrance far down tho Long Walk, 
stint in as they seemed by masses of spectators, 
pave the impression that thorn the road ended. 
The very dm tree* were crowded with onlookers. 
l>y ordoy of tho King that portion of tho 
Palace grounds within the Cambridge Gats was 
allotted to those about the Castle, the loading 
residents, and thoir friends. Those stood many 
deep on the beautiful lawns which border the 
drive. Away in the distanco could bo caught 
tho flash and thou the smoko of tho guns as 
they Were fired at minuto intervals. 

Slowly tlie Procession passed through the 
noble archway, tbe clatter of the feet of tho 
ArtiUary horse* and tho roll of the muffled 
drums producing a singular effect. From tho 
lofty masonry the band were playing Chopin’s 
Marcfie Funebrt. With slow and measured 
atop* came tho Grenadiers, with their arms 
reversed. Tho mon of the 1st Life Guards, aa 
they approached, shouldered their carbines, 
came to the present, and, reversing their arms, 
stood at oaso with hands resting on the butts. 

Tbe gun-carriage, with its sad burden, covered 
with the pall and silken flag, arousod tho 
ilcopost emotion in all who saw it come through 
the gateway. The ground hero is rather steep, 
and there was a hoarse order to the gunners by 
the aide of the horses to n» drag repos. With¬ 
out a pause in the very slow place, tho ropes 
were attached, and tho mon hold hack on them. 
A* the cortege went down tho hill, one of tho 
homo* still required some reassuring as hs folt 
tho weight behind him. 

Tbe King, the German Emperor, and the 
Duke of Connaught again walked tide by side. 
The King kopt his eyes downcast a* he paced 
onwards. The other mourners walked also throe 
abreast, and a deeply interesting aud pathotic 
right wa* Queen Alexandra holding by the hand 
a little bright-faced boy in sailor dress—Prince 
Edward of York—thus early made familiar with 
ono of the sad realities of life. By tho Queen 
were Princess Honry of Battenberg and Prinoess 
Christian. Down this lane of people, whose 
unrestrained tears gavo ovidonce of how deeply 
the occasion bail affected thorn, the august yet 
perfectly simple procession wended towards Ha 
final goal. A« aeon from the higher ground, the 
spectacle woa singularly complete. All that 
could be Imagined of quiot dignity was there, 
and the silent homage of that vast assemblage 
went out to her who hod boon so long enshrined 
in their heart*. From tho private grounds all 
the public wore excluded, and the change from 
tho huge throng of sad-faced gazers was marked. 
Here all was quiot and free from intrusion. 

Tho Mausoleum at Frogmore has often boon 
fully described, nnd there i» no need to do it 
now. The late Queen built it os a resting place 
for l»er husband, and she spent upon it all that 
loving care and perfect taste could suggest. 
Bho always maintained it as a peculiarly sacred 
possession—one of tbe few she could not share 
with her people. Her wish in this respect 
onght still to be law. I am, however, 
permitted, to n certain extent, to de- 
ccribo the closing scene. Flowors were 
placed upon tho steps leading to the entrance, 
while at the doors wore palms surrounded with 
floworn. The few who wore present to await 
the arrival of the Royal body could hear, first, 
the booming of the gun* and tho tolling of the 
belL Tnon camo Sir Walter l’arratt, with tho 
choir of St. George* Chapel, and the Dean of 
Windnor, who grouped themselves on each side 
of tho entrance. Faintly from the distance 
came the music ot Beethuvon’s Funeral March, 
played by tho Life Guard* hand. Then 
Chopin’s Funeral March, played by tho 
Grenodiora, wa* hoard. 

Within the Mausoleum the top of tho tomb, 
undor the dome which crown* the beautiful 
cruciform chartel, hsd boon mails ready. The 
tine recumbent effigy of tho Prince Consort was 
removed, and the four bronze angel* at tho 
corners wore token away. Tho sarcophagus was 
surrounded by a platform covered with purpto, 
over which was a grey cloth. The chspol s«* 
lighted with temp*, which were the gift of 
King Edward yaw* ago, and candles wore lit 
on tbe alter. Tile whole interior wae beauti¬ 
fully decorated with white flowers, end a whit* 
cross, with a smaller red ono in tiie arms of it, 
was over the altar, on which, agnin, were white 


When tho coffin wa* entering tho porch, 
carried by the bearer company, the pipere 
played a wailing lament, anJ as it camo up tho 
*tepe the choir passed quickly into tbe chapel 
to tbeir place* on the loft ride of the 
Mausoleum, singing the Anthem, “ Yea. though 
I walk," to 8'illivan's music. This wa* followed 
immediately by tho sentences from the Burial 
Horrico which begin “ Man that is born of a 
woman," to 8. 8. Wesley's well-known sotting. 
To Purcell were sung the sentence*. “Thou 
knowest-, Lord, tho secret* of our heart.’’ 

The Bishop of Winchester road tlio Com¬ 
mittal Pfayor,and after the solemn words which 
committed to tho grave the body of‘“Our 
dear sister here departed," Lord Edward Pol- 
ham-Clinton, Msater of the Household, caat 
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upon the coffin earth from tho sacred soil of 
Palestine. Tho Bishop also road the prayer, 
“I heard a voico from Heaven." Tho choir 
sang, “ Lord, have mercy upon us; Christ, have 
mercy upon us," to an arrangornont by Tallis. 
The Lord's Prayer was sung to Gounod’s 
setting. Then tho Dean of Windsor road the 
prayer, “0 God, with whom do live tho spirits 
id them that dopart hence in the Lord.” The 
choir sang tlie hymn, “ Sleep thy last sleep,” 
and the Dean rend the Collect, “ 0 merciful 
God.” The Anthem followed, the beautiful 
words of Tennyson being sung to music written 
by Sir Waltor Parratt. They are these 
*• The face of Death is toward the Sun of Life. 

His shadow darkens earth: bis truer name 
Is * Onward,’ no discordance in the roll 
And march of that Eternal Harmony 
Wbwoto the worlds beat time, tho’ faintly hoard 
Until the great Hereafter. Mourn in hope ! " 
Tho service concluded with the Benediction, 
pronounced by tiio Bishop of Winchester, 
dosed by tho choir with Stainer’s‘’ Sevenfold 
Amen." The Royal and Imperial mourners 
then drove away, returning to the Cnstlo by 
tho private grounds. Thus simply, in the end, 
wn* the revered and deeply-mourned Queen 
Victoria laid to rest by the side of her long- 
lovod husband. 


Anothor Correspondent save:—“Tho whole 
scene was improssivo beyona expression, but 
tho moat touching incident of all was when tho 
King and Queen loti by the luiiul the young 
Priiico Edward of York, dressed in a sailor suit, 
to the graveside of liar who, by God’s help, he 
will one day succeed, and whose example ail 
hope he will’ emulate. For a few minutes after 
tho conclusion of the scene, the King, tho 
Queen, tbe Emperor, and all the Royal relatives 
of Queen Victoria knelt in silent prayer by the 
side of tho open grave.” 

A special Royal train left Paddington Sta¬ 
tion at half-jiast twelve yesterday morning for 
Windsor, convoying the King of Portugal, the 
King of the Bolguui*. Prince Ferdinand of 
Roitmania. the Grand Duke of Hesse, the 
Prince 1 Cogent of Coburg, and Prince and 
Princess Louis of Battenberg. The platform 
was carpeted with scarlet cloth, and the dis¬ 
tinguished passengers were met on their arrival 
at tho Royal waiting-room by Earl Howe (who 
accompanied them to Windsor), Earl Cawdor, 
Chairman of tho Great Western Railway, the 
Earl of Cork, Mr. J. L. Wilkinson, the General 
Manager, and other officials of the Railway 
Company. _ 


Yesterday “the last scene closed in the 
noble and glorious life ” of Queen Victoria. 
We take the words from the touching letter 
which tho Kino has addressed to his 
People. We should be invading the sanctities 
of private lifo if wo dwelt upon the details 
of a ceremony which was deliberately shielded 
from the public gaze. It is enough to know 
that the Wife has been laid to rest by tho 
side of her Husband, in the tomb which, 
during all the long years of her widowhood, 
had been a holy place. Tho company of 
mourners who saw the body committed to 
the grave, and listened to tbe words of Hope 
and Benediction, wore all, however romotoly, 
members of hor Family, and most were very 
near and dear to her os children or children’s 
children. Few Sovereigns have lived so fully 
in the view of their subjects as the Qubbn 
who is henceforth to be a cherished memory. 
None were ever in- such unbroken relations 
of confidence and trust. But she would not 
have been capable of so great a love for hor 
countrymen if she had not, first of all, boon 
animated by a singularly keen instinct of 
domestic affection. There was a point at which 
*he claimed—as simple woman—the right to 
be alone in her devotion to the dead. The 
Mansoloum at Frogmore is a monument of her 
attachment to the Husband whose loss clouded 
all her after days. It was in keeping with her 
desire that the final Farewell should be re¬ 
served for tlie seclusion of the sanctuary at 
Frogmore. That the Service was full of beauty 
and of solace we know from the outline that 
has been made public, and cold, indeed, would 
be the heart which failed to associate itself 
with the emotions of those who knelt and 
prayed by the tomb. There let ns leave the 
good Qubbn to “sleep her last sleep." With 
kindly consideration for the residents at 
Windsor—neighbours and friends as he regards 
them—the Kino had allowed all who wished to, 
to be spectators of the last stage in the funeral 
progress. A great assemblage watchod with 
respectful silence the Procession as it passed 
by the Long Walk from the Albert Chapel to 
the Mausoleum. Though many of tho element* 
which gave brilliancy to the pageant of 
Saturday were absent, the passing of that great 
company of Princes of the Royal House must 
have been singularly impressive; and the very 
simplicity of the arrangements gave the func¬ 
tion a grandeur of ita own. To have witnessed 
tho Qubbn borne to hor burying, to have 
looked for the last time upon tlie symbols 
and insignia of her Royal diguity, to have 
heard the mournful strains of the Funeral 
March and tlie last booming of the guns, was 
an experionoo that may well bo treasured in 
tbe memory. 

The nation is conscious of its debt to the 
Kino, whoso tactful perception and devoted 
labour guvo it so splendid an opportunity of 
showing its reverence for tho Sotbrhion who 
has passed away. The King, on hi* side, ha* 
found strength and comfort in those eloquent 
demonstrations of tho syjnpatliy of hi* sub¬ 
jects which have renchod him, in innumerable 
ways, from all part* of hi* dominions. To-day 
we givo the text of threo Royal Messages, 
on© addressed to tho pooplo of tho “whole 
Empire," auother to thoso of his “Domi¬ 
nions over tho sea*," and a third to tho 
“Prince* and People of India.” They have 
much in common, but each differs from 
tho other by some special adaptation to 
the circumstances of those for whom it is 
intonded. In tone and substance they are all 
that the most fervid patriot could have wished 
for. The Sovbbkign expresses in the first of 
these utterances—tho ono which we may inter¬ 
pret, a* in an especial degree, suggested by the 
demonstrations of popular fooling on English 
soil—his deep gratitude for the* moving and 
affectionate tributes which are everywhere 
bomo to the memory of his Mother. Ho ox- 
tend# a warm recognition to those universal 
expressions of genuine and loyal sympathy 
which be and tbe other memhora of tho 
Royal family have received. Tho sorrowful, 
reverent, and sincere enthusiasm shown in 
tho magnificent display by sea and land 


has—ho assures his people—deeply touchod 
him. His subjects will, we are confident, rejoice 
to know that tokens of grief and goodwill, 
which were absolutely spontaneous, which they 
all felt instinctively to bo duo to ono whose 
goodness commanded reverence, hove com¬ 
forted her bereaved children in tho hour of 
pain and gloom. Not loss heartily and unhesi¬ 
tatingly will they welcome tho assurance that, 
“ encouraged by the confidence of that love 
and trust which tlie nation ever reposod 
in it* late and fondly mourned Sovrrbign," 
her successor will “ earnestly strive to walk 
in her footsteps," devoting himself to the 
utmost of his powers to maintaining and pro¬ 
moting the highest interests of his People, 
and to tho diligent and zealous fulfilment of 
the groat and sacred responsibilities wbioh ho 
has been called upon to undertake. Such is 
the pledge given by King Edward VII., and 
those to whom it is tendered will respond 
with trust and gladness. It is a covenant be¬ 
tween tbe Sovkrbion and the nation. No 
formal declaration was needed to assure tlie 
oountry that tlie example of the Mother would 
be the guide of the Son; that the excellent 
qualities with whioh he had won thoir esteem 
during the long years in which he stood 
next to tho Throne will be employed hore- 
ufter in the discharge of the full obligations 
of Sovereign Rule. Queen Victoria gave her 
successor something more than an example 
and an inoentive. To have been associated 
with her in the treatment of public affairs wa* 
in itself a training which it has been the lot 
of few Monarch* to receive. But though the 
determination and tho capacity of the King 
to carry on tho great tradition of the Throne 
were assured, we value the solemn under¬ 
taking, and, with willing and undoubting 
hearts, set our seal to the Bond of mutual 
devotion. 

Our Colonies and Dependencies will not 
place less value on the Message that ha* been 
framed for their distinct acceptance. Count¬ 
less, indeed, have been the expressions of loyal 
sympathy transmitted to the King from his 
Dominions over sea. It needs no great know¬ 
ledge of the history of the Empire in the 
Victorian Age to be aware that in the welfare 
and prosperity of her subjects throughout 
Greater Britain the Queen ever felt a heartfelt 
interest, and that she saw with thankfulness 
the steady progress which they had made 
under a wide extension of Self-government. 
Our Colonial Realm has not merely grown, 
but to a large extent it has come into 
existenoe, while she swayed the Sceptre. 
If there had been on the Throne a Ruler less 
sagacious, less sensible of all that her Consti¬ 
tutional position implied, the marvellous fabrio 
of our Imperial possessions could not have 
been built up. We are not disparaging the 
inherent energy of the Daughter States when 
we say that they have been fed by con¬ 
stant emigration from the Mother Country, 
and protected against external menace by 
her power. A particular significance attaches 
to the mention of the pride with .which 
the Quren thought of those who had so 
nobly fought and died for the Empire’s 
cause in South Africa. There was no 
small measure of painful solicitude mingled 
with the pride, and one of the saddest reflec¬ 
tions of her people is that the closing days of 
her glorious Reign were darkened by the clouds 
of War. But her successor will face the trouble 
in the steadfast spirit of his Mother, and 
it may well be hoped that before he has been 
long in tbe exercise of Sovereignty Peace 
will once again smile upon his Dominions. 
To India a Message is sent which the “ Princes 
and the People ” are certain to appreciate. It 
is a household word, among the peasants as 
well as the eduoated classes and the courtiers 
in tbe feudatory Durbars, that the Queen- 
Empress had cherished a peculiar affection for 
their country. As to the King-Empbbor, they 
knew him as a visitor when he was only Shah- 
zada, and can, therefore, respond with un¬ 
questioning loyalty to his words of trust as 
Supreme Lord. 


To-day wo shall part with the illustrious 
guest who has honoured us with his presence 
during the past fortnight. The German 
Emperor will this afternoon take leave of the 
august relatives to whom he brought so much 
solace and support during a period of sorrow 
and anxiety. Accompanied by the King, the 
Emperor will leave Windsor in the morning, 
and drive to Marlborough House. After a brief 
interval for luncheon, the Kaiser will bo 
escorted to Charing-oross, where he will bid 
Farewell to the King. To-night he will 
sleep on board his yacht, which will be undor 
weigh for Germany to-morrow. So onds a 
visit to which all Englishmen will look back 
with a sentiment of genuine and profound 
cordiality. For the nation ns a whole, as woll 
us for the members of its Ruling House, the 
notion of the Empbror has done much to 
assuage the regret* of a mournful season. 
His kindness and good-feeling have shod ray# 
of light over the gloom of the hour. When the 
calamity was approaching ho forgot everything 
elso in hi* prompt recognition of the tics of 
kinship and family piety. His own engage¬ 
ment* and preoccupations, absorbing as we 
know they are, were interrupted, without a 
moment’s hesitation, in ordor that he might 
hasten to tho bed-side of tho dying Qubbn. 
Ho arrived in time to bo present at 
the last sad scene. After tho groat bereave¬ 
ment had been suffered, tho Emfep.or re¬ 
mained beside the grief-stricken family, the 
kindest, tho most tactful, and the’most 
sympathetic of kinsmen. The delicacy with 
which lie unobtrusively offaced himself on thn 
day of tho King’s Accession, the ready helpful¬ 
ness he showed through the succeeding days, 
tho dignity with which ho boro hi* part in the 
final pageants, and the gracious courtesy of 
such messages a* thnt which he has just sent 
to his English Regiment of Dragoon*—all 
these and other acts, at once Royal and human 
have given him a place in tho heart* of 
Englishmen from which he will not easily be 
dislodged. The nation ha* boon gratified by 
the reciprocal courtesies exchanged between 
tho reigning families of England and Ger¬ 
many. It has obaorved with unalloyod plea¬ 
sure the strengthening of the tios which 
link together thoir own popular Dynasty and 
that of tho great kindred nation of the Teu¬ 
tonic stock on tho Continent of Europe. Of 
the political possibilities of there event* wo do 


not now spoak. For tho momont their persona! 
aspects occupy us. With no reference whatever 
to affair* of State, the English people gladly 
welcome this revelation of the character and 
temper of a Sovereign in whom they have 
long takon the closest interest. _ We knew 
already that the Emperor was a Prince of extra¬ 
ordinary ability, of exceptional capacity, and of 
masculine energy of character. To all thoso 
high gift* we have now seen that he unites a 
nobility of temper and a warmth of feeling, 
which are equally rare, and no loss attrac¬ 
tive. There is no Foreign Ruler who has done 
more to enrn our respectful gratitudo, or to 
whom we can offer our acknowledgments with 
more sincerity. 


THE ROYAL HOUSES. 

(FROM A OORBB8PONDBNT.) 

According to th. ecotI practice of notion*. 
Queen Victoria was the last of the Dyn y 

Brunswick-1, unebtirg, which ha, ntgmd m ttm 

count™ sine. 1714, when it 1 ^ 2° 

free choieo of the nation and by virtue ot tne 
Act of Settlement of 1701 to the l^ Sovere-gn 
of tho House of Stuart who sat on the Throne 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Her ancient 
line is not, indeed, extinct, but \t noJong« 
Lies over us, since King Edward VII. belongs 
by his father to the family of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, which is an off-shoot of the Ernestine 
branch of the Saxon Princes. W e n '^- ^erc- 
fore, say that not only the Century but the 
Dynasty also is new. If the calculation 
is made from William the Conqueror, from 
whom all subsequent Kings and Queens are 
numbered, her late Majesty belonged to the 
fourth stock of our Sovereign Lords. It would 
lie necessary to extend tho list if we pursued 
the succession to bofore tho Battle of jdariing8, 
for then we should have to include the House 
of Cortlic, the intrusive Danish King 
and his sons, and Harold, the son of Godwin. 
Strictly speaking, we ought to do so, since 
the history of our Royalty did not begin 
with the victory of William the Conqueror 
in 1066. But custom has decided otherwise, 
and we cannot depart from it without falling 
into confusion. On the supposition that we 
recognise the Anglo-Saxon Kings, then his 
present Majesty is the tenth, and not the 
seventh of his name, for wo must include 
Edward the Elder (901-925), Edward the 
Martyr (975-979), and Edward the Confessor 
(1042-1066). Our present Rulers do, indeed, 
descend from those ancient chiefs of the people 
through Matilda, the wife of Henry I., called 
Beauclerc ; but, if we follow out their pedigree 
on the female side, they come of every ruling 
stock which has flourished since the fall of the 
Western Empire, and from many others—from 
decadent Eastern Emperorsand shadowy Kings 
of Navarre, from the legendary Odin and the 
semi-Legendary Rui Diaz de Bivar, the Cid, 
from Arietta, the daughter of the tanner of 
Rouen, and from Catharine Swynford, the wife 
of John of Gaunt. 

If, then, following the established practice, 
we do not look beyond the gash made by the 
sword of William the Conqueror across the roll 
of our Kings, four dynasties have succeeded 
one another in eight hundred and thirty-five 
years, dating from Senlac, or Hastings. They 
have built up the Realm by conquest and 
alliances, beginning with England, the broad 
and solid foundation, adding the Lordships of 
Ireland (which did not become a Kingdom till 
the reign of Henry VIII.), and of Wales (which 
is still a Dominion), and drawing in Scotland, 
after infinite fighting, by marriage. At the 
head stand the Normans, the Conqueror, Rufus, 
and Henry I. A change of dynasty generally 
comes about because the Royal family goes to 
distaff, or falls to the spindle—that is to say, 
ends in a woman. Matilda, daughter of 
Henry I., widow of Henry V., King of Germany 
and Roman Emperor, then wife of Geoffrey, 
Count of Anjou and Maine, Lady, but not 
Queen of the English, and mother of Henry II., 
was the last of the Normans. With her son 
began the extraordinarily fertile and able 
stock which reigned under various names till 
Richard HI. fell at Market Bosworth in 1485. 
Our Royalty was always sharply distinguished 
from the French, and bore a close likeness to 
the Spanish in one respect. We would have 
our King from the Regal house, as the Spaniards 
would, but, like them, we were not particular as 
to direct descent in the elder line. The English, 
said Froissart, with a shudder, are a very savage 
people, for they swear they will kill twenty 
Kings one after another till they get a good 
one. They had no occasion to go to that excess ; 
but when Richard II., son of the Black Prince, 
and grandson of Edward III., made himself im¬ 
possible as King, he was slain, and the Crown 
passed, by consent of the nation, to Henry IV.,! 
the son of John of Gaunt, the third sou of 
F.dward III, by his first marriage with Blanche 
of Lancaster. The rights of the representatives 
of King Edward's seoond son, Lionel, Duko of 
Clarence, were disregarded—or served only to 
bring their possessore, the Mortimers, Earls of 
March, to prison and the scaffold. Henry IV., 
Henry V., and Henry VI. form tho House of 
Lancaster, who reigned by a Parliamentary 
title. The melancholy madness of Henry VI. 
made him a very bad King, and in tho end 
he, too, died by violence, giving place to tho 
House of York, whioh came from Edmund 
of Langley, a younger brother of John 
of Gaunt. The York lino had intermarried with 
the Mortimers, and so acquired on hereditary 
right, of which it made the most in its contest 
for the Crown, commonly called tho Wars of 
the Roses. Though the whole race are usually 
spoken of as the Plantngenots, the name was 
not continuously borne by them, and was first 
loosely applied, and usod for convenience in 
1 ater days. Tho York branch filled tlie Throne 
during the life of Edward IV., the minority 
of his unfortunate son, Edward V., butohered 
in the Tower, and tho reign of the enigmatical 
Richard III. They began in the Forest of 
Anjou ; legend gives them a fairy lady for 
ancestress. Thoro was something demoniac in 
their blood. In the end, they laid about them 
to thoir will, and died, slaying one another by 
battle and murder. 3 

A stock school-boy blunder has it that their 
successors, tho Tudors, owed their right to tho 
Throne to tbe marriage of Owen Tudor 
with Katharine of France, tho widow of 
Henry V. It came from the marriage of 

m *° n ’ ? d S Und ; Eftrl . Richmond 
with Margaret Beaufort, tho croat-irraml! 
daughter of John of Gaunt and of Catharine 
Swynford. Of the podigreo of the BoauforU 
much might be said. It i* enough to note that 
*>J the Parliament of 
189 ( without restriction. Thoir title a l«o « u 
therefore Parliamentary. Tho massacre# of the 
^ are of the Kos.whad swept all aerious com- 
petitore away, and tho first of tho new Dynaatv 
gamed his Crown by the sword, but he united 
fe“ rights with those of th. old iy bis marriage 
with Lluuhoth, daughter of Edward III. The 
Tudors filled tlie Throne from 1485 till 1H03 
and during those 118 year* there were 
three long reigns, those of Henry VII., 
Henry VflI., and Elizabeth. What became 
°f the lew* of succession during this 
period it 1*. indeed, difficult to any The 
various member* of the family did.it i» true 
follow ono another in order of birth, but of the 
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two daughters of Henry VIII. ono must have 

been illegitimate, and both had (won declared 
to be so, yet they sueeeodod. Parliament 
nhowed how little it cared for teohnioal legiti¬ 
macy by giving Henry VIII. the right to leave 
the Crown by will. Of Eliznhoth it is safest to 
nay that she reigned by the toxtauiont of her 
father and the consent of her people. When 
the Tudor* went to the distaff, if wo cun con¬ 
ceive of so gentle an instrument in the haul 
white hand of Queen Bose, the Crown 
passed, by the normal rule of doaccnt, to 
the Stuarts. James I. was the groat-grand¬ 
son of Margaret Tudor, daughter of Henry 
VII. and wife of Jamos IV. of Scotland. How 
it went from them is to this day a disputed 
point. The execution of Charles I. and the exile 
of Charles II. make a mere interregnum cuuscd 
l»y violence. But after the Abdication, so 
called, of James II. in 1688, tlioro was no mcro 
breach of continuity. The Crown became elec¬ 
tive, though the political sagacity of the people 
would not nllow them to commit the ruinous 
fault of giving up the hereditary principle. 
Mary, daughter of Jamos II., waa elocted Queen 
with her husband, William III., a Stuart 
on tho side of his mother, but of the House 
of Otange-Nassnu. After her death he reigned 
alone os elected King till his duuth, uml was 
then succeeded by Anne, the younger sister of 
Mary, who, in the eyes of believers in tho com¬ 
paratively modern, and altogether pedantic, 
doctrine of divine-right legitimacy, was as much 
a usurper ns the Prince of < )range himself. Our 
ancestors exercised the ancient privilege of tho 
free Teutonic peoples to choose a King out of 
tho Royal kindred who would govern with and 
for his people, for tho last timo in 1701, when, 
for the security of our religion and liberty, the 
Crown was conferred upon Sophia, wife of 
Ernest Augustus, Elector of Hanover, and 
daughter of Elizabeth, wife of the Elec¬ 
tor Palatine, daughter of James I. The 
Elaotreas Sophia died in 1714, and her son, 
George I., inherited her claim. In tho following 
year he came to the Crown. It has been the 
glory of the late Queen’s family that, though 
trained in the German Absolutism of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, they 
have kept the compaot. Whatever may have 
been advanced in past times concerning tho 
divine right of English Kings, the Royalty in 
this country has been, in fact, based on the 
consent of the people, though they have always 
wished it to be in one race, and pass without 
the risk and turmoil of election. That is tho 
ancient law and the true tradition, which have 
been saved for us in no small measure by tho 
sense and honesty of the House of RruuawwJfc 

TIIE Q UEEN'S REIGN. 

TO THE EDITOR OK THE STANDARD. 
Sm.—'“ Mathematicus " (February 1) takes much 
trouble ami makes much ado about nothing ; but let 
me correct his woeful blunder about the year 1752, 
When tho •• style " was altered. A transition was then 
made, by Act ot Parliament, from September 2 to 
September 14. and thus, no doubt, eleven days were, 
in one sense, omitted, or skipped over. But the 
(heap) year of 1752, nevertheless, contained three 
hundred and sixty-six days; tho names ef the days 
in September alone wore changed. The vulgar herd, 
like “Mathemntious," thought that they had been 
robbed, and rushed after Lord Chesterfield's coach 
with the erv : “ Give us back our eleven days! ” 

The alteration of tho style was merely on adjust¬ 
ment, intended to restore the proper seasons, so to 
speak, as the vernal equinox in 1752, before the 
change, was eleven days in arrear, owing to the erro¬ 
neous assumption that the solar year included three 
hundred and sixty-five days and six hours. To prevent, 
so far ns possible, a recurrence of this anomaly, it is 
arranged that three out of every four "century” 
vears shall not be reckoned as Leap years, although, 
according to tho rule, divisible by four without leaving 
a remainder. Thus 1930 was not a Leap year, but a. D. 
2000 will be so reckoned. Why i Because, in order 
to make a Leap vea», the first two figures of the four 
must be divisible by four without leaving a remainder, 
so that there will be no •' century ” Leap year between 
2000 and 2400. 

I am, Sir, to' 1 '' obedient servant. 

A CORRECTOR OF ERRORS. 

February 1. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE 8TANDARD. 
Sir,— If your Correspondent, " Mathematicus," has 
access to the “Nautical Almanac” for the current 
year, he will find, on p. 606, a table of the days of the 
Julian Period which have elapsed at any given date, 
from the beginning of tho Christian Era. They are 
absolutely sequent, so that he has only to take the 
Julian day corresponding to June 4, 1738. from that 
answering to January 29, 1R20, to find the lepgth in 
days of the life of George III. 

Proceeding similarly with tho dates of the birth and 
death of our late beloved Sovereign Lady Queen 
Victoria, and taking the Julian day equal to May 21, 
1819, from that equivalent to January 22,-1901, he will 
get her ago in days, too. He need not trouble himself 
about change of slyle, for, as I have said, the numbers 
are strictly sequent. Performing, finally, a third sub¬ 
traction, and taking the age in days of Georgo III. 
from that of Victoria, he will find that at the date of 
her lemeuted death, our revered Sovereign was just 
four days older than her grandfather, and that his 
own hypothetical sixteen days were absolutely non¬ 
existent. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

MATHEMATICUS ALTER. 

February 2. 

. TO THE EDITOR OF THE STANDARD. 

Sib.—O n Friday last, in the neighbourhood of 
Leighton Buzzard, at the time the remains of our dear 
Queen wore being borne across the Solent, we dis¬ 
tinctly heard tho distant boom of minute guus accu¬ 
rately timed. This morning, in a letter received from 
Oxford, the guns were heard there at the same time. 

It is a matter of so much interest, that I write with 
the hope that, by giving publicity to this letter, some 
of your readers may bo able to establish beyond a 
doubt that the guns wo heard in this neighbourhood 
wore those that paid tho last Naval salute to our dear 
and ever-to-be-lamented Queen. I therefore begyouc 
kind assistance. . 

The distance a* the crow flies is about eighty miles. 
Tho day was cold and frosty. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

K. M. SUNDERLAND. 
Eggintoft Vicarage, Leighton Buzzard, February 2. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE STANDARD. 

Sin,—As a record of the wonderful travelling power 
of the sound from heavy Naval guns, you may bo in¬ 
terested to know that from twenty-five minutes past 
three till four o'clock on Friday tbo very distant boom 
of them was borne down here (five miles East of 
Tenterden) on n light breeze. Though this appears to 
be from eighty to ninety miles in a straight line from 
Bpithead, yet I believe the sound waa direct from 
there, and not from any intermediate place. Con¬ 
firmation of this from others who may hnvo heard it 
from similar distances would, however, be useful, and 
furnish a very ’interesting doteil of that memorable 
day. 

1 am. Sir, your, obedient servant, 

Woodchurch, Kent, February 2. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE STANDARD. 

Sin,—It may bo of interest to your readers to know 
that tho minute guns fired by tho Fleet at Portsmouth 
this afternoon (Friday), during the sad passage of the 
Alberta across the Solent, were distinctly heard by us 
at Wellington, Surrey. My notico was attracted by a 
dull roar whilo passing through the garden, and on its 
recurrence a minute later I remembered that it was 
three o’clock, and that the sound conld be nothing but 
the guns of the Funeral Proeo»ion. The sounds con¬ 
tinued at intervals of a minute until twenty-five 
minutes to four, and seemed to increase in volume 
towards half-past three, some of the reports shaking 
the windows towards tho South and West. 

Wo timed the duration of the rcimrts, and found 
they lasted exactly a quarter o’ a minute, and then 
died away. Waflington is about sixty miles from 
Portsmouth as the crow flies. 

I am, Sir, vour obedient servant, 

MABEL F. SHAW. 

Hazelwood, Walling ton, Surrey, February X. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE STANDARD. 

Sir,—O n Friday afternoon, tbo day being quiet, 
with a slight South-westerly br*P*o, the sound of the 
guns from Portsmouth wa* distinctly audiblo at this 
place, situate about three' miles from Abingdon, in 
Berkshire. The distanoo i«, as far as I con measure it 
on a small scale map, something under sixty milo* in a 
direct lino, due South. 

1 once heard or read somewhere that on Juno 18, 
1815, tho cannon or Waterloo were beard in Kent. I 
did not believe it then, but my experience on Friday 
gives the story a certain plausibility. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

T. I). R. 

Marcbam, Abingdon, February 2. 

TO THE EDITOR"OF~THE STANDARD. 

Sin,—1 think Tht Standard may care to hear that 
yesterday tho guns of tho Kloot woro distinctly heard 
hero—seventy miles, I suppose, from Bpithead. 

I am, Mr, your obedient servant, 

(Canon) W. FOX LEY NORRIS. 

Witney Rectory, February 2. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE STANDARD. 

Sir,—I do not know whether you think it worthy of 
record, but tho booming of tho minute guns in the 
Solent wa* distinctly heard here on Priday afternoon. 
It Is, I think, roughly oiphty-flvo miles as tho crow 
dies. There was practically no wind. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant. 


Bexley, Kent, February 2. 


W. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE STANDARD. 

Sir,—I n a ltesidenx town In the centre of Germany 
a little congregation of sorrowing British subjects met 
for morning service on Buuday. January 27, tho first 
Sunday sftor tbo death of our beloved Quote. Wc 
naturally expected that some reference would be made 
by the chaplain to the great loss we have suffered, 
mid t!u,t wo could thus join in spirit with tbo in¬ 
numerable company of mourners all over tho world. 
In this wo were disappointed ; not a word was said, 
not a hymn *ung appropriate to the sad and solemn 
occasion. Excepting a brief prayer for King " Albert 
Edward" and tlio bald announcement that on the 
occasion of tbo funeral of tho Queen of England a 
Memorial Service would bo held, no allusion whatever 
was made to tho (tenth of our beloved Queen. 

Con you wonder. Sir, that we wore deeply wounded ; 
or blamo us for feeling keen indignation at the cou- 
duot of our chaplain in thus isolating his congregation, 
when even in the Lutheran Church reference was 
made to our grievous loss ? 

Wo are. Sir. your obedient servants, 

CONTINENTAL BRITONS. 

Germany, January 31. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE STANDARD. 

Sm,—The barter and sale of seats to view the 
funeral procession of our late Queen has, to my mind, 
and I have no doubt to tho minds of many others, an 
appearance almost of irreverence about it to the 
memory of ono so universally and so much beloved ; 
and to give this proceeding something of a beautiful 
semblance and reason I wuuld venture to suggest that, 
after allowing for expenses of those concerned, tho 
cost Of stands, &c., all money obtained in this way lie 
devoted to the founding and endowment of a home for 
poor hompless children, to the Princess of Walos's 
Fund, or to some such lasting token of loyalty, love, 
and remembrance. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

ALEXANDER MacLEOD. 
Hindhead, February 2. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE STANDARD. 

Sin,—If our late beloved Queen did not make tho 
Empire, she certainly knit it together. Let then 
May 24, her birthday, or June 20, her Accession day, in 
future bo kept as "Empire-day," a day of general 
rejoicing throughout the Kingdom, and the Colonies, 
and India, and so perpetuate the honoured memory of 
“ Victoria the Good ’’ to future generations for ever. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

ANGLO-NORMAN. 

February 2. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE STANDARD. 
Sin,—May I suggest that henceforth on February 2 
the snowdrop (the Purification Flower) be worn as a 
stimulating memorial of that " white flower of a 
blameless lit'* ” with wbioh Victoria the Well-beloved 
and Albert the Good were so conspicuously adorned. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

PHOENIX, 

February 2. 


HIS MAJESTY'S T ITLE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE STANDARD. 

Sin,—Precedent settles titles already established. 
William I. and William IT. were Kings of England, 
yet when Scotland was incorporated in the Act of 
Union, 1707, it did not affect the title of William III.; 
and when Ireland was joined to Great Britain, 1801, 
the next William on tho Throne was acknowledged as 
William IV. Why, then, should the Scots be eo 
sensitive now ? 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

E. C. B. 

February 2. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE STANDARD. 

Sir,—S urely the two Scotchmen who have written 
to yon objecting to bis Majesty taking the title of 
Edward VII., and insisting that he should be 
Edward I., can hare very little sense of the ludicrous 
in making such a suggestion. The Scotch people are 
far too sensible to feel any annoyance at the title tho 
King is now known by. whereas they might have been 
reallv hurt by his assumption of that of Edward I., for 
the Edward T. of history was the worst enemy Scot¬ 
land ever had—it being recorded on bis tomb that ono 
of his titles to renown was that he-was the hammerer 
of the Scots. 

It must appear to many that for the Sovereign to 
have called himself Edward I. might almost have been 
considered as little 6hort of an insult to Scotland. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

ANGLO-SCOT. 

February 2. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE STANDARD. 

Sib,—I f, as your Correspondent, “ A Protesting 
Scot," suggests, the title Edward VII. is a purely 
English one, the same bolds good in the case of 
William III. nnd IV. ill. and III. of Scotland) and 
James I. and II. In the reigns of James II. and 
William III., however, when there were separate 
coinages for Scotland, the titles James II. and 
William III. were used (and not James VII. and 
William II.) both on English and on Scotch coins; On 
Scotch coins the Kins was described as “Scot. etBrit. 
Rex" instead of "Brit, ct Scot. Rex.,” as on the 
English. 

It would seem very undesirablo for the title 
Edward 1. to be adopted except, possibly, in the case 
of India. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

M. 

February 2. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE STANDARD. 

Slit,—J should like to ask the Scot who protests 
in The Standard of to-day against the title of Edward 
VII. whether his countrymen made any similar protest 
in 1830 on tho accession of William IV.; and, jf not, 
why at this late moment should the new title " extin¬ 
guish for over the acknowledgment of tho blended 
existence of the ancicut Crown of Scotland On the 
contrary, should not tho name bring to Scots the 
glorious remembrance of tho two Edwards who vainly 
tried to suhdoe Scotland ? 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

' w Kviit iS um 

February 1. 


AN ENGLISHMAN. 
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CLOSING ACT AT WINDSOR. 


A FAMILY FAREWELL. 


LAST RITES AT FROGMORE, 


A MOVING PANORAMA. 


The streets of Windsor were thronged again 
yesterday. It was not an immense crowd such 
as was witnessed on Saturday, but continuous, 
over-movmR strings of-humanity. From early 
morning trains ran into both the stations in 
tho Royal borough, bringing people anxious to 
see the last act in the moving funeral pageant. 
In a special train which left Paddington at 
half-past twelve o'clock a contingent of 
Royalty, home and foreign, travelled. It in¬ 
cluded the King of Portugal, the King of tho 
Belgians, the Grand Duke Michael, Prince and 
Princess Lonis of Battenberg, with a large suite 
of attendants and a number of Household 
officials. 

It waa known that ticket® giving admission to 
the precincts of the Castle were to be obtained 
at the Office of Works, which is situated within 
the Castle walls. This was literally besieged 
with applicants, and the tickets, it must be said,, 
were given out with a liberal hand. Armed 
with these permits a large crowd assembled out¬ 
side tho main entrance gate on Castle Hill. 
Once within the walls, people trooped up the 
hill to George the Fourth’s Archway, which is 
the main entrauco to the Castle. As all visitors 
to Windsor know, it commands a full view 
of the Long Walk and the Home Park, with 
tho Copper Horse in the distant horizon. 

During the hour of waiting there was time 
enough to spare to take note of the scene. From 
the bottom of the drive that goes straight up 
the hill to the Queen’s entrance you looked up 
at the Castle, standing grim and grey, with no 
sign of life, at window, roof, or terrace, nothing 
but the busby of a single sentry on duty. At 
intervals of twenty paces or so Life Guards in 
their crimson cloaks and helmets, with creamy 

[ flumes, were posted, making a gorgeous double 
ine of crimson up to the Castle gale. Behind 
them on the grass stood a few hundred spec¬ 
tators, Windsor folk for the most part, Royal! 
retainers many of them. The big elms of the 
park looked Tagged and dreary on the alone 
close by to the east, but over the Long Walk, 
where the people were massed, and away in the 
distance, brooded the softest and filraieist of 
Italian grey-blue mist®, through which you saw 
the b!uAof the crowd and the distant crimson 
and cream of tho lino of Horse Guards at the 
corner, where the road to Frogmore turns off 
at rigfit angles from tho Broad Walk. Not 
a breath of nir was stirring. The rooks rawed 
sleepily over the day, and the dimness of parly 
evening crept over the sky, which had been 
so brilliant at midday. The only other sounds 
that broke upon the trance-like calm came from 
a ohattoring group of 6cnrlet-cloaked girls and 
groy-coated boys from the Queen's School at 
Windsor Great Park, posted by the big iron 
gates at the bottom of the drive. There, too. 
stood the old gatekeeper, key in hand, ready 
to do his part at- the Queen's'last drive. Now 
Bnd again the gates swung open to admit a 
group of officers, or to change the sentrie-s who 
paced up and down inside. All’s well, -ass,” 
cried the sentries an hour before the procession 
started— answering the lost challenge that 
would evcr.be mads at the gates of the Queen’s 
Oastic. 

So the time wore on towards three. A few 
minutes before the hour, Sir Walter Parratt, 
came past at the head of tbo choir, gorgeous, 
in tho cherry-coloured hood of the Oxford 
doctor of marie, a ddzen boys nnd another 
dozen men in white surplices nnd black cassocks 
marching behind. ' Outside the gates they 
turned aside by the private footpath.to Frog- 
more. A few minutes more, anti far away up 
the Long Walk eumo u llnsh out of the blue 
mist, the first of the minute guns, and at the 
same moment the Sebastopol bell of the Castle 
began to toll. A second crash of cannon, * 
third, it fourth. Then from the roof of the 
Castle came a signal, a word of command rang 
down tho line, " Rest on vour arms,'’ nnd was 
taken up and echoed outside the gates and up 
th« dusky avenue. Down bent the cscamv 
plumes, and, with eyes fixed upon the ground, 
and carbines grasped at the butt, the Life 
Guards bowed themselves for the last salute. 
Meanwhile, as I learn from a colleague, the 
Royal mourners had gathered in the Castle 
Yard, tho King and the other Monarch® group¬ 
ing themselves at the door of the Memorial 
Chapel, tho ladies of the Rbyal party behind, 
the Lord. Steward and the Lord Chamberlain 
at ench side of the entrance, while the coffin 
was brought, out and placed on the gun car¬ 
riage. The tenth minute gun hnd been fired, 
when out of the darkness of the Norman Gate¬ 
way two mounted grooms in drab lively ap¬ 
peared. Then, after an interval, a stream of 
scarlet came slowly trickling down the drive. 
It was the Queen's Company of the Grenadier 
Guards, marching iu two long lines, at single 
file, with the colour knotted with crape in 
their midst. Before the slow tramp on tile 
gravel road became audible, faint and far away 
came the tolling music of Chopin's March, burst¬ 
ing out, as the band of tho Grenadier ft cause 
out from the archway, into a triumphant swell 
which flooded the silence. Then we heard 
the crunch of the gravel under the feet, of the 
mighty Grenadiers, keeping time to the thread 
of angelic melody which sang above our heads, 
and the low mutter of muffled drums. It, took 
sumo minutes for the Guards to pass, nnd tbev 
were followed by a little powo of black-clad 
Royal servants, after whom, marching gal¬ 
lantly with heads thrown bark, came the High¬ 
land foresters, the stalkers, nnd the two Royal 
pipers. Then tho band of the Grenadiers, 
with drums swathed in crape, and some fifty 
yards-behind a little knot of clergy, who 
walked with folded hands—the Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, the Rector of Windsor, and 
Canon Dalton. Tho Lord Chamberlain and 
the Lord Steward cnnie next. Then, 
before we realised how near it. was, the 
groat whit* pall with the splash of purple colour 
and the Crown and Sceptre scented to fill the 
roadway. Tlic horses were going quietly enough 
this timo, with an officer at the head of each 
of tho team of eight, nnd tho white drag ropes 
in tho grasp of tho gunners to check the car- 


ring* down the steep pitch of the hill. With 
the gun carriage were the bearer company and 
tho Queen’* Equerries and Household, but there 
was no time to mark them elosely, for on tlm 
very heels of the gunners a« they brneeil thora*< 
selves against the pull of thoesrringo came tho 
King, n black clonk flung over his Field Mar- 
shill's uniform, with tho German Emperor on 
his left nnd a group of Princes with tossing 
shakos and blue-grey military cloaks behind. 

Tho names of all the princely yet- 
sonages arc given elsewhere. The King 
of tho Belgians, towering above the rest, 
and leaning heavily on his stick, was the mod 
conspicuous figure. Tho King of Portugal was 
there too. but the King of the Hellenes hnd . 
been called away on urgent blhilWi to Ixmdon- 
Behind the military uniforms came the 
Princesses, the Queen walking in the front rank 
holding little Prince Edward of York bv tho 
hand—a baby Prinoe in n *«ilor» suit. The 
‘-iren’s dnulhtera and Haughters-in-law had 
east aside their Jic ivy ve la on this ocean on of 
*• mi-pr vii-y, and that privacy may be best re¬ 
spected by silenro. What the spectator* saw. I 
fancy. w:i» a little band of ladies with brave ,nd. 
xorrnc fnecs and sad hearts, setting out on tho 
walk of n rule nnd a half to the 
grave of one who belonged.to them. It tvna 
not the vat ion’s, farewell dny, but tho good-bye 
to home nnd family, which was being celebrated. 

Aud so tho Queen was taken from Windsor to 
her burial-place. The lint* of scarlet and the 
knot of shako- ami the glint of purple and 
white above tbo coffin moved slowly down 
t ho long avenue outside the gates, between 
the ranks offbqwed hoods, on towards til© flash 
of the minute guns and tho line of crimson Life 
Guards in the distance—a beautiful, impressive, 
and memorable spectacle. 

Beyond the gateway tho Long Walk was lined 
with military, but in this part of the route there 
wore tho UhJ, 4th, 5ES, and 6tli Companies of 
the 1st Grenadier Guards. The Queen’s Company 
of tbo same regiment was to form the Queen's 
lest escort* Tho Grenadiers were placed closer 
together, but, like the Life Guards, also wore 
their cloaks. These hning of a dark grey, the 
effect was not so striking. It served, however, 
as a fitting contrast, to another detachment of 
Life Guards—mounted in this case—who were 
placed just where the road bends to the left 
to enter the Frogmore Park. Here also was 
a body of Royal Horse Artillery. As far ns this 
point the people were permitted to take, up posi¬ 
tions, but no farther. There is a modest little 
lodge at the gate of Frogmore Park, and beyond 
that the funeral procession proceeded alone— 
save for the fringe of Grenadiers who stretched 
right up to the doorway of the Mausoleum. 
Admittance to the precincts was, as already 
noted, by ticket, but in the Long Walk right 
up as far as the Copper Horse, people came and 
went at their own sweet will. 

On the top of the slope of the Long Walk 
the X Battery of the Royal Horse Artillery, 
under Captain Leratter, was nor-,led. It com¬ 
prised six guns, all painted khaki colour. These 
were to fire the last Royal salute, when, at the 
given sigual, it was known that, the Royal re¬ 
mains had left the chapel. Leaving the service 
there and the procession itself for another pen 
to describe, I took up a position (writes our re¬ 
presentative) below the Cambridge Gate, just 
by tho Guards mossed where the procession 
was to leave publicity for privacy. As three 
o'clock, the hour appointed for the starting of 
the procession, approached, tho crowd grew in 
volume. It cannot be described ns dense, 
because there, was so much room, and the place, 
uaturallv afforded an easy view. Soma, how¬ 
ever, not content with the view to be had on 
foot, began to climb the trees which form the 
avenue. At first the police discouraged their 
efforts, but in tho end the climbers got their 
own wav, and many enjoyed (more or less) what 
was really a bird’s-eye view. 

At ten minutes to three a mysterious group 
was seen emerging from the Castle. It could 
not. be the procession yet, and a good deal of 
speculation was rife. When it came near enough 
to be seen distinctly it was recognised as a 
group Df white snrpliced choristers, led by Sir 
Walter Parratt. These took a short cut to the 
Mausoleum. Punctually at three the cgnal 
was given, and a minute gun boomed for ' from 
behind. From that- moment all eyes were fixed 
on the Castle gateway, only dirnlv discerned 
even now, for clonds had overcast the sky, and 
it seemed iucliued to rain. Boom ! Boom ! The 
eleventh gun was fired before the first part of 
the procession emerged from the porchwav, 

,Simultaneously the gates at the bottom woro 
slowly opened. It took twenty-five minutes for 
the procession to reach the Frogmore Park 
lodge gate. When it passed through every man's 
head was bared, and many a woman’s eye was 
dimmed. Another twenty raiutrtes were occu¬ 
pied in reaching the Mausoleum, the entrance 
of which could be distinctly seeu from some por¬ 
tions of the Long Walk. As the Royal coffin 
neared its final resting place beads were again 
bared, and ns it passed for ever from the view 
of the people a strange hush fell ou the crowd, 
a long lingering look was taken, nnd many men 
hold aloft their little ones shoulder high. The 
children did not exactly realise it now, but 
in years to come they would know and tell with 
pride how they saw the last glimpse of Queen 
Victoria’s coffin. Even then the crowd loitered 
about, and did not begin to disperse till, a 
quarter of an hour later, they saw the Royal 
carriages fh-hich had already been driven down 
in readiness) roll off along the private carriage¬ 
way with the King and other mourners. Then 
at last it was known that all was over. 

For the report of what passed at the 
Mausoleum I am indebted to others. By the 
orders of the King, the final rites were abso¬ 
lutely private. A single representative of the 
Press was permitted to stand outside the 
Mausoleum, and from his statements made to 
his eel leagues the account that follows is com¬ 
piled. On reaching the private grounds of 
Kropmorc, tho pipers played the Funeral March 
of ,tho Blnek Watch, the oldest Highland regi¬ 
ment. The servants were waiting at. the door, 
and the bands of two regiments of Guards 
were massed ou the right of the building, the 
hearer company was at the head of the steps, 
whilst the rest of the Grenadiers were grouped 
in n semi-circle round their foot. Then the 
framework on which rested the pall and sym¬ 
bols of monarchy waa lifted off the coffin by 
tile senior equerries, and the bearers came down 
the Steps and lifted the coffin on their shoulders, 
while the King aud the Princely mourner* 
gave the Royal salute, and the Queen’s Com¬ 
pany rested on their arms reversed. The 
clergy nnd choir was in waiting at the head 
of 4he steps, and led the way into the building, 
singing Sullivan's anthem, “ Yea, though I 
walk through the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death.” Inside the Clnipel there was not 
room for more than about, fifty people. The 
recumbent effigy of the Prince Consort had 
been removed, and lmlf the grave had been 
opened, part of the sarcophagus being turned 
into a platform draped with purple cloth, em¬ 
blazoned in gold; with the letters V.R.L, on 
which the clergy stood- At each comer of 
the platform stood a palm,’and a wreath of 
laurels was fasten'd, and quantities of white 
flowers were placed about the Chapel. Or. 
the nltnr eight, randies were burning, nnd there 
were more flowers, and a cross of white flowers 
with a smaller one of red worked into it behind 
tho silver Communion vessels. Tho floor wa? 
covered with a grey carpet. So much for the 
trnppings of the little Chapel. It only re-' 
mams to be said before coming to the service, 
for tho particulars of which I am indebted to 
another source, that the Royal parly stationed 
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themselves in tilt' nave*in the north transept, 
whilst the choir were stationed in the north 
arm of the building—the arm of a Greek Ctok 
— behind the beautiful monument to the Prin¬ 
cess ARce and her child. In the east arm i 
the altar. Nearly the whole of the middle ol 
the building is taken up by the immense monu¬ 
ment under which the Queen now rests. 

It was at the Mausoleum that the Queen wa¬ 
in the habit of attending morning servieo o- 
Sundays during the summer residence of the 
Court at Windsor, and there, iu tho dim light 
of tho February afternoon, the burial 
service hegnn at St. George's Chape! 
on Saturday, was finished. -4t th. 
conclusion of the anthem, the choir sang “ Man 
that is bom of a woman,'' by S. S. Wesley, an' 
‘‘Thou lc newest, Lord, the secrets of our hearts." 
to Purcells setting. The committal prayer 
was read by tho Bishop of Winchester, the earth 
being dropped on the coffin by Lord Edward 
Pelham-Clinton—it was said that the earth was 
from Palestine. Then followea the sentences. 

" Lord, have mercy upon us," to Tallis’s setting 
the Lord's Prayer "being sung to Gounod's music 
—a simple setting written for the Queen, and 
theu came a hymn, of which I give the words 
Then tho Dean read the prayers which brinp 
the service to an end, and the choir sang the 
anthem, "The Fnco of Death,’’ the words of 
which were written by Tennysou at the death of 
the Duke of Clarence, and set to music by 
Sir Walter Parratt. Here are the lines: 

Sleep thy last sleep. 

Fnw from care and sorrow; 

Rn*t where nctic weep. 

Till the ctjrnal morrow. 

Though dark "»ve« roll 
0>r the silent river, 

Thy fainting soul 
Jesu* can deliver. 

Life's dream is past. , 

All its sin. its sadness; 

BriirhUr at last 

Dawns a day of gladness. 

Under thy sod 
Earth, receive our treasure. 

To rest in Ood, 

Waiting all His pleasure. 

Though we may mourn 
Those in life the dearest. 

They shall return. 

Christ, when Thou appearest. 

Soon shall Thy voice. 

Comfort those now weeping. 

Bidding rejoice 
All in Jesus sleeping. 

The face of Death is toward the Sun of Life, 

His shadow darkens earth; his truor name 

Is ’Onward," no discordance in the roll 

An(l march of that Eternal Harmony 

'A hereto the worlds best time, though faintly heard 

Until the great Hereafter. Mourn in hope. 

It may be of interest, perhaps, to recall to¬ 
day the rest of Tennyson’s lines, and I give 
them hero: 

Tho bridal garland falls upon the bier. 

The shadow of a crown that o'er him bung 
Has vanished in the shadow cast by Death, 

So princely, tender, truthful, reverent, pure— 
Mourn! That the world-wide Empire mourns with 

That all the Thrones are clouded by your loss, 

Were slender solace. Yet be comforted; , 

For if this earth be ruled by Perfect Love. 

Then, after his brief range of blameless days. 

The toll of funeral in an Angel ear 
Sounds happier than the merriest marriago-bcll. 
Then followed the Benediction, pronounced by 
,tite Bishop of Winchester, and Stainer's 
“ Amen, " and the serv ice was over, and -the 
Queen left to her rest. 
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Death ported us whom none but Death could 
part, 

And Death tltat parted makes us one again. 

I know that thou would’st come to me, dear 
heart I • 

For since thou laid’st sno in this stately fane 
Where Death and silence fill the vasty dome, 
Oft in the silent hours when mortals sleep 
My soul to thine hath called, like deep to 
deep. 

And thine bath answered: “ Dear one, 
come?” "I como!” 

And thou art come! Now in this silent land. 
Wherein the measured spans of mortal life 
Are lost in limitless eternity, 

Where comes no echo of th© fretful strife 
Of the ?uter world, rewedded, thou and I 
Will lie and dream for ever hand in hand. 

ARTHUR G. SYMONDS. 


THE QUEEN AND THE WAR. 


A Correspondent, points out to us that at the 
same meet ing at which Lord Wantage gave the 
la*t words of her late Majesty, the Earl of 
Abingdon also spoke, and, referring to the 
South African war, said ; 

Perhaps it. was not too much to say that 
had the Queen been younger and in bettor 
health, so as to have hoen enabled to take 
a morn active share in the negotiations in 
South Africa, this present war would pos¬ 
sibly liove been averted. 


The Secretory of State for India has received 
the following tvlepara from the General Officer 
Commanding, China Expedition ; 

■ Funeral ceremony lr.te Queen hold this day 
in the Palace Yard. All our available troops in 
Poking were present, with detachments of nil 
Allied Armlet. Foreign commander* hat© 
shown utmost possible marks of respect and 
sympathy." 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

FOREIGN SHIPS ON THE SOLENT. 

Sir.—1$ was with great itirpri*© that t read in 
jronr issue of the 2nd intt. the unju.-t runisrk* ol 
your correrpondent, Mr. A. 11, Hales. on the non 
part cipstimi of Italy in th© navel display at Ports¬ 
mouth on Friday last. The shortness ol time »l»p- 
lutely preventsd any Powers being represented *1 
rejit those within two or three days' journey from 
England, or those having any jh:p» cruising within 
easy reach Of thi* country, Italy ho* shown as 
much genuinn grief for this country in her great 
loss a* any of the Towers, ard it is more Ilian qn- 

t st to arease Her of discourtesy on, account of its 
mg quite iippossible for her to dispatch any war 
t easels to arrive bare in time. 

It was with equal surprise that I read your cor¬ 
respondent, remarks a, to seeing the (lag of Spain 
drooping in honour to tbo Queen, considering that it 
has been reported in nearly ovvry newspaper l bat 
the Hpaniih warship had broken down on her way 
in England, and would therefore not arrive here¬ 
to lake part in the naval display. ^Yt^ir'^r!^.^ 

[Another correspondent points out that tho United 
Hiates could aot possibly have sent a warship in 
tim* to take part in th* ceremony.-Ed. "Daily 
Ntwr-"J __ 
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FROGMORE. 

Last Rites in the 
Mausoleum. 

OUEEN AND 
CONSORT REST 
TOGETHER. 


FINAL PROCESSION FROM 
CHAPEL TO TOMB. 

A HISTORIC SCENE. 


[From Our Special Correspondents.] 

WINDSOR, Monday Night. 
To-day, amidst ceremonies solemn and 
touching from their very simplicity, tbo re© 
mains of Queen Victoria, tvero laid to rest be¬ 
side the on© she loved so well. And thus a 
term has been put. to a series of observances 
the like of which have never been seen after 
the death of any previous English Sovereign. 

Since the coffin left Osborne on Friday after¬ 
noon tho thoughts of the world have boon 
turned to the bier of her whose saintly and 
noble life has come to so fit an ending, full 
of years and honours, and leaving a memory 
which will be fragrant as long as the British 
Empire lasts- 

Tho story was told to-<lay in detail of the 
wonderful march through London, and of the 
solemn scene in St. George's Chapel, where, 
amidst tho noblest and greatest of Europe, the 
first part of the burial service was read. And 
the story was continued down to last night, 
when the mortal remains of Queen Victoria 
were left in tho Albert Memorial Chapel, to 
bo guarded by men of the Household Brigade, 
who have kept watch and wavd over the coffin 
over since it received her body. 

Now it only remains to complete tho 
story, and tell how, in tho gloaming of ir 
winter’s afternoon, tbo casket of death was 
removed to its last resting-place. 

Tho early part 9t to-day was fine. After a 
hoar frost, the sun broke through tho clouds 
and the grey trails of Windsor were jit up 
with the find, blush of spring. As to the 
people—train after train poured their thou¬ 
sands into tho station, whilst the country¬ 
folks came in by road. When they started 
it seemed hardly likely that they would be 
nbln to get even ft passing glimpse of tho 
proceedings, for it had been arranged that 
everything should be conducted with the 
strictest privacy, and that only the Royal 
Family nnc. their intimate friends should 
have uny share in tho performance of the last 
»ad obsequies. But the King, with his usual 
aptitude for doing the right and kindly thing 
at the right moment, gave orders this morn¬ 
ing that the pubiie wera to bo udmitted to 
the Long Walk, and the consequence was 
(hut everybody who came to Windsor, or who 
was Iivjng in tbo town, was ublc to take fare¬ 
well of,his Queen. 

At the request of the Mayor nil the shops' 
in the Royal borough were closed during the 
iftcmoon. Tho precincts of St. George’s 
Chapel were open to tho public during the 
morning, and visitors were able to seo the 
•beautiful flor.il tribute* whioh lmd come from 
nil over tho world. A strong force of metro¬ 
politan police came down from town to assist 
in keeping tho route. 

In the Albert Memorial Chapel. 

Them was a private service at. tho Albert; 
Memorial Chapel this morning, at which the 
King and Queen, members 1 of tho Royal 
Family, and tho German Emperor and other 
foreign Royalties who were staying at the 
Ctstlo took part. Th© Service was conducted 
hv the Bishop of Winchester and the Doan of 
Windsor. Shortly after noon a train from 
Pltddington. tho King's Royal train, brought 
down tbo King of Portugal, the King of the 
Belgians, the Grand Duke Michael, and 
Prince and Princes* Louts of Battonborg, with 
their several suit©*. 

In the meantime people had begun to take 
up their station from tho Castle gate* down 
the Long Walk to th© private entrance of the 
ground* of Fregmorc. Soon there wen- two 
thick black lfauts of people on both sides. Hi© 
route was kept by the first Battalion of tho 
Grenadier Guards, and t' e troops of tho 1st 
Life Guards. The first squndrou of the Life 
Guards was placed nt the turning out* of the 
Long Walk, and th© second squadron, dis¬ 
mounted, stood on the slopes of tho Cacti© 
grounds. The “N” Battery cf the Royal 
Horse Artillery was drawn up on th* Great 
Park ready to fire the Royal salute of eighty- 
one guns. 

Outside George IV, Gateway. 

As tho hour of three drew near, privileged 
person* were admitted at tho main gateway, 
and they passed on ho take up their position* 
on the slopes of tho Castle ground-, outside 
the Gcorgo IV. Gateway. Tbc^o included the 
Royal Warrant-Holder’, the boys of Beau¬ 
mont College, many of the servant* from the 
Castle, tho Mayor and Corporation of Windsor 
in their robe*, und other*. There were many 
whoso face* ar© well known nt all Royal func¬ 
tions. Mr. CbarUv* Fra-er, the Chief of his 
Majesty’s Household Police, was there, look¬ 
ing troubled and worn. There wore the 
•guard* of the Royal train, who always accom¬ 
pany it on it* journeys. The scene was one 
which tho.-© who witnessed it will not soon 
forget. The magnificent view aero** Windsor 
Groat Park was shrouded in a pearly grey 
mist, through which tho bare arm* of the 
stately elms showed like dainty filagrt-o work. 
Naturo it-©If seemed to hofhuthed and silent. 


The sun gradually withdrew behind a shield 
of slaty groV cloud. A blutdc cluster of rooks 
assembled.on one of the elms, and their oc- 
uasional^pawing was Ur© only sound that broke 
tho stillness. Away in tho far distance 
grassy mend and woodland melted into 
a dim mist of indistinctness. Tho grey wall* 
of the Castle began to asstime an air of 
desolution us tho sunlight gradually faded- 
Stalwart Life Guardsmen, iu scarlet cloaks 
and carrying their carbines, stood motionless 
along th© line of th© rout©, whilst two little 
white Pomeriuiian dogs trotted about uncon¬ 
cernedly. 

Forming the Procession. 

Meantime the last' sad procession was being 
marshalled iu ’the Lower Ward. The gun car¬ 
riage used on .Saturday was brought up to 
the entrance of the Albert Memorial Chapel, 
drawn by eight horses from tho Royal Horse 
Artillery, who behaved themscivc.s witn all 
tho dignity- that tho occnsion, required. .lust 
before three o'clock the Kiug and Queen, 
accompanied by the other Royal mourners, 
walked down from the private apurtments of 
the Castle and began to assemble iu the 
Lower Ward. The King and the German Em¬ 
peror wore the uniforms of British Field- 
Marshals, and the Duke of Connaught that 
t'-f a General. All were shrouded in long 
cloaks, which bore a band of crape on one 
irtu. Th© King of Portugal, tho King of the 
Belgians, and more than one of tho Print'©’ 
wore loug grey cloaks. The Royal ladies, from 
.be Queen dowuwards, were heavily veiled, 
and' wore garments of th© deepest black. 

The coffin was broug ht out of the. Chapel, 
vhere it had been resting amidst a henpea-up 
gSriTen of the choicest flowers the world could 
produce, by eight Guardsmen and placed upon 
the gun carriage. Meanwhile a guard of honour 
of the King's Company of th© Grenadiers had 
seen drawn up, and they stood at tho salute 
whilst his Majesty advanced and took up his 
position behind the coffin, and the procession 
ranged itself. Tho colours of lhe regiment 
were borne with the guard, and the bund was 
alio present. After the coffin was placed on 
(lie gun carriage, the pall, ton ring the Regalia, 
•w»s placed over it. Then followed the pro¬ 
cession. 

The Order of Procession. 

The Queen's Company, Grenadier Guards, with 
arms reversed. _ 

Highlanders and Pipers. 

Royal Servants. 

Bands of tho First Life Guards nnd Grenadier 
Guards 

Canon Dalton. C.M.G. 

The Rev. .1. H. Ellison, Vicar of Windsor. 

Bishop of Winchester. 

Clerk of the Closet to her late Majesty. 

Lord Chamberlain. Lord 8tcward. 

Gun Chrnage drawn by eight horses of the Royal 
Horse Artillery, arid supported by her late 
Majesty’s Equerries and Household. 


Lt.-Col. 
Hon W. 
Carington. 


Lt.-Col. the 
Right Hon. 

Sir F. 
Edwards. 


THE KING. 

German Emperor. 

King of tho Belgians. 

King of Portugal. 

Duke of Connaught. 

Prinoo Henry of Prussia. 

Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstoin. 

Grand Duke of Hesse. 

Prinoo Arthur of Connaught. 

Duke of Ba®,-Coburg anil Gotha. 

Crown Prim© of Germany. 

Duke of Sparta. 

Crown l’rin'eo of Itoumanio. 

Prince Chari** of Denmark. 

Prince Allierl of Schleswig Holstein. 

Prince Alexander of Battcnberg. 

Prinoo Louis of Battcnberg. 

Hereditary Prince of Hohenloho-Lnngcnburg. 

Prince Adolphus of Scbaumburg-Lippc. 

Duke of Argyll, 

Duke of Fife. 

Count Seckendorff (representing the Empress 
Frederick). 

THE QUEEN. 

Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, 
Princes* Luuiws (Duchess of Argyll). v 
Princess Henry of Battenborg. 

Duchcse of Saxo-Coburg and Gotha. 

Duchess of Connaught. 

Dueboss qf Albany. 

Princes* Victoria. _ 

Prineoss Louis* (Du*-hew of Fife). 

Princess Adolphus of Scbaumburg-Lippe. 

Princess Charles of Denmark. 

Princes* Beatrice of Coburg. 

Princess Margaret of Connaught. 

Friacoes Patricia of Connaught, 

Princess Alice of Albany. 

Pririesj* Victoria of Bobleswig-Holstcid. 

Prince** Louise of Schleswig-Holstein. 
Princess Louis of Itattenberg. 

1 Inches* of Biicelmich. 

Countess of Lytton. 

Tho Hen. Harriot Phipps. 

Mir* K nelly» 

Mi** Cochrane. 

Colonel Lord Edward Pclhain-Clintcn. 

Sir James Reid. 

Herr Muthcr. 

Herr von Hyde. 

The Mun.hi Alxiul Karim. 

Gontlemeu in Waiting on tho King. Queen, tho 

German Emperor, and other Royal and Dis¬ 
tinguished Mourners. 

I\ hiUt this had been going on the crowd 
had been waiting in *il©nco outside. The most 
absolute order was kept, nnd in spite of the 
greatness of the throng scarcely n word was 
spoken, anti that, only in a whisper. Tho :wo 
H-ntrics on either aid© of Georg© IV. Gateway 
paced un and down. 

Tb© choir, accompanied by Sir Walter IVr- 
ratt, passed down the rank* on its way to 
r rogmorc. One of th© mounted Royal groom* 
earn© out, and trolled down the private drive 
to t he Mausoleum. Then Lord Ether, iu Court 
drett, earn© out, and passed along to speak to 
the officer in command of the Life Guards. 

Suddenly a dull ml flash of light leapt 
■ere** th© distant, vista of the lsing Walk, and 
a few seconds after the boom of the first 
minute gtui crashed through th© silent air, 
and it* rolling ochoc* wer© lost among tho 
trees of the park. It won th© signal that the 
procession had started on it* last »d journey. 
Then followed the fir-t. tolling of the great 
Ml in tho Round Tower, and minute after 


mmute its mournful ton©* vrer© re-echoed 
from bastion nnd keep. Almost at tho same 
moment tint first wailing notes of Chopins 
Funeral March, plavod by the hands of tho 
Grenadiers and the Is Life Guards, carao steal¬ 
ing across the silent air, rising and falling ra 
thrilling cadences. 

Nearer and neurer cam© th© grief-laden 
strain®, punctuated now and again by tolling 
bell and booming minute gun. A shrill word 
of command passed down tho line, and imme¬ 
diately the troops reversed their arms, and 
stood' with bowed heads, in statuesque silence. 
Slowly the prooassion wound its way up to 
tho N'ormim Gateway, nnd through the Great 
Quadrangle of tho Castle, rich with tho memo¬ 
ries of the Great Queen. Then Cain© two 
scarlct-qlud grooms, mounted, followed by 
the company of Gfcnadiera, marching two and 
two. with slow und measured tread, and car¬ 
rying their arms reversed. After them came 
the Highland Pipers, who later on were to 
take part in the funeral ceremonies. Next a 
sorrowing group of old nnd faithfnl servants 
of her Majesty, who walked with bowed 
heads nnd grief-stricken faces. Then the 
bands of the Grenadiers and Life Guards, 
headed by the State Trumpeters, with drum* 
shrouded in black. Next to these cam© 
Canon Dalton, the Rev. «L H. Ellison (Vicar 
of Windsor), and the Bishop of Winchester, 
mid immediately in front of the coffin th© 
Lord Chamberlain and tho Lord, "Steward, 
carrying their wands of office. 

Then came the gnu-carriage, hearing th© 
coffin, the horses led by di«mounted artillery¬ 
men, and suiting their step admirably to the 
-low music of the band. Immediately behind 
walked the King. His Majesty’s fncti bore 
evident traces of the trying fortnight through 
which he has passed, but Iris step was us 
firm and hi* head a* erect as ever. 

The tall form of tbo King of the Belgians 
wu* slightly bowed, and b© leaned heavily 
upon his stick. The Queen appeared, walking 
with tho Princess Christian, and th© Prince.-© 
Beatrice. Holding her .Majesty's left hand 
was little Prince Edward of York, who,-© fair 
curls ©scaped from under hi* sailor cap, and 
whose face boro on it it look of wondering 
solemnity. Prince Edward wore a sailor suit 
of blue, and ns ho marched along with slow 
yet firm *tep one thought of him us an 
Eighth Edward, who might, sumo day fill the 
incst illustrious throno in tho world. Her 
Majesty th© Queen seemed overwhelmed with 
grief, and she leaned heavily on a stick as 
she walked. w 

Ho th© mournful procession slowly wended 
its way down the two black line* oi 
people which marked out its course to Frog- 
more. Tho whole scene was touching in it 
sever© simplicity. There was none of th< 
pomp and circumstance of Saturday’s great 
pageant. It was just a group of children, 

S ondehildren and great-grandchildren, fol- 
wiug the beloved head of their family t< 
her last resting-place, accompanied by per¬ 
sonal friends and fell ow-6ovc reigns. Adotvi 
tiie long vista we could ir.tee its t regrese— 
a moving panorama of scarlet and grey one! 
black, with here and there a nodding plume 
of white. 

Thus wo bade farewell to one who Ini; 
tilled a large part, in our own lives, and in th* 
’real word; and os we turned awaj 
through the grey gateway it seemed a; 
though we had bidden farewell to an era, tht 
greatness of which we, who arc • uewr it one 
of it, can'scarcely gauge. 


IN THE MAUSOLEUM. 

FAREWELL TO THE QUEEN- 
MOTHER. 



WINDSOR, Monday Night. 

“ Here at last I will rest with thee; with 
fhoc, in Christ, I will rise again." 

These words nr© paQ of the tender writing 
which you may read aborts tho entrance to tlso 
Royal Mausoleum. They wore carvod there 
when Queen Victoria took farewell of her 
well-beloved, nigh , forty years ago. 
This aft *ruoon the long separation between 
wife and husband. Queen and Consort, came 
to an end. She lies in the light of a star 
by which she steered, and th© final scene nil! 
be English history. 

No Straugors were present to describe it, 
and, indeed, that would not have been meet. 
The Queen’s people took farewell of her in 
the streets of London and in St. George’s 
Chapel on Saturday. This was the family 
farewell; here were the last and tenderest 
offices. Y’et it was so arranged that some¬ 
thing adequate should bo communicated to 
the English people ns to th© burial at Frog- 
more. Hence it is possible to give—within 
limitations—an account of what happened. 

"hat, picture did tho Mausoleum make? 
Its dome rose over th© leaf!©** tree-! into the 
thin, rather grey, atmosphere. The granite 
and Portland stone seemed as cold a* the land¬ 
scape, but tills was forgotten in tho sense of 
solemnity which belonged to them. A 
hundred yards away you suw th© other Mauso¬ 
leum in which the Duchess of Kent was buried. 
It had been there when Queen Victoria and 
her favourite daughter Princess Alice—so 
long ago—walked down from the C’astlo 
heights to select a sit© for this larger Mauv- 
leum. Now the Queen was com© to the 
mansion which she had then ordered to ho 
built. A spacious flight of stops led into it, 
and all had been mad© ready for her coming. 
Those who were nearest and dearest to her 
had seen that nothing should b© wanting in the 
welcome home. 

straight below tho dome, with its coloured 
windows, letting in a “dim religious light.” 
was a sort of nlatform. It wo, covered with 
a fine grey cloth, from which the eyn turned to 
gleams of purple hero and there. This plat¬ 
form rose to the level of the granite rareopha-. 
eii* in which tho remain* of Priuoo Albert lav l 
A hglit balustrade led up to it, and present^ 
tho officiating clergy wer© to ascend these I 
few steps. They could then look into tbel 
open half of the sarcophagus which, iuippily 
[or the nation, had remained so loug cmptV 
Tie recumbent effigy of Pnnco Albert, which 
risitoro knew, a> rating cm the other half 
was not iu ita place, it had liccu moved to 
permit ©f the new interment: but it will 
soon/he restored to it* position. Soon 
•also another figure in marble will 

keep it company above that hu©o 

granite sarcophagus. Baron Marochetti 
earvrd the likeurs* of th© 1‘rineo Cbiuart . 
really ltfo-likn work of art. Who will ae„ip, 
lure the Quccu for the Mausoleum ? 

A Cross of Whits Flowers. 

Bronx© figure* of kneeling angel* had been 
part of the decoration of th© sarcophagus. 
Hut they hLo had given trim-e to th© p’*t- 
fonn, the four corner* of whioh were wreathed 
with laurel. Beside the uhar eight lighted 
candles burned, and at tho back of it was a 
great crow, of white flower- A smaller cross 
of red flower* wo*, so to sprat, let into the 
larger one. It wtu. nun ersn* crucified on 
another, and there was a surprising h’-autv in 
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tho contra.-* of colour*. Everywhere werii 
flow>-o. the choice <t that Frog more Girden* 
OOio l produ. all* 1 iu»< ribod with loving 
Words from (. iu)*>r heart*. Overhead, up on 
the ceiling of tho dome. »», * fresco, painted 
from a sketch by the Kmprc-- Knd«n4 when 
she was Crown Wince*.* of Germany. The 
ceiling;.* oi tIn* transepts had painting's of the 
Annunciation, and the tarrying of the Cross 
by the Redeemer and of thn Ascension. <Art 
and beauty and the teaching of the Scrip- 
fare* spoke from these walls. An exquiiit< 
group of statuary boro sritnrw* To the 
memory of mv much-loved and lamented 
daughter Alice, and other cenotaph* spoke ot 
other family .sorrows. 

The most intimate thing of nil, perhap*. 
was the Scriptural teat, near the southern 
side of the sarcophagus, wjioro Prince Albert 
slept: * In my father’s house ace many man¬ 
sions. I B*> *o prepore a place for you.” 

Meanwhile what of the scene at the entrance 
to this house sacred and beautiful? The.flight 
of stairs leading into it w« braided with 
wreaths, and wreath* scented the near award. 
The marble pillars rising from the stair* were 
earned with florul crown*—one crown being 
of blue violets*, another chiefly of laurel. The 
Dean of Windsor waited at the head of the 
step.-, mid Dr. Randall Davidson, ('anon Ihd- 
ton, and the Vicar of Windsor had arrived with 
the proce ss ion. Waiting also were Sir Walter 
Parrott and the choir of St. George’s t Impel. 
Sir Walter wore his robes as a. Doctor of Music 
of Oxford—cherry and white brocade. The 
members of the choir were in white surplices, 
and held in their hands the music they were 
to ring. It was from beginning to end to be the 
niusio of the human voice. No instrument 
was needed in that holy fane; the sacred- 
ness of death and life filled it. Hut from the 
distance came the sad notes of the great bell, 
being rung in the Round Tower of the 
Castle. That bell had been east in Moscow, 
c-iptured at Sebastopol, and hung in the 
Round Tower. It had nev£r been rung until 
our Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria died. 
From the Mausoleum u smaller bell answered 
hrr a, echoing tho note of desolation andj 
sorrow. 


At the gates of the Mausoleum ground* 
the Queen’s Highland pipers had struck up 
her coronach. She loved the music of the 
bagpipes as it rose and fi-11 among the heather 
hills of Balmoral—glad like the youth of 
living, sad as of a mother weeping. What, 
did the pipers play—those faithful servitors 
from the North? They plnved the funeral 
march which pertains to the Black Watch,| 
that most famous of the Highland regiments ' 
Resignation and comfort., hope and the joyl 
of the future, were nil in the music. Ahead 
of the Grenadiers and the pipers were two 
Household servants in drah liveries. The| 
Grenadiers took position on the steps of the 
Mausoleum and bent over their reversed 
rifles—pillars of sorrow. Their colours were 
knotted with crape, token of the mourning 
which crape has beon so inadequate to pro¬ 
claim. ‘ 

_ The massed bands of the Life Guards and 
Grenadier Guards turned to the right, and 
directly in front of the -.tops Guard* also stood 
to honour tho departing Queen. 


A Last Salute. 

The splendid pall, with its Crown and State 


jewels, was lifted from tho coffin. Next, the 
coffin was lifted by the bearers, and carried 
into the Mausoleum. There had been tlu* 
order, “ Royal salute; prevent anus. - ’ so all 
this went forward. The King, the Kmporor 
of Germany, the Duke of Connaught, every¬ 
body present, brought hand to forehead in 
tplonm salute. It was t he Queen’s last, salute 
from her Army, and the end of it* i*« the 
breaking into music of the choir. To Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’* music there was raised the 
anthem, ‘ Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of tho shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil, for Thou art with me: Thy rod uud Thy 
*toff comfort me.” 

So singing, the singers led the way into tho 
Mausoleum, where there waa a slight pause 
nrtil the company had grouped itself. What 
% Company that was gathered round the re¬ 
mains of the Queen-Mother! Nearest to tho 
coffin was King Edward, and tho relatives, 
tittle Prince ‘ Eddie” of York in Queen 
Uexanrlra’s hand. Now it was the graveside 
«nd tho burial service that was being said. 
“ Man that U born of a woman hath but n 
■hort time to live, and is full of misery ”—the 
nusic to this was Wesley’s. Then while the 
-irth wus east upon the coffin—earth, it was 
mderstood, from the Holy Land—the Bishop 
A Winchester read the Committal Prayer. 

“ l hoard a voice from heaven," hu began, 
md the choir took up “The Lord have merry 
jpon us: Christ hnvo mercy upon us.” to 
Tallis’s music. Tho Lord’s Prayer to 
Gounod’s music came next-, and then the Dean 
f Windsor said the prayer beginning 
' Almighty God, with Whom do live the 
■pirits of thwn that depart hence in the 
jord.” The burial service of the Church of 
£nz!xud is the, same for Queen cr peasant 
But at this point a Hymn runic into it—a 
nymn muoh treasured by one of the Queen’s 
daughters, and by her suggested for the ser¬ 
vice. That fact—the intimate touch of affec¬ 
tion—gives high interest to its nerds, which 
were .xs follows : — 

Sleep lliy last sleep 
Free from earn and sorrow; 

Rest where none weep 
Till the eternal morrow. 

Though dork wave* roll 
O’er the silent river, 

The fainting soul 
Jesus cau deliver. 


Life's dream is post 
All its sin, its sadness; 
Brightly at last 
Dawns a day of gladness. 
TTnder thy sod, 

Earth, receive our treasure 
To rest in God. 

Waiting all his pleasure. 


Though we may mourn 
Th so in life the dearest, 

They diAll return, 

Christ, when Thou appearest! 

. Soon shall Thy voice 

Comfort those now weeping, 
Bidding rejoice 
All in Jesus sleeping. 

Tho Collect “ 0 merciful God " was said by 
Doan Elliot', and afterwards the choir sang a 
verse from a special anthem. The word* of 
this anthem, which opens “The bridal garland 
falls upon n bier, were written by Lord 
Tennyson for the Duke of Clarence’s funeral, 
and set to music by Sir Walter Parrott. Tlic 
last verso was tho one sung over tho Quceu’s 
coffin: -t- 

The fare of Death is toward the sun of Liffi, 

Ifis shadow darkens cartb: His truer name 
Js “ Onward " : no discordance in tho roll 
And march of that eternal Harmony 
Whereto tho worlds beat lime, though faintly 
heard. 

Until the great Hereafter. Mourn in Hope! 
The simple and most touching service in the 
Mausoleum closed with the benediction, pro¬ 
nounced by Dr. Randall Davidson, and the 
singing by the choir of “ Stainer’s Amen.” 
Thou the general company present quietly 
departed, nnd tho King, tho Queen, and tho 
immediate relatives were left with t heir dead. 
Little Prince Edward of York was still clinging 
to his grandmother’s hand. After a time the 
Itoyal folks came out, and the Indies entered 
carriages and drovo to the Castle. The King, 


with tho Emperor William, and tho otner 
Kings and Princes walked back to tho Castle. 
There they were rejoined in tho evening by 
tbo Kmc of Grc >-\ who had been to London 
on greeting Stats* barincs. 

Such was t l*o d*V of tho burial of the great 
Qu. .a-Mother, aim "henceforth for over- 
more” will rent from her labour*, which oi*o 
are for evermore. 


King Kneels by the Tomb. 

(inr Windsor Corro*pondeut learn* that in 
the course of tho aervn ,* at tho Muunoteuni 
the King and Queen took little Pnnoe Ed¬ 
ward of York by the hand and knelt for u 
time with the German Emperor at. tho side of 
tho open tomb. The* Queen’s coffin had been 
placed next that of Prince Albert's. 

.Each of the mourner* had been provided 
with books containing twenty-live of tbo 
favourite hymns of her late Majesty and the 
Royal Family. 


Yrkirhdat afternoon tho doors of the 
Mausoleum at Frognrore opened to receive the 
mortal remains of Quern Victoria. Such 
privacy o» it is possible for Royalty to com¬ 
mand, in connection with its most, personal 
and intimate emotions, had been gladly con¬ 
ceded by public opinion to tlieir Majesties and 
the Royal Family, on the occasion of the actual 
sepulture of the Queen. It would have been 
perfectly natural if the brief journey from the 
Memorial Chapel to the Mausoleum, as well »h' 
the service at the open tomb, had been treated 
as distinctly and exclusively private.' The 
consideration which the King has always dis¬ 
played towards tho subjects of his 
beloved Mother, who are now his own 
subjects, led hia .Majesty at the lust' 
moment to direct that spectators should be 
admitted to tho Long Walk at Windsor. From 
the .State entrance to tho Castle as far a* 
Frogmore Lodge, tho homeward journey of 
Queen Victoria w.is thus continued iu the 
presence of a reverent multitude of her 
mourning subjects. The lust sacred rites 
within the Mausoleum arc briefly recorded for 
us by u Court official. Even in that form the 
record is very touching in its combination of 
brilliant ceremonial and essential simplicity. 
The final part, of the exquisite Anglican Ser¬ 
vice for the Dead 1 was spoken over the illus¬ 
trious Monarch os’it has been spoken over 
millions of her humblest subjects. Tho Queen 
now sleeps her Inst sloop beside the Husbnyd 
of her youth. There ahe roots with mm as 
she wished, and there, even in tho materia! 
§cnse of tho words, she will, bo held in ever¬ 
lasting remambrtuioe. 

His Majesty has not omitted, in the jnkkt 
of his personal sorrow and absorption, to put 
himself in direct touch with the millions of 
his subjects throughout the Empire. We 
priuo this morning three Royal Messages 
which worn signed by King Edward yester¬ 
day at Windsor Castle. The first of these is 
addressed to the People.*^ u whole. It gives, 
expression to the deep gratitude of hi* 
Majesty for “the heart-stirring and affec¬ 
tionate tributes which are everywhere borne ” 
to the memory of the departed Queen, and it 
adds “ n warm recognition of those universal 
expressions of what I knew to be genuine and 
loyal sympathy with me and the Royal 
Family.” The King acknowledges the mani- 
f< stations of condolence which have reached 
him from every part of his vast Empire, whilst 
at home “ the sorrowful nnd reverent 
and sincere enthusiasm manifested in the 
magnificent, display by Sea and land” ha* 
deeply touched his Majesty^who speaks to his 
subjects' of “th# feeling that wo all share in 
common.” The King is not, content with an 
expression of gratitude for this community of 
sorrow, the consciousness of which has sup¬ 
ported him duriflg “the past most trying and 
memento!in days.” He is moved by the evi¬ 
dence of his people’s sympathy to renew the 
pledge- which he 1ms already given in regard 
to the future. “ Encouraged by the confidence 
ot the love and trust winch tho nation ever 
reposed in its late and fondly-mourned Soy«v 
ii-ign thus 'Ks Majesty concludes his Ad¬ 
dress to tho Empire as a whole—“I nlmJ! 
earnestly strive to walk in her footsteps, 
■devoting myself to the utmost of my 
| powers to maintaining and promoting the 
highest interests of my people, and to the 
|diligent and zealous fulfilment of the great 
and sacred responsibilities which, through the 
will of Clod, I am now called to undertake.” 
There is not one of the King’s subjects who 
will entertain the slightest doubt as to the 
entire sincerity of these warm-hearted words, 
and the firm determination ft his Majesty to 
devote his whole reign to the diligent, and 
zealous fulfilment of his duties as a King. 
The responsibilities which he has undertaken 
are indeed great aud sacred, and it might well 
be asked by ono who fully rceognAes their 
importance, “Who h 'sufficient unto these 
things?” Bat his Majesty’s hope and en¬ 
couragement are not ill-founded. Ho will be 
supported at every moment by the loyalty and 
affection of a free people. 

Tho socoud Message is addressed “To My 
People beyond the, S.eas,” and it begins with 
tho snrfio assurance of gratitude for the 
countless expressions of loyid sympathy and 
condolence. It goes pn to speak of the heart¬ 
felt, sympathy of tho Queen in the welfare 
and prosperity of all her .subjects in Greater 
Britain, and of tho thankfulness of hor 
Majesty for “tho steady progress which, 
under (i wide extension of self-government, 
they had made during her reign.’” Nothing, 
Ins wo know, contributed so much to the 
loyalty, and, therewith, to the progress and 
development, of tho Colonial Dominions of 
j the Queen as their knowledge of her 
Majesty’* constant sympathy in their grow¬ 
ing freedom. “ She warmly appreciated their 
unfailing loyalty to her Throne and Person, 
and was proud to think of those who had so 
nobly fought and died for the Empire’s cauao 
in South Africa.” It is a significant expres¬ 
sion as coming from his Majesty at this mo-j 
ment—significant, that is to stay, of the loyalty 
of the Monarch to his people in all their diffi¬ 
culties, and of his complete idenufication with 
their interests and responsibilities, as a con¬ 
stitutional King who is determined from first’ 
to last to rely on the advice of his Ministers 
and the co-operation of his Parliament. It 
is, again, ©specially as a constitutional Mon¬ 
arch that, the King goes on to express his 
■'confident trust in tho devotion uud sym¬ 
pathy of the people, arid of tlieir several Re¬ 
presentative Assemblies throughout my vast 


ud Dominions.' 1 One* 


<* mere hi* Majesty 
» will " solemnly work ” fer the 
common welfare ;u>d security S’! hu Empire. 

The third of yesterday’s Roval Mwuagm. is 

.i. hires, f <l < 0 , ho Princ „ und p* % of 
Inatua; and hero his Majorty bears special 

testimony to ,h »* ’’ unvarying deep personal 
interest” displayed by the Queen-Kmprcatt iu 
ail f-at concerned the welfare of her great 
Empire in tbo Kant. The loyal attachment 
which has been shown for many yewr* past 
by the many million* of India towards the 
ebrono and person of the Monarch who first 
is-limed tho direct government of the. Em¬ 
pire is warmly recognised by hi* MajesVy. “ 1 
.'hall endeavour,” the King-Emperor con¬ 
clude*, "to follow the i 


t example ef the 
first. Queen-Empress, to work for the general 
well-being of mV Indian subject* of all ranks, 
ami to merit, os eho did, their in-failing 
loyalty nnd affection.” Tho three, Messages 
to which we havo drown attention breathe 
thn same spirit, and follow the same lines. 
Gratitude for loyal*sympathy, commemora¬ 
tion of the virtues of Queen Victoria as a 
Monarch, and a fixed resolution to follow her 
august example—these are the sentiments 
which King Edward solemnly declares on his 
assumption of the ltoyal jlignity, in the hear- 1 
ing of all lua subject*. He pledges himself 
to work, to zeal, to devotion, to the fulfil-: 
unnt of great and sacred responsibilities.; 
Work and duty, sympathy and affection—' 
this was the creed and tho watchword of 
Victoria. Tho nation is encouraged to hope 
and believe that, an they found tho Queen,' 
to they will find the King her son, a ]'.>vnl 
Monarch of a loyal people. 


The people of London will have an oppor¬ 
tunity to-day of expressing the general feel¬ 
ing of England towards tho Kaiser. It has 
ohanged indeed within the few abort but, 
crowded years which bare pn-sed sine© that 
injudicious telegrnm caused lum to be re¬ 
garded far n time almost as a public enemy by 
the nation. Certainly at this moment there 
is no foreigner who enjoys a higher popu¬ 
larity among ns. And he lias brought nbout 
the chunc# htmsoIA The country has not 
forgotten Ilia rijfliificant and friendly 

visit to our late Queen at a time 

when things were going badly with, 
us iu South Africa. Hut what ha* 
raised Kim to his present height of farour was 
tho spontaneous affection shown by his ar-' 
rival in England the very moment, that the 
Queen’* illness was .known to be serious. 
There was no hesitation or delay. Ho gave 
up a Rovnl celebration in his own capital and 
e-atne. It was the sort of action we like. And 
the English people can also appreciate the 
keen activity 'of the Kaiser’s public life, his 
rigorous devotion to all hi* duties, his wide 
interests and many-sided ces-. We like a man 
who plays his part- well. William 11. happens 
to be an Iimpcror by position, and he is 
determined to be nn Emperor in very truth. 
There is no questioning his cleverness and hi* 
foresight in international politics. He has done 
extraordinary service to hia own country by 
tfip encouragement of hor commercial ener¬ 
gies and by opening out new fields for her 
e»terpri->e abroad. He has helped to make 
her, for the time at all events, the most 
.serions rival to our trade, but in the face of 
the world friendly relations with Germany! 
are more than ever desirable, and it is partly: 
in recognition cf that fact that the people 
will applaud the Kaiser to-day as he takes 
leave of our shores. 


The Kaiser, on his return to hi* own 
country, will find himself in the mid^t of a 
bitter political struggle wjth the party .who! 
are ordinarily hi* most, trusted adherdnts.i 
The occasion is the Prussian Canal Bill, which 
was defeated in tho Diet last August, and 
was re-introduced yesterday. It is probable 
that in the end the masterful will of the Kaiser 
will prevail over the dogged opposition of the 
Agrarian party to this liberal measure: but in 
a country that is governed by constitutional! 
machinery such » result can only bo obtained 
by buying off tho party who hold the key of 
the situation. This can only be done by pro¬ 
tective measures, which will probably offend 
both Russia' and the United-States. Snob 
a chaffering of interests reduces politics to 
tlu* level of tho counter, and recalls the days 
of the Kulturkampf, when Bismarck was 
gradually worsted in his struggle with tho 
Vatican by the resisting power of tho Centre 
party. Now once more the Catholics arc 
arrayed against the Crown, this time in unison 
with the Agrarians, and the two together make 
a strong combination. 


The universality of tho mourmfigToFQueen 
Victoria, to which we drew attention yes erd iy, 
is amply attested to-day by the enumeration 
of the places outsid© the United Kingdom 
from which Reuter’9 Agency received tele¬ 
gram* recording memorial celebrations. The 
■fist comprises no fewer than forty-seven 
centres in Europe, eleven in Asia, nine in 
Africa, sixteen in America, and seven in Aus¬ 
tralia. Certainly for no other Sovereign iu the 
world would such a widespread tribute be 
gathered from these five continents. What 
specially interests one quarter of the globe 
rarely concerns the rest. Tho mourning for 
any other European Sovereign would barely, 
spread outside tho Continent itself and the 
colonics of t.ho partioolar country concerned.] 
As our Colonics transcend all other*, ro does' 
the power of onr ruler to appeal to the heart- 
trings of the world. And the ruler who is so 
lately dead Hilised her power in that respect 
to the full. 


“ Empire Day.” 


TO TUB EDITOR or Till: DAILY CHBOXICLB. 
Sir, If our Into beloved Queen did uot make 
the Empire she certainly knit it together. j*, t 
then May ?A, her birthday, or June 20, her aecoa- 
sK>n day, in future Ik* kept iu "Empire Day,” a 
day of general rejoicing throughout the kingdom 
and the Colonic* and India, and so perpetuate the 
honoured memory of " Victoria the fiood" to 
Inturo generation* for ever.—Your obedient wr- 
va £ l \ , ANGLO-NORMAN, 

r eb. ♦. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S FUNERAL 


The Queen's Shrine. 


TO THK KDITO* or T.'llf MILT rHKOHIOUB- 
flt, Ti >il(r muMiBrnsie* i!m IsN at d • dnn* 
which, Ifiank- L> an eloquent lux bonn fur 

Hourly throe week, piusing before tbo eyas at 
Hrilani, Ike Empire and tb<- clritnod world. 

TieiLv the ren.«:r>« rtf «vir great (Joreo are laid 
l»»iide !bor« of her ('•iimort foe wbotn die lovingly 
• nd worthily prowl«*t oeariy forty year. ago. AU 
lt«-e Ion.* * car. '. j- jnoptr have withdrawn them- 
• from the treavured tom* of their IJtiren’a 


tie a d. 


X. 


'•'ovc tbb name liocnr luw received all that » 
>rtnl of our great Qiwva. and henceforth it will 




Britain, and nil Ivngli*h-«j>*akinfr. race*, 
rhr.nor. and every year ihomanda of i/nr ki 


every year t .. 

. .. , - uul ..hunt* of ribaketp^are, tf-.-oU, 
Kmgtlrt, end Other* who havo ly the.r a .rda 
.nd Inn matlv for themselvni undying fame. 

Jt i«_llu n._roo great a thing to aide of onr 8ora- 


reigu J«oril King Edward that Ironocforth ho will, 
lK.<|!ica*h 1.. tho Stale thi* great orme of c.r dead 
Queen, to that in all tjroe it may heromw a alinna 
to l«* * wired by all who breed and Honoured her 

£ » her life and by Uioso who in tlw fi.ture will only 
now hor in history as the greatest Queen, becaus* 
tlie true woman*—I am. Sir. your*,' e.c., 

. GEOKtJE OAUNTUtlT. 

Exeter, Feb. «. 


The Late Queen and Catholics. 


70 THK EDITCH OF TKS DAII.y CtBOXICl.X 
Silt,—Tho extraordinary »ttiUid« of the fPenan 
Catholic Church in England during the laA few 
day* indireoniating itoelf from Lire national feohng 
i* not fiflioiontly explained by tbo meagre or un . 
nffietal excunes whioh havo toen offered. At on* 
time w« are told that tho word* of the IV,man 
Liturgy muko a funeral rervieo for the Queen im- 
pirenble. One would like to know why this Liturgy 
«mld l-_. ured at Co]ic Town a..<* ... 

Imt not in Jinglantl. Havo tho Mine word* 
• ..r cr r • nK ; on "'S , on ditfeirnt wmi- 
the neglret to giv* wprrerion 
IV. I . i nat.on ■* (oDoffieially) 

attributed to the abwvi.-e f n >m K.igiaiwl of Cardinai 
V oughuti, "iar removed from tho current, of that 
popular emotion. But the Card in’ ‘ “ 


» align*n, !ar removed from tho current of that 
popular emotion. But the Cardinal can hardly 
i of nny rehgioua community in Eng¬ 

land il ho doe« not know what Eoglklimen fowl 
about Queen Victoria, wiwther alive or dead. Th* 
Cimrimmiu, I... I.:.i. 


awnrt Queen Victoria, whether alive or dead. Tha 
compromise offered by Bishop Brindle—tho otmor- 
tdiiily of praying f,w rln iuHioo mmiming ita law, 
and (or the new King U wholly inodrauato. The 
nahon «a praying for hkhi-ard Vll.. thjt he may 
follow m In. mother * fooWp.; but it is neither 
thw nor pity for itself that ha. lorn the mam *ut>- 
Mpnight* or of its religion* aorviors. 

The imprrstoon left at present w that the Ronoao 
C regards a ‘Tieretie' even auoh a Christai. 
a, Ure Qneeu «, ». praying tor. Oise would 
w 'h. tor die sake of our is.mm ki Chri-twoity. *o.f 
(nn. from any alarm *- to the r,..> ,..wi —_i -a 


...n m»m any alarm « t» Ua mt arel n wold rrf 
Queen \ .rtofu »l*Ue\ er tho llhurrh o! Krene 
might say -to hear offirially that l' 


Hum|ielcad. Feb. 4. 


: a in. Kir. y.i'.ir. fuihfnlly, 

AN ENOLlSHMiVN. 


The Coronation Oath. 


to nr, r.DiTOB or the D.cn.Y chronicle. 

Kib.- Surely every right-miudrd person ought 
to with to tee the wording of this oath altered. 
We should not, desire the King to inaugurate hia 
reign by publicly declaring that the Mahommedatt 
religion was fitter, and Mahommed an impostor. 
Why, then, should he to required to aticniatiae 
the Catholic faith as “ xiperetitiou* ana idola¬ 
trous, ’ and thus begin his reign hy an act whioh 
a!! bis Catholio subjects inuat regard ae insulting 
and bla.nhemoiisl Fnthermor,* tbn ri!Mh,iinn 


and bla*phemou»f: Futhermore the coronation 
oath is a calumnious and lying statement. It 
asserts that Catliolic* "adore" (i.o., render 
wipremc worship) to the Bloused Virgin and tlie 
Saints, whereas they only K*ve. a* their authorised 
catechism* and other auHioritativo documents 
clearly state, "an inferior honour or worship ‘ ; 
for. a* the catechism authorised by the English 
Catliolic Bishops assert*, "it is forbidden to give 
Divine honour or worahip to tho angels or saints, 
for this belongs to Hod alone." To "adore” the 
Blrucd Virgin would in the eyea of every Catholio 
be horrible idolatry. I remain, your* truly. 

A. U CLARKE. 

Eastleigh, Hants, Feb. 1. 


‘ Britain. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DAILY CHROSICI.K. 

Sia.- The present occasion is certainly a fitting. 
ou'o for effecting some desirable alteration in th* 
designations of our country and its Sovereign. In 
our current »prwh Edward the Seventh i» styled 
" King of England " ; and so ho is, but that doc* 
,not appear (except, impliedly) in his formal title. 
We Slave tbo excellent national adjective ‘'Britiah," 
applied both to the Kingdom and to, the Empire, 
"the British Isles” ond " the British Empire’ 
being thoroughly established definitive forme of 
expression. W hy not then have ” Britain " for th* 
'official designation, substituting this for “ the Uni¬ 
ted Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland"? 
Then tho difficulty about our Greater Britain 
' might bo overcome by the adoption uf some such 
scyie foi our Sovereign as “ Kiug of Britoiu and 
it. Fodc.rotcd Colonies, Defender of thn Faith, 
Emperor of Jndik ” It is true that the relation of 
Canada and Australia t>> tto Crown is not identical 
with our*, but they join »» heartily as wo in our 
and tlieir anthem-prayer, “ God Save the King.”—' 
Your*, Itc., G. McARTHUR. 

Willtsdeu, Jan. 31. 
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THE END Of THE LAST VOYAGE: THE LANDING Of THE COFFIW FROM THE ALBERTA AT GOSPORT. 




































































ANOTHER IMPRESSIVE 
PAGEANT. 


The interment of th« Queen', remains at Frog- 
more yesterday wa* marked by another picturesque 
pageant and an affecting final service. These 
formed at ouco a marked contrast and an iinpre. 
sive sequel to the memorable proceedings of last 
week. This concluding stage of tho bi.torio cere¬ 
monial did not, of course, take tho form of a 
popular demonstration. There was no longer the 
pressure of vast crowds, and no glittering array of 
Ambassador* or statesmen, but there was .1.11 much 
to atir every imagination. Sines the funeral service 
In St. George's Chapel on Saturday, the Royal coffin 
haa remained, under constant guard, in the Albert 
Memonol Chapel, where the tombs of the Duke of 
Clarence and tie Duke of Albany are conspicuous 
among other costly and artistic memorials of de¬ 
parted Royally. The public were excluded from the 

‘ ueb T ‘* it - r * th,, received 

within the bounder, ot their own dwell!.,. elon S 
the outer side of th« lower ward. 


THE JOURNEY TO LONDON: THE COFFIN IN THE SALOON CARRIAGE OF THE FUNERAL 
TRAIN FROM PORTSMOUTH. 


'f.psst two o'clock the red coated squad of 
"iflln-bearart arrived within the enclosure. 
They consisted of two stalwart Lifeguards, with 
brass helmets and white plumes, and right or tea 
Foot Guards. Soon after they had pawned within 
the chapel, the Instrumental bonds of the 2nd Life 
Guards end the Grenadier Guard* arrieed and passed 
on to the Upper Ward in read in na to lake their 
appointed rank in tha procession. They were fol¬ 
lowed by tha Quran's company of the Grenadier 
Guards, who were formed op in line upon tha graasy 
the southern side of the pathway. Among 
the picturesque figures who shortly appeared upon 
the scene were the lito Queen's two pipers. Mr. 
' Campbell and his nephew, in full Highland 
Near them gathered another Scotch kilted 
gioup. Many spectator* took them also for pipers, 
bat they were foresters and stalkers from the Royal 
domain at Balmoral. At the time appri ached for 
the proretiiou to form, several Court fi..i< a lionaries. 
in Wmdsur uniform, arrived and taaied tuemsclrcs 
in giving directions. Tha gun-earriage, drawn by 
eight horse* of the Royal Artillery, was brought up 
and placed betwoen the line of soldier* and the 
chapel. Meantime the surpliced choir, headed by 
Sir Walter ParntU, in his academic hood, passed 
up the yard on Ibrir way to Frogmore, in advance 
of the procession. The robed clergy now came upon 
the scene. Tha Bishop of Winchester and the Dean 
of Windsor took their stand near the Lord Steward 
and the Lord Chamberlain, at <the Chapel door. 
At five minute* to three o'clock the Royal party 
amvod on foot from the Cattle, and were, of bourse, 
greeted with a Royal salute. The King, who was 
In the uniform of a Field Marshal, covered with 
a dark cloak, wnlkcd clone. Ha wat followed by the 
German Emperor, the Duka of Connaught, the King 
of Portugal, and the other Royal and Princely per¬ 
sonages who hnvo been hi* guests. Then came the 
Queen and other Royal ladies, all in deep mourning 
and thickly veiled. Her Majesty led by the hand 
her little grandson. Prince Edward, who was dressed 
in sailor costume. Tho King and his party stood 
outside the entrance to the chapel, and there was a 
brief interval of silence, broke only by the solemn 
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XHB FUNERAL PROCESSION TFROUGH LONDON: THE IRISH GUARDS PASSING DOWN EDOWARE ROAD. 



tolling of boll, ami the boom of tho minute-gun. 
flrtil tome distance away in the ground# by a bat¬ 
tery of artillery. At three o'clock punctually the 
coffin was alowly borne out of the chapel and placed 

S th revere urn upon the mm omicc. after which 
r rich while silk pall, with the crown and other 
emblem* of Sovereignty, was placed upon the 
"ft procession in'Ha foul* pissed on the norlh 
of the Round Tower, upon which tho Royal Standard 
was atill flying half-mast high, through the Norman 
gate, across the grand quadrangle, through the 
Sovereign's entrance by which the late Queen used 
to enter and leave the Palace, and down the Long 
Walk. Outside the gate, and all down the famous 
avenue, thousands of silent, sorrowful, and reverent 
spectator, had collected to watch the progress of 
tho procession. From the York and Lancaster Towers 
to the gates of the Boyal Mausoleum the route was 
lined with troops commanded by Colonel Napier 
Mil*., of the 1st Life Guards. Continuing its way 
down the Long Walk, tho procession passed through 
Frogmen- Lodge entranoo, the Queen’s Pipers sub- 
sequent!? playing from tho gates of the mausoleum 
to its entrance. After entering the beautiful shrub¬ 
beries that surround the mausoleum, where are the 
fine trees planted by various members of tho Royal 
Family, tin- Grenadier Guard* Company opened out 
and formed a double rank on the flight Of step# load¬ 
ing «p to the portico. 

THE COMMITTAL TO THE TOMB. 

Sir Waller Parratt, the organi.t, and the lay 
clergy am! rhoriater* of St. Cocrge’s Chapel, awaited 
the arrival of the Royal remains near the cnlraooa. 
The Highland Pipers and servant* (lied into the 
building, prcoedt.l by the Bishop of Winch cat or and 
the 1 twin of Windsor, who officiated, am! the choir. 
The Queen's coffin waa taken into the mausoleum, the 
King, Queen Alexandra, the German Emperor, and 
Royal Family having places reserved for them on 
either aide of the sarcophagus, and the Royal House¬ 
hold standing m tho transepts. The Bishop of Win¬ 
chester and the Dean of Windsor then proceeded 
with the Committal Prayer for tho Burial of the 
Daad, the service opening with tho anthara, "Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 



death. 1 Will lour no evil, for Tlion art with me; Thy 
rod aud Thy staff they comfort ino" (Sir A. Sulli¬ 
van). After tho aenteuce commencing "Man that 
is boru of a woman has but a short time to live, nnd 
i* full of miaery," had been uung, Lord Edward Fel- 
ham-ClinUin, Master of the lata Queen's Household, 
took some earth which had been brought from the 
Mount of Olives, and the Bishop of Winchester 
read the prayer, “Forasuwoh as it hath pleased Al¬ 
mighty God of His great mercy," and the following 
liymu was sung: — 

Sleep thy last sleep, 

Free from care and sorrow; 

Rest where none weep 
Till the etenul morrow. , ' 

Though dark waves roll 
O'er the silent river, 

Thv fainting soul 
Jesus can deliver. 


Life's dream is past, 

Alt its sin its sadness; 

Brightly at lest 

Dawns a day of gladness. 
Under thy sod, 

Earth, receive our treasure; 
To rest in God, 

Waiting all his pleasure. 
Though wa may mourn 
Those in life the dearest, 
They shall return. 

Christ, when Thou appeared. 
Soon shall Thy voice 

Comfort those now weeping, 
Bidding rejoice 

All in Jesus sleeping^ 


The Dean of Windsor rend the prayers, and the 
Lord’s Prayer was very beautifully rendered tc 
music by Gouuod. Tho anthem was : — 


The face of Death is toward the Sun of Life, 

His shadow darkens earth; his truor name 
Is "Onward": no discordance in tho roll 
And march of that eternal Harmony 
Whereto the worlds beat time, tho faintly heard 
l Until the great hereafter. Mourn in hope. 

The words, which are from Tennyson's Ode on the 
Death of the Duke of Clarence, were sot to music 
by Sir Walter Parratt. 

The Bishop of Winchester gave tho Benediction 
after the service, and then the Royal and Imperial 
mourners left the mausoleum. 












THE DAY Of MOURNING IN OhASOOWj PR- McADAM MUIR DELIVER 1 NO THE SERMON AT THE SERVICE IN GLASGOW CATHEDRAL 
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Daillj iHail, February 5th, 1901. 


AT RESTt 

TIh> long journey has come to an end. Pro- 
rossiona and pageantry Sro over. The boom¬ 
ing guns and the tolling bells are silent, ami 
Queen Victoria lies at rest beside the husband 
she loved so well. Could she be still among 
us she would bid us grieve no longer. She 
has reached that rest to which sho long looked 
forward. Wo have to face the future. It has 
been made the easier for us by her life, and 
even by her death. The sudden close of such 
<* noble life stirred throughout the Empire and 
throughout the world emotions that might 
have long lain dormant, and helped to reveal 
to us all the inestimable value of the monarchy 
which she leoreseutad. In her son shq has 
n fitting successor. The messages which the 
King has sent to h < people have the ring of 
sincerity and simplicity that was so strikingly 
characteristic of- all the utterauces of the late 
Queen. His Majesty renews the pledge to his 
people to take his mother's glorious reign for 
his example, uud to devote all his strength to 
the well-being of his people. It is a simple 
pledge, simply expressed, and no one reading 
• bo King's words cau doubt for nu instant 
that they are spoken from the heart. Hi* 
Majesty may have full confidence that his 
peoplo will loyally respond to his endeavours. 
They welcome him to tho throne of his ances¬ 
tors, hoping, trusting, believing, that the 
glories, which lie inherits will suffer no diminu¬ 
tion in his band'. 


THE KAISER. 

The Gornmu Emperor leaves us to-day. He 
ho* seen enough of us during the last mournful 
fortnight to feel assured that in the cere¬ 
monial leave-taking the* King will not 
only express the warm atfectiou of n near 
and attached relative, but also 11 lively senti¬ 
ment of sympathy and amity in which the 
whole nation participates. The Kaiser lias 
come very near to our hearts, during this 
season of mourning. He has shared with us 
in a sorrow we have all deeply uud keenly 
felt. We have found the magic touch of close 
kinship in the profound love which impelled 
bint to fly to his illustrious grandmother's 
death-bed, round which all her subjects were 
in spirit gathered. The tie is. perhaps, only 
« personal one, but we are confident that in 
the future it will help the British and German 
nations to understand one another in moments 
of difficulty. It also brings once more into, 
prominence the historic relationship of the 
two peoples, and the great part that 
relationship plays in the unwritten but uot 
on that account less eloquent political testa¬ 
ment of our departed Koveroigit. It was one 
of the gTeat aims of Queen Victoria in the 
early days of her reign to promote tho wel¬ 
fare of Prussia, and when the German Empire 
grew out of tho stalwart strivings of tho 
Braudenburgers, it remained with her a prin¬ 
ciple to realise in the field of practical polities 1 
the affinities of race, religion, and character, 
and the ties of dynasty which unite tho two 
gredt branches of the Teutonic people. It 
was a wise principle, and the mournful events 
of tho last fortnight have given it a new lifo 
and a deepened significance. We trust that 
it will continue to animate the statesmen of 
both countries. At any rate, the Kaiser has 
established with us a personal relationship 
which we shall long cherish, and which wo 
shall hope to see permanently shared by all 
his subjects. 


Daily ittittl, 

February 5 th, 1901. 
QUEEN VICTORIA 
LAID TO REST. 

L\ THE MAUSOLEUM. 


The last scene of Queen Victoria’s obse¬ 
quies took place at Windsor yesterday. 

By command of the King the procession 
to Frogmoro, which was intended to be 
private, was made semi-public, and the in¬ 
habitants of the royal borough were ad¬ 
mitted to tho Long Walk to gaze on the 
coffin of their Queen for.the last time. 

Tho procession consisted of the Queen’s 
Company of Guards, the royal pipers, the 
royal servant*, the officiating clergy, the 
Lord Chamberlain, tbs Lord Steward, the 
gun-carriage, drawn by six Royal Artillery 
horica, fe'iowtxi by royal mourners all on 
foot, the royal ladies walking in tho pro¬ 
cession. The bands of the Dragoon Guard-* 
and the Grenadier Guard* played Chopin'. 
Funeral March. 

None except the royal party wore ad¬ 
mitted to the mausoleum, and the last ser¬ 
vice was marked by all the privacy of an 

ordinary funeral. 


DOWN TEE LONG WALE. 

THE QUEEji CARRIED TO HER 
LAST HOME. 


Through the long watchea of the night 
tho waxen tapera in their iron socket* 
burned dimly in the sombre chapel that 
was so full of gloom and yet so full of 
beauty and of peace. 


Under tbo crimson canopy before thoj 
altar rested the coffin of tha dead Qgeen-’ 
Against its aider, upon the altar step*, 
upon the tiled r : -or, upon the oaken 'nut*, 
and in the cloisters just beyond, ten thou¬ 
sand times ten thousand tender flower?' 
breathed away their lives and filled the nil* 
with Kwiictmvs. 

At each of the four corner* of the bjer; 
motionless a* any figure hewn in stone, 
stood an officer of tbo Royal Guard loan-* 
ing on his sword. Onteide, beneath I bn 
abapel walls and in the Lower Ward, tht, 
sentries stood adrnt at their posts, and 
on all looked down tho pole face of the 
moon. 

Tim star-bung splendour of the night 
wuucQ, and in the chill o dawn it died 
Dawn, hut no sun; on the weeping wil¬ 
lows by the sad river, on the cloudy woods, 
on all the meadow Uud, rested ’a heavy 
wist. 

On the gilded dial of the castle clock 
til* hand-, went slowly round and round: 
the world airoko to "work, bat over thc- 
royul borough, over tho royal castle, the 
strange, mysterious hush of dawn still 
hung. Nine o'cloc’:, ten o'clock, but still 
no one but tho silent sentries moved about 
tj-e many forecourt* of the castle, which, 
wjib all R» blinds drawn, like tired eye* 
Ud*, seemed to sleep in death. 

Biil wheu the mellow time} iece chimed 
eleven wen began to *tir, and the sound cf 
hor-.-*' hoofs echoed in tbe gTeat quad¬ 
rangle, while in the town streams of 
people attired in black were* passing 
quietly to and fro. 

THE SUN SHINES ON THE BIER. 

As yet tho sky was overcast und grey, 
but almost on the stroke of noon the *uu 
shone out and flooded all the Ca-t!e wit! 
a red-gold mist, and, fullinc slantwise 
through tho stuincd-gloss windows of tbe 
cImpel, shone in a long crimson stream 
across the bier. 

And now the black-clad people in tie 
streets of Windsor were moving all onn 
way, moving past the Castle, through to? 
royal town, to the Long Walk, where lay 
the road to Ftogmore. And so, while tie 
town became blacker, and vet more blsch 
witli people, and tho courtyard* of the 
Castle grew more full of life,, two hours, 
two long, long hours, dragged by. 

Then from the arches of the guard-room 
In the lower ward came the Grenadiers. 
L'p the steep, wido space they swept to 
the chapel door, halted, and stood at ease 
ha two long lines upon tbe grass. A quarter 
or an hoar passed, and Lord Eshar, wrapt 
in a long black cloak, came, gave an order, 
and passed on. Two quarters chimed in 
the Curfew Tower, anu tbo gun-carriage 
with its ux bay horam name tp.th© chape' 
door. Tbo choir-boy*, in a flutter of white 
robes, pus.vcd up the hill, while from 
various door* anu building* equerries und 
officers cam* and stood about. 

I*snd rang an order through the quiet 
ward- Slowly with left ureu outstretched 
th© Grenadier* turned their rifle* upside 
down, and resting with both hands upon 
the butts, bowed their hood* and stood 
with arms reversed. 

Threo-quirters pint tho hour of two 
were chiming when every t *je glanced up 
tl.o lower ward to bee W Majesty the 
King. Ho walked alono and with kingly 
dignity. The white plume* nodd>vl on hi- 
hat, while a long soldier'* coat fvjl to his 
golden spurs. 

THE QUEEN AND ITER GRANDSON. 

A pace or so behind, a tall, slight figure 
with a wealth of hair, walked the Queen. 
And by her side, his small -and in brrv 
walked Prince Edward of York. His little 
body was clad in a sailor's *uit, a sailor’s hat 
-at far back upon bis sunny head. Trustfully 
he looked about him, bn blue cy*-* glnucm. 
up aud down till they fell upon tho gian- v 
Guardsmen and there stayed. 

Behind the Queen and tbo small Prince 
enme walking many great ones of the 
earth. Tho Kaiser, with an ashen face, 
walked hy the Duko of Connaught’s ride. 
Gazing over the beads of other men, Leo¬ 
pold, King of the Belgians, hu white beard 
cal in rigid line, leant upon hi* stick. 
The King of Portugal, Prince Christian, 
♦h# young Crown Prince, and all the Prince- 
that have followed the great Queen’* 
coffin on these past sad days. All of then: 
wore uniform, but all of them were 
leaked, and behind them came, as before, 
tho Princesses of tbe Royal House in ju.'t 
their simple black. 

Once the King raised bis hand in an-rwi-r 
to naiutsa, then - moved to the ohapd door 
and stood alone. 

All was now very quiet, and in the hush 
ono hoard tbo murmur of tho town be¬ 
yond tho Castle wall*. Softly the low, 
houvy door* of the little cbapel wen 
opened wide, and the tall Guard* who 
wr-re to bear fort!-, the Queen marched in 
After them went the white-haired bi*bop in 
his silk and lawn, tbe Lord Steward -no 
the Lord Chamberlain, with their Ion.; 
white wands. 

There earn* a pause whRo the heart 
stood still, and then with a sullen crash 
;nn boomed from the park, and while th- 
oebo still lingered round the Cottle w* 
oome the mournful cadence of a tolling 
deep-toned boll. And one© more silence, 
-ilonce no deep that once when a wnnmr 
moved on© heard the rustlo of her gown. 
Another pause and the second minute gun 
boomed dully. Another apace of ulenc’, a 
pause ao long and painful that tbe Kinp 
glanced with an anxious face in at the 
■jhupel door. A third guu boomed ; for the 
third time tolled tbe muffled bell, and in 
the darkened doorway ono *aw tho shim¬ 
mer of tbo coffin’s whit© satin pail. 

And then befell a thing so strange and 
beautiful a* to almost pass belief. Just a* 
the jewelled crow a upon th- coffin passed 
into the open air a dov© flew out from 
over tho chapel door. There it circled for 
, moment, when ita mate flew out, and, 
Loth together, those grey bird* flew elowiy 
rid* by ride over the quarters of the Mib- 
tary Knights and an towards tho tomb at 
Frecmt They might have been Ui* 
•pint ■ oi the Quoon and Consort. 

Tbe coffin was on the gun-cerrisge by 
uow; great leathern thong* passed through 
.t* gel Ion 'handles to keep it fast. With 
millers all around her, with Highlander* 
before her, with kings and princes and- 
ladies of royrl blood on foot behind her, 
th© great Queen uud Kmprc o moved to hex 
hut homo. 

A long, low mutter from tbe muffled 
drum* and then, witn clear, tender note* 
that rose into a glorious burst oi melody, 
cam# the Funurwl March of Chopin from 
tho bauds. 

THE LAST JOURNEY. 

Up tho hill wilh dragging feet and 
fclowly-turniag wheels paa-i-d the cortege. 
Through the Nonem gateway, paat th, 
grr.it round tower, through the echoing 
uuadrangl# it wound; through th© 


£overoigiT* gateway on to tho Sovereign'!- 
llrivi-. Then down the hill so slowly, 
©lowly; down th© bill so softly, softly; 
gust’ tho tawvring troopers of th© Life 
Guardi, who lined tho way to tho Long 
Walt And here, {or tho 1**‘ time, tin- 
great; dead Quoin p<- -id through her 
people. They stood on tiptoe, and with 
held Breath and drowu white face* 
watched this U*t progress of all. They 
saw tfco empty crown upon tho shimmer¬ 
ing silken pall, they saw tho idle sceptre, 
the abandoned orb. And wheu one looked 
upon those signs of majesty all tho power, 
and might of the dead Queen rose up be¬ 
fore one'* ©ye*. 

And so, "while the music wrung one’s 
heartstrings, they came to Ftogmore gate. 
And here the land waa silent, nil grew 
hushed, and the air waa vary cold. Thru 
the pipes of the Highlanders wailed to thr 
Quecu for the last time on earth. And 
che cortog© pacing up the gardeu path 
between th© tall elm trees, the coffin of 
the dead Quoon was lost to her people's 
gate. 

8o, amid tho wailing of th© pipe*, they 
bore tho Qut-rn to the tomb-hour#, there- 
•to lay her royal body hesido her consort ir 
tho grey stone sarcophagus where she hac 
.id her royal heart forty year* before. 

Tbo cortbgo halted, and th© Guardsmen 

E arring up the broad whit© stop® stood still 
cneath tho shadow of the greet stone 
.mgelk on either side. 

AT FEOGMOSE 


TIIE SERVICE INSIDE THE 
CHAPEL 


Rigid simplicity and absence of cere¬ 
monial marked the brief final srrvieo wheu 
the coffin was laid to rest within tbo Mauso¬ 
leum at Frogmorc. 

The eight Highland pipers of her late 
.ilajevty a Household, on tho arrival of the 
procession, pasted on into tbo Mausoleum, 
followed by tho servants of tho Roys! 
Household. The choir had been awaiting 
t.ie arrival of th# procession upon the steps 
of the Mausoleum. 

Tbo coffin waa lifted from the gun-car¬ 
riage and borne up the step# shoulder high 
by th© bearor party, <-ho*en, a* were those 
who acted oa Suiurelay. from the non-; 
oommiswoned officer* of th# Guardi Regi¬ 
ment*. 'fli© choir, followed by the offi¬ 
ciating clergy, tb© Bishop of Winchester, 
'relate oi the Order of the Garu-r an. 
Clerk of the Closet, and tho Dean of 
inrisor, preceded th© coffin, which wan 
•flowed by tbo King and Upie Royal Family 
and those royal personages who had re¬ 
mained at Windsor Castle since the service 
on Saturday, and who were all closely re¬ 
sted to the dead Queen. There gathered 
round th© sarcophagus a* the equerrie? 
and tho members of the bouaehold present 
took their places in tbr traaacptWoo either 
rid©. 

THE MUSIC IN THE CHAPEL. 
The service waa then commenced by the 
choir chanting tbe opening r«n(eno»i, 
Mon that i» born of a woman " (according 
to the setting of S. 8. Wesley), and froui 
inis point the burial ferric© as in the 
'rayer Book was followed without altera¬ 
tion. Till nuthcru *ung was the well- 
known on* by Kullirr.n, Yea, though 1 
walk,’’ and the Lord'* Prayer wn* sung to 
Gounod'* Hymn. Tennyson's words, "The 
faoa of death,'' set to murio by Sir Walter 
.-’arratt, and " Sloop thy lour, sleep,'’ were 
•ho only other musical addition* to th© 
imp!© ccmmittal portion of. the burial 
■>rrioe, which w*6 brought to a clo«e by 
•i© Bn hop of Winchester pronouncing the 
lenedicwou. 

The King then knelt for same time in 
prayer by the side of tho tomb, after which 
those pro-sent all gazed one*.- more, and for 
tho last time, at th© cotEn before leaving 
the chapel. 

Neither the Lord Steward nor th© Lord 
Chamberlain broke their w-und* of office 
over the coffin, and this quaint ceremony, 
which for centuries has always been scru¬ 
pulously carried out in almost every 
non.ironical country, boa now bocu allowed 
to lapse in this country, this firing the fir,; 
Mineral of an English Sovereign at which 
it has been omitted. Tbe Chamberlain 
of H.R.3. the late Ducheos of Tecx broi 
his wand at her fum-ral. and probably th? 
omission in tho case of Queen Victoria wa- 
du# to tho fact that, for an English 
Sovereign it would bo now meaning!#**, 
heeaat* by Act of Parliament tb© offices ol 
Lord Steward and Lord Chamberlain an 
not any longer necessarily vacated by the 
lemiso of the Crown. In the caso of the 
Duchess of Te-A’i. household the office at 
c nee came to on end. 


IN FOREIGN EYES. 

SOME IMPRESSIONS OF DISTIN¬ 
GUISHED MOURNERS. 

Among th# representative© of foreign 
nation* who attended the funeral ctce- 
moaie* of our 1st© Queen th# meet widqly- 
produred impression tpjware to hav# been a 
conviction of the sincerity of tbe nation'■ 
grief, of the intensity of snppreward fooling 
exhibited, by th# quiet, silent, solemn 
crowds. This tmpie*ni<>n »*o general 
among our distinguinaid visitor*, but many 
of them also cafned a»iy other impratsiona 
of various kind*. 

A "Daily Mai" representative culled 
upon » numh-r of fore inn envoys y#>ter<J»v 
miu na« favouied with their view* on 'fib# 
coroitiouie*. 

Th# Duke de Manias, who represented, 
©pain; said west struck him first of all woe 
tbo intena# s.lenCo of the crowd#. It nos 
a sileiue. said ho. •• , 0 which, as .. 

w£fpr da mj ' , ’ n6 °° u d hA,e hr * ,d * 

Then the Spanish Ambassador waa im- 
pmued by t uc universality of sign* of 
mourning, ©specially at Windsor. fcverv- 
hody Iron* t£» highe-t to the lowfwt. wore 

& or' , .”b?.'cni‘.’“'" r “ ’ ** 

As the funeral proves,on na**©d between 
tb« files of soldiers h.s Exoefioncy wss-par- 
ttmUnrty struck by the demeanour of th# 
men. and especially by tko manner in which, 
on tho word of command from the etticore 
they alo.vly and with inriinctlve reverence 
reversed anus sad bowed tfcc:r bead*. Th# 
decorous, tactful way m which this was 
done, though most of the urn beard tho 
orders for the first time in their liv#©. im. 
pro-*ed him greatly. 

■Hi© Duke de Manda* ex preened ki« keen 
disappointment at the fact that the Spanish 
cruiser Carlo* V. was cnabi* to b© prevent 
at Ike naval pageant. Spain, be mud, would 
have been glad to allow her sympathy aud 
respect by sending a warah-.p. sad ic. m 
romunn with other Spaniards, deeply re¬ 
gretted the ^nnscr'e non-arrival, which su 
dii* to a senon* ©rcideot. 

Baron Haynahi, who was present at Wind, 
•or oa behoit of Japan, expressed himself 


tbu8.- — 

“I cun only call it the great tribute of 
a great nation to a greai Quren. 

" My impression* wore few. but very well 
defined. l-'irat, thare waa the evidently 
sincere grief of the people, their absolute 
silence and decorum. Then thore was th# 
immense importance and imprexiveaera of 
the funeral procession' itself, due in seme 
measure to the presence of some fifty prince* 
of royal blood. 

"Then there waa the perfect organisation 
which made such a triumphal aad truly 
great pageant possible." 

Bqron Hayashi said he would never forget 
the sight ns tbe cavalcade left Windsor 
Station. The sea of faces, ©11 #ad und 
solemn, impressed his Excellency greatly. 
He also referred to the incident of tho vrwnr# 
horses ut Windsor, nnd ©aid had th© Qneeu 
been able to express n wish it would pro¬ 
bably have beon that her blue-jackets rhould 
hare pulled the funeral car, as they did. 

Tbe Japanese Ambassador expressed l.ia> 
pleasure at tbe fact that their finest battle 
ship, the flatiiusc, was at hand and able to 
attend th© naval review. H© looked upon it 
se a most fortunate circnmstance, and hoped 
that their other great warship now building 
at Blawick might be ready in time for th# 
King's coronation, should there bo a parol 
display on that occasion. 


The King’s Messages. 

King Edward YU. ’* message to Greater Britain 
is a welcome sign that his Majesty recognise© tbo 
great part which tho Colonies have played in the 
war and th# place which they fill in tbo Empire. 

It is all tho more welcome and tactful inso¬ 
much ae it is no secret that our Colonial soldiers 
have hod their susonptibilitiee ruffled by certain 
incident# in South Africa*. But Australia and 
Canada will now understand how thoroughly 
their loyalty and effort# are appreciated by tb# 
Mother-country. Tho King speaks not for any 
party or section, but for tbo rholo nation, which 
be personifies und represents. 

His Majesty 1 * touching words to the people 
of the United Kingdom will find an echo in 
every heart at this solemn time. His ad drew 
to the people of India, recalling his visit to that 
oountry many years ago, ©trike# a note which 
will fittingly impress itself upon tbe imagina¬ 
tion of hi* Oriental subjects, so deeply touched 
by tho death of the great white Queen. 

Th# Empire is ready and anxious for a man 
to load it. It feels the need of some voice to 
crystallise it* sympathies and ita emotions. It 
has found that man and that voice in tbe King. 
And thus the message to tbe Colonic# has a deep 
aignificanco. It shows that our new Sovereign 
will play his full part in the governance of affaire, 
and that be will be ready to act a# the occasion 
may demand, upon tbe prompting of his judg¬ 
ment. He will not let tho golden opportunity 

*lip P“*- ___ 


Our Privilege To-day. 

Tbo people of London to-day will have an 
opportunity to show their gratitude and respect 
for that manifestation of ©olf-sacrifico and filial 
devotion in the Kaiser which has laid the whole 
nation under an obligation. We eon prove to 
him by oar acclamations how real and how deep- 
seated is his popularity. There is no reason (or 
silence to-day; the occasion is one which de¬ 
mands a rousing British cheer, and hundreds of 
thousands will render him this tribute as he, 
our honoured guest, passos through our midst 
on his homeward way to-day. 

It would bo impossible to find in tbe records 
of our history a foreign Sovereign who has to 
much endeared himself to the British people as 
has the Kaiser. Wo have come to feel for him 
no little of the marvellous regard which be in- 
spirea in the Gorman nation. Wo are proud t hat 
bn has in his veins the blood of our British Royal 
House; proud to remember that he is the grand- 
non of tho great Queen whom we have just 
laid to her last rest. And w» can admire him 
for his kingly qualities. He i* Hohpnzollern 
on his father’s side, and to eay that he 
is HobcnzoUern is to say that he ix a born leader 
of mnn. No man who bos come into contact 
with his masterful and in*piring personality can 
fail to feel that atrango magnetic, influence which 
flows from him M it flowed from Nanoleon and 
from his own great ancestor, Frederick tbo 
Great. Young though he is, «s Sovereigns go, 
h© has given ample proof of his wisdom and in- 
sght. As u statesman he stand* among the 
very foremost in Europe j as a soldier, war 
would infallibly *liow that his metal does not 
ring false; as a seaman, bo has built up and 
organised the German Navy. 

And thus in acclaiming him we are not 
merely greeting a great Sovereign, we are pay¬ 
ing homage to a great man. There will be no 
ulterior motive© in London's salutation* to him. 
We seek nothing from him, nothing from Ger¬ 
many; but unices we, are thankless ingrate©— 
and no ono has ever accused tho British peoplo 
of being that—we shall receive him a* never 
before has any potentate been received by a 
foreign people. All hail to the Karicr to-day 1 

KINGS AT THE FUNERAL. 
Interesting Anecdotes about Royal 
Mourners. 

In a few hour# London will no longer have 
In it* mi<l»t tbe almost unp;cc*d»ntcd as¬ 
semblage of kins* and princes of foreign 
Court* gathered together to pay Europe’s 
tribute of respect and roversne© at the grav#. 
sido of England’s great and good Queen. 

Foremost among this Royal cencoura* 
come* the German Emperor, the second 
moM popular man in Knglaad to-day, but of 
tho Kaiser personally *o much is known In 
this country that it were superfluous to ttay 
ani thin k here. 

Th# fine figure of th* King of Portugal wa» 
frequently commented upon by those vho 
saw i ns. His Majesty's greatest trait is 
hi* strong h©ad#iine*«. H© rc-olutelv dr- 
clinjil an alliance with various Austrian 
Archduchesses, each one oi whom was 
recommended for reasons of State. Dom 
Carice chore h* own »uc. and under roman- 
tie circumstance*, too. When th* subject 
wa# being discussed in Court circle#, th# 
Lomtaare de la tarroasyee. a e!*r*r French- 
Y°“J“- ^5 t . ,or * br »? Portrait of Princess 
Ame.ie d Orleans, and placed it conapicu- 
ousjr in her drawing-room. 

TTi# moment the young dak# rapied th# 
picture he inauired who the charming origi- 
rial w»». and thus began a itory that #nded in 
the conventional way. Queen Amd'.ie. who 
formerly lived at Kiog*ton-on-Tham©e and »t 
Stowe, posrerees the unique distinction among 
crowned head* of her **x of being a hf«T 
saver twice over. 

, The first coo-in of the late Queen Victoria, 
the King ■>/ the Belgians. ie probably th* 
moat scholarly monarch in Europe- I-eopold 
II-is a great linguist, a aciemist of no mean 
order, and makes a speciality of philology. 

Ho he* been called "Th# Statesman King.” 

H s tastes are of th* aimpK-et. IK- picf cr , 
q favou iiu br.ar pipe to th© hret c gar mania- 
roctured, un | every morning * quaint to. 
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WILL THIS BE LONDON’S MEMORIAL? 


The late Queen gave special sittings for this statue, which is now being completed by Mr. George Frampton, A.R.A. The 
colossal figure—intended for Calcutta—has not yet been seen by the public, but it will probably be exhibited at the Royal 
# Academy Exhibition. It Ls hoped that a replica will be secured lor London. 


bacco Jar in the shape oi an elephant, which 
stands on the mantelshelf of liis smoking- 
room at Lncken. is filled with a certain 
brand of English birda'-eyc tobacco. A 
curious fact j>, that the country possesses 
no crown; consequently there is refer u 
coronation, the King merely taking the oath 
to protect the Constitution. 

" My aim throughout life," Leopold II. 
onco said, “ has been to find the truth, nnd 
make the truth known to others. Let us ever 
go forward in the path of duty, striving to 
let the light go forth.” On one of the long 
rambles ho loves to indulge in, the King— 
so the story goes— stopped at a farmhouse 
and usk»d for a glass of milk. Before it was 
brought, tho King began talking to his com¬ 
panion in English. The woman of tho house 
turned to her husband nnd, speaking m 
Flemish, said "I wonder how much the 
long-nosed Englishman will pay?" 

Taking out a five-franc piece, the King 
handed it to the woman saying in blemish. 
•‘Lot me present you with a portrait of the 
long-nosei! Englishman 1 " 

The studied simplicity of tho life led by 
King George of Greece has done much to 
reconcile the Greeks to a form of govern¬ 
ment which their nature prevent* them from 
fully appreciating. In the streets of Athens 
he is a familiar figure, even occasionally in- 
(iuleirg in a train ride. Thousands or his 
subject* pass him without one suspecting 
that the quietly dressed geutleuiao with 

the walking-stick is their kmc. 

Very handsnmeuand soldierly looked tho 
Grand Duke Michael of BtUfaia. He is vet 
in tho*early twenties.. The Grand Duke 
Michael was recently in England, looking 
for a wife, it is said. ...... 

Archduke Francis lerdmaud of Austria is 
heir to the most cart-beladen throne in 
Europe. The Archduke is a working oculist, 
and his daughter ha* been trained as a sur¬ 
gical nurse. .... 

Prince Henry of Prussia, the only brother 
of the Kaiser and grandson of her Into 

Majesty, is a great admirer of England and 
Englishmen. "There is no one like you 
English." be remarked to an admiral or tho 
British fleet in CJiioeeo water*. I have been 
to Port Arthur and found the Russian* 
mounting ISO guns and multiplying their 
garrison. I go to Wei-hni-wei nnd I find 
British officers—tranquilly, because strong- 
laying out u cricket pilch. Tho futuTo is 
yours." ... . 

The Duke of Aosta, beir-presnmptive to 
the throne of Italy, is considered the beet 

g djro of a horse ip that country. His Loyal 
i"linens has frequently visited Ensrlsna and 
Ireland to bny horses for himself and ha 
unde, the assassinated King Humbert. 

•» * * •> •> 


QUEEN VICTORIA 

AND HER CHOIR. 

Some Personal Recollections. 

Let me say at once that I was merely a 
chorister in her Majesty's privaio choir, aid 
then only when her Majesty wae in residence 
af Windsor. Many, however, and varied 
woie the occasions upon which I peeped into 
the home circle of the Royal Family. The 
Queen had generally a pleasant smile for all 
of us, ulthough sometimes she would appear 
vexed and worried. 

By this remark I oall to mind one Sunday 
morning, when the choir-1.among thsm- 
were duly arrayed at 12.0 noon in her 
Majesty’s private chapel, practically* ro om 
in the Castle, capable of holding ^ 

toty pirion, with two wooer V*». •»• 


— and 

family, tho other 
lor organist and 
choir. The service 
always commenced 
with a "hymn, to¬ 
wards the close of 
which her Majesty 
would enter her hox 
by a private door. 

Ou the iauuday in. 
question the Queen’s 
organist misjudged 
the time, and .was 
not in his place as 
the clock struck 
twelve. We waited 
quietly, until the 
Dean of Windsor 
solved tho difficulty 
by commencing the 
Litany, while wo 
solemuiy fixed our 
eyes oa tho royal 
box, waiting for the 
Queen’s coming. 
Doubtless she awuited 
the sound of tho 
organ, for she was 
ever so long in 
coming, and the 
Queen s organist ar¬ 
med breauiless and 
confused before her 
Majesty, the Dean of 
Windsor (.the present 
. Bishop Of Winches¬ 
ter) continuing the 
Litany sedately and 
quietly. We boys, I 
know, were inwardly 
chuckling, for tho 
joke, we knew, was 
coming, and come 
indeed it did. Her 
Majesty entered the 
chapel, astounded; 
she gazed around in 
wonderment, firstly 
at the Dean, who 
read on and on 
quietly, the congre¬ 
gation of lords and 
ladies in waiting all 
meekly kneeling; 
and secondly, at the 
organist, seated un¬ 
comfortably on the 
organ seat with his 
back to the Queen, 
but his lace oppo¬ 
site a looking-glass 
in which he could 
not fail to sco re¬ 
flected the traces of 
regal displeasure. As 
for myself. I saw a.l 
this through a con¬ 
venient loop-hole in 
iny fingere. 

I sang at several 
royal christening ce¬ 
remonies. nnd at all 
such functions we 
choir boys were most 
handsomely treated, 
receiving a gold coin 
•piece for our ser¬ 
vices. 

The annual ser¬ 
vices on December M 
at Frogmor* Mauso¬ 
leum were always 
very sad. At these 
tho choristers wero 
the only people pre¬ 
sent, outside the 
Royal Family. " Mau¬ 
soleum" day wae an 
event of the year; it 


always served to en¬ 
rich ns for Christmas 
festivities, wretched 
little mercenary imps 
that we were. One 
yesr the Queen chose 
to have no uiu-ic, and 
consequently wo did 
not attend the service, 
but to our great de¬ 
light the fees arrived 
ju*t. the same as ever 
—an act of Kindli¬ 
ness typical of Her 
Majesty. 

One of the choir 
boys in my time had 
the honour of driving 
n little bargain with 
the Queen. He hup- 
pencil to find on n 
second-hand book¬ 
stall an old manu¬ 
script containing 
copies of letters writ¬ 
ten by the Duke of 

Kent, the Queen's father. This was stiown to 
the schoolmaster, and by him to the Dean, 
and Busily it was handed to the Queen. In 
two or three days a note came from 
her Majesty's secretary, asking if the 
boy would sell the book. Needless to say, the 
exchange was made., and the chorister in 
question must etill remember receiving £2 
for hie find. 

I think the saddest ceremony of all that 
it was my lot to witness was the home¬ 
coming of Prince Leopold. Duke of Albany, 
who died at Cannes. The body was brought 
to the Albert Memorial Chapel, and when 
the coffin was home in the Queen approached 
it, and a little slide was lifted, so that 
through glass tho Queen eoulil sco her dead 
*ou. This was a most affecting scene. 

On auother and lese mournful occasion the 
Queen's carriage onca chased me for three- 
quarter* of h mile or bo, nnd I only escaped 
sheer disgrace by tho-mercy of the Queen n 
coachman. Occasionally on a Sunday morn¬ 
ing at noon a special service would bo held 
in tho Frog more Mausoleum, in which case 
a small contingent of choir hoys would be 
told off for duly. On tho day in question I 


»,.* the senior chorister, and as such v 
responsible for the surplices of the whole 
party, but I forgot to bring them. Frogiuore 
Is about a milo and a quarter troul St. 
George’s Chapel, and thie distance I covered 
ns quicklv as my boyish legs and best Eton 
clothes would permit. The surplices cap¬ 
tured. I was soon racing down the Long 
Walk, both arms full of surplices, big and 
small. I was about half-way to Frogiuore 
when I becamo conscious of tho Queens 
carriage a hundred yards or so behind me. 
Those who have ever seen tfce Queen s greys 
on duty, with the well-known outrider a 
few paces in front, will realise how I had to 
rim. Mv legs were young, and I doubt not 
the Queen’s coachman must have entered 
into tho plot, and perhaps *“•«*" 

tlie race, for in the end I won, and when 
tho Queen entered the mausoleum the choir 
were suitably vested nud ready for their 
duty, all save one poor little fellow. who lor 
tbu' greater part of the service jrttawned 
quietly behind a pillar, regaining the breath 
that had so nearly been expended fruit¬ 
lessly. 


THE NEWEST 

ROYAL STATUE. 
Will London Secure a Replica? 

It is not generally known that what by hi# 
fellow-artiste baa been acclaimed as abao? 
lately the noblest statue of our lato beloved 
Queen i# the work of 
Mr. Ororgo Framp¬ 
ton, A.K.A. 

Though this colos¬ 
sal figuro ie now 
within a few week* 
of completion, the 
casting in feet being 
practically finished, 
it. has uafortunatoiy 
not yet boen Been 
even in its initial 
stages of modelling 
by the public. Th:« 
i* duo to the fact 
that tho ultimate 
destination of the 
statue ie the Indian 
Enpirt, where, 
placed in a com¬ 
manding position in 
the Miudan of Cal¬ 
cutta, it is to form 
the visible teetl nony 
to and memorial of 
the outburst of 

loyalty at tho time 

of the Diamond 
Jubilco eeremonie*, 
which found vent in 
the publio subscrip¬ 
tion by Anglo- 
Indians and native 
princes of the fund 
necessary for its 

erection. 

Tho late Queen 
herself took a deep 
interest in Mr. 
Frnmpton'e work, 
and favoured him, 
though contrary to 
her usual custom, 
with more than one 
sitting to assist in 
the final modelling. 

Her Majesty took 
exception, it ie told, 
to a email pillow 
which in the original 
study was placed at 
the back of her neck, 
and suggested its 
removal, and it is 
significant of her 

tenacious memory 
in such matters that 
more than a year 
after the final sitting 
she asked one of her 
relatives to call at 
the sculptor's studio 
in order to look at 
the model, and eee 
“whether that 
cushion had been re¬ 
moved." It is, how¬ 
ever. from its purely 
artistic point of vie* 
that Mr. Fcampion's 
"Queen” is especially 
noteworthy. In tho 
first place, he ha* 
prpsi’ntcd us with a 
realistic portrait of 
her Majesty, un- 
weakened and saved 
from triviality by 
any attempt to Matter 
or reader merely 


pretty tho aged, 
careworn features. 

But to face nnd 
figure he hi# con¬ 
trived to impart a- 
nobility and regality 
of bearing that are 
quite remarkable. It 
is es the ruler of e 
world-wide Empire 
that he baa presented 
his subject, and there 
1* not a fold of the 
simple, queenly robe* 
that does not help to 
carry out this im- 

f reshen. In one 
and she holds the 
eeoptre. the other 
beam the orb . sur¬ 
mounted by a figuro 
of St. George, to- 

R tber symbolic of 
iminion, nnd it is 
tho dominating force 
forco of the whole 
conception wherein 
lies it* most insis¬ 
tent note. It ie under¬ 
stood that a6 the 
'heroio site of the 
statue will prevent it* 
effective display in 
tho sculpture gal- 
• lery of the Rojal 
Academy exhibition 

next May, Mr. Frampton hue applied to the 
Council of the Royal Academy for permission 
to erect the great hronte on a simple pedestal 
in the courtyard of Burlington Hour* It 
i* -o be hoped that the Academy authorities 
will *** thwx way to omply with this re¬ 
quest, as the status wili then be Ken under 
normal ooodition*. and a fair idea of its 
ultimate effect may thereby be gain*!. It 
is rumoured by ti e way that an attempt will 
be made to secure for London a replica, at 
lc#»t so far as the figure itself i« concerned, 
of the statue for erection in London. Thsre 
arc no doubt thousands of people who would 
be glad to take part in such an effort. 
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FROGMORE 


AT 


THE KSAUSOLEU^. 


SORROWFUL SCENES AT THE 
OBSERVANCE OF THE LAST 
SAD RITES. 


KING AND KAISER. 


TO-DATS DRIVE THROUGH HTDF/ 
PARK- 


WtsroRoa. Mflhday Night. 

The body of Queen Victoria was laid 
yesterday afternoon to rest in the magni¬ 
ficent mausoleum at Frogmore, after 40 
years' separation from the husband of her 
youth The ceremony wag both stately 
and simple. Indeed, it had elements in 
it eren more touching than those of the 
more elaborate formal luneral on Saturn 
day, and it was aa private as in the nature 
of thing* a ceremonial could be on Bucb 
an occasion 

To many of tho royal and Imperial par¬ 
ser ages who took part in it there must 
have been recalled on occasion in June, 
1883, whan the lamented Emperor Fred¬ 
erick was put to “ rest in God “ in the 
Freidemskiiebe al the gate of Potsdam- 
park But if it was 1 cm elaborate than 
that memorable function, it had at least 
this in common with it, that it was a 
walking funeral. 

His Majesty had desired that it should 
be as private as possible, and it is under¬ 
stood that it was only by a breach ol faith 
on the part of a local reporter any pro-' 
gram more or loss correct found Its way 
into seme of our contemporaries, though 
not into these columns. 

The King, however, had desired that 
the people ol Windsor should hare an 
opportunity ol paying their la3t respects 
to her who had so long lived among them, 
and a goodly number were therefore ad¬ 
mitted vrithin the precincts from George 
J\ . Gateway of the Wyatt front of the 
Castle down to the gates leading to the 
Long Walk. 

There was, moreover, a large body of 
people who sought no special privilege,, 
but had travelled in some epos great dis¬ 
tance*. and betook themselves to the 
sward by the Long Walk, and so away 
•Jong tho dip in the ground to where the 
road turns cfl to the left by the private • 
grounds of Frogmore. in which the mau¬ 
soleum is situated. 

Altogether the spectators must have 
been 10.000 strong, of whom, perhaps, 
three-fourths were women and children, 
attired in tho doe peat mourning. 

THE FINAL HOMAGE. 

Early in the day the King of Greece was 
obliged to go to London od business, and 
he could not return until seven p.m., but 
the other monerebs remained for the 
sepulture, and, indeed, all those who arc 
connected by blood or marriage with 
our Boyal House were anxious to remain 
to pay their parting homage to the ac¬ 
knowledged head of the family. 

There was very little stir about the 
Castle until after noon. A special train 
left Paddington at 12 30 for those repre¬ 
sentatives of allied houses who had 
slept at Buckingham Palace. And it 
reached here in little more than half an 
hour, the visitors being carried rapidly in 
doeed carriages up to the Castle. There 
were a few more Lmdon police about than 
usual, but only the ordinary sentries were 
on the usual posts, and but a very few 
visitors were allowed to enter the Lower 
Ward, where they inspected the overflow 
of wreaths leaning against tho walls and 
stops of the Chapel Boyal. 

The first sign of anything notable was 
the arrival of the bearer party of the 1st 
Grenadier Guards, with two trooper* of 
the let Life Guards. They marched in 
by Castle Hill and Henry Vlll.'s Gateway 
under the charge ol a lieutenant, and 
about the same time a gun-carriage with 
six horse* also paeaed to the Cbapol. 

Then a squadron of the 1st Life Guards, 
scarlet-cloakcd and on foot, were placed 
at intervals of four or five yards on both 
side* of the gravel road leading from die 
Castle to the Long Walk. Outside the 
gates and io closer order, on both sides of 
the Walk, were the 1st Battalion Grena¬ 
dier Guards In their dark grey overcoats, 
and at the turn of the road into Frogmore 
was another squadron ol the scarlet- 
cloaked troopers ol the premier regiment of 
the army. 

A thick mist lay over Windsor Forest, 
but in the middle dim distances one could 
from the Castle elopes command a view of 
the read to the Frogmore bend. And long 
before the procession started the ipectaclc 
of die exappd crowd wafting quietly be¬ 
hind the extended ranks of the soldiers 
was very moving. 

TUB SIGNAL. 

Precisely at three o’clock a gun was 
fired oa the rising ground beyond Frog¬ 
more by the N Battery Royal Horse Artil¬ 
lery from Aldershot, and at the same in¬ 
stant thsre struck the ear a deep note from 
the great bell hanging in the Round Tower, 
which is never tolled except for ths death 
of a sovereign 

This heir, cast in Moscow, was captured 


at Bebaatopol, and consequently has never 
been used before these days of solemnity. 
Precisely to a moment the coffin, which 
waa preceded by the Bishop of Winches¬ 
ter, was taken from the Albert Memorial 
Chapel, placed on the gun-carriage, aud 
covered with the white pall aud the royal 
standard, on which waa laid the imperial, 
crown upon a cushion, and the orb and 
sceptre. The Queen’* Company of the 
Grenadier Guards, with the band of the 
regiment and that of the 1st Life Guards, 
was drawn up facing the Chapel, and pre- 
sen ted arms. 

THE PR0CKS8I0N. 

A precession was then formed, headed 
by two grooms in drab livery with mourn¬ 
ing i-.mleta, and after the Queen’s Com- 
pany with rifles reversed, there came two 
pipers, with gillies from Balmoral in 
Highland costume,- with the royal tartan, 
followed by the royal servants in deep 
mourning. 

The massed bands immediately pre¬ 
ceded Canon Dalton, C.M.G., aud the 
Bev J. H. Lilisoti, Vical of New Windsor, 
after whom came In lawn the Bishop of 
Winchester, Clerk of the Closet to her 
late Majesty, and this prelate was imme¬ 
diately followed by the Lord Chamber¬ 
lain and the Lord Steward, walking 
tOgother. i 

The bands played Chopin's Funeral 
March as the body, which waa attended 
on each side by the Queen's Equerries, 
was drawn by, eight horses up through 
the Norman Gate, across the quad¬ 
rangle and out of the George IV. 
Archw&y It was immediately followed 
by hie Majesty the King in Field-M&r- 
ehaTa uniform, with on his right the Ger¬ 
man Emperor in like uniform, and on his" 
left tlie Duko of Connaught tn General's 
uniform. Following them in twoa, or 
threes, or fours, ail in uniform, and all 
cloaked, were the King of the Belgians, 
tho king of Portugal, Prince Heury ol 
Prussia, Pi.nee Christian, the Grand 
Duke of Hesse, Prince Arthur of Oon- 
uutfgbt, the Duke of Suxe-Goburg and 
Gotha, the Crowu Prince of Germany, the 
Duke of Sparta, tho Crown Prince of 
Koumania. Prlnee Charles of Denmark, 
Prince Albert of Schleswig-Holstein, 
Prince Alexander, and Prince Louis of 
Biittcnbcig, the Hereditary Prince ol 
Hoilonloho-Lar.gcnburg. Prince Adolphus 
of Schaouiburg-Linpe, the Duka of Ar¬ 
gyll, the Duke of File, and Count Secken- 
dorlf, representing tho Empress .Fred¬ 
erick. 

Then came a body of ludios in the very 
deepest mourning, her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra, leading by the hand Prince 
Edward of York, who represented both 
his father and mother, detained by 
illness at Osborne, the Princesses Chris¬ 
tian. Louise, and Henry of Battenberg. 
the Duchesses of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
Connaught, and Albany, the Princesses 
Victoria, Louise, Adolphus ol Sohaunj- 
burg-Llppe, Cnarlm of Denmark. Bestrice 
of Coburg. Margaret snd Patricia of Con¬ 
naught, Alice of Albany, Viotoria and 
Louise of Schleswig-Holstein, and Louis 
of Battenberg. who were followed by the 
Duchess of Bucclnuch, the Countess of 
Lytton, the Hon. Harriet Phipps, Miss 
knollys, and Miss Cochrane. 

Then came Lord Edward Pelham-Clin- 
ton, KC.B.i Sir James Reid, K.C.B.; 
JTerr Muther, C-V.O.; Herr von Pfyfler, 
and Mttnshi Abdul Karim. C.V.O.. with 
the Gentlemen-ln-Waiting on the imperial 
and royal personages. The procession 
was short and compact, snd aa it slowly 
descended the slope, a brake was put on 
to the gun-carriage b- tho use of white 
ropes held by the artillerymen The 
troops first, under the command of Col. 
Napier Miles. 1st Life Guards, haring 
saluted, reversed their carbines and r!fl*s. 
and still there was no sound but the boom 
of the big hell and the guns in the Park, 
which continued to fire their 31 rounds. 

THE SERVICE. 

Arriving at tho gates of the private 
grounds, tho Queen * pipers played from 
•Jie gates to the Mausoleum the Funeral 
March of the Black Watch, and when the 
stalely renaissance bunding was reached 
the Queen's Company formed a double 
rank un the step*. where the Dean of 
Windsor and the choir met the cortege. 
The Highlundere. pipers, and servants 
went straight into the building, aud the 
coffin was carried in, the choir singing Sir 
Arthur Sullivan's anthem, “ Yea, though 
I walk through the valley of tbs shadow 
of Death,” during which the mourners 
took their places on each side of the sar¬ 
cophagus, around which was a raised 
platform. The statue of th* Prince 
Contort had been taken off. and the 
bronze angels at the corners removed to 
make room for the platform which was 
draped with purple adorned with the 
lettors V.R.I. in gold. A balustrade on 
the platform was draped in purple, and a 
grey floorcloth was used on both the 
chapel and the platform, at the corners 
of which were palms, the earth of the 
trees being hidden by violets and lilies 
ol the valley, while at each comer waa 
a wreath of laurels. The silver Com¬ 
munion vessels were upon the altar, on 
which were eight lighted candles, and 
behind it a great cross of white flowers, 
with a smaller red cross Inset In It. 

As the coflin was carried up the steps, 
the guard of honor saluted, and the 
mohmors stood to the salute, and when 
the coflin was placed upon th# platform, 
tho board with the whito pall ond the 
royal insignia being borne by four 
equerries, the service commenced Sub¬ 
stantially It was a rendition of the latter 
oart of the Bnrial Office said »nd sung on 
Saturday The nglhem. “Man that it 
bom." ws* again rendered to Wesley's 
musio. and “Thou knoweat, Lord.” to 
Purcell’s. 

THE COMMITTAL PRAYER. 

The Bishop of Winchester read the 
prayer ol Committal to the tomb, and at 
the words “ Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust,” Lord Edward Pelham-Clin- 
ton. as Master of the Late Queen's 
Household, dropped three several times 
upon the coffin s lid. noi- placed in the 
sarcophagus, some earth which had been 
taken from the slope of the Mount of 
Olivea, just shove the garden of Goth- 
eemane. at the time of the Kaiser's visit to 
the Holy Land. This, the most pro- 
foundty touching moment of the service, 
was succeeded by a verse taken from a 
manuscript musio-book of one 6f the Prin¬ 
cesses, which was sung st th# funeral of 
Prince Henry rtf Battenberg in Whipping- 
ham Church: 

Sleep thy last sleep. 

Free from cars ana sorrow, 

Best where none wasp 
Till th* sterna! morrow. 

The last Prayer w.-i* read and ths Grace 
•aid by the Dean of Windsor, and then 
the choir, under tho baton of Sir Walter 
Parratt. who wore his splendid crimson 
and white brocade gown as Doctor of 
Music of Oxford, sang the latter part of 
Tennyson’s "Address to the Mourners,' 
written for the funeral of the lamented 
Duke of Clarence: 


The face of Death Is toward the Sun of 
Life, 

His shadow darkens earth: his truer name 
Is '' Onward.’’ no discordance in the roll 
And march of that Eternal Harmony 
Whereto the worlds best time, tho' faintly 
heard 

Cntil the great Hereafter. Mourn In 

Hopei 

The Biahop of Winchester, having said 
a prayer of thanksgiving, pronounced the 
Benediction, and the serrioe, which was 
begun at twenty-five minutes to four, was 
over at four o’clock. 

THE KING’S COLOR. 

Then out came ths servants, the house¬ 
hold, the choir and clergy, the 
suites, and, last of all. tho royal 
and imperial mourners. As they passed 
down fne steps of the mausoleum, the 
Queen’s, henceforth, we suppose, to be 
the King’s, color was dipped, the guard 
presented arms, the mourning ladies re¬ 
lumed to the CAstle in carriages, and the 
King, with the other chief mourners, we 
believe, walked quietly back by the path 
in the private grounds, ere the snow be¬ 
gan to fall, before which time the slopes 
of theCastle had beencleared of theticket- 
holders. and the greatest monarch that 
the British Empire has known, was, in 
Milton's words, laid down 

" As in her mother’s Up,” 

Having established such an empire over 
men’s minds that 

Whit she wills to do or say 
Seemed wisest, virtuouaest, disoreetest. 
bust. _ 


WORLD’S TRIBUTE. 

LAST DEMONSTRATIONS OP RESPECT 
TO THE QUEEN. 

Trent Cur Ouin correspondent. 

NEW Yoke, 3 Feb. 

New York yesterday waa s cdty of ftmereal 
mourning. Business was partially sus¬ 
pended, and besides the exchanges, many 
department stores were closed. 

Funeral extras were sold by the million, 
and the streets were thronged with hlack- 
garbed citizens, who attended funeral func¬ 
tions at the various churches. 

Ah offioia} memorial service was held in 
the Trinity Church, at which the foreign 
consuls and representatives of the Ameri¬ 
can army and navy attended in uniform. 

The “Journal’' to-day publishes a touch¬ 
ing poem by the Queen of Roumsnia on 
Queen Victoria’s death. 

AT COPENHAGEN. 

Trent Our Own Correspondent. 

CoPEtrsAOXN, 3 Feb. 

All Copenhagen joined tn the moulting 
yesterday for Queen Victoria. Flog* were 
hung at half-mast on the palace and on 
many other buildings. The Kiug and royal 
family attended the memorial service held 
in the English church. 

IN ITALY. 

from Our Own Carrtspenlent 

Rome, S Fob. 

As the Queen was being borne through 
London to her last resting-place a beautiful 
memorial service was being celebrated In 
the English Protestant church in Via 
Babuioo with all the solemn pomp due to 
the mighty deceased. 

The interior of the church was draped in 
black velvet, with silver braid and fringe, 
surmounted, behind the pulpit, by a royal 
crown and tho letters “ V.R.I. - ’ 

Lord and Lady Currie, with the whole 
staff of the Embassy and the Corps Diplo¬ 
matique. were present, as well a* represen¬ 
tatives of the King, Quean, Court, Senate, 
and Chamber of Deputies, among the latter 
being Gen. Brusati, chief aide-de-camp to 
the King; Gen. Ponsio Veglia, Master of 
the Royal Household; Count Gianotti, 
Grand Master of the Ceremonies; Visconti 
Venosta, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Caaix- 
xaro, Vice-President of the Senate, Ac. 

Similar services were held at Naples, 
▼•nice, Spesia, Messina, and Florence, at 
which last the Count of Turin was present. 

IN ATHENS, 

from Our Own correspondent 

Atbxns, 3 Feb. 

The British oolony assembled yesterday 
in the beautifully-decorated English church 
for the official service, which was held at 
half-past eleven a-m. 

All waa solemn and quiet. The staff of 
the Legation and the leading officials and 
notable people of Athens were present, in¬ 
cluding the Queen, Princes Nicholas, An¬ 
dreas, Christopher, and George, the Diplo¬ 
matic Corps, the Mayor, the Greek Minis¬ 
ters, deputations from the public bodies 
and the Holy Synod. 

Minute guns were fired, and the whole 
town wore a mourning air, black being seen 
tn all costumes, and the business establish¬ 
ments being closed. 

AT GIBRALTAR. 

Trent Our Own Correspondent. 

Gib halt a*, 3 Feb. 

The State memorial service was held at 
Gibraltar Cathedral st one p.m. Admission 
was restricted to ticket holders and repre¬ 
sentative detachments of ths army and navy. 

Ths officers of the garrison wore levee 
dress. 

The draping of the cathedral waa carried 
out by CapL Cooper, R-A-, and the ladles of 
the congregation. It wse In purple, the 
floral display being beautiful. 

At four p.m. another service was held far 
the ordinary congregation. 

Elghty-one minute guns were fired at the 
saluting battery by the Royal Artillery, and 
a similar series was fired by the Boyal Navy. 

IN PARIS. 

from Our Own Correspondent. 

Paws, 3 Feb. 4 

An official service waa held yesterday at 
ths Embassy Chur oh, in the Rue d'Aques- 
seeu, in honor of the Queen’s 'funeral. The 
whole church, inside end out, was hang 
with black and silver, the »paces between 
the arches of the nave and chancel being 
marked with shields bearing the royal 
arms or the letters V.R.I. 

In strange contrast with the block trap¬ 
pings were the brilliant colors of the uni¬ 
forms in the congregation, for every Em¬ 
bassy and Chonoellerie and State office waa 
represented. The President could not be 
present, because the Ambassador was away, 
but Vat. Loubei was there in deep black. 

One saw, too, many un offi cial persons, as, 
for instance, M. Benjamin Constant, the 
portrait painter to whom both Queen Vio¬ 
toria and the present Queen have sat 

It was a simple service. Queen Victoria's 
favorite hymns, her favorite pashas, a few 
prayers, snd then the Dead March in 
“ Saul’ 

Then the oongregarion filed alowly out, 
each member stopping to shake hands with 
Mr. Herbert, who took the Ambassador's 
place as chief mourner. In the afternoon 
the service was repeated for the British 
oolony at large, but before half thoee who 
came had got in the church waa filled. 
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“Bp Bis Side.’ 

BURIAL OF THE QUEEN 
AT FROGMORE. 


STATELY PROCESSION 
IN WINDSOR PARK. 


LAST SCENES AT THE 
MAUSOLEUM. 


Oa-ni-Z by «]rat th, bod, ot 

Queea Victori. 1»J »-* night en Bond., in 
tho Maroonnl Ch.p.1 .t SL Goo.g.., Wind 
.or, hard b, th. tomb, of tho Dak. of 
Clarence and the Dnke of Albany. 

None were allowed near the Royal body. 
The public were excluded from tho Castle 
yard. Even the Knights of Windsor bad 
lo keep their visitors within the precinct* 
of their own dwellings. 

The quiet of the Memorial Chapel was 
broken for a last touching domestic cere¬ 
mony. The King, accompanied by the 
Queen and members of the Boyal family, 
assembled in the chapel. The Bishop of 
Winchester and the Dean of Windsor were 
the only oommoners present with the excep¬ 
tion of Mine. Albani, who wing, with barely 
concealed emotion, the anthem. ** I kooo 
that my Redeemer liveth,” from Handel’s 
“ Messiah,” and the beautiful eolo of 
Gounod, “Come unto Him, all ye that 
suffer.” 

Sir Walter Parratt accompanied the 
prims donna, and the Bishop of Winchester 
read one or two especially selected collects. 

At half-past two yesterday afternoon the 
hearer-party of Guardsmen entered the 
chapel, ond the Queen’s Company of Grena¬ 
dier Guards formed up in line along the 
pathway. Presently eame the late Queen’s 
two pipers in their Campbell tartan, and 
other Highlanders joined them. The gnn- 
•arriage wa* brought up. tho chorister; 
passed through the yard, the clergy stood 
waiting at the chapel door. 

Just before three o'clock the Royal party 
came on foot across the quadrangle. The 
King walked alone, and the Kaiser was hard 
upon his heels. In a few momenta the 
Royal ladies appeared. 

The bell tolled, the gun thundered, the 
King and the Princes stood in solemn 
silence nntil the clock struck three. 

Punctual to the minute the aofBn wee 
borne ont of the chapel, placed on the guD 
carriage, and corerod with its silken pail 
ar.d tho emblems of Sovereignty. 

All »as ready. Tho procession slowly 
moved on its way. 

' OUTS IDE THE GATE. 

The air was chill and wintry as the people 
nf Windror assembled in their thousand" or 
'he borders of the Lang Walk to sec the last 
passing of Queen Victoria from kor Castle 
to the tomb. 

Although the slopes were black with a mul¬ 
titude of mourners, the scone was strangely 
still, end quiet, and beautiful. The wintry 
aim shone from a grey al-7. casting • ter.dei 
light on the swelling woodlands and bring- 
ins out every detail of the Castle walls—th' 
towers and battlement*, the inscription aboTp 
the gateway, and the gargoyles of kingly 
heuds and Royal birds. 

All down tho sloping pathway stood the 
Goardsmcn.st.il] ami stalwart and monrnful. 
their carbines resting on their feet .and thei> 
crimson cloaks burning with rich colom 
amid the surrounding bluck. The bare tree- 
stretched their gaunt branches above th« 
sward, end the rooks cawed and wheeled 
above them. 

The wide space before the Sovereign*’ Gate 
was kept for favoured visitors. Every mo¬ 
ment the throng thickened. Bishops snd 
deans and diplomats were content to stand 
outside the gate—glad, like everybody else 
to take their part a* spectators tn this last 
econo of the splendid, stately tragedy. 

The doors were closed, and the long wait 
began. There was no movement ear* th' 
marching of the two i*ntries at th* gate, 
uo sound oxcept the coisa af tbe rooks. 

In the Coriln all the blinds were drawn, 
but here and there, peeping from an uppei 
window, could be t"*n some aged servitor 
looking wistfully down the line of troops. 

THE LAST SALUTE. 

At three o’clock the silence waa shattered 
by a d-cp. reverberating boom. It was th» 
first of the salute of 101 guns, fired by the 
battery at th* top of the bill. Ths curfew 
boil began its muffled monotone. 

A curt order came from within the gate. 
jTbo sentinel Guardsmen stood rigidly at 
.attention. Unlike the infantry, they stood 
with heads erect. Their fine figures, sc 
jplcr.didly tall and straight, so very stir 
and silent, mado them a conspicuous part of 
th" pagoant. 

Through the grey old gat# cams two out¬ 
rider*. cloaked in drab, with crape bands 
on their sleeve. They advanced very, very 
slowly, mounted oa beautiful dark 
chestnuts. 

i A-p ha., „ttIeZ on jh„ 

Mingling witn the boom of the guns and the 
tolling of the leil can e the faint strains of 
Chopins Fuasrmi March. 

Another sound smote on the silenco-the 
measured tramp of soldiers. It came 
nearer, sad grew louder, and at last the 
Queen * Company of Grenadiers marched 
through th# gate. Thay marched In time 
with the mournful musio. and carried tbei- 
arms reverse'!. They had left off their 
great-coots, and the rish Max* of scarlet os 
they passed was a welcome relief to the eve 
after tne block to which we have bein 
accustomed in these last sad days of 
mourning. 

PIPES AND DRUMS. g 

The crimson colour wa* borne by on offi* cr 
m tho midst. Its folds allowed the Royal 
crown to be seen, and this wo* 00 like the 
crown that we row oa Friday, and again an 
Saturday, that people involuntarily pointed 
it out to each other, and said, “ The Royal 
crown." 

From the eolourtsUff floated two weeping 
streamer* of crape. Those, and the reversed 
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were the only symbol* ot *o* dU- 
pU.vtd by [be Gronariiei*. 

After them rauio the Qeens'e own piper*, 
end her *t»lk«rr end fere*ters from BaL 
moral -a «-n*iui Highlaad tench amid the 
precision of ths troops. 

More soldiers follow,*1, in bright ecarlct 
«jd cetd- The bugler* rnt ’.wf b-r the be- 
rmeoaed sad brreaped drom-major. Tb* 
mtrsic of tie band *bj accompanied by th< 
roil of the draped sad muffled drums. Th< 
ber.d of the In Life Gaarda-ellent until it 
was their turn to take up the melancholy 
music—finished vfce We of the troop*. 


IN SIMPLE STATE. 

The Bishop of Winchester, the high 
clergy, and the Lord Steward followed afte 
them. Then throi^h the gates cams the gun 
carriage, bearing Its Royal burden, with th, 
pure whit* pal! abovn it and the geldei 
crown glistening at its head. The earring, 
was drawn by eight horses of the Royal 
Horse Artillery. Haring been carefully r« 
hearsed, they behaved better thou or 
Saturday, and neither chafed nor fretted, in 
spite of the slowness of the pace. The 
gunners rapidly unloosed the hearing-rope* 
and strained behind the carriage to stead* 
it down the biiL 

Immediately behind the eoffin came the 
familiar procession of Kings and Prince* 
They wero all on fool. Except for the 
drivers of the gur.-carriag* there was not e 
mounted figure in the procession. 

The King, the Kaiser, and the Duke o: 
Connaught walked at the head, as they bar 
been at the head of every procession in thi 
loug pageant of woo. They wore British 
aniforms, and were cloaked. Just as befor. 
.bo King and the Kaiser were two kingl.* 
figures, presenting n firm front to tin world 
keeping to themselves their private griel. 

The stoat King of Portugal, the tall Kini 
o: the Belgians, and all tho princely repr» 
.tentative* of the Boyal Houses of Euro], 
followed ot the same halting pace—euch a. 
assemblage of Prlncce as even Windsor ha 
never seen before. 


THE QUEEN ANO HER GRANDSON. 

And then—tbo Royal ladies, with Quee 
Mexaadra for the gracious centra of th 
group. Her Majesty was clothed in d«i| 
mourning, and a heavy veil reached to be 
waist. But there was no mistaking her swee 
pnle face and her Royal bearing. She irt, 
the moat impressive figure in the proeessio 
—Quran and sorrowing woman in one. 

With one of tho sweet home touches which 
always reach tho heart of a multitude sh 
*M leading little Prince Edward hy th 
hand. The Prince, a bright, stnrdy littb 
fellow, wore a sailor suit. 

So tho procession went ita slow way dow 
the Sovereign’s Drive — soldiers ahead 
Princes and Princesses behind, and that 
whito-covered coffin, with tho crown upon ii 
in tho midst. The mournful strains of thi 
march swelled through tho air. tho curfew 
bell tolled its muffled note, and the big gun 
filled tho countryside with their solemr 

Beyond tbo Long Walk the slope was blacl 
with people, and at the top of it a flash ant" 
i cioud of white smoke heralded the re- 
currant booms. 

Very, very slowly, the music wailing al 
the frhUe, the cortege reached the turn down 
in the hollow, passed the Grenadiers with 
their heads bowed in woe, and turned for 
the last short passage to the Mausoleum. 

Th* guns continued their solemn booming. 
-.ATHERING OF THE PEOPLE- 
The Loug Walk afforded an ideal v ; ew, r.- 
only of the passing but the coming of tb r 
vortbge—indeed, tho unprivileged public 
obtained the beat and longest sighl of tue 
Queen’s actual Journey to the grave, as her 
Majesty might ia life have wiehed her 
poorer subjects should. 

In tho Long Walk the people were 
strangely quiet and sympathetic. 

Tlisir spirit was quite different from that 
which had manifested itself on Saturday, 
when London mourned. The note of Iom 
seemed more intimate, more personal. There 
wns less parade but more emotion, for most 
of the Windsor folk had known the “ Good 
Queen " by sight as long as they remem¬ 
bered anything. 

By and bye came the inevitable hawkers, 
and from various mysterious recesses 
appeared funeral brooches, cheaply-printed 
portraits, mourning favours, and pro¬ 
grammes. The trade was not large. The 
day’s event was too near the hearts of the 
people for that—for ever and accm the 
crowd's faces would seem to tarn upward by 
a common impulse towards the Castle, and 
one standing on the higher ground caught a 
vision of a common sorrow stamped on a 
'housaud features—a general sense of woo 
•rod loss—flashed hy a human heliograph 
•*ith the certainty of a message of tho sue 
As ihe bourn wove on tho hawkers' voices 
grow fainter and fainter. Then, a* the 
pressure got thicker, they frankly aban¬ 
doned all pretence of trade, and. turning 
over their orange hoxes and sweeping their 
ftoek* off thjiir improvised counters on 
chain, they ao’fl standing-room on these— 
five shillings to half-a-crown for each. 
PASSING IN SILENCE. 

The silence deepened until the boom of a 
inimue gun Washed through Lhn hush. 

Tho firing of 15-poundcr guns in tho Long 
Walk and the tolling of tho great bell in 
tho Round Tower—tho bell which wan cap¬ 
tured at Sevastopol. and is only to bo rang 
at the death of a Sovereign—gave intimation 
hat tho service bad concluded in the Chape) 
oral. 

There followed a quiver of emotion ament 
tho people, and almost as quickly as the 
Yeomanry, the Hussars, and tho Guard* 
came to attention, did everybody fix their 
eyes on the gateway and on that long elope 
between two lines of scarlet figures crowned 
with white down which the Kings and 
Princes must troop. 

Again the gun boomed, and there was a 
flash of flag* on the grass-covered hill •» 
the message w»« semaphored that tbo pro 
ression was ready to start. 

A moment lator a flutter of white Iinsr* 
was seen as the clergy and choir hastened by 
near path from the Castle to tho Mauso 
ieum. An aide-de-camp csrae clatterin; 
dofrn ui a gallop. 

At this point tiro sky seemed to grow oyer 
■ant. Am tho impressive throDg passe- 
through tho gateway a mist iike a grey pa: 
fell from tho clouds and hung balMuininou 
orer the elope, never blotting the proeew-o- 
out of sight, but brooding over it as it move 
—thin, vaporous, intangible. 

Down in tbo meadow tho multitude coni,' 
dimly descry the coming of the proccaaior 
many aiding eyesight with field glusjc* 
while score* of men and lad* climbod higl 
.nto the branching ti ers, none making inti 
ranco. 

Not a sound was heard as the peep' 
watched the pageant unwind itself and con 
nearer. 

Then tho wind changed, end all at otb f 
tho notes of a foncral march came eailii- ^ 
through tho air, tightening tho nerves nD 
blanching tho cheek. 


When the procession had passed on 
noticed that the rain bail begun to fall, no 
quickly or insistently, but almost carve 
inii’-y. on tho upturned faces. 

U.icr this soft rain turned to white flak, 
of now—another emblem of the lifo tho 
had gone, of the groat heart that bad ceac 
to brat. 

'• May it fan wry lightly on her.” said . 
tall wldior, with a llttlo catch In hie voice 


AT FROGMORE. 


TUB KING’S COMMAND. 

HOW HIS MAJESTY AVERTED AN 
ACCIDUN r AT WINDSOR. 

So far th« tret details of the incident 
which resulted in tbo artillery horses being 
r placed by aailora at W indaor Station hav 
cot transpired. The following doaoripUo 
by one who was u> close attendance upon th- 
KiDg ia tbo refora ot exceptional interest: — 


THE MAUSOLEUM WHITE WITH 
FLOWERS. 

A SIMPLE SERVICE. 


Deep among the tall oaks and elms o- 
Prcgmore. a mile from the Sovereign's Gate, 
-minis the Royal Mausoleum. 

Early in the morning King Edward, nn 
attended, paid a visit to the bomb, and cx 
pressed his satisfaction that everything wiu 
got into perfect rvadir.es*. 

Most impressive was tho interior, relieved 
•if everything sail or sombre. 

White flowers and especial wreaths wen 
distributed in rich prolusion by tho dire, 
lion of artistic. loving hands; and at th 
head and foot of the saroophogu* ehxx 
itatoly palms; while to conceal the eartj 
ho rims ot the pot* were bordered with 
i) ie*-of-the-valley. 

Eight waxen candle* burned on the altai 
boir light flickering over th* silver cor 
ounios vessels. 

Meanwhile, the graven angola bad boei 
letoched from the sarcophagus and let or 

me aide. 

Behind the altar lay a largo white flora’ 
row. with a email rad ortps, also of flower* 
resting upon it. 

Soft grey cloth covered the floor. 

lu the midst of all was a raised platfnnr 
irapjd with King's pnrple, bearing in gold 
' he letters " V.R.I.," and each of the corner* 
rare hung with wreaths of laurel. 


THE QUEEN'S GRAVE. 

Beneath this platform was the half-ape* 
•arcophagus of the late Prince Consort, and 
beside it an open tomb, waiting to reeeiv- 
the Queen, who was coming to rejoin bin- 
after many years, that in death they should 
not be divided. 

On cither side of the steps leading to tbr 
mausoleum, and also by the open door, were 
banked a number ot exquisite wreaths : 
and all around the place was redolent of 
the fragrance of flowers, aa befitting s 
Queen's abode of death. 

Waiting the arrival of the funeral traiv 
stood the Dean of Windsor, wearing hi* 
Order of the Garter, with blue and gold 
medallions. 

The choir, in robes of white hrocade. trod- r 
the direction of Sir Walter Parrott, were 
also early there, soon followed by the men 
servants of the late Queen, attired in dn-l 
uniforms, with armlets of crape and gold 
loce to their bate. 

Soon the procession was seen start inf 
from the Castle, and ns it came up the Lon; 
Walk the wailing of tho Funeral Morel 
wan heard. 

Drawing nearer, the music changed t»- 
Beethoven's majestic harmony, and again 
to Chopin's thrilling measures. 

Entering the grounds of Frogmore th* 
pibroch of the pipes awoke the woodland 
echoes. 

They played the historio funeral dirge o' 
tho Block Watch, the old 42nd—the same 
that was piped over the grave of thedr lender 
General Wauehope, when they laid him to 
rest on Uiv African veldt. 

At tho mausoleum the Queen's Componv 
of Ihe Grenadier Guards were lined up <r 
either side of the steps, while the two birod- 
massed on the right. 

In a Mnri-cirole were grouped the rest o' 
the Grenadiers as a guard of honour, tb-ir 
lino* stretching some distance down the 
road. 


REMOVING THE PALL 

The coffin staved at the foot of the step* 
•ome moments, wh’le tho white pall ws* 
removed bv the senior equerries, exposing 
Ihp wnod-n coffin to view. 

Tim «trnpning was undone, and the re¬ 
main* wero lifted by the bearer.compnny of 
Gren"di»r* and two 1st, Guardsmen. 

“Royal salute-, present arms'” rang out 
a word of command, and the King, the 
Kaiser, and the Duke of Connaught re¬ 
sponded with alacrity, in common with 
every oldier present. 

It was a unique salute. 

Meanwhile tho coffin was boras up t-fc. 

First to go into tho mausoleum was Kipp 
FrtwnnJ. 

Then after n pnr.se entered the Kaiser, the 
Queen, leading Prin<y> Edward of York, th.- 
Dnebes* of Albany, and the Poke of Con¬ 
naught followed by the veiled Princesses 
th • Duke of Fife, the Duke of Argyll, th* 
Bishop of Winchester, and the Dean of 
Windsor. 

During tho short service, which was at¬ 
tended onlv bv Royal mourners and Ih* 
clorgv. (he Bi-hop and the Dean atom) alone 
upon the platform surmounting the tomb, 
the King, tho Kaiser, and the rest standing 
on a level with the sarcophagus. 


THE FUNERAL SERVICE. 

Tbo programme of the words of the 
servicB held only'three item#—an anthem o 
Sullivan's. “ Yea. though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death; ” a bynir 
of threo verses, beginning, "Sleep thy last 
<l«op;” and a beautiful setting by Sir 
Waiter Parrott of Tennyson’s words: — 

*' Tbo face of Death is toward tho Sun of 

Lifo: 

His shadow darkens earth: his truer name 
Is 'Onward.' no discordance in the roll 
And march of that Eternal Harmou;.- 
Whereto the world beats time, though 
faintly heard.” 

The committal prayer was read with a 
voicp broken with emotion by the Dean of 
Windsor, who loses in the death of Queer 
Victoria a Hoyal mistress and a persona’ 
friend. 

l ord Edward Pelham Clinton. Master of 
tho late Queen’s Household, cast on the 
oflin somo earth especially, brought from 
the Mount of Olives. 

In hunited and reverential silence, the 
kildren and relation* of Queen Victoria 
ook their last long farewell, till time shall 
’» merged in Eternity. 

Their was no procession from the mauso¬ 
leum. 

Tho King and the gentlemen mourner* 
1 back to the Cas’lc bv tho wav the 
coithge had come; and tho ladies drove book 
ill carriage*. 

While tho guus were still booming, the 
vast assemblage dispersed from tho Long 
Walk—an aching void in every heart. 


"The Guards Md no sooner placed thi 
coffin upon the gun-carriage than tbo signs 
woe given for tho procession to start upo 
ita mournful journey. The bead of th, 
column moved off. and tho band commence*, 
playing Chopin’* funeral march. 

"The Headquarters Staff of tb* Arrnj 
o',lowed by Lord Roberts ond tho chit 
officer* of the Household and th* Herald* 
College, hail already passed beneath th, 
arch which lead* Irani the station into th 
main street. Suddenly an sidede-can] 
galloped past tbo various units, commanding 
them to halt. 

" Tho -e who were immediately in front o 
th* carriage did so; but those who were ne» 
:be band stopped in their stride for a fc» 
aooonds. then strode resolutely ferwar 
again. The funeral march preventad th- 
startling order from being understood o 
eTm heard. 

’’ Those who marched ahead of tho must- 
wero borne, onward by reason of the preseur 
from behind. Back to the band.-useD gai 
loped the aidc-dc-camp: and thi* time b 
imperative '.Haiti' bad the desired effect. 
The tnuaic stopped, and the prooessioi' 
grouping into unequal knot*, looked nppr. 
kuuBively to the rear. 

THE CAU8: OF THE TROUgLC. 

” Strained eyes and tightened jaws wsr 
ciprcasiv* of the question ono dared no 
utter. Had anything happened to ih 
King? The tens on of the moment fount 
vent in blanching faces and craning neck*. 

“The cause ol this untoward incidcn 
was. of otwree, the artillery horses whfcl 
had bran Ur.mcxied to the gun-cnrriagt 
Freshened by the cold, they sprang up t< 
their collars directly the order to march hai 
been given. The drivers tried their harde- 
to quid the re«tiv« animal*. ‘ p ”* 'b» —• • 
only fretted them the more, And they roared 
and plunged in tboir otiorls to «», mi 
frott-bouud limbs. Tb* danger of ay»r- 
turniug the gun-carriage was imminent, to 
cbe procession wo* halted. 

"The King grasped tho situation in ,i 
flash. And almost before the procession 
had stopped ho sent word by one of bis staff 
that Lieutenant Hon. Algernon Boyle 
,hould bring up his detachment of blue¬ 
jackets. 

" It was tho King, and tho King alone, 
who suggested that the sailors ol tho Ex¬ 
cellent should cocao to tho rescue at till* 
psychological moment. With hi* ca*- 
tuenary keenness for detail, his Majesty ban 
lotiocd the sailors, who had only acted a 
guard of honour, upon tho arrival plat torn 
•'id who wore not even in the proeessio 
ilesH. 

“ At a word of command the naval cor 
tingent piled arm3 and strung crat to wht» 
the homes stood straining and pawing i 
their traces. Hera they were halted i- 
line, and some few of them detached t 
earch the station and goods yard for rope. 
LORO ROBERTS' PROMPT ACTION. 

“ All this hod happened within • few 
moments of time. Meanwhile Lord Robert 
together with tho Adjutant and Quarto 
maeter-Geuerais, had doubled back, and 
quickly dismounting from their horses, u 
barn oared tbo horses from th« gur-carr ; ag* 
This motion ou the part of the Command! • 
in-Cbief and bis colleagues was owing I 
the fact that no unmounted men who unde 
food tho hoiurf,* were near, while th 
drivers were fully ocenpied in trying to r, 
drain their restive hones. 

“Tho b1uojack«t9 now came to the for 
and, knotting the traces and chains to fl 
frayed pieces of rope which they had fon> 
in tlio *t&tion. they improvised a deal 
hawser with which to drag tho coffin to >1 
l**t ro*ting-ploce. 

"Throughout the whole operation h 
Majesty gavo his personal commands; ni 
much credit i3 due to Lieutenant Boy!© it 
tho skilful manner in which he luradl- 
bis detachment of 130 m"U. 

“The time occupied throughout was r 
more than fifteen minutes, and while • 
praise was due to the * Handy Man,’ o 
could not but feel sorry for the crestfulh 
artillerymen. A great mistake was moi 
in not having given the horses an houi 
tallop serous Windsor Park on the mornii 
of the funeral. 

“ By omitting to take this obvioo* pi 
aaution an incident occurred which, thouj 
resulting in a spectacle of added iatere 
ptre pain to all concerned.” 


The Last of the Great Queen. 

Yesterday all that was mortal of Queen 
Victoria was laid to rest in the quiet 
tomb where the ashos of her well-beloved 
and long-mourned Consort have awaited 
her coming for so many years. The cere¬ 
mony was purely a family one. the Royal 
mourners reserving to themselves the sad 
privilege of witnessing the interment So 
far as the nation wan concerned, we said 
our good-bye to the Queen on Saturday. 
That day saw her final transit through 
the sorrowing ranks of her people, the 
last tears of loyalty, the solemn farewell 
of tlio Empire to its late ruler. 

All that is good and gracious of tho 
dear lady whom we have lost hoe beer, 
said over and over again. We have no 
more words to lay on her tomb. 
It is time to turn aside from the con¬ 
templation of our irreparable loss to 
sympathetic recognition of tho fact that 
pur Queen, world-weary, outworn with 
the burden of lonely living and noble 
striving in the path of duty, has attained 
the rest bravely earned, well deserved. 
We shall not forget her though we cease 
to make a daily chronicle of her virtues, 
s daily plaint of our bereavement. She 
has grown into the national lifo, and oar 
lofty conception of Imperial duty, oar 
high ideals of private morality, will be 
enduring memorials of the mother 
woman whose personal and regal attri¬ 
bute* shed such a lustre of pure goodness 
and greatness round the throne of Eng¬ 
land. 

From the side of tho sealed tomb we 
turn with hope and confidence to the 
throne on which a worthy son ha9 re¬ 
placed a worthy mother. We have lo»l 
n Queen : we have gained * King, Dur¬ 
ing many years his Majesty, as Prince of 
Wales, has dilofaugoi most of the core-' 


moaial duties of his august mother, lie 
bo* endeared himself to the heart of the 
Empire by hi* readiness to nndsrtako any 
labour in nobis cause* of patriotism and 
harity, and aot less by the simple man¬ 
liness of his character, Urn sympathy with 
ihe tastes and pastimes of the people 
It is early to make forecasts of a 
Sovereign whosa reign is so far reckoned 
in days, but there is no rashness in pro- 
dieting that King Edward VLL will sue- 
,:ewd to th# baarty loyaity and love cf bis 
subject* as well as to their allegiance 
Good fellow and good sportaman, sharing 
the taotas cf the pevplo, patron of art- 
and industries and pastimes, he is not 
only our King, but one of ouraelvea. 
And we have already seen that under the 
exterior of kindly comradeship with tb< 
nation i> th# reality of kingly dignity 
md full conception of the powers and 
duties of his exalted rank King Edward 
•vdl bo no ornamental ruler, but a man 
deeply conscious of his responsibilities 
and his influence, determined to live up 
to the record of his mother, to maintain 
ihe dignity of the Crown and the parity 
of tho Court. Aiding bio will be our 
new Queen, dearly lovod already by the 
people of Great Britain, aod a worthy 
vuccessor to Victoria in her high con¬ 
ception of Royal duty and domestic 
virtue. God has bereaved the nation, 
but given it the compensation of begin¬ 
ning the new century with a King and 
Queen whom we can be honestly confident 
in and proud oL The King’s pradame 
non of gratitude and recognition to hi; 
object* for their magnificent display ol 
oyalty on the oc-caaion of the Qaoen't 
loath chows how well he understand* 
bo relations between the people and tht 
rhroea. 


WILHELM. 


[Th* Csreaa Bmporor lexvee fee home 
Krelay.J 

Mighty Monarch, thou who** (am* 

Rested on thy Grandnire’s name 
When to thee in youth there cams 
The Crown ; 

Boast henceforth a Majesty 
Greater than there came to thee; 

For down 

All the ages thou shalt stand 
Symbol of our common Fatherland. 

Not the blood in battle shed 
Gathers glory round thy head : 

Not the lustre of tho dead 
Is thine; 

Thine the olive of the does, 

Thine tho laurel of oar lore, 

Ths vine. 

Claiming with a strong embrace 
Kinship with our proud and royal race 

We were stricken sore, and few 
All our bitter anguish knew, 

Or how great our burden grew ; 

But thou. 

Kingly, kindly, strongly etood, 

A* of right, by creed and blood. 

To bow 

Humbly, when the dread decree 
Called oar Mother—Mother, too, to thee. 

All the triumphs of the field, 

All the feat* of sword and ahiold ; 

Only fleeting honours yield, 

O King! 

Thou, great Conqueror, hast won 
AH oar love, for thou hast done 
This tiling-- 

Of oar sorrow borne a port, 

Taken us, like brothers, to thy bean 

God preserve thee. Monarch, friend; 
Keep Lhee till thy life must end, 
lasting peace and honour send 
Thy realm 1 

When thy Crown thou dost reaign 
Unto God; who made it thine, 

Wilhelm 1 

Still that treasured name shall ring 
In thy English brothers’ ears, good King • 

Good-bye, Oar Friend. 

London has bean longing to tell the 
Germon Emperor how well it thinks 
of him; to-day it has tho chance 
In arranging for something in the nature 
•f a Royal progress through London the 
King ha* shown his tact and hi* know¬ 
ledge of what his people greatly desire. 

Our welcome and farewell combined 
will, while hearty and unmistakably 
ferrid, be quiet and dignified in character, 
a* befit* tho time ; but there is no need to 
iabour that point, for Londoners turn 
just shown that they know perfectly well 
how to behave on supreme occasions. 

A great deal has been said and written 
during the last fortnight about the con- 
!uct of tho Emperor in coming to os in 
he spirit he has at this time; but no 
word of exaggeration has boon written in 
the matter. Tho joy displayed by tho 
people of Great Britain over the action 
of tho Emperor he* been aa absolutely 
genuine as has their griof at tho death of 
their ruler. It wouid be very hard to 
give any instanee of a foreign monarch 
who ha* been at once so quietly and so 
•arnwtly welcomed to these shores aa the 
Emperor has been We are coitscioo* of 
no hrperbolo iir saying that the feeling in 
which the Emperor is hold today in thi* 
country is simply affection. 

Wbot has touched us all in ths German 
Emperor's conduct, what has gone 
straight home to the heart of the people, 
has been his absolute spontaneity in this 
matter. It is as certain as anything in 
the world can be that never a thought cf 
political expadieney has entered hi* head. 
He oame because he loved and venerated 
Qneen Victoria; because he foie that at 
such a time he could to some extent sup¬ 
port and comfort the member* of her 
family. Thera were no calculntions, no 
counsels of statesmanship or foreign 
policy. 

Such are tho facta, and wa all desire to 
pay our respects to the Emperor, not 
bc-aura ho ia a brilliant Emperor and a 
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potent force in world-polities, but just 
bt»UK he is » right-hearted oar., “a 
very man," ns tho rough Scotch bio¬ 
grapher of hi* own Illustrious ancestor, 
Freaer-.ck the Great, would assuredly 
have callr.l hi a. Yet the inevitable 
results of the Emperor's action, and of 
the British people’s appreciation of that 
action, will ce of an extremely important 

? r>litical character. We have sworn to 

ury all the old “ dead body of hate" 
which lias in past times strained the rela¬ 
tions of the two great Teutonic nations, 
friendship between Germany and Great 
Britain will henceforth be a common¬ 
place of Twentioth Century history. 


©UR FRIEND THE 
KHiSER. 


A Year's Demonstration of his Desire 
to Stand Well with England 

Never did ths German Emperor stand so 
near to_a». sever did he enjoy ihs confident-* 
and the heartfelt joed »:ibes of the peoplt 
of England as he does to-day. tie depart? 
after paying cn ths longest visit he has eve: 
paid since lie succeeded to the throne. Hi 
:«ua» to us at a time of grid and sorroi- 
at a moment’s notice, and he has remained 
here until the State ccramonials in con 
section with ths death sad funeral of he: 
Into Majesty hare bees corcludod. 

No one need assume that his motif* ie 
making this visit was other than oco o 
tiorotica to the memory Of his late jtpnd 
mother. It woaid be ridiculous to attacl 
too great a political importance to ths event 
out looking tack over lire p**t twelve month’ 
one cannot help feeling that he has cot 
vtnatly shown himself inspired with a wi*l 
that he and Great Britain should enjoy s 
permanently good understanding. 


the Kaiser poeseesw a rather striking resem¬ 
blance. 

Than, in the versatility the JtaUer La< 
displayed outside the sphere of politic*—an n 
sportsman, a musician, an artist, an archi¬ 
tect. otc.. as well as in his severely simple 
family life and ths devotion he bos shown 
in his august duties—his Majesty tics ovn 
and over again appealed to the heart*of the 
people of this ctmntry. 

Jin Alliance of Sympathy. 

And now, again, the Gertn&n Emperor 
has given proof of his intention that 
Germauy and England shall be friends. 
HU demeanour at the funeral was that o> 
a man who is every inch a King. But his 
obvious sense of tho sad function in which 
he was taking part, and the impression 
mode on him by the teeming multitude 
wbich gathered to pay a last honour to the 
Queen, must have impressed him with the 
idea that here sr.vt s people whose good 
will isms invaluable nnd whose power most 
be reckoned with. He has prolonged his 
stay till the last moment, and be nil! loavc 
behind him a sentiment of obligation such 
on the English nation has never felt 
towards any other Sovereign. 

It U not the (mbit of the English to curry 
favour of anybody, or to scour the world 
for friends. But ire are all glad to know 
that w® have a true friend In the Kai.ier, ami 
that the alliance this sots up remits on sym- 
psthy rather thou ca parchment bauds. 


Hoasaqe to Britain. 

At the beginning of last year ws were aV 
in sore perplexity about the war In Beat: 
Africa. Net only had we experience*, 
disaster after.’disaster end Saade up obi 
minds to eaortaoa* aacrihoea. both In mcr 
ned money, but there waa a constant thrsai 
of European intervention, a threat wbich w« 
so* knew to bars bad wo fousdstioa what 
ever. It was in three circumstances that 
the Kaiser rent his memorable meatag* t' 
the people of England through the modi an 
ol the " Express." Ths words, as w» reeal’ 
Ikens, e**rs almost prophetic^—at ell event- 
they show by ihe^cbt of all that has bav 
polled sine* how sincere were the Earner' 
sentiments:— 

Tsll the tlngilib p**pl* that icy Itrst 
Heps now «aJ tlways U the wressrvMloe 
•t lfi)«raallo si poneo; my *eeceoS. JU. 
ceweelidAttea e»S an1nl«naa£» st io*t: 
rH .meal ketweew Onrauor sad Ores; 
Brltala. 

B«iwmw tbws* twe futtonw os retentUl 
cams et dltterenes cxlsu. eet should so* 
artie; bwiwesa tosm tb««* should tn no 
rlvstry «th« thsn IHenJIy eeaipwitUnn In 
furthering the economical and rectal pro¬ 
gress et their peoples 

These word*, now become historical, and 
at the time statesmanlike and sagacious, de¬ 
stroyed for ever the hope of German inter¬ 
vention in favour of the Boers, and to th*' 
extaut sat the seel on the issue oi tho wai 
Nobody, wa fancy, appreciated their full itn- 
portancs at ths moment they were ultervd 
but when Kruger came to Europe and ih. 
Kaiser refused to receive bim. people begar 
to understand the deep import oi thi 
Kaiser's mc**age, and bow completely it in¬ 
dicated tbe policy ha intended to parsu*. 

No Bojal utteranco of tho last twentj 
yoere was more profoundly significant, 
although owing to tho mad obstinacy of thr 
Boer, it did not effect Its full purpose, 
which wait the restoration of peace. 

Statement to Sir A. Sullivan. 

But there wax another occasion on which 
tho Kaiser made a remarkable statement 
with regard lo hi* relatione to England. 
This true an interview wbich bis Majesty 
had with the late Sir Arthur Sullivan in 
Berlin last June. Sir Arthur remarked:- 
"If your Majraty wore to coin* to Eng 
'and cow you would receive a grander re 
-option than ever your Majwty has had 
balorw." 

His Mejeoty. it is reported, was rSadbly 
pleased, and Sir Arthur continued: ” Youi 
Majesty has no ids* how popular you xrv 
in England. Ths English are not demon 
.trelive as a rule, bat they know tlivlr 
friends and how to appreciate them, and 
they fully apfreeia** jour Majesty’s friefid 

• bip."' 

The Kairer remarked that he was exceed 
ingly proud of this aswu re net as to tho fee’ 
ing« of the British nation for his pere*" 
It is sad to recb’lcc* that in taking fan- 
well he exprereed the hop* that h* would 
-r/ s •## 8ir Arihnr 8;i!!ivaa again-a hope 
ikal w-js never realised. 

Tha Indian Famine. 

One may recall another occasion rm which 
♦he Gertsen Emperor gave expressica to » 

• *rtiment which laid here ths lM*rsic>‘ 
fee'faf* of hi* heart. This was before b.- 
manage to the " Express.” and indicate* 
that this profound seodmeut o4 his 

ishy no rreauaef re-rent origin. In Nov-r 
Ser 1ft» h* seat a subscription to the Iodise 
Famine Fund, with the simple obeervatio- 
•hat " Biood is thicker than water.” 

Thus, all through Ibeee tronbloaa Mm*' 
tho Kaiser has lost no opportunity o' 
treking meeifeet to us fc«# sympstav with 
us in onr difficnltlev and bis pride in cm 
admiration of hinwe'f. No onv rejoiced 
more than the English eatton when Kit 
E dward w*de his Majesty a Fitld-Martan' 
of the British Army, a eompUmsnl in re 
darn far which the Kaiser has mads tire 
King an Admiral in the derate* Navy. 

Tlt« Kroger Telegram. 

Th» Emperor has always claimed our ad¬ 
miration. though oot always onr confidence 
However wayward we may bees thought 
him when be first camo to the throne, be at 
all events pure evidence of a viroor am' 
iniHativ* which were certain to fo-m power, 
fnl factors in the future shaping of event. 
Many people ebrmk their beads when be dis¬ 
missed Bismarck: and again »hen be it>- 
riried so strongly on the increns* of hlr 
army and navy arainst the prornu-ccu op«o 
sition of the people's lepr-weniativc*. Ili- 
famous teiigr a m to Kroger startled n» not 
a little, although everyone oow admits that 
the Jameson Raid was from a military point 
of view a gigantic blunder, and a* a poli¬ 
tics! operation criminal. 

Bet the Kaiser was right sftsr all. Be 
taw the situation more clearly than did the 
great mass of the British people. although 
not mere clrerly titan did oar Government, 
(•pocieliy Mr. Chamberlain, to ahon,. by 
the way. in the upper part of bis features 
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THE 

QUEEN’S FUNERAL. 

THE EROGMORE CEREMONY 
A MEMORABLE SPECTACLE. 

(raOM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

Windsor, Monday Afternoon. 
To-day, with a quiet dignity and impres¬ 
siveness, in keeping with her beautiful life 
at Windsor, the body of our beloved Sove¬ 
reign was, in privacy, laid to rest in the Royal 
Mausoleum at Frogmore, by the side of her 
illustrious Consort, whom for about forty 
years she had, despite official duties and the 
cares of State, never ceased to mourn. This 
last funeral ceremony was touching in its sim¬ 
plicity. and marked by all the signs of per¬ 
sonal grief, not only of the Royal mourners, 
but also on the part of the inhabitants, who 
hod learned to reverence and to love Her 
Majesty, whose many gracious acts of kind¬ 
ness, unostentatiously performed, will for 
ever remain in their memory. 

Many thousands of spectators journeyed to 
the Royal borough to witness the lino! 
•bsaijtucs. The morning broke raw and 
chilly. A thick mist coveted the surrounding 
landscape, but owing to the gracious act of 
the Kang In intimating that the last funeral 
procession would be public, an immense num- 
oer o: people began to arrive at Windsor at 
an early hour, and waited patiently in the 
streets until the afternoon, for the gates lead¬ 
ing to the Royal grounds to open. 

The town was uraped in royal purple. In 
the High-street especially the funeral embel¬ 
lishments were most artistically carried out. 
At the Castle, and on all the principal build¬ 
ings, the Royal dags were at half-mast. All 
ou&iness was suspended, the day being ob¬ 
served as one of mourning. 

The magnificent wreaths and other floral 
tributes which, since the decease of tho 
Queen, had in over-increasing numbers been 
arriving at Windsor, wereplaced against the 
walla of the Castle, near Henry VIlI.’s Gate- 

liy the courtesy of the Office of Works, 1, 
along with tbe warrant holders of the Royal 
Borough, and other privileged persons, ob¬ 
tained admission to the slope near George 
IV.’s Gateway, where the funeral cortege was 
anon to emerge on its way to the Mausoleum. 
Shortly before half-past one the 1st Life 
Guards and the Royal Horse Artillery in dis¬ 
mounted review order, and the Grenadier 
Guards took up their allotted positions along 
the route. The first-named occupied the slope, 
and the others the Long Walk, and the road 
leading to Frogmore. The scene from the top 
of the slope was magnificent. As far as the 
eve could reach were extended red cloaks and 
tfie white plumes and helmets of the Guards, 
the helmets glittering every now and then in 
the fitful sunlight. Behind the military stood 
the serried ranks of people, attired in deep 
black. . 

At a quarter to three, the choristers, in 
their white surplices, headed by Sir Walter 
Parratt, wearing his doctor’s robes, moved 
in procession from George IV.’s Gateway to 
the Mausoleum. A quarter of an hour later, 
the N Battery of the Royal Horse Artillery 
commenced to fire a salute of 81 minute guns. 
>md at the same time the bell at St.George s 
began to toll. 

After a short wait, two grooms in Court 
mourning emerged from the gateway, and 
then the band, playing Chopin’s beautiful 
funeral march, was heard. Now come the 
great procession in the order already ^pub¬ 
lished in “The Globe.” 

As the stately cortege passes down the 
slope to tho Long Walk at a slow pace every 
head is bared and bowed in reverence. The 
coffin, with its rich pall, on which rest the 
crown, sceptre, and orb, is followed by tbe 
phalanx of monarchs and members of the 
Royal House on foot, the gorgeous uniform? 
of the English and foreign Princes contrasting 
with the deep mourning of tl|e Queen and the 
Princesses. 

Amid the tolling of the bell, the firing of the 
minute guns, the sound of the martial music, 
and the steady tramp of the troops, the body 
of our beloved Sovereign is conveyed to the 
Mausoleum, And all feel a sense of personal 
loss as the sad procession passes. 

It was noticed that Her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra led by the hand her little grand¬ 
son, Prince Edward. The Queen and all the 
Royal Princesses were heavily veiled, and 
walked with bowed heads, presenting a sight 
of auch pathos as to draw tears from the eyes 
of very many spectators. When tho Mau- 
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soleum was reached, Her Majesty's coffin was 
reverently lifted from the gun carriage by the 
Guardsmen selected for this honoured duty, 
and carried into the building. 

The solemn procession was met at the door 
by the Bishop of Winchester and the Dean of 
Windsor, who officiated, and behind whom 
stood the choir of 8t. George’s. A brief, but 
very impressive, service followed, the com¬ 
mittal prayer being read by the Bishop, who 
afterwards pronounced the Benediction. The 
coffin was placed in the 8arco]>hogus by the 
side of that of the late Prince Consort. 

The close of the service was the signakfor 
the commencement of a salute of 81 guns by 
the battery of Royal Artillery posted in the 
Long Walk, the number representing tile com¬ 
pleted years of her late Majesty’s age. The 
Royal mourners afterwards returned to the 
Castle, and the crowds slowly and quietly 
dispersed._ 

LONG LIVE THE KING. 


ticularly unfortunate. It. haa vithdrawn him 
from the public gaze at a moment when his 
future subject* would hkve most desired to 
see him by his Father's side. It has caused 
an additional anxiety to that Father when ho 
was already sorely tried. The Duke has 
hitherto enjoyed few opportunities of becom¬ 
ing known to the nAtion ; ho is now to play a 
very different rflle and to assist King Edv.ard, 
aa it was the duty and privilege of his present 
Majesty to assist Queon Victoria. Those who 
have been privileged to know the Duke are 
fully confident that he will rise equal to what¬ 
ever tnek is laid upon him, and that in him 
the genius for statesmanship displayed by his 
father and grandmother will be found to burn 
with no diminished light. It is the hope of 
the whole Empire that he nmy be sufficiently 
restored to health to carry out the Australian 
visit at as early a date as possible. 



Yesterday's solemn and touching ceremony 
at Frogmore marked the last stage of the 
obsequies with which a sorrowing Empire has 
striven to give -butward expression to its 
grief. All that was mortal of onr Queen now 
rests in that stately mausoleum which she bad 
reared over the body of her own beloved 
Consort, and where some of the most sacred 
hours of her widowhood were spent. During 
tlte brief fortnight that has elapsed since the 
death scene at Osborne the public mind has 
been preoccupied with the memory of the 
dead and with preparations for the fitting 
observance of the funeral rite, to the exclusion 
of almost everything else. The Messages to 
his People and his Empire which King Edward 
has dispatched from Windsor come as a fit¬ 
ting inauguration of the new reign and as a 
sign of His Majesty’s resolve to tread closfely 
in his beloved Mother’s footsteps. Among 
the many great qualities which endeared 
Queen Victoria to her subjects and which 
brought her into contact with millions who 
never Baw her face,not the least was her power 
of entering into the joys and sorrows of the 
nation. From the telegrams of condolence 
with tho humble victims in collier/ explosion 
or railway disaster up to the stately messages 
of thanks to her people for their sympathy or 
their loyalty in times of Royal bereavement or 
national thanksgiving, the late Queen never 
failed to strike the appropriate note. Her 
eon has thrown himself in the same way upon 
tho afVections of his subjects, and he will find 
that he has opened up the' path to their hearts. 
In admirably chosen words he seeks this 
morning to convey to the whole Empire the 
extent of his deep gratitude for the heart¬ 
stirring and affectionate tributes to his 
Mother's memory. He declares how deeply 
touched he has been by " the sorrowful, reve¬ 
rent, and sincere enthusiasm manifested in 
the magnificent display by sea and land.” 
And he assures the Empire that the conscious¬ 
ness of this spirit of loyalty and devotion and 
the feeling that his people are sharing with 
him a common sorrow, have inspired him with 
courage and hope during the trials of these 
momentous days. 

Ib is of specially happy augury that Hri 
Majesty has thought fit to make separate 
acknowledgment to His People beyond the 
beat and to the Princes and People of India. 
Alike in their response to the call to arms 
and in their passionate sorrow for the Queen’s 
death, the outlying portions of the Empire 
have displayed their essential unity with the 
Mother Country and their unfailing loyalty 
to the throne and person of the Sovereign. 
It may be doubted which of the two mani¬ 
festations has most profoundly impressed the 
nations of the world. It did not need the 
countless messages of loyal sympathy which 
have poured in from every part of his domi¬ 
nions over sea to assure King Edward of the 
universal grief which had smitten the Empire. 
Rut none the less welcome have been these 
proofs of the devotion and sympathy of the 
Representative Assemblies throughout his 
vast Colonial dominions. The wide extension 
of self-government throughout the Colo¬ 
nies during the Queen’s reign has not only 
contributed to their progress, but has im¬ 
measurably strengthened the intangible ties 
which bind them to the' Throne. The last 
development in this process which the Queen 
lived to see, the inauguration of the Australian 
Commonwealth, was a fitting close to her 
reign. And it is well that the King should 
remind his people overseas how proud she 
was “ to think of those who had so nobly 
fougbt and died for the Empire's cause in 
Soujh Africa." In a similar spirit His Majesty 
refers to the “ noble and patriotic assistance ’’ 
offered by the Ruling Prince* of India in the 
South African War, and to the gallant ser¬ 
vices rendered by the Native Army beyond 
the limits of their own country. Queen Vic¬ 
toria was, as he points out to his Indian sub¬ 
ject*, the first British Sovereign to take over 
the direct administration of the affairs of 
India and to assume the title of Empress, “ in 
token of her closer association with the Go¬ 
vernment of that vast country.” 

To every branch of hit subjects the King 
has some distinctive and appropriate mes¬ 
sage, but one common thread run* through 
them all—affection and regard for the memory 
of hit Mother, and the resolve to follow her 
great example. It is a- memorable pronounce¬ 
ment made by a Sovereign at the earliest 
period in his reign that he devotes himself 
henceforward to the maintenance and promo¬ 
tion of the highest interests of his people, and 
to the diligent and zealous fulfilment of tho 
great and sacred responsibilities which, 
through the Will of God, he is now called 
upon to undertake. It is a noble expansion of 
the obligations of that Coronation Oath which 
will in due time be administered to him in the 
Abbey. It marks the ending of one chapter 
and the opening of another. For the iuture 
he will be called upon to lead a life differing 
in the widest possible way from the one that 
lies behind him. His duties and his occupa¬ 
tions will alike be changed, and he is assum¬ 
ing a burden of responsibility before which 
the boldest might well shrink appalled. And 
as the accession will bring such a change 
into the life of the King so will the position 
of his Heir Apparent be immeasurably al¬ 
tered. The malady which haa incapacitated 
the Duke of Cornwall and York dur¬ 
ing the last fortnight has been par- 
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THE POWER OF THE CROWN. 

I h.ial duty is the most distinctive sentiment in the King's 
loyally worded message to his subjects :—“ Encouraged 
by the confidence of ,that iove and trust which the 
‘‘ nation has ever reposed in its late and fondly 
“ mourned Sovereign, 1 shall earnestly strive to walk 
" in ^ cr Footsteps, devoting Myself to the utmost of 
" My powers to maintaining and promoting the highest 
“ interests of My People, and to the diligent and zealous 
“ fulfilment of those great and sacred responsibilities which, 
through the Will of God, I am now called to undertake.” 
Such is the compact into which His Majesty has solemnly 
entered with the loyal population of these islands. We 
have quoted the concluding sentence of the King’s Message 
in full, because it defines with happy precision the position 
he intends to occupy. He will walk in his Mother’s 
footsteps—that is to say, he will be a Constitutional 
Sovereign in the strictest sense of the term. No 
Kinc's party will disorganize the array of Government 
against Opposition, for His Majesty will be above party. 
The Court will attempt to exercise no indirect influence 
upon the administration by means of carefully chosen and 
supple agents. The Crown will be neutral so far as the. 
play of the Constitution is concerned, and its influence will 
be mainly that of social example. Vet the King will be 
no mere nonentity ; we shall not have passed from the Vene¬ 
tian oligarchy of the Whig connections, which George 111. 
broke down when he called Mr. Pitt to his councils, under the 
Venetian oligarchy of the Cabinet. Within prescribed limits 
the King will exercise a controlling power over the appoint¬ 
ment of individuals to high places, such, for instance, as that 
to the Bishopric of London, which must shortly be decided. 
Through his family relations with foreign dynasties he 
will ease the work of his Secretary of State, without 
in any way going behind that Minister’s back. He 
will, in short, be the great conciliator and the great 
adjuster of means to ends. As a permanent authority 
in the Government, he must maintain a guiding force 
over Ministries that come and go. Queen Victoria, 
from the stores of her unrivalled experience, and out of 
the wealth of her generous heart, taught her statesmen, 
as Lord Salisbury told the House of Lords the other 
day, exactly what view her subjects would take, and espe¬ 
cially the middle classes among her subjects. Her knowledge 
came through a wise intuition, since she lived apart from 
them. The King, besides his long training in affairs, has 
come into direct contact with all sorts and conditions of 
men. lie has rubbed shoulders with the commons in the 
republic of the turf; as a practical philanthropist he has 
gone deep into the problem of the housing of the poor. 
In his reign, the power of the Crown will be a reality, 
though we may be sure that it will never become an 
abuse. 

The Daily News has failed this morning to take note of 
the King's undertaking to abide by his beloved Mother's 
example. Yet that journal was much exercised yesterday 
about a revival of the doctrine of Personal Monarchy which 
it imagined itself to have discovered in the Ministerial 
Press- Mr. Balfour, it croaked, had spoken lightly 

of the increasing power of the Crown, and his 
satellites had taken up the cue in various news¬ 
papers. A sillier perversion of fact was never perpetrated 
even by a Radical journalist who has been kept off 
the abuse of the other side, after which he hungers, 
by a great national calamity. Mr. Balfour carefully 
defined the direction in which he thought the Crown 
was becoming more powerful, and it had nothing what¬ 
ever to do with Ship Money, the dismissal of the Rocking¬ 
ham Ministry, or any of those hack, examples of the straining 
of the Royal Prerogative which that Radical journalist, 
when he affects historical 'erudition, will scrape together out 
of Miss Martineau. The Leader of the House declared 
that the importance of the Crown was increasing, and must 
increase, “with the growth of those free, self-governing 
“communities, those new commonwealths beyond the 
“ sea, who are bound to us by the person of the 
“ Sovereign, who is the living symbol of the unity of 
“ the Empire." That is to say, it has not become a 
stronger factor in relation to what already existed on 
Queen Victoria’s accession, but in the course of those 
sixtv-three glorious years it took upon itself new responsi¬ 
bilities. A Federated Canada, a Federated Australia, a 
self-governing, and shortly-to-be federated, South Africa 
are all creations of that splendid era. And it is to the 
free loyalty of those communities that the King appeals 
in the Message to the Colonies that follows on his 
Message to . his people. fie trusts in the devotion 
and sympathy “of their several Representative Assemblies” 
throughout his vast dominions. The power of the Crown 
consists, according to the established Constitutional para¬ 
dox, in its voluntary surrenders. It is all the stronger 
as a symbol, to use Mr. Balfour’s just expression, because 
it has ceased to be an authority with ability to bind and 
to loose. We can well imagine that this invaluable link of 
Empire should puzzle a journal which ascribes the greatness 
of England to the Manchester School, to that collection 
of political pedants which would have let the colonies 
go hang for all it cared. But because the Daily News 
cannot appreciate, it has no excuse for foolish misrepre¬ 
sentation. No responsible Unionist journal has the smallest 
desire to revive the Crown as it was in the days of 
Elizabeth, or even of George III. We are loyally satisfied 
with its present wide functions for the good of the 
Empire, as with the King who wears it. 


Our old friend the Journalties'Debats has seen fit to improve the 
occasion of the Queen's funeral by giving her late Majesty's subjects 
some advice on the subject of South Africa. /Hie Debats has heard 

some tittle-tattle as to certain alleged “ last words ” of the dying 
.Sovereign, on the strength of which it suggests that het 
successor would do well to combine filial piety with national interests,* 
. and make terms with the Boers while he may. Our contemporary 
of course, disclaims any intention of offering us advice. Like l aul 
Pry in the play it hopes it doesn't intrude. It docs, but the intrusion 
doesn't matter ; we shall rake no notice of it At the same time the 
Debats (which has a reputation for good manners to lose, and which 
used not to be unfriendly to this country until our occupation of 
v-vot cave it chronic Niic water on the brain) would do well to 
remember that advice winch is unasked has, before now, been mis¬ 
taken for impertinence. ___ 


the queen and the pope. 


A REPLY. 

fFnoM Own CoMitcsroKKKNT.l 

. R®**. Saturday.-ln ■ tatter to the Fait Mall Cotetteof January 26, 
signed Mark Knowles, ' .ui effort is maric- not too politely to discredit .i 
citerol mine, audit denies that the Queen ever met the preseut Pope ; 
a taonrutioii is also the term applied to a letter from the deceased Queen 
to the Potififl, a copy of which 1 was able to obtain. Hie I in* meeting 
between the Queen and Leo XIII. took place in 1843, when, on September 13 
ot that year, the former, accompanied by the Prince Consort, lauded at 
Ustend to visit her uncle, Leopold I , King of the Belgians, t>. whom Leo was 
then accredited as Papal Nuncio. As soon as tl Quoou arrived in Brussels 
she received the Diplomatic Body, headed by Moosignor Gioacchino PeccL. 
who spike to her Majesty in the name of his colleagues At the great 
Court dinner in her honour, to which Moosignor Pccci was invited, she 
graciously allowed him to entertain her at some length about Rome, and 
about the then Pontiff, Gregory XVI. The itnprcss.on Moasinior Pecci 
received Irom jr*e appearance and gifts of the young Queen was so vivid 
as appears Irom the Icttci s he wrote home to his family—that, when thrro 
vears later he was recalled by the Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal 
I ambnisclnni, to become Archbishop of Perugia, he felt the keenest desiro 
once more to see the gracious Queen. 

On leaving Brussels, King Leopold I. gave hint an autograph letter to 
the Pope, winch 1 have read, and in which there occur* the following 
passage:— ™ 

i L th i? k " m X*»ly to recommend Monsignor Archbishop Pecci to the beoevo. 
lenee o your Holiness; he m well worthy of it under aii aspects, as it lias 
seldom happened to me to tii.d such devotion to duty, such honesty of intention, 
IT wifi vonduct- Ills stay among us has certainly been advantageous to * 

i *** Holtnea# to ask him hi* impressions on tin present 
conditions ni ecclesiastical uflairs in Belgium. He judges things with rectitude, 
aud your Holiness can entirely trust his opiuion. ^ 

I am aware that 1.run serious risk of having thisralled also “a fabrication." 
However, truth before all things. All those who have any knowledge of 
the workings of Vatican aftairs will understand that with such a letter in 
his pocket Monsignor Peed was sure to be created Cardinal at the first Con- 
siatory, and the sooner lie arrived m Rome the better. He preferred, how. 
ever, to go to London, and with the help of Baron Stockmar, who hart had 
a pan pi the negotiations for the marriage of the Queen with her cousin, it 
was not very difficult for him to obtain an audience of theQueen. For con¬ 
firm ition of this one has only to go to Carpineto the birthplace of the 
a } “’Vj ioo)e through the archives of the Pecci family. That this trip 
Monsignor Pecci * return to Rome so materially that tie was not 
able to deliver King Leopold’s letter as Gregory XVL was .lying is a matter 
.“?* kn ?' v,ed 8E' and be did not, as a consequence, rise to the 
Lard;, .Lite until seven years later, 


It is unfortunate that this should have proved to be such an 
uncomfortable day, at any rate under foot; what i: will be over¬ 
head it would be rash to say at the time of writing this morning. 
But, weather or no weather; the great reception that awaits the 
King and Kaiser is certain. The public will have many oppor¬ 
tunities to signify its feelings towards our own King Edward, notably 
when he opens Parliament. To-day is above all the Kaiser's. Through 
»'l this sad fortnight he has never been far from the thoughts of the 
.British people ; nor will London and the crowds which flocked into it 
ever forget seeing him as he rode by on Saturday. But it has been 
impossible to cheec the Emperor in the days that have just gone by, 
partly owing to their mournful nature, partly to his own tactful self- 
effacement. The arrangement whereby the opportunity is given at 
last to-day is a thoughtful act of kindness to the people. 


Without doubt the Kaiser is now among the three or four univer¬ 
sally popular men in this country. It is needless to say what he 
has done to earn this. It has been no political act, but the 
instinctive and characteristic acts of a great and a good man. 
Everything the Kaiser has done has gone straight to the heart of 
thi3 nation ; every acknowledgment by King Edward has represented 
the nation’s feelings as well as his own. It would be idle to pretend 
that such a fortnight must not inevitably leave momentous consequences. 
The British nation will be slow henceforward to think without 
extreme kindness of the Kaiser and his people, and the Kaiser's 
people will appreciate to the full the manifestations of British feeling 
towards him. Great tilings have been done towards that real approxi¬ 
mation of two peoples’ goodwill that is worth far more than any 
written compacts. 


THE KING AS A BENCHER. 

To the Editor of the Pall Mall GAZtrrt 

'Sir,— Referring to your article on “The King as a Bencher” in 
yesterday’s issue, I cannot throw any light on the "belief” that King 
Charles II. was a Bencher of the Middle Temple. But he was certainly a; 
member of Lincoln's inn. On February 29th, 1672, his Majesty honoured' 
Sir Francis Goodriche, the Lcfit Reader, by his presence at the “ Reader’s 
Feast." The following extract from the Records of the Society .places this 
beyond all question 

“Towards the end of dinnar, his Majestic, tg doc a Transcendant 
Honour and Grace to this society, and to expresse his ino3t gratious 
acceptance of iheire humble duty and affecciou towards him, was pleased 
tocomaund the Booke of Admittances to be brought to him, and with his 
owne hand entred his Royall Name therein, most gratiously condiscending 
to make hitnselfea Member thereof, which high aud extraordinary favour 
was instantly acknowledged by all the members of this Society then attend¬ 
ing on his Majestic with all possible joy, aud received with the greatest 
and most humble expressions of graiitude, itt being an example not 
presidented by auy former King of this Realme. 

“His Royall Highnesse [James, Duke of York, afterwards James II.V 
and Prince-Rupert ibllowed this great and highey example, as also the 
Dukes and other Lords, who, belore his Majesties riseing from dinuar, 
borrowed gownes of the students, and put them on, and in those gownes 
waited on his Majestie, with which his Majestie was much delighted.” 

Charles II. paid at least three other visits to Lincoln’s Inn—namely, 
on January 3,1662 ; on November 19, 1670 (when the Prince of Orange 
accompanied him), and on January 28, 1671. when the Queen and the 
Prince of Orange were also present—1 atn, Sir, your obedient servant, 

5, Stone-buildings, Lincoln's Inn, Fed. 2. W. Pxley Baildon. 

KING EDWARD VII. 

[By EDWARD DICEY.] 

“ S.\ che lascia, non sa che trov£.” So runs an Italian proverb, which 
may best be translated into our less epigrammatic tongue as “ Man 
knows vvliat he leaves behind, but knows not what he will find 
before him." The recognition of tin* truth embodied in this adage 
renders mankind, in public as well as in private affairs, instinctively 
adverse to sudden changes. Even if the reign of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria had not been so exceptionally fortunate and happy 
for the people over whom she ruled so long, the mere fact of 
her being replaced on the throne by a new Sovereign could not fail 
to create a certain uneasiness in the public mind. Moreover, this sort 
of vague apprehension of coming change is increased by the reflection 
that his Majesty the King commences his reign at an age when the 
character is already formed, and when the education of the mind is, 
for the better or the worse, wellnigh completed. All of us who have 
reached, or are approaching, the grand climacteric are aware by 
personal observation or experience how difficult it is for any man well 
advanced in life to obtain or hold employment in any profession or' 
business or trade for which he has hitherto received no special 
education. 

Judging by analogy, it might seem that the trade of Royalty—the 
metier d'etre Roi, to employ the w ell-kn own phrase of Joseph II. 
of Austria—was One nqt likely to be exercised satisfactorily by a 
Prince whose reign commences in the sixtieth year of his litc. 1 
admit that the apprehension to which I refer is not altogether 
unnatural. But I hold it to be unreasonable in the present 
instance. On the contrary, I contend that no course of educa¬ 
tion could have been devised by human ingenuity better fitted 
to qualify its recipient to perform the duties and exercise the authority 
of a constitutional Monarch than that which the accidents of his life 
have imposed upon his Majesty the King. 
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In using the word education, 1 am not employing it in its ordimfcy 
sense as describing the teaching imparted at school and college by 
pedagogues and professors. It is my personal belief, however heretical 
it may be deemed, that the studies of our schooldays aie of very 
little value, except in so far as they prepare us to educate ourselves 
in the years which ensue upon the termination of our studies. ! 
therefore attach comparatively small importance to the studies which 
the then Prince of Wales pursued at Oxford, at Edinburgh, and at 
Cambridge, under the tuition of men of the highest scholastic 
attainments. The real education of his Royal Highness 
datct^l to mv thinking, from the year in which’ he came of 
age, an event which was followed within a few weeks by 
the lamented death of his father, the Prince Consort. I think 
all persons who have studied the history of Courts will agree 
with "me in saying that the cardinal defect of Court life is that it 
obscures the perception of the outer, world and leads those who 
pass their existence within its precincts, if 1 may use the word without 
offence, to “live in the clouds.” From this defect the reigning 
Sovereign has been preserved, partly by the exigencies of his peculiar 
position, still mere by the force of his own will and character. 
Just aitcr he had attained full manhood his father's demise 
emancipated him to a great extent from parental control. Our 
Queen, as we of the Victorian' era shall always continue to call 
the great and gracious lady who, after forty years of mourning as 
a widow, has just been laid side by side with her husband in their 
common grave, was endowed with a marvellous constitution, and was 
likely, as thft event has proved, to live for many long years to come. 
Her eldest son, therefore, could not reasonably look forward to any 
early accession to tne Throne. During the period of heirdom, 
the traditions cf the Monarchy, as well as the strong individuality 
of the occupant of the Throne, debarred her heir-apparent 
from raking any active part in the political duties of the 
Sovereign as head of the State. 1 have sometimes thought that her 
Majesty's extreme good sense may have had something to do with 
her refusal to occupy herself, as a rule, with the ceremonial duties of 
■Royalty after she had become a widow, and her consequent transfer 
of these duties to the Prince. Be this as it may, it is certain that the 
Qudtu's virtual retirement from public life during the last forty 
years gave the Prince a substantive position of Isis own, and 
thereby removed the enforced isolation from public life which 
had done so much to stimulate, if not to create, the normal 
antagonism between his predecessors and their reigning parents 
during the Georgian era. The holding, however, of Levees and the 
presiding ever Court functions, as the chosen representative of his 
Royal mother, formed too limited an occupation to engross the 
energies of our future Sovereign. From the time of his early 
marriage with the fair Danish Princess, who has won for herself, by 
her beauty and her grace, so large a share of the affection which her 
people lavished upon the Queen, her first-born son seems to have 
undertaken the task of learning for himself and by himself the country 
and the people over whom in the course of nature he would, if the 
l'ates so willed it, be one day tailed upon to rule. 

How well this task has been fulfilled is recorded'in the public 
annals of our times. Before the death of the Prince Consort the 
Prince had visited Canada, passing through the United States on his 
return. Later on he travelled throughout the length and breadth of 
British India. There is no country in Europe, whose interests are 
associated with those of Great Britain, to which he has not paid 
frequent visits and with whose rulers and leading statesmen 
lie has not formed personal acquaintance and, in many cases, 
intimate friendship. It is no flattery to say that there’arc few 
Englishmen who have had such opportunities ot learning the relations 
which the logic of facts has established between England and the 
.Continental Powers as the present King, and none who ha3 availed 
himself of these opportunities with greater care and ability. 
It lias been my good fortune on various occasions to learn the 
views of the Prince on foreign subjects, notably with regard 
to Egypt, France, and Russia, and I have always been impressed, not 
only by the soundness of his opinions from an English point of 
view, but by his capacity—so rare amid our fellow-countrymen —of 
realizing the point of view from which the questions at issue between 
ourselves and foreign Powers were likely to be regarded abroad. 
My old friend, M. Isidore Brasseur, who acted as French tutor at 
Windsor, has often spoken to me in later years of the application 
which the Prince shewed as a young boy in acquiring a the r ough 
knowledge of the French language, both colloquially and grammatically. 
German came to him naturally, almost without teaching; and 1 
believe there arc few important European languages which his 
Majesty cannot speak sufficiently*to make himself understood. • This 
familiarity with foreign languages, as well as his personal connections 
with ali the reigning families of the Continent, has undoubtedly 
facilitated the King's thorough knowledge of foreign affairs. 

To earn a fair acquaintance with lands other than his own is 
an easier ta3k for an English Prince than to acquire an understanding 
of England Sliakspeare's iinc “ Such divinity doth hedge a King” 
has become in our days and amidst our people a tradition of the past. 
Still, to a certain extent, all the more marked because it is not 
easy to define, the Sovereign and the heirs to the Throne must 
Jive in an atmosphere apart from that in which the nation breathes 
and has its being. Abiding, as they do lor the most part, in a charmed 
circle, they are apt to see the outer world “through a glass darkly.' 
Whether by accident, by temperament, or by deliberate design, his 
Majesty the King has lived, while he remained Prince of Wales, a life 
which, in so far as it was consistent with the dignity of his exalted 
position, was that of an ordinary Englishman of high rank and 
station. In his pursuits, his occupations, his amusements, and his 
sports he has lived as an Englishman amid Englishmen. The squire¬ 
archy of England, though their political jxjwer and privileges have 
long ago departed from tliem, still retain the respect of their fellow- 
countrymen, owing to the fact that, as a bodv, they have alwav'3 been 
willing and ready to discharge their duliev, public as well as private ; 
and it is no idle compliment to say that, os Prince of Wales, his 
Majesty has been a model squire. In saying ibis I am not speaking 
so much of his discharge of his duties as owner of Sandringham as of 
:hc manner in which he has answered to every call upon his services for 
public functions intended to promote the well-being of the State or the 
.-ausc of charity. To lay foundation-stones, to inaugurate public build¬ 
ings, to preside at meetings, to take part in committees, to assist at 
ceremonial services, are all things which, when the first novelty has 
passed away, must become tedious, the more so when, as in moat 
instances, they involve personal exertion as well at personal 
outlay. But as it was .‘aid of the Roman Emperor, “ Nulla Hies sine 
lined," so it may he said of the King that from his manhood up to his 
accession to the Throne, there were few days in his life when lie did 
not take part id some work of public charity or utility. His constant 
journeying* throughout all parts of the Kingdom have not only 
made him acquainted with ail sorts and conditions of men. but have 
secured for him any number of personal friends in all quarters oftiie 
land and in all ranks of society. 

In former days the heir to the Throne was little known except in 
Court circles and in the narrow world of the great nobles of 
England. But times have changed, and the Prince has had the 
wisdom to see that Court customs must change with them, lie 
extended, if I may say so, the area of Royal acquaintanceship, and 
availed himself of every opportunity to visit his future subjects 
in their own homes, living their own live* after their own wont 
and fashion. He has made it his object to know personally 
almost every man of any note in the country, irrespective of his 
station or pursuit. No Prince, I should say, has been so regular a 
patron of the drama, or has been on terms of such intimacy with 
so many leading members of the dramatic profession. No Prince 
lias attached more value to the personal acquaintance of the men 
who, either in politics or hi tjie Pi css, exercise an influence in 
forming public opinion. No Prince has been more constant in his 
attendance at race meetings, or made himself more thoroughly con¬ 
versant with the world of the turf, that microcosm, as it has been, 
truly termed, of the English natipn. There is no school in which a 
knowledge of the manysidedness of the Engh-.h people, of their 
qualities and their defects, of what is best and wo st in them, can be 


better acquired than that in which the owner of Persimmon and 
Diamond Jubilee has graduated with such distinction, not only a* a 
winner, but as one who has upheld the high traditions of the turf. 
Such knowledge so obtained is, I venture to think, of the greatest 
importance to the future ruler of the British Empire. 

What the future may have in store for our Sovereign and the 

realm over which lie is now called to reign it would be idle to 

predict. Ail I contend is that the various considerations to which i 
have alluded, for obvious reasons far from exhaustive, all point 
to one conclusion. This conclusion is that in virtue of the life 

he has led as Prince of Wales, Edward VII. is likely to prove a 

model Sovereign for this dear English land of ours. No man has had 
fuller opportunity of studying our English character, or of realizing 
the limitations within which the authority of the Crown must be exer¬ 
cised in virtue of our Constitution and the traditions of our race. 
Further, I believe that, be the future what it may, the personal 
charm of manner which has stood his Majesty in such good stead as 
heir to the Crown will serve him equally as its wearer. Itiscasy to say 
that graciousness costs nothing and means little. But the unfailing tact, 
the ready memory, the kind thoughtfulness which enable a man always 
to say the right thing in the right place to the right person mean a great 
deal when the speaker is, by virtue of his rank, the most exalted per¬ 
sonage in the Commonwealth. Moreover, the qualities I have above 
enumerated would be powerless to produce the desired result unless 
they arc accompanied by a genuine wish to give pleasure to others, 
and by so doing to give pleasure to oneself. So long as that wish 
remains—and I am convinced it will endure as long as life lasts— 
Edward VIL is certain, come what may, to retain the personal affec¬ 
tion of a loyal people. His Majesty has taken a wise step at the 
outset of bis reign by choosing as his Royal title a name dear to 
English memories rather than one which, from personal considera¬ 
tions, he might possibly liaye preferred. There is every reason to 
believe and expert that a similar appreciation of and respect for 
English feelings will be the guiding principle of his coming reign. 


$ljr oolfstminstrr ($n^ctte, 

February 5th, 1901. 

REQUIEM FOR THE QUEEN, 

A REMARKABLE SERVICE TO-DAY. 

A solemn Requiem for the late Queen was sung at St. 
Matthew’s, Westminster, tin's morning. The service and all the 
arrangements were substantially <as we said yesterday) the same 
as those ordered by Queen Elizabeth for the obsequies of the King 
of France in St. Paul’s Cathedral, at which Archbishop Parker 
and two other Bishops officiated. In the midst ol the church, 
immediately in front of the Rood Screen, a great “ herse ” had 
been erected. This was hung with Royal purple, surmounting a 
pall of velvet of the same colour, having upon it a cross of cloth of 
gold, on which was placed the Imperial crown and sceptre on a 
cushion of crimson velvet embroidered in gold. The canopy was 
embroidered with scrolls bearing her late Majesty’s titles, and 
escutcheons with die arms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
cm rounded by the Order of the Garter, were repealed alternately 
round the border and corners of the pall. The "herse” was 
surrounded by six large candlesticks containing lofty tapers of 
uablcahcd wax, and on the framework supporting the canopy were 
many other lights. On each of the large tapers was a shield 
emblazoned with the Royal arms. Similar shields were attached 
to the altar lights and to the two large wax tapers, similar to those 
used at St. Paul's Cathedral, standing on the altar step. 

The Requiem Service, described as a “ service for the faithful 
departed, set to the ancient plain song of the Rouen use, in modern 
notation.” was arranged by the Rev. J. B. Croft, priest-organi-t 
of St. Matthew’s, who presided at the organ. Shortly before eleven 
o’clock, while Chopin's marche funebte was played, the clergy 
entered and took their places. The celebrant, Rev. H. C. Frith 
the deacon. Rev. W. H. H. Jervois, and the sub-deacon, Rev. J. s! 
Willimott, all ol St. Mary’ Magdalen, Munster-square, were attired 
in rich vestments of black damasked velvet, with red and gold 
orphreys, while the three cantors, Rev. R. £. Giraud, Rev W 
Chaplin, and Mr. W. Baker, habited in copea of black satin, with 
geld hoods, took up their position at a lectern placed in the centre 
of the chancel. T be other clergymen, occupying places in the 
stalls, were the Revs. W. B. Trevelyan. the virar, H. E. Simpson 
G. W. Hockley, and T. 13. Vascy. The service was rendered 
entirrly by men's voices with organ accompaniment, the choir aud 
cantors answering one another m alternate phrases and verses. 
Incense was sparingly used in the manner understood to have been 
sanctioned by the late Bishop of London, the altar being censed 
before the service began, and the censer swung during the Introit 
and Sequence. The Dies Ira was finely sung before the Gospel 

Before the offertory the Rev. the Hon. F. i lanbury-bracy 
ascended the pulpit and called upon all present to pray for 
the soul of her late Majesty in the following words- " Ye 
shall pray lor the soul of our late Sovereign Lady, Victoria. 

tile Grace ol God Queen ol England, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; Empress ol India ; Sovereign Lady ol the Dominion ot 
Canada ; Sovereign ol the Commonwealth ol Australia and ol New 
/Zealand; Sovereign and Supreme Lady in and ovei ail her 
Dominions in Africa ; Deiendcr ol Hie Faith ; Ihc Mother ol all her 
T 0 " c «“ 1 d have listened unmoved to the solemn recital 
ofhet Majesty a i.ties, ending with the touching words which ao 

admirably expressed the Queen's relation to all ter subjects from 

the highest to ihc lowest. The ofiertory was " Like as the hart " 
which was followed by the beautiful music and no lean beaulit'u] 
words ol tile Russian Anthem Irom the Monastery- of Kirfi 
.. V ive .T.' 0 ,1*7 servant," Ac. Alter the consecration the 
Agnus Dei, with its touching retrain twice repeated, << Grant 
them rest, and on the third lime, " Grant them test dental"' 
was sung. The Nirene Cteed and “ Gloria in E.celai. " were »id 
no: aung llie aerv,cc concluded witli the anthem, " Rest etcTn.i 
atom them, O Lord and may light prpctual shine upon £•' 
When the service lor her late Majesty was thus finished ™'he 
ptaycre of those present were asked lor tbe King, The celchrset 
and all his mmistets knelt beiorc the altar, fod the sisraee,' 
usual at morning prayer were sung. Incense was slightly ured. 

At ten o clock, when the church doors were opened there was 
ljuite n crowd, and long before eleven there was not a vacam rear 

i^^Kx| t ,“ io,thcupper *" d 

w^lo'tVi 

edach.lt But among the denae crowd of moumcre Jere lad. 

Halifax, Lady Frederick Cavendish with Mitt Tniivnt a < ^ 
ol the BUhop ol Rocheatet, Lady Male. a Grrs nl'., d ? Ug '"" 
Lyttelton, I loo. Pascoc Gly'n, C.-mon Knor LIitVe ^tev 
Rev Gu ram Marshall. Father Adderley. Mr G YV F Rulin' 
Mr. AtheUtan Riley, Mr. W. I. Hirkbeck Mr D G I ».kk ' 

Editor ol the Flint, Mr . VValu^ni^ „I ,he ol“ v'i 

Souls, and Lteutenant-L'oloncI Ilntdv aid Mt II U tin 
Secretaries ol tkc E.C. Up 1 ^ u * NV * 4AilL 






Yesterday in the presence of her family, the body of the 
Jueen was finally laid beside that of Prince Albert in the 
inausc eutn which she herself had erected for their joint burial. 1 let 
. * n, * y to have in turn assumed three characters, 

gan by being naval in the cver-inemorable passage from 
owes to ortsmouth, it became military in the processional pageant 
1 London and Windsor on Saturday, whilst yesterday the last 
nteswere performed in a service of a domestic and private character. 
1 he funeral procession was a very simple one, and no distinction 
was drawn m the mourners (who all walked) between men and 
women, the Queen leading by the hand her bright-faced little 
grandson, who may be said to have represented his father 
at his great-grandmother's funeral ' So passes our well¬ 
loved Queen. But those who remain have to go on doing what 
she never failed to do—their duty. In a funeral at sea the ship is 
slowed down when the body is committed to the deep, 
but once that has taken place there can be no waiting—the order 
is perforce “Full steam ahead.*’ It is so with national affairs. 

1 liesc last days everything has been slowed down to do honour 
to our Queen ; but the ship of State cannot tarry long, it has its 
appointed journey to pursue. “Full steam ahead" is to-day’s 
order—just because it can be nothing else. 


THE LATE QUEEN. 

To the Editor of The Westminster Gazette. 

Sir, —In all that has lately been written about Queen 
Victoria I have found nothing that so well describes her character 
as those words of simple dignity which Thackeray used forty years 
ago when in his lecture on “The Four Georges ” lie said: “As 
the ruler of St. James's passes me now I salute the Sovereign 
wise, moderate, exemplary of life, the good wife, the good mother, 
the accomplished lady, the enlightened friend of art, the tender 
sympathiser in her people’s glories and sorrows." 

It is thus that I like to think of the Queen, and I expect 
that to those of us who have lived throughout her reign 
and have learned thus to think of her, a military pageant for 
her funeral seemed not auite in the fitness of things. But if it was 
her wish it was probably because she thought that it was what 
the people would like. In the Coronation procession 
Marshal Soult was a popular favourite At the opening of 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, although we called it a 
triumph of peace, one could trace the procession round the 
building by the cheers which wqnt up as the Duke of 
Wellington and the Marquis of Anglesey passed side by 
side So on Saturday in the Edgware-road, where I was, it 
was evident that to the mass of the people the chief event 
of the day was to have seen Lord Roberts. Amongst the 
crowd at this part of., the route were a great many in 
tweed caps. As Lord Roberts came along there was a kind 
of suppressed murmur which seemed as if it might break 
out into a cheer, but did not, and then every hat and 
cap went off, and some were waved in welcome to the 
popular hero. After he had passed the tweed caps were put on 
again and a considerable number of the wearers remained "covered 
whilst the remainder of the procession went bv. It was not dis¬ 
respect but a sign of what was chiefly in their thoughts. So in 
the room where I was the company were chiefly, as I gathered 
from their conversation, connected with the services, and the ladies 
were talking all the time about their relations and friends 
with the army in South Africa, or their prospect of being sent out, 
but when Lord Roberts was coming in sight the talk ceased for 
a moment and everyone said, “There he is!” Then the talk 
began again, and was not stopped when the coffin came in 
view until someone said “Hush!” Many kind words had 
been said about the Queen. I am sure that there was no lack of 
regard for her, but the solemnity of the occasion to perhaps about 
a third, or it may be a half, of the forty or fifty people in the room 
seemed to me to be somewhat lost in the military spectacle, which 
they regarded from a professional point of view. The 
stillness of the crowd outside was remarkable during the 
greater part of the time, and the tact of the police 
in promptly and quietly sending off from time to time a few 
rough lads who seemed inclined to be unruly was noteworthy. 
During fifty years I have not seen in London a better-behaved 
crowd. The contrast with the Duke of Wellington's funeral 
procession was interesting. Then, although wc did not like 
to confess it, the occasion, both in the streets and in the 
houses and stands, was much more of a holiday-making, but then 
the funeral was not until two months after the Duke’s death, the 
m£l<?c at the lying-in-state had intervened, and the grotesque 
funeral-car, as it rocked about, was almost an object of derision.— 
1 am. Sir, yours obediently, B. P. 

February 4. 

To the Editor of The Westminster Gazette. 

Sir, —Perhaps you may be able to find room for the follow¬ 
ing beautiful letter written to the Queen, through Sir George Grey, 
Governor of Cape Colony, by an old blind Kaffir woman : 

“I am very thankful to you, dearest Queen Victoria, that 
you have sent for me a good doctor, a clever man. 1 was 
sixteen years blind, Mother and Queen, but now I see perfectly. 
I see everything. 1 can see the stars, and the moon, and the sun. 
I used to be led before, but now, Mother, O Queen, I am able to 
walk myself. Let God bless you as long as you live on earth ; 
let God bless Mother ! Thou must not be tired to bear our infirmi¬ 
ties, O Queen Victoria." (From Milne’s “Sir George Grey.") 
—Yours truly, R* *• 

London, February 4. 


One recognition of that is to be found in the King’s Messages. 
1 here arc three—one intended for all his subjects, one for his 
colonial subjects (or, as he well pluascs it, to hit. “People beyond 
the Seas’ ), and one to India. They all seem to us to be 
admirable and to strike the right note. The King has 
done well in a region in which the Queen excelled. lie is 
clearly much touched by the tribute paid to his illustrious 
mother, and he tells us how the common feeling of sorrow has 
inspired him “with courage and hope during the past most trying 
and momentous days. ” The reply of his subjects is to say with 
all sincerity, “ God save the King ! ” and to assure him that he canj 
count upon their loyalty to a Sovereign whose professed aim is to 
walk in the Queen’s footsteps. 


M. CUmenoMu on the Queen 

A noble tribute to Queen Victoria is paid by M. Clcmenccau in 
the opening number of his new paper, Le Bloc : 

Queen Victoria (writes thie brilliant journalist) loved peace from tho bottom 
of her heart. This she proved in 1875, when, simultaneoiuiy with Ilusna (the 
italics aro M. Cl<5nienc«au's), she intervened in order to prevent M. Bismarck's 
Aggressive projects with regard to France. Wo are too easily apt to forget a 
fact which does the Queen the utmost honour. Queen Victoria loved France 
(adds M. Clemenceau); the new King is also warmly attached to our oountry, 
and, like his mother, will prove a Constitutional Sovereign in tho strictest #en'«. 
of the word. 

M. Cldmenceau advises the two nations to desist from mutual 
recriminations and devote themselves to the furtherance of peace 
and progress. 


To the Editor of The Westminster Gazette. 

, Sir,— Without, discussing the correctness, of the reports 

forwarded by cable from Capetown . and Ottawa as to the. 
religious ceremonies in Catholic churches on the occasion of the 
Queen s funeral, may I point out that the Queen at her 
Coronation solemnly declared the Catholic Mass to be idolatrous 
and blasphemous ? 

,, ? u , r . e * y nothing could be more inappropriate than that 
Catholics should offer up for her soul Masses which she 
denounced as idolatrous and blasphemous.—Yours faithfully 
School Board for London, February 4. W. F. Brown. 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND PRAYER. 

The committee of the Royal Blind Pension Society have adopted 
a vote of condolence upon the death of her late Majesty, who was 
patron of the society and a subscriber to its funds. Proposing the 

resolution, the president, the Duke of Grafton, K.G., referred to 

his long and intimate service as Equerrv to her Majesty for thirty- 
two years. Great was his regret that he had kept no diary or 
permanent record of the many gracious and kindly actions of which 
he had been witness There was one subject not mentioned in any 
accounts he had seen which he might refer to. He alluded to her 
Majesty’s boundless faith in the efficacy of prayer. When people 
remarked upon the good fortune which usually attended any public 
function in which the Queen was engaged, the common laith in 
Queen s weather. and upon her tact and sound judgment, it 
was known to very few (for her piety was never ostentatiously 
displayed) that ehe certainly always sought the blessing of 
Almighty God in earnest prayer. And the charitable side cf her 
nature was shown, not so much in the giving of doles (to which she 
attached little importance) as in visiting whenever possible and 
making sympathetic inquiry after those in sickness and trouble, 
whether they were the humblest cottagers on her estates or her 
nearest and dearest relations. 


REMINISCENCES OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 

In another column a gentleman (Mr. James Graliame) who was 
present at Queen Victoria’s coronation, pays his poetical tribute to 
her late Majesty. Another vigorous old gentleman, Mr. James 
Phipps, who is a familiar figure in the smoking-room of the National 
Liberal Club, has been during the past fortnight reciting to his 
friends his notable remembrances of the Queen’s accession. ' Mr. 
Phipps, now in his eighty-fifth year, but at the time a young fellow 
from Gloucester on a visit to London, turned accidentally into the 
courtyard of St. James’s Palace at eight o’clock in the morning, 
“ a line morning, 1 should think in the springtime,” when he found 
a double row of soldiers (“ I think they wcie Morse Guards”) 
formed up in front of the windows of one of the principal rooms of 
the Palace. The Lord Chancellor and the Queen stood facing 
each other, close to the window. They appeared to be engaged 
over a document (believed by Mr. Phipps to be the Proclamation), 
which the Lord Chancellor read ; but not a word was publicly 
spoken. Shortly afterwards the soldiers were marched away, and 
Mr. Phipps, who was the only stranger in the courtyard, also* 
departed Subsequently three gentlemen fn ordinary attire left 
the Palace, and taking a four-wheeled cab which had been awaiting 
them, went up St. James's-strcet and began the task of proclaiming 
the Queen in various parts of London. Mr. Phipps recalls the 
late Queen as a slender girl, pietty of features, who was suffused 
with blushes. 


Bv as Old Man whose Earliest Recollection is 

The Coronation of Queen Victoria. 

I lay no wreath of florid rhyme 
Upon Thy honour'd grave. 

But words that will outlive all Time, 

Thou tender, true, and brave ! 

Still shall Thou be as Thou hast been 
Until this world departs, 

Of all old men the present Queen 
And Empress of their hearts. 

James Graham e. 

















